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Eyewitness report on Solidaril 


Polish workers' new form of organization 


by diaries Den by, Editor 

Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 
1 have just returned from a visit to my former 
home in Lowndes County, in Southern Alabama. I was 
surprised at the changes that have taken place there 
in the years since I was a young man. In my younger 
years it was a rural area, strictly farming. Every family 
had their own farm, whether they owned the land or 
rented it. That was the way you lived. 

But today there are no such things as renting or 
working land that one owns. Most of the land is in 
pasture for the purpose of raising cattle. The only farms 
that one can see are those large mechanized farms that 
are cultivated by those automated machines, machines 
that cultivate six or seven rows of crops at a time. 

Most of the people who are living in Lowndes 
County today are going to Montgomery and to Selma 
for employment in some factory or mill there. They 
have to drive anywhere from 15 to 50 miles a day to 
their jobs. There is only one plant, in the southwestern 
(Continued on Page 4) 


by Andy Phillips 

Some two dozen people — young, middle 
aged and elderly, men and women, coal miners 
and white collar workers — jammed the two- 
room office of the Solidarity union at the Thorez 
mine in southwest Poland when I went there 
the first week of January. 

The people jamming the office were there for a 
variety of reasons. Several workers were there to sign 
up and join the new independent union, others to com- 
plain about unsafe conditions in the mine and other 
work grievances. One elderly woman demanded to know 
when she would get her promised flat; another protested 
clogged water pipes in her flat that created a variety 
of problems. 

NEW UNION PROVIDES ANSWERS 

Staff members of the union, including the president, 
answered questions, advised on the best steps to be 
taken to get problems solved, and promised action in 
areas of their own jurisdiction. 

“It’s like this all the time,” the president told me 
about an hour later when the crowd had thinned out. 
“There is very much to do because mapy problems that 



'woman as reason 


Russian feminist arrested 


Urgent appeal for Vera Golubeva 


We have just received this urgent communication: 
The new hedgehog tyranny (Yezhovshina) or the usual 
Fascism, from Tatyana Mamonova, exiled Russian fem- 
inist, primary editor of the Almanac Woman and Rus- 
sia. — Ed. 

by Tatyana Mamonova 

At the end of December, 1980 Natalya Mal- 
tseva was arrested in Leningrad. Publicist, tin- 
married mother, she offered immediately to work 
for the Almanac Woman and Russia. She was 
published at once in the first edition, though 
she was living in Archangel and working there 
at the television office. Her enthusiasm and ac- 
tivity was so great that I insisted that she take 
a pseudonym. Natalya Maltseva became Vera 
Golubeva. She told me that feminism had be- 
come for her the reason to live, and that she 
discovered herself at last in the fight for rights 
of the women-mothers. 

She was born in Siberia, but she wanted to see the 
big world and devote her life to a big action. living 
and searching, exceptionally compassionate, she spoke 
with pleasure to various women, inviting them to a 


common action in the movement of women for the 
defense of their rights. She worked for the Almanac 
almost a year-and-a-half (since its beginning), and 
travelled to Leningrad especially for this, leaving her 
job as assistant at the television office in Archangel. 
She began to work at the Northern Radiance factory to 
feed her daughter and also because of the conspiracy: 
die might be accused of “parasitism” . . . 

If our society was authentically socialist and real- 
ized the ideas of the revolution, Vera-Natasha wouldn’t 
have had to demonstrate that the equality of the woman 
mid the man exist in the Soviet Union only verbally. 
As mi unmarried mother, she got five rubles (less than 
eight dollars) every month and she related to me with 
bitterness the humiliations she had to endure because 
of these trivial state alms. 

(. A gifted young woman, bom in 1951, Vera-Natasha 
dared to give life to a child without being married to 
the father. How many torments she had to endure be- 
cause of this! Her daughter, Yonochka, is eight years 
old. They are both like a line: thin and large eyed. 
Already now the daughter defends her mother like a 
real Amazon. s 

When neighbors of the common flat attacked Vera- 
( Continued on Page Z) 


the people and workers have had were not taken care of 
before. They expect us to help them, and we are doing 
it.” 

He went on to explain that about 80 percent of the 
200,000 coal miners in his region had joined Solidarity, 
the same proportion as the nation as a whole. He also 
noted that much work remained to be done to establish 
a cohesive organization that would unite the miners who 
had acted independently and ineffectively before, and 
whose efforts had been thwarted by the Communist 
Party official trade union leaders in the past. 

One especially significant point the president em- 
phasized' is that the union agreement with the state op- 
erators of the mine stipulates that the union members 
have the right to stop work at any time they feel their 
work place is unsafe. I was especially impressed by this, 
because during my 10 years of work in U.S. coal mines 
American miners had always wanted this kind of pro- 
vision in their contract to save the lives of mmers ifa 
needlessly killed because of unsafe work conditions. 

On the other hand, the Polish Solidarity union is not 
limited to just the workers. Mine bosses are also mem- 
bers, so when a miner has a grievance against his boss, 
it isn’t a matter of the union fighting for the miner 
against the boss, it is the union trying to represent both 
the boss and the miner. And while the official line of 
the union leaders is that they invite everyone to join 
because it will take the cooperative efforts of all to raise 
the standard of living of the Polish people, it is also clear 
that there are a number of different tendencies at work 
in the mass Solidarity movement. 

Indeed, the overwhelming fact that has raised so 
many serious problems of form of organization is that no 
one, absolutely no one, anticipated the depth of the 
revolutionary spirit of the Polish workers, and nothing 
more clearly demonstrates that than the fact, that 10 
million poured into Solidarity in the unprecedented short 
time of three months. The practical problems of organi- 
zation are enormous, and they must be tackled on every 
level — plant, region and nation. -for,*::. 

KOR* intellectuals I interviewed, as well as labor 
leaders and ranks, are very conscious of the importance 
of creating a form of organization that will not remove 
the power from the rank-and-file workers. 

Trade union elections have been held throughout 
most of Poland, and one measure of the success of Soli- 
darity is how many of the official state party trade union 
officers have been replaced by Solidarity members. Ap- 
parently the greatest organizational progress has been 
on the local plant levels, and especially in the larger 
metallurgical plants where the sweep of Solidarity candi- 
dates has been almost complete, and the power of 
Solidarity effectively consolidated 
LITTLE REGIONAL ORGANIZATION 

On the regional level, however, there has apparently 
been little or no organizational progress. The problems 
on this level are very complex, involving Solidarity re- 
lationships not only among workers in different indus- 
tries, but also with regional party and other state 
administrative bodies. Every relationship, almost without 
exception, is directly affected by the. existence of Soli- 
darity. Lines of political, social, and economic responsi- 
bilities have often not even been identified, let alone 
reached the point where Solidarity can negotiate with 
regional government bodies. 

On the national level, there is a committee of some 
60 persons representing most or all occupations, but this 

*KOR (Workers' Defense Committee) was created by Polish in- 
tellectuals otter the 1976 uprising to fight government reprisals. 
They continued afterwards to support workers in their everyday 
struggles. 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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WOMAN 41 REASON 


(Continued from Page 1) 

Natasha, Yonochka told them: “Don’t touch my mother, 
she has poor health, has tuberculosis, and she has im- 
portant business to do, it not like you.” ... 

When Vera-Natasha worked for the Almanac she 
sometimes stopped women directly in the street and 
interviewed them. I begged her to be more prudent, but 
she answered constantly: “There is nothing criminal in 
my action, nothing anti-soviet. They say that we have a 
real socialism, let them actually demonstrate it.” 

, . . She was against “Christianization” of feminism 
because she felt that the orthodox church would not 
liberale woman. She believed in the possibility of demo- 
cratizataon of soviet society. “1 write what everyone 
knows in on r country,” she said, “the other side of the 
coin.” ha her article in the first issue of Woman and 
Russia she merely revealed the situation of unmarried 
mothers in the Soviet Union, about the conditions in 
the kindergartens, in the abortion clinics. 

I have known Vera-Natasha for ten years . . . We 
worked together for the Almanac. The fidelity of Vera- 
Natasha to our common labor was without any reserve. 
Her luminous soul always served to actively involve 
women of any age, conviction and nationality in our 
publishing work. One day she arrived with an older 
Kazakh woman, the next day with a young student 
in blue jeans, and the next day with a foreign painter. 

FOLLOWED AND ARRESTED 

One month ago Vera-Natasha told me that someone 
was beginning to follow her, the same way those who 
have contacts with foreigners are followed. “But for- 
eigners are the same people we are, why do 1 have to 
step aside from them? By the way, the Declaration of 
Helsinki exists, why do I have to hide our reality from 
anybody? ...” 

She was picked up while she was going to one 
“conspiracy” meeting. A letter was discovered on her 
(a proof!) They reached the room- in which she lived 
with her daughter. They confiscated a typewriter and 
feminist documents. They arrested her. They threatened 
her /with Article No. 70, a harsh article concerning 
“treason of the fatherland.”! . . . 

Our senile dying government is beginning to take 
into its convulsions fragile women and to deprive 
children of a mother’s care. But sending all the women 
who discover the living source of femininsm to camps 
or prisons or expelling them from the fatherland, is 
impossible, since suffering women represent half of 
the population of the Soviet Union. 

Women organize against rape 

Ann Arbor, Mich. — In jthe December 1980 News & 
Letters, I found a sentence in the youth column about 
‘‘the women in Ann Arbor, Mich, who marched through 
the town pointing" out 150 places where women have 
been sexually attacked, painting the message ‘A Woman 
Was Raped Here.’ ” I felt a need for a fuller experien- 
tially rooted account of the action so I’m writing to 
share my story as a participant. 

Last year there werijjthree brutal murders of single 
women who lived alone in apartment complexes in Ann 
Arbor. As well, an average of one rape occurs every 
five days in this college town of 100,000. In public 
meetings, authorities said they could do nothing to solve 
the problem of lack of safety for women. 

The male-dominated student government proposed - 
a male escort service as a solution. But women knew 
that such a proposal would only reinforce the concept 
of women as property of men (and therefore requiring 
men’s physical protection). The seriousness of the situ- 
ation and the blatant sexism of the proposed solutions 
called for a feminist reaction. 

The force was initiated in a casual conversation 
between two creative undergraduate feminists. They 
went to the police department and were refused infor- 
mation on locations where women had been sexually 
assaulted. Relying on newspaper reports and other 
women’s accounts of rapes they knew had occurred, 
150 sites were identified. 

Fourteen affinity groups were organized and each 
group was assigned a geographic area with eight to 10 
. sites. The groups met and developed their own strategy. 
Between 11:30 and 12:30 p.m. on Nov. 13, 70 women 
worked in their groups painting the town red. 

The next morning, we heard stories of women who 
had been surprised and angered that their “safe” neigh- 
borhood' and walking routes were so dangerous. Students 
in classes spontaneously started discussions about the ac- 
tion. Participants received long distance phone calls 
from friends and relatives who had heard our story on 
national radio. 

More actions are being planned to target examples 
of oppressive ideology and practice concerning rape 
and women’s safety. We support feminist solutions which 
encourage women to autonomously strengthen them- 
selves in mind and body and which encourage women 
to resist trivializations of the problem by asserting their 
demand for a world without rape. 
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Mamonova appeals for Int’l Feminist Union 


We will not allow the ferocious Stalinist cruelties 
to soil Russia again. The world has heard a lot about it. 
It will be impossible for the hardened Philistines, faith- 
ful subjects of the patriarchy and its violent ways, to 
turn the wheel of history backward. Pseudosocialism 
and pseudodemocracy cannot hide their true essences. 

We have to obtain the liberation of Vera-Natasha 
while the period of interrogation is still going on. After 
this period it will be too late because of the state of 
her health. Vera-Natasha will not be able^to support 
herself in exile. More distressing on her nerves will be 
the threat of her daughter being an orphan. 

The address for the Defense of Repressed Women 
in the USSR: c/o Tatyana Mamonova, 76, boulevard 
Voltaire, 75011 Paris, France. 



I would like to inform you that I have been the 
main editor^ of the Almanac Woman and Russia, and 
for this reason have been exiled from the USSR. 

The Almanac was and is still the first ‘free feminist 
book edition in the Soviet Union. Almanac No. 1 and 2 
( Rossi janka or Russian Woman a cover name deliber- 
ately changed for safety reasons) were also published 
in French in Paris, at the beginning of this year. 

Now, back in Leningrad, Vera Golubeva (having 
written the article “The Back of the Coin” for the first 
Almanac) is acting as my substitute - as other authors 
do in different cities of the Soviet Union . . . 

We should like to create an International Feminist 
Union which would bring about control over totalitarian 
regimes and offer active help to the women of Eastern 
Europe and to all struggling feminists in the- world. 

In particular, we are concerned about the fate of 
ten Soviet women, some of whom have disappeared 
and some of whom are known to have been arrested. 
Seven of the endangered women are in Leningrad. 
They are Natalya Lazareva, a painter who has been 
arrested; Irina Grivnina, a physician; Galina Grigori- 
yeva, a psychologist and mother; Natalya Lesnichenko, 
a trade union organizer; Sofiya Sokolova, a Jewish rights 
activist; Natalya Diukova, a writer; and Ludmila Dmi- 
triyeva, a translator. All of the Leningrad women were 
involved in the “samisdat.” In Moscow, the endangered 
women are Tatyana Velikanova, a mathematician; Malva 
Landa, a 60-year-old woman in internal exile; and 
Tatyana Osipova, who was arrested and threatened with 
treason in May, 1980. 

I would like to beg your support for the Women’s 
Movement in the USSR, and ask you to help us in 
acting against the political manipulation which serves 
to disinform people about the Women’s Movement in 
the USSR and actually supports the “Christianization” 
of the Movement. This mendacious concept in fact only 
furthers disorientation of women in the Soviet Union, 
who still remain in almost total isolation from the global 
Feminist Movement. 

November, 1980, Paris Tatyana Mamonova 


^ '* * * ’ 

We have turned over much of our page this month 
to the above communications from Tatyana Mamonova 
not only so that our readers can hear her own words 
on the situation for women, especially feminists, in so- 
called socialist Russia, but in hopes that circulating 
these letters will begin a much needed dialogue among 
feminists. 

As revolutionary feminists who have witnessed the 
suppression of women revolutionaries in Iran, both 
from within and from without the revolutionary move- 
ment, and the new anti-woman climate accompanying 
the Reagam election here, we hope that this will spark 
the kind of serious exchange of ideas among women 
that is sorely needed in this time of crisis for the 
Women’s Liberation Movement. 

Mamonova’s call for an International Feminist Union 
demands a response from feminists both here in the U.S. 
and in other countries. As Marxist-feminists, we were 
reminded of Flora 'Tristan’s call for an International 
Workers’ Union in 1843, one year before Marx himself 
called for one. ’ ■ 

As Women’s 'Liberation-News & Letters, we support 
Mamonova’s call for an International Feminist Union. 
The basis: of such a union must be the- most serious 
discussion of the problems confronting today’s women’s j 
movement. Our own period has demonstrated how cru- 
cial women’s liberation is to the transformation of all 
society. Does not the condition of women in Russia as 
Mamonova’s describes it expose in actual practice this 
false socialism? And did not the oppression of women 
in Iran first signal the incompleteness of that revolution? 

With women’s liberation as such an objective force, 
we need to work out ways to make women’s liberation j 
become a pathway which will help us achieve a revolu- | 
tion to end this oppression once and for all and allow 
us to begin establishing new human relationships. ] 

We hope to devote space in future issues to a dis- 
cussion of these and other questions and we invite your ! 
ideas and participation. 

Women’s Liberation — News and Letters | 


Detroit, SF clerical workers fight 'The Blues' 


Detroit, Mich. — It has been a long struggle to become 
unionized for the employees, mostly women, of Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield of Michigan. In 1978, workers 
voted on whether to be represented by the Teamsters. 

The company carried on an anti-Teamster campaign 
and the bargaining unit was never clearly defined which 
caused additional problems. The election ended with a 
large number of challenged votes and it took months 
before the National Labor Relations Board to determine 
that the Teamsters would not be the union at ‘The 
Blues.” 

in spite of all this, employees’ desire to be repre- 
sented by a union did not decrease. Ibis month, some of 
the workers will have the opportunity to vote again, 
this time for or against the UAW. The bargaining unit 
has been better defined and the general feeling among 
the workers is that the UAW will win well over 51 
percent of the vote. The company is carrying on a pro- 
company, anti-union campaign, but the workers don’t 
seem to be listening. 

Those voting will include all full-time and regular 
part-time clerical and technical employees, including 
computer operators, payroll clerks, trainers and produc- 
tion control analysts. This is where the heaviest pro- 
union support lies. 

After the Teamster election, the company promised 
changes that would result in more uniform treatment of 
employees. One of the major changes, however, caused 
much resentment. The new sick leave policy was viewed 1 
by the majority of workers as restrictive, confusing, and 
punitive. In spite of opposition, the policy continues. 

There are also other problems. In spite of high 
representation of minority and women workers, upper 
management is still 100 -percent white male. High pro- 
duction standards, overtime policies, and merit raises 
are also issues. All in all, an important decision will be 


made by workers here on Jan. 22, 1981. The outcome J 
will not only impact the employees in question, but 
could extend to many other female and clerical em- 
ployees in- the area. In this time of crisis for all unions, 
especially -the UAW, this could also show whether the ] 
unions still have the workers’ confidence. I 

• 

San Francisco, Cal — Members of Office and Pro- j 
fessional Employees International Union (OPEIU) 
Local 3 have been out on strike against Blue Shield 
insurance company since Dec. 8. The 1,100 clerical 
workers, mostly women and minorities, were forced out 
when Blue Shield’s final contract offer took away their : 
cost of living adjustment clause and refused to deal 
with other major issues such as work standards and 
health and safety issues. 

The workers claim that a new computer system 
installed by Electronics Data Systems (EDS) in Novem- 
ber, 1978 is the source not only of prodnctivity/cost 
problems, but work standards and. health and safety 
problems as well. One woman explained, “There have 
been lots of bugs in the system and the work really 
began to pile up because we couldn’t process it proper- 
ly. Now we are getting blamed for the decrease in 
productivity when it’s the . system that doesn’t work.” 
The union also wants the company to consider the 
health risks in working with Cathode Ray Tubes (CRTs) 
for extended periods of time. 

Another striker summed up her attitude toward 
the strike, “An outside company, EDS, is setting the 
production standards, and is constantly bringing in new 
systems and equipment like the CRTs. All of this is 
just a way to speed us up so they can get out more 
production. We’ve been working hard trying to get this 
system to work, so we deserve the cost of living increase, 
and I’m going to stay out until we get it. It’s EDS that 
should be eliminated.” — Strike supporter 
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Scabs, cold can't stop Arnold's strikers! 


Editor’s note: In sub-zero weather, small groups of 
striking members of United Food and Commercial Work- 
ers Local 876, nearly all women, are picketing 34 Ar- 
nold’s Drug Stores in the 18th week of their fight for 
a living wage. Here is what they told News & Letters: 

Mt. Clemens, Mich. — We went out on strike Sept. 15 
because Paul Borman told us we had to accept a two- 
year wage freeze. He is the owner of Farmer Jack’s 
Supermarkets and Fotomat also, and is not exactly 
starving. But just last week he sent all 400 of us a 
letter saying that we would have to help him out the 
way Chrysler workers help out Chrysler Corporation. 
All we asked for was $1.10 an, hour over three years. 
That does not even keep up with inflation. 

As soon as we went out on strike, Arnold’s hired 
scabs to do our jobs. They can’t do them very well, 
since we are each cashiers, stock handlers, snow shovel- 
ers and janitors all rolled into one. The scabs are 
young and they get minimum wage and no benefits. 

Borman has tried everything to break the strike. 
He thought we would give in when it got cold, but we 
built these shelters ourselves, got a stove and put ‘up 
signs saying “we need wood” on the side of the road. 


At several stores the management burned or destroyed 
the shelters, but we just rebuild them. Maybe he thought 
women couldn’t do that. 

In November they offered us a contract based on 
bringing in all future hires at the minimum wage. They 
wouldn’t get benefits for two years, or regular wages 
for three years. We all voted to turn it down because 
we knew that under that set-up management would try 
everything to fire us, so that we could be replaced with 
new, cheap, employees. Besides, young people need 
money and benefits as much as older people. 

The 34 stores are all over the state. In Northern 
Michigan they have a different local, and Borman of- 
fered them a better contract, but they turned it down 
because he still wouldn’t bargain with! us. We are 
united. - f ■ . j . • 

What we want from all union members and sup- 
porters in the Detroit area is a total boycott of Ar- 
nold’s Drug Stores. Stay out! Tell your friends to stay 
out! And if you can bring some firewood to the picket 
lines, please come and visit us. 

— Arnold’s Drug Store workers 
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GM South Gate: looking for scapegoat 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

Recently workers who have been laid off at General 
Motors South Gate received an unprecedented letter 
from Bill Harden, plant manager, three months in ad- 
vance of the March, 1981 call back to inform us that 
“absenteeism will no longer be tolerated at South Gate.” 
Most workers I have talked with said GM is the biggest 
cause of absenteeism and the truth is the corporation 
has caused 3600 of us, through lay-offs, to be “absent” 
for anywhere from a year to 18 months. 

Harden went on to say “a lot of high level decisions 
these days which have direct impact on our lives and 
our future are being made based on cost, quality and 
efficiency — absenteeism being one of the main con- 
tributors t<f losses in these critical areas.” These “high 
[level decisions” involved no less than the UAW local 
where, for over two years, shop committeeman Steve 
Suhar and his Quality of Work Life committee has been 
railing against absenteeism and warning that if workers 
i don’t improve the “quality audits” with hard work they 
will foe out of a job. This backwardness on the part of 
, union leadership has laid the ground for Harden to use 
absenteeism — which is the workers’ answer to speed- 
up and overtime and unsafe working conditions — as a 
, gigantic cover-up. 

[real cause of quality loss 

( This “high level decision,” in which no doubt Suhar 
directly participated, is really a cover-up for the 30 to 
35 percent reduction in the labor force. This reduction 
of workers is being brought on by the introduction of 
a new style of mechanized labor — the robots of unima- 
tion. As Karl Marx showed over 100 years ago, accumu- 
lated labor in the form of machines (“dead labor”) 
replacing workers at the point of production reduces 
the actual exchange value of the commodity produced 
1 (though the quantities of that commodity increase). 
And since it’s a commodity’s use value which makes 
possible the realization of that exchange value, quality 
declines accordingly. Productive technology is designed 
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to produce more in less time, but what is actually cre- 
ated is less in terms of total value. So who is responsible 
for “losses in cost, quality and efficiency?” Certainly 
not workers’ absenteeism. GM’s Bill Harden would like 
us to believe that, just like they always wanted us to 
believe our wage demands caused inflation. 

IMPORTS NOT THE PROBLEM 

GM (as well as Ford and UAW president Doug 
Fraser) would also like to scapegoat the problem of 
unemployment and inflation on foreign imports. How 
can capitalists in Europe and Japan bring on a capitalist 
crisis in America, Russia and China? Workers know 
that the economic crisis is a world crisis. Are the 
corporate and union bureaucrats so backward that they 
don’t know this? Or is this dual attack on absenteeism 
and foreign imports a prelude to war — a war against 
workers here trying to change impossibly work condi- 
tions and a war against workers abroad in similar 
struggles. In short, World War III. 

The threats from GM and the new rightist govern- 
ment show that the labor of America needs a way to 
counter the “high level decisions” of those such as 
Hardep, Reagan and Fraser. They represent everything 
hateful in this exploitative society. If we can be en- 
slaved for eight to ten hours a day on the job, we can 
give a couple of hours a week to get together and try 
to work out a solution to change a system that allows 
people like Harden, Reagan and Fraser to make decisions 
for us. It is only by beginning our own discussions and 
seeking our own solutions that we will find a way out. 

Ghiysler Jefferson 

Detroit, Mich. — The union is right now talking with 
Chrysler about renegotiating the contract. They want 
us to give up our identities. But it’s not right for us 
to give up our benefits. We can’t really give up any 
more. I’m against any more concessions on the con- 
tract. 

I’ve been on lay-off Since September, I have eight 
years seniority, but I don’t buy the idea that it is the 
Japanese to blame. I have a right to buy any car I want 
to, it doesn’t matter who makes it. These cars have 
been coming in for years, but the problem now is that 
Chrysler is too high on the cars— they cost too much. 
As an inspector I have seen the invoices and sales slips 
on cars, and know how much Chrysler marks up over 
their costs. 

Volkswagen will be opening up a new plant in 
Sterljng Heights, but they have already announced they 
won’t be hiring UAW workers. That’s not right either. 
But the UAW has its own way of discriminating against 
its members. They took away dental and medical bene- 
fits from laid-off workers as of October, but they are 
still taking union dues -out of the little bit of unem- 
ployment that we might still be getting. »ny ai„ we 
paying union dues if we get no benefits? They already 
have frozen benefits. We can’t give anymore. 

— Laid-off Jefferson worker 
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by John Marcotte 


Last month I wrote about the near-slavery condi- 
tions of Latin American and Caribbean workers in the' 
U.S. But their story begins before they ever get here. 

That Haitian refugees would have preferred to re- 
main stranded on a desert island of the Bahamas, or 
meet death at sea, rather than be returned to Haiti, 
speaks louder than any words of the conditions of life 
and labor they face at home. Emigration is often the 
only way for Latin Americans to keep their families 
alive. 

But it is not only the Haitians or the Cubans who 
cannot leave freely. The racist and anti-poor policies of 
the U3. Immigration Department mean that a Latin 
-American worker can almost never obtain a U.S. visa. 
I know a South American who, though a U.S. citizen, has 
already spent two years and $750 trying to get her sister 
a visa just for a visit. She has gotten nowhere. 
DESPERATE MEASURES 

The desperation is such that we see the tragic 
deaths of 22 Dominicans aboard the Regina Express 
freighter in September. They died when the ballast 
tanks they hid in were flooded with sea water. Each 
one of these impoverished workers and peasants had had 
to pay $3,000 to their smugglers. 

Felix Tavarez, the father of six, was a carpenter out 
of work for five years. He mortgaged the family home 
for his passage. Rafael Flores, a poor peasant, sold the 
family farm, cows and house to pay for his. His parents 
had died, and he wanted to help his brothers, sisters 
and children, said his wife. , > 

A Colombian worker told me that in his home city 
the minimum wage is about $50 a month. Unemployment 
is 50 percent, and inflation 30 percent. 

U.S. GOVERNMENT TO BLAME 

He also told me that in the eyes of Latin American 
workers, the U.S. is very responsible for these condi- 
tions. From the Reynolds Aluminum and Pepsi-Cola 
factories in his city, to the very movies and pop music, 
everything is “made in USA,” including the U.S. armed 
and trained military which patrols every street, factory 
and university. 

When he visited his home two years ago, a student 
had just been killed — shot in the back on campus by 
soldiers. There were notices everywhere of people who 
had “disappeared” at the hands of the military. 

In the face of this nightmare reality, it is no wonder 
the poor of Latin America are often forced to enormous 
sacrifices to make the trip here, against all odds. And 
we can all better understand why every man, woman 
and child in Nicaragua became involved in fighting the 
Somoza dictatorship, as is now happening in El Salvador. 

No more bites for Mr. Schwinn 

Chicago, 111. — The strike at Schwinn, which began 
in October, is still going on with the company stalling 
on giving us a contract. In all the plants there, are only 
35 people working, but I don’t think the union has the 
active backing of even 50 percent. 

If we all got together everything would be all right. 
In a union, you are the union. It’s not just the big 
people who run it. If we are not together, I don’t think 
we’ll make it for a good while. 

The union should have called a strike as soon as 
they got in last March, instead of waiting all that time 
when the company called a lot of people back from 
lay-off. They really hurt those people. 

I’ve been working there for nine years and I’m 
not any further ahead than when I started. That’s the 
way it is. Mr. Schwinn owns the place, but we run it. 
He gets up to the top, but he wouldn’t have a single 
bike unless the workers made it. The supervisors in 
there don’t know what- they are doing. They can’t even 
operate the machines and yet they are the ones who 
tell you what to do. 

It is true that the union helps a lot with certain 
things, but with some unions you’ll have a grievance 
and nothing will happen for ten months. The union 
should be run by the workers, not people from the out- 
side. It should be run by people who are in that place 
because they are the only ones who know what’s going 
on. — Schwinn striker 
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China's 'Gang of four' trial charade 
Cultural Revolution; media and the global crises 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

A good way of making sure that one understands 
absolutely nothing about what is going on in China, is 
to read everything that is printed in the newspapers and 
shown on TV. What has happened? Could it be that the 
reason why the U.S. media is brain-washing itself, re- 
peating what is dished out in Peking, is that the truth 
behind the Chinese amalgam of the “'Gang of Four” with 
Lin Biao (Lin Piao) would reveal the connection between 
the 'Mao-Lin struggle and Henry Kissinger’s presence in 
1971 in Peking, plotting Nixon’s trip to China? It is a 
fact that — at the same time that China’s policy was 
completely reversed to transform the nuclear super- 
power, U.S. imperialism, into Friend Number One — 
the reactionary China Lobbyist, Richard Nixon, anointed 
Mao’s China as the “new global power.” 

In a word, nothing short of a shift in global power 
lies behind the story of the bizarre relationship of the 
U.S. media and the trials staged in Peking by Deng 
Xiaoping (Teng Hsiao-ping). 

WHY THE AMALGAM OF JIANG AND LIN? 

Let’s take a took at the simple incommensurability 
of the dates in the two trials suddenly turned into a 
single amalgam. First came the 1971 Mao-Lin dispute, 
which ended in the death, or murder, of Lin. Jiang Qing 
(Chiang CHing) was in the forefront of the campaign 
of calumny against Lin that followed. What followed in 
immediate post-Mao China was that Jiang was arrested 
by the top cop, Hua Guofeng (Hua Kuo-feng) who helped 
give the present 1981 ruling clique the appearance of 
“legitimacy,” since he supposedly had Mao’s blessing to 
become Chairman. Where is he now? It was nearly four 
years between the arrest and the trial of the so-called 
Gang of Four. And the one who did the arresting is now 
nowhere around. 

Does anyone doubt that it is really Mao Zedong 
(Mao Tse-tung) who is on trial? Ah, there’s the rub. 
Those in power now, like those who stand accused now 

— including Mao himself, are the ones who, at one and 
the same time, both initiated and destroyed the Cultural 
Revolution. 

What remains absent from all reports is any view 
of the objective world situation, be that in 1966 or in 
1971; in 1975 when Mao was still alive or in the immedi- 
ate post-Mao China, 1976, 'when Jiang was arrested. If, 
however, we hold fast to the objective world situation, 
it will not be too difficult to unravel all the plots and 
counter-plots which developed during the so-called Cul- 
tural Revolution. 

They came to a climax, not in any sort of “un- 
interrupted revolution,” but in Mao’s counter-revolution- 
ary rolling out of the red carpet for Nixon after Nixon 
finished the mad bombing of Cambodia. That was fol- 
lowed by Nixon’s tilting to Pakistan — which was bloodily 
attempting to stifle the new-born nation of Bangladesh 

— in order to get Mao’s approval for Kissinger’s trip to 
meet Zhou Enlai (Chou En-lai) and plan for that super 
spectacle: Nixon’s trip to China. 

JIANG QING ON THE STAND AND 
IN ACTION 

By the end of the current trial, considerable sym- 
pathy was extended to Jiang Qing 'because she alone, of 
both the so-called Gang of Four and the military adher- 
ents of Lin Biao 1 , displayed some strength of character 
not only in •opposing the accusations against her, but in 
calling the judges “counter-revolutionaries,” whom she 
challenged to behead her: “Revolution is no crime. To 
rebel is justified,” she shouted. Glaring at the presiding 
judge, Zeng Hanzhou, she continued: “During the war it 
was I, the only woman comrade, who followed and ac- 
companied Chairman Mao to the front. .At that time, 
where were all of you hiding?” 

To say, as the prosecutor put it, that she was invok- 
ing the name of the Great Helmsman only to save her 
skin — an accusation that Business Week (Nov. 24, 1980) 
repeated — is both to miss the point that it was Mao 
who did the commanding and Jiang who obeyed unques- 
tioningiy, and to try to deprive Jiang of the dignity that 
a 'belief in your principles gives you — no matter how 
wrong those principles may be. It is this which in her 
two-hour defense a lso enabled her to be sarcastic of the 

1 — Actually, the first in the series of arrests following 
the army’s suppression of the Cultural Revolution was 
that of the genuine Leftist, Chen Boda (Chen Po-ta) who 
was the head of the whole Cultural Revolution Group. 
Chen Boda had been Mao’s political secretary ever since 
the mid-1980s in Yenan. Indeed, there is no doubt what- 
ever that many of Mao’s speeches were written by Chen 

— whereupon he was the very first one Mao arrested 

and started Ymjfying.. - . ; 


entire charade that was going on, which featured her, as 
she put it, as if she were “some kind of devil with three 
heads. . . . Tell the Monkey King to come and teach me 
how to "grow several more heads, is that it?” 2 

Unfortunately neither the courage, nor the sarcasm, 
nor the fact that she certainly didn’t plot any assassina- 
tion of Mao, can in any way clear ber of the responsi- 
bility for the horrors of that so-called Cultural Revolu- 
tion. The 20,000-word indictment charged that no less 
than .727,420 Chinese were mercilessly persecuted, and 
that 34,272 died. But the only grisly proof of Jiang’s 
“direct crimes” was the constant display of a picture of 
the bruised corpse of the former Coal Minister, Zhang 
Linzhi, whom, it was charged, she had ordered to be 
beaten to death. 

What proceeded all of this and intensified the dif- 
ferences between Lin and Mao was the question of rela- 
tions with U.S. imp erialism. It wasn’t that Lin disagreed 

2 — The Manchester Guardian of Jan. 4, 1981 explains 
that “the reference is to a mythical figure who Could 
grow as many heads as he chose, who would need to 
help her if the court had its way.” 
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part of the county, that employs not over 150 workers. 
It is called Dan River Mills, a national textile company 
with all non-union plants. Some Blacks are saying an- 
other mill is supposed to move into the county soon, 
but these plants will not be unionized either. 

It is like what I have just been reading in an article 
about what working conditions are like at the Perdue 
Chicken processing plant in Accomac, Va. There are 
about 1,000 workers — 80 percent are Black and about 
75 percent are women. One day a Black woman at the 
plant got a call saying her three-year-old had been 
hospitalized because of high fever. She told her super- 
visor she would have to leave work early. He replied: 
if you do you will be punished. 

Over 200 workers have been fired in the past two 
years, due to company anti-union tactics. Now the union 
has gone to a new way to support the organizing drive, 
calling for a boycott of Perdue Chickens. They say that 
since this is the way J. P. Stevens was made to listen 
to reason, it may work on Perdue Chickens. 

Many of the same conditions are true today in 
Lowndes County, Ala. Some of the white farmers are 
now buying up land owned by Blacks. Often this hap- 
pens when Blacks owe money to whites and are not 
fortunate enough to meet their payments when they are 
due. Then the land is lost to pay the debt. Many just 
have a small lot from an acre to five acres, just enough 
for a home. It is a great change from the old days, and 
it will mean greater changes in the future as the in- 
dustrial life comes to even the most rural areas. 

One thing that has not changed from the worst days 

'Damn lies' at Norris 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The eight to twelve cents an 
hour pay cut Norris workers were greeted with last 
month, due to “the cost of living going down,” is a 
damn lie. The union and government and Norris are 
all against us. I don’t see how anyone can honestly 
claim that the cost of living has gone down. 

The union was passing out a bulletin at the plant 
gate last week, and the Norris guard made sure every 
worker got one. Along with telling you to wait until 
the next contract negotiotions (1982) to improve work- 
ing conditions and wages, it suggests we not make 
“snap Judgements” on the new president, but wait and 
see what he does. Is this “wait and see” just an excuse 
to let the union turn its back on what next will be 
taken away from the workers? 

The bulletin continued with an explanation of how 
the Consumer Price Index works. The truth is that in 
the end we lost eight to twelve cents an hour of our 
wages which we will never be able to regain, as every- 
thing from now on will be computed on, the lower wage. 
Yet all you need to do to know how the cost of living 
really works is go out and buy some food and you 
know it’s gone up and up and up. 

The workers themselves are going to have to get 
together, take matters in their own hands and change 
conditions on the job. Just look at what the workers 
in Poland have done in not -only protesting what they’re 
against, but demanding what they are for. That’s the 
only way we’re going to defeat this pay cut. 

■ — Norris worker 


about relations with Russia; he was in the forefront of 
calling Russia Enemy Number One. But his position was - 
that not only does Russia’s “hegemony” have to be chal- 
lenged, but so does U.S. imperialism’s. To the extent that 
both the U.S. and Russia were held out as the enemies 
of the masses, Lin was as adamant as Mao against Russia. 
There was no difference between Lin and Mao either in 
the initiation of the Cultural Revolution or in suppress- 
ing it when it began to have a momentum of its own. 

Again Jiang marched to their tune, adding a few 
vicious persecutions of her own in the arts. Whether she 
did or did not, by then, sprout some “wild ambitions” of 
her own 3 is not what brought on the crisis in China. 

(To Be Concluded Next Issue) 

3 — The expression is supposed to be Mao’s in a letter to 
Hua Guofeng, whom he allegedly designated as his suc- 
cessor. This period of villification is briefly reported in 
Comrade Chiang Ch’ing by Roxane Witke. It is a quite 
superficial work, but since it is the only biography extant, 
one should read it. See also my critique of it in Sexism, 
Politics and Revolution, a News & Letters publication. 

Black freedom at crossroads 

of segregation is the system of so-called, “justice.” I had 
a discussion with John Hulett, the Black sheriff of 
Lowndes County, as to white juries turning loose all the 
whites that have killed Blacks in recent months across 
the South. I am not sure I understand how it is done, 
but he said that they put names in a box, and draw the 
names of jurors out, and they are reasonably sure they 
will be whites. 

I told kiln that it seems the whites have the juries 
the way they had it before the civil rights struggles of 
the 1960s. It makes no difference what the facts are in 
the case; if a white man killed a Black person, they are 
being set free-. 

One of the worst cases was one reported in the 
Washington Post (12/23/80) about a trial in Charlotte 1 
County, Va. It told how a white man killed an 18-year- 
o*ld Black youth because he caught him in his daughter’s 
bedroom. The jury acquitted him of first degree murder 
charges and agreed with his claim of self-defense. But 
the boy was unarmed and was shot in the baric, after 
the daughter pleaded with her father not to kill him. 

The whole question of Black and white relations in 
the South today is not easy to explain. There is no 
getting away from facts like the all-white juries and 
the new KKK activity. But you also see many whites 
who are not supporting the Klan, and Blacks are saying , 

that whatever happens, we are never going back. 

One thing that I believe was learned in the civil 
rights struggle was not to spend our money where we 
won’t be served like human beings. This really had an 
impact, and is still having an impact, on whites, too. 

I know a white farmer who owns a store and sits every 1 
day in the back of it, while his wife works at the 
counter. She had a real attitude against Blacks. One 
day recently a Black man bought something, and she 
threw his change on the counter. It fell on the floor. 

The man slapped her, and she yelled for her husband 
to come with his gun and take care of it. But what he 
said was that he had watched her attitude to Blacks 
for a long time. What she didn’t understand was that 
Blacks will boycott this store if they are treated second- 
class. He said that if she couldn’t hand the money back 
properly, she shouldn’t take it in the first place. And 
he picked the change up off the floor, and handed it to 
the Black customer. 

The point is that we are at a crossroads in the 
struggle today. It can go forward or back. And many 
are determined that 'it will never go back again. 


A series of discussion classes on 

MARXIST-HUMAN ISM: IN MASS 
MOVEMENT; IN THE BATTLE OF IDEAS 

beginning 

DETROITr Sunday, Feb. 1, 3 p.m. 2832 E. Grand Blvd. 
Room 304 

SAN FRANCISCO: Sunday, Feb. 8, 6 p.m., 37A 29th 
St. 

NEW YORK: Sunday, Feb. 15, 7 p.m.. Workmen's 
Circle, 369 8th Ave. (corner of 29th) 

CHICAGO: Sunday, Feb. 1, 6:30 p.m., 220 S. State, 
Room 1326 

LOS ANGELES: Sunday, Feb. 1, 7 p.m., People's College 
of Low, 660 S. Bonnie Brae 
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Auto Crisis— Japan? The U.S. 



by Peter Mallory 


For the first time in history, the much 
vaunted auto industry has fallen to No. 2 behind 
Japan in auto production for 1980. Two hundred 
fifty thousand former auto workers are ont of 
work, boiling mad and wondering if they will 
ever haVe their jobs again. The leadership of the 
UAW under Doug Fraser, joins with the capitalists in 
advocating restrictions on Japanese imports and ever 
greater concessions in pay and working conditions from 
the workers. 

Who is to blame and what are the facts? 

Everyone can see the obvious, that ever since OPEC, 
with the willing cooperation of the U.S. oil giants, quad- 
rupled the price of gasoline from 40c a gallon to $1.30, 
the crisis has reached an impossible stage. Not quite so 
obvious is the fact that people are not fully aware that 
the groundwork tfor the demise of the industry began 
back in the 1950s when the workers began battling 
automation (see Workers Battle Automation by Charles 
Denby). Workers who battled automation then, posed 


the basic problems of “what kind of labor should work- 
ers perform.” The automation of the ’50s is today’s 
unimation and robot production. The question then, as 
it is now, was bne of the capitalistic division of labor 
into mental vs. manual. The crisis is in production and 
becomes manifest in the market. 

As the price of gasoline rose, and the government 
failed miserably to control price gouging of the oil 
giants, U.S. car manufacturers continued to produce 
8-cylinder gas guzzlers because there is four times the 
profit in a Lincoln than there is in a Pinto. The 4- 
cylinder market was taken over by the Japanese. 

Ford, as late as April, 1980, was still trying to make 
computer-controlled 8-cylinder engines, which they could 
not sell. Faced as it was with the demand for fuel 
efficient 4-cylinder cars, the industry was forced to re- 
tool for the production of these vehicles. The cost runs 
into the billions and they talked it onto the selling 
price which averages $8,000. Unemployed auto workers 
cannot buy at these prices. 

Chrysler, the weakest of the Big Three, is to all 
intent and purpose, bankrupt. It has closed plants, laid 


Solidarity: Polish workers' lorn of or ganiz ation 


(Continued from Page T) 
group has seldom developed a consensus, and some feel 
that the group is too large as well as too inexperienced 
to deal with problems requiring a national perspective. 
A problem on the regional and national levels appears 
to be that some leaders are preoccupied with getting the 
privileges of the former party trade union officials rather 
than dealing with the more serious and demanding prob- 
lems of organization and worker representation, 
i As a result of the uniqueness of the nature of the 
mass. Solidarity movement in Poland, labor organizations 
throughout the world have been invited to send informa- 
tion on their own organizations. I was asked to con- 
tribute an article on my mine union experiences for the 
workers’ paper Robotnik. All of this information will be 
studied to see what may be adapted by Solidarity to help 
assure control by the workers. 

Another example of the hunger for new ideas came 
in a discussion/I had with one woman. I referred to the 
philosophy of Marxist-Humanism, and she said she 
thought the two words were incompatible and couldn’t 
be used together. When I insisted that not only were 
they “compatible” but their unity was urgent for our 
age, the direction of the discussion changed. Her interest 
in the philosophy of Marxist-Humanism was shared by 
several people who had never heard of the ideas before, 
but were excited about learning more about them. 

Everybody, absolutely everybody — the workers. 
Solidarity leaders, the Polish government and most 
especially the Kremlin — knows perfectly weU that the 
most powerful economic, social and political force in 
Poland today is the 10 million workers in Solidarity. 
But what is also oppressively clear is that the power 
base of the ruling Polish Communist Party is in the 
Russian army poised and ready to strike upon orders 
from Russian Communist Party Chairman Brezhnev 
WORKERS WANT REAL SOCIALISM 

It is undeniable that the Polish workers would resist 
such an invasion with all their power, which is quite 
considerable, to say nothing of the big question mark of 
what the working class in the other eastern satellite 
countries would do if Russian troops invaded Poland to 
crush the independent trade union movement. 

The public utterances of Solidarity leaders and other 
dissident intellectuals that the union is not seeking 
political power and is not challenging the Polish Com- 
munist Party for national leadership, are based on the 
few that such a challenge would trigger the invasion 
signal from Moscow. Apparently the hope is to gain 
time to put Solidarity on a solid organizational footing, 
and this is indeed a walk on the razor’s edge. 

This explosive dynamic is obviously generating a 
variety of tendencies, some ready to compromise the 
workers’ interests completely, others seeking their own 
power bases in a safe bureaucratic structure, as well as 
those who are. being driven by the mass sentiment of the 
workers that cannot escape the question of power. In this 
situation there is a great hunger for new ideas capable 
of articulating what the workers are for, not just what 
they are against. The workers have already demonstrated 
their rejection of the status quo by their creation of 
Solidarity. The question now is whether or not Solidarity 
can match the workers’ aspirations. 

The workers obviously can no longer be fooled, if 
they ever were, by the rhetoric of working class control 
that the Communist Party leaders are always so glib-in 
claiming. The differences between the words and deeds 
were beyond credibility. What the workers are demand- 
ing is certainly not a “return” to capitalist relations. 
That is patently absurd. What they are demanding is the 
reality of socialism, a reality that cannot contain the 
uncertain, relationships as they now exist in Poland, a 
reality that will assure their needs as human beings. 

And on this level the workers engage in continuous 
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In Silesia: Striking Polish miners shook up Party leaders. 


conflict with the, ruling Communist Party. Many forces 
in Poland are at work attempting to convince the work- 
ers that they must not provoke the government, and 
one voice growing louder in this regard is that of the 
church. It is true that many Polish workers have sup- 
ported the efforts of the Catholic Church to enjoy greater 
freedom from government restraints, and have included 
such provisions in their strike demands. 

Despite the fact that Catholic Church clerics have 
openly attacked some dissidents, and are now singling 
out a growing number by name, there is evidence that 
some intellectuals are making apologies for the Catholic 
Church. What seems to be happening is that when a 
cleric — from Cardinal Wyszynski to a parish priest — 
makes a statement that produces a strong reaction from 
the workers, the church releases a statement “clarifying” 
what was "really” meant. When the workers’ reaction 
has been strong enough, the church has disassociated 
itself completely from the offending statement and even 
censured the offender. 

SEEK TO DIVIDE KOR, SOLIDARITY 

However, the statements have been given national 
exposure, reflecting serious efforts now underway to try 
to drive a wedge between dissident intellectuals and the 
working class. Certainly the Polish Communist Party is 
aware of how important this KOR-Solidarity alliance 
has been in the nurturing of the free trade union move- 
ment, and how important it is to break that alliance in 
order to re-establish totalitarian control over the workers. 

While there is no question that the mass workers’ 
movement has loosened the choking grip of the Polish 
Communist Party, there should be no illusions about the 
harsh reality of the police state that exists there and is 
marked by phone tapping, harassment, interrogation, de- 
tention and confiscation. It is happening today, and 
should be known by everyone seriously involved in the 
Polish movement for freedom. 

In the meantime, the workers themselves are taking 
actions demanding responses from their leadership. An- 
other episode at the Solidarity office of the Thorez miners 
■illustrates this. At several points during my discussion 
with the union president, the phone rang and he an- 
swered. j 

“No,” he shouted into the receiver. “That’s already 
been settled. Saturday is ours and we’re going to take it. 
There’s no question about it at all. It is not a point for 
negotiation, it has already been decided.” 

I did not know it at the time, but when I got back 
to the U.S., the next day the news was full of the reports 
of Polish workers throughout the country who simply 
took Saturday off, despite the threats by the government 
of economic penalties. The development stemming from 
that action is stfll unfolding, but it is clear there is more, 
much more, to come. We have seen only Act I in the 
powerful creative drama of human liber4tion now under- 
way that only the future will decide. 


off thousands of workers, demanded and got loan guar- 
antees of billions, and lost $1.5 billion in 1980. Now it 
is not only looking for another 500 million to keep afloat 
for the next year, but cutting workers wages. 

State capitalism cannot permit any one sector of 
industry to collapse without its demise bringing down 
with it, like dominoes, many other industries and the 
whole capitalist system. They therefore must band to- 
gether through the medium of the government and the 
labor bureaucracy, to bolster up dying capitalism to 
save their collective skins. 

The greed for profits has caused the industry to 
replace workers on the production line with robots. Here 
again the Japanese were ahead of them, employing over 
10,000 robots on their production lines in contrast to 
the 3,000 employed in the U.S. 

The role of the labor “leadership” has been that of 
complete cooperation with the capitalists. They seek, 
and obtain, seats on the boards of directors, the better 
to understand the capitalists’ problems, not to represent 
the workers. They utter no protests to the introduction 
of robots to replace workers, demure ineffectively at 
plant closings, support tax incentives for the industry, 
beg for new loans, support industry-sponsored boycotts 
of Japanese cars (but not European imports) and seek 
legislative help for the industry while abandoning the 
picket line, its most effective weapon. 

The labor bureaucracy which has long since for- 
gotten about the class struggle, is now becoming the 
outright spokesmen for management, both within labors 
ranks, and as denigrators of foreign workers. The UAW 
now sponsors radio commercials that sound like those 
of the auto companies. 

The irony of their anti-foreign labor attitude is that 
it ties the American workers to management in a joint 
gung-ho campaign to boost production of “their” so- 
called world cars. 

The concept of the world car, as advanced by Ford, 
is the production of cars like the Escort, with parts 
produced in various countries throughout the world. 
Thus the Ford bearing a “made in USA” label will have 
an engine made in Brazil or Mexico, transmission made 
in Japan, engineered in Germany, parts from Spain, 
England, Germany and who knows where else. 

Capitalism is international in scope and in its oper- 
ations. It buys labor where it is cheapest; builds its 
products in the country where it can make the most 
profit; when it fails, calls on its government for protec- 
tive barriers and financial assistance. 

The auto industry is demanding, in effect, that 
their profits be guaranteed by the state, that same state 
whose reactionary nature will foe sure to deepen the 
crisis now that Ronald Reagan and his corporate busi- 
ness cabinet are taking over the White House. 

WORKERS' BOOKSHELF 

Toyota worker's journal 

Toyota, Factory of Despair, Journal of a Seasonal 
Worker by Kamata Satoshi. (Published by Gendaishi 
Shuppan, Kai, Tokyo, Japan, 1973. Not available in Eng- 
lish.) 

The American labor bureaucracy which is trying 
to pretend that Japanese auto workers are taking ad- 
vantage of American auto workers should read this book. 

It is a day-by-day account of the life of a Japanese 
worker at Toyota, and it tells a tale of death and human 
destruction as hair-raising as anything at Ford, GM, or 
Chrysler. Not only is the work at Toyota deadly, but it 
is considered a “privilege” to have status as a perma- 
nent worker: a Tull % of the workers there have only 
“seasonal” status so that they work the harvests the 
rest of the year. 

Though some conditions have changed since 1973, 
with the introduction of the horrors of unimation, con- 
ditions are even worse at Toyota today. As this book 
states clearly, there is no “mystery” to the phenomenal 
success of Toyota; it lies in the terrible, grinding ex- 
ploitation of its workers. 

The most serious insult of the American auto 
propaganda, though, is the racist conception of the 
Japanese as a mass of docile, obedient ants. This book 
is full on every page of the revolt of these workers, so 
deep a revolt that extreme forips of repression are 
needed by their overlords to keep them in line. 

Japanese and American workers have a lot in com- 
mon, and the more they can learn from and about 
each other, the closer we’ll be to a new society. This 
book could be a powerful step in this direction, and 
it’s unfortunate that no one has bothered to publish it 
in English so that American workers could hear this 
story. An exchange of ideas would shatter the propa- 
ganda immediately, and bring to full light the truly 
international character of the crisis. — Bemi Gardner 
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The conditions of life for American 
workers are going downhill — and fast. 

I am talking about the conditions in the 
shop, at home, and in the stores. On my 
block everyone is unemployed or is 
threatened with a layoff. Now Carter’s 
advisers have suggested that the gov- 
ernment stop trying to 'help the cities in 
the North and Northeast, and “encour- 
age” people to move to what they call 
the “sunbelt.” Well, let me tell you, this 
is what is already happening, with or 
without these experts. In the last month 
two of my neighbors have packed all 
their belongings and moved, looking for 
work — one to Texas, one to Alabama. 

If I didn’t know better I’d almost 
think the bosses planned the whole 
thing as a way to get the workers to the 
new plants at no cost to themselves. 

Unemployed worker 
■ Detroit 

* * * 

I have made a scrapbook of clippings 
from the last two years of N&L on labor 
struggles and workers’ ideas. I clipped 
“Worker’s Journal,” “On the Line” and 
“From the Auto Shops,” and when I 
finished, I felt that I had a fine grasp 
of what was happening with the U.S. 
working class recently. Your paper x 
should be commended ... 

Labor archivist 
Detroit 

• * * * 

“ What happens to a poor unmarried 
Native American, welfare mother in this 
society’s courtroom? I found out in a 
very personal way, when my sister was 
sentenced to 40 days in jail for “welfare 
fraud.” Her “crime” was that she tried 
to get money for food for her child, and 
not giving information about the baby’s 
father for fear of being beaten up. 

While she is serving time in jail, her 
child is to be put in a foster home with 
strangers. The court is absolutely un- 
concerned about how this will effect the 
child emotionally. She had no job train- 
ing because she had no one to care for 
her child even if she could get a job. 
What I want to know is what kind of 
system th’is is that separates a mother 
froth her young child? What was the 
child’s crime? 

Native American 
Anaheim, California 
* * * 

N&L readers should know that even 
before Reagan gets into office, the fed- 
eral Mine Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration has delayed mandatory emer- 
gency oxygen-generating “self-rescuers” 
in American coal mines. All mines were 
supposed to have the self-rescuers by 
December 21, 1980. Now the final deci- 
sion is up to a Reagan appointee. The 
fact is that the delay comes exactly 
ten years after 38 miners were killed in 
a coal dust exolosion in a Hyden, Ky. 
mine. When will this society put an end 
to the willful murder of miners, murder 
that is callously called “part of life” by 
coal industry spokesmen? 

Furious 
West Virginia 

* * * 

I believe every word of what John 
Marcotte says in the last issue of N&L 
about the conditions of undocumented 
workers. It is a story as old as the 
nation. And I mean every nation. The 
worker from another country is always 
second-class or lower, and the capital- 
ists try to make workers go along with 
that idea. Sometimes they even try it 
when the workers are still living in their 
home country, like today with the cam- 
paign to convince autoworkers that their 
enemy is Japan. 

The worst offender in all of this has 
been the union (the UAW), not the 
companies. They have banned foreign 
cars from the Solidarity House parking 
lot and put disgusting radio commercials 
on the air boosting U.S.-huilt cars and 


U.S. car companies. You would never 
know the commercials were written by 
a union. 

What is so sad is that it isn’t Japan- 
ese car sales that is causing the big lay- 
offs; it’s the attempt to catch up with 
Japanese automation. “Our own” U.S. 
car companies are the ones putting U.S. 
workers out on the street. 

Not fooled 

-x Michigan 

* * * 

One new feature in N&L would be 
very helpful. I wish there was a section 
entitled “Workers’ Bookshelf” or “Work- 
ers’ Library” in which books or maga- 
zine articles of interest to workers would 
be briefly discussed. The items might 
relate to some aspect of working class 
life or history. Each month the column 
might discuss a particular theme, like 
job safety, self-management, or union 
democracy . . . 

Mark W. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

(Ed. note: See page 5 for the first 
“Workers’ Bookshelf”.) 

• 

ONGOING POLISH FERMENT 

Culture took on more life in Poland, 
not just with aft auctions for Solidarity 
and Andrzej Wajda’s projected new 
movie “Man of Iron” (continuation of the 
“Man of Marble”, which left off in 
Gdansk in 1970), but with actual release 
of a movie “Workers of 1980” about the 
Gdansk strikes, for which the workers’ 
self-activity is not only the subject and 
the audience, but the pressure on the 
government to release the movie and 
allow it to be seen. 

The celebrations include one by NOW A 
(un-censored publishing house) of its 
100th publication and an open lecture at 
Warsaw University by the Flying Uni- 
versity. Even the New York Times 
stated that: “The changes in national life 
are occuring at a dizzying pace and at 
times it seems that Poland has become 
. . . ‘one big university coffeehouse’, with 
everybody talking and nobody working.” 

Urszula Wislanka 
Chicago 

* * * 

A curious phenomenon is happening 
all over Poland. Wives of policemen are 
coming to the stations, carrying the gun 
and the uniform of their husband and 


Although I was happy to see a review 
of the latest biography of Richard' 
Wright — Addison Gayle’s Ordeal Of A 
Native Son — by John Alan (in Decem- 
ber N&L), I was puzzled by a few state- 
ments that Alan makes concerning the 
nature of Wright’s attitude to the 
CPUSA, and vice-versa. 

I think it is a disservice to Wright to 
say that “ .... all of Wright’s ‘political 
naivete,’ ‘paranoia’ and ambivalence to 
the Party, was around the single issue of 
the so-called Negro question.” Richard 
Wright, during that period of his life, 
had a two-fold loyalty to both his writ- 
ing to the CP, but was there ever a time 
that Wright considered himself to be a 
writer, second? When Wright decides 
not to resign the Party but to organize 
around the high cost of living campaign, 
it is with full cognizance that he was 
sacrificing his writing. 

To me, the greatness of Richard 
Wright lies in the utter seriousness in 
his approach to his writing and his belief 
that writing Could not be separated from 
the struggles and aspirations of the Black 
masses. However, it was the Party that 
forced him into making a ‘choice’ — 
which was due not to their attitude on 
the Negro question or to culture, but to 
both. I believe that Wright’s profound 
and lasting bitterness to the CP resulted 
from such misdirection . . . 

Teru Ibuki 
New York 


saying: “I’ve decided that my husband 
is not going to work for you anymore.” 

Feminist 

Chicago 

• 

WOMYN'S BRAILLE PRESS 

We are six blind womyn. Some of us 
are lesbians; all of us are feminists. We 
have all felt extreme frustration because 
we cannot readily read feminist and 
lesbian material available to those who 
read print, and we are all committed to 
doing something about that. We have 
formed Womyn’s Braille Press, Inc. We 
plan to begin offering Off Our Backs 
and Sinister Wisdom on 4-track cassette 
by February. 

Subscribers will pay a sliding fee be- 
tween $5.00 and $15.00 and receive; 
(1) the quarterly newsletter in large 
print, braille, or 4-track cassette; (2) 
the loan of taped or brailled material on 
request. The newsletter will keep sub- 
scribers up to date on services available 
through the collective, inform them of 
other sources of recorded or brailled 
feminist and lesbian literature, and pro- 
vide space for womyn to submit an- 
nouncements and articles of interest. Do- 
nations of funds and volunteer readers 
are also needed. For more information 
write to: 


Womyn’s Braille Press, Inc. 

Box 8475 
Minneapolis, MN 55408 



Unemployment here continues to get 
worse, with a November figure of 
2,162,874. People are losing jobs at the 
rate of 3,000 a day. What is good to see 
is that some workers are now taking 
action to resist getting sacked. The suc- 
cess of the Gardner’s occupation in 
Manchester was a boost in this respect. 

Here in Oxford, nurses at the Long- 


I appreciated the “Black/Red” column 
by John Alan, in the December issue of 
News & Letters, “Richard Wright in the 
80s,” both because of Alan’s emphasis 
on the continued interest that lives to- 
day for Wright’s works and because this 
new biography brings out “a whole new 
terrain in Wright’s life” — the horrors 
he faced under constant government/ 
police-state harassment. 

It was the revolutionary character of 
the Black dimension in the U.S. that 
Wright portrayed 1 — from Bigger’s con- 
stant defiance against the Jim Crow 
laws in the South; to his unyielding re- 
bellion in the stark, racist northern city 
streets, by making his own reality. 

This is where I must take issue with 
John Alan’s column. Was the question 
so much Wright’s concern for the Black 
intellectual to understand himself as a 
writer; or was it for the Black intel- 
lectual to know who Bigger was as a 
human being, with “perception and emo- 
tion?” For isn’t Wright’s idea of Black 
reality in racist America that confronted 
the self-appointed Black leadership as 
well as the CP? Isn’t it for this very 
reason — Wright exposing the real as- 
pect of American civilization — that he 
was so mentally and physically har- 
rangued by the government? 

Richard Wright reader 
Detroit 


worth Hospital are picketing the place 
to prevent the Area Health Authority 
from moving out patients and closing 
down a geriatric ward, which they see 
as the first step towards a complete 
shut-down of the hospital. A lot of new 
labor action is now being seen all over 
Britain. 

Dick Abemethy 
Oxford, England 

• 

PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

Thank you for sending the new Vol- 
ume II of Dunayevskaya’s “Political- 
Philosophic Letters,” and for publishing 
this selection in the first /place. I can 
say that the letters helped me greatly 
during my move away from the SWP 
and towards iMarxist-Humanism, as 
Raya’s accounts seemed so relevant, and 
went into things in such a truly dialecti- 
cal way. I hope that the dislike of “for- 
eign” literature here will not keep 
people from reading them . . . 

Here in Britain, the SWP’s “Right to 
Work” campaign seems more and more 
a way to shy away from a real campaign 
on the nature of work under capitalism. 

I am coming to the conclusion that the 
SWP has a massive state-capitalist trend, 
with its complete emphasis on so-called 
“practical demands” and its refusal to 
accept the socialism inherent in struggles 
in the workplace. The SWP actually tries 
to defuse them into purely economic 
demands, even when workers have gone 
beyond that. 

.In a way they are worse than the 
“pure” Trotskyists, whose crude and 
mechanical Transitional Program does at 
least relate economic to political ... 

This is aggravated by the SWP’s ob- 
session to relate to the Communist Party, 
a dead duck if there is any on the Brit- 
ish “left.” ; 

Jonathan Murphy 
Manchester, England 

(Ed. Note: Copies of Volume II of 
“The Political-Philosophic Letters of 
Raya iDunayevskaya,” which include her 
new critique of Leon Trotsky, “The Two 
Russian Revolutions, and Once Again, 
on the Theory of Permanent Revolu- 
tion,” are, still available from N&L for 
$2.00, postage included.) 

* * * | 

The anti-nuke, anti-draft Mobilization 
for Survival has, correctly enough, been , 
proceeding with a realization that Car- 
ter or Reagan made no difference. But 
what they don’t see is that part of the ! 
no-difference is that reaction is intensi- 
fying on all sides, and that a new idea of 
some sort is needed to deal with this. 
Unfortunately, the Mobe has no clear 
strategy at ali . . . What they do best 
is political education, where someone 
could start out as vaguely anti-nuke or 
anti-draft, but not recognize the societal 
imperatives behind nuclear irresponsi- 
bility and militarization. Mobe can help 
widen these people’s perspectives ... 

The time for. “specialties”, or single 
issue sects is not now (if it ever was!). 

I’m afraid I don’t know any more con- 
cretely than that how to make links. 

But the history of Marxist-Humanisim 
and its current organizational practice 
might prove instructive. In general, I’m 
opposed to vanguardism. So until I read 
Dunayevskaya’s Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion, I misunderstood Lenin completely 
and remained a Social Democrat ... I 
am now in a study group which read 
State and Revolution and other works, 
and is going to try some hard thinking 
about feminism ... 

Activist and student 

Massachusetts . 
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REPORT FROM CUBA . . . 

The overall emotion in Cuba today is 
. fear. There are many more Russians 
coming in now after several years of 
relative calm. People are nervous, won- 
dering what so many are doing there. 
Though many Cuban food products are 
shipped out from the docks where I 
worked, we often lacked these for our- 
selves. Once I saw dockworkers drop a 
load of milk and other food they were 
loading for export, they were so angry 
about this. 

Every worker in Cuba is classified. 
As a class “A” welder you earn 249 
Cuban dollars a month. Class “B” makes 
$180, and so down to those who pick 
up the garbage, who make $95. There 
are ho lay-offs in Cuba, but you have 
to keep a “good work record”. Every 
worker carries with them papers that 
list where you are authorized to live 
and work. Those who resist the sys- 
tem, such as by refusing “voluntary” 
work, are marked “worms” or “nega- 
tives”. 

My friend is a skilled mechanic. But 
when he applied for an exit visa he lost 
his job. He can get no work now. Only 
sometimes he gets a little work on the 
side, in secret. 

Cuban refugee 
Galveston, Texas 

... FROM BRAZIL 

All of Brazil is now living a very con- 
tradictory period. While the military 
government is promising democracy, 
right-wing bombs are exploding in news- 
stands throughout the country. The neo- 
fascists also invaded a Jewish nursery 
school in Sao Paulo, wrecking every- 
thing and painting swastikas and insults 
all over the walls. Are we going back 
to Hitler and the Nazis? 

Correspondent 

Brazil 

. . AND 'NORTH OF THE 49th' 

On news from my Vancouver perspec- 
tive, my attitude is colored by the fact 
that J consider this area north of the 
49th parallel merely as the “51st state 
of the Union”. The dead_ horse of 
“Canadian nationalism” is flogged from 
time to time but it refuses even to emit 
a sigh of resignation. What' occurs up 
north of the 49th parallel is but a shad- 
ow, now bright, now dim, of that wliich 
occurs south of the 49th. 

I note with some satisfaction how- 
ever, that N&L is not without a writer 
who has a firm grasp on the only “na- 
tional” question at issue just now. In a 
recent issue I noted a short article on 
the so-called Constitution Crisis which 


is “raging” up here. I nodded my head 
quite vigorously while I read it and 
thought how weir the writer grasped the 
essence of the whole mess ... ; 

Lefty 
Vancouver, B.C. 

* * * 

Perhaps you weren’t surprised that 
Reagan is now comfortably seated as 
president-elect, but I am. I can’t under- 
stand how anyone like him could pos- 
sibly have enough support from the 
American electorate to sit in a position 
of power, like the oval office. The man 
seems to be extremely limited. In his 
intelligence, his understanding, his pol- 
itics. It’s nothing short of frightening 
that someone of his calibre, and with 
his following, is now in the position of 
being the most “effective”, certainly one 
of the most powerful, national heads in 
the world . . . 

Rita R. 
Ottawa, Canada 

• 

BLACK AMERICA AND AFRICA 

Thank you very much for the report 
on freedom struggles in Southern Africa 
by Kevin A. Barry (Dec. N&L). It was 
beautiful to see what an impact the 
liberation of Zimbabwe had on Azania 
and Namibia. For too long the White 
supremacist regimes there have exploit- 
ed and murdered our people. Now with 
Reagan as U.S. President, the ties will 
be even closer. I do not feel that if 
Azania was able in the next four years 
to threaten the Botha gang, that Reagan 
would be able to intervene militarily. 
It would just be too. explosive here at 
home, especially inside the Army. 

Black student 
Detroit 


APPEAL FOR 
DESSIE WOODS 


The same day that Reagan was getting 
elected, Nov. 4, Dessie Woods was get- 
ting brutally beaten by acting Warden 
Mark Martin in the women’s prison in 
Hardwick, Georgia. Dessie Woods is a 
35-year-old Black woman sentenced to 
22 years in prison in 1976 for killing a 
white rapist who attacked her. The 
warden beat her after she protested a 
price overcharging incident in the prison 
commissary. She was then sentenced to 
seven days solitary, and threatened with 
denial of parole. 

Letters of support can be sent to: 

Dessie Woods 
PO Box 92084 
Atlanta, Ga. 30314 


EDITORIAL 


Black death in white America 

The many faces of death now stalking Blacks in white America are staring 
out from behind the fabric of this so-called civilized land as 1981 begins. Even 
before Ronald Reagan is inaugurated to implement his avowedly New Right 
program, the crisis facing Blacks, North and South, has sparked a sharp increase 
in memberships and inquiries to all the established civil rights organizations. 
NAACP director Benjamin Hooks, citing the deluge of calls his office had received, 
called the current situation a “climate of fear,” and asked Reagan, to organize 
a conference on the economic and political plight of minorities in his administra- 
tion’s first 100 days. 

And despite the fact that Hooks went on to suggest that Black reaction 
was “oui, of proportion to reality,” the current nightmare string of murders and 
assaults against Blacks stretches from Atlanta to New York City and from New 
Orleans to Utah. 'Worst of all is Buffalo, N.Y., where four more Black men, were 
attacked in random knifings by whites in the last week of December. When Roger 
;Adams, stabbed while waiting for a bus, died Dec. 29, he became the eighth to 
be killed since the murders began in Western New York state last September. 
NAZI RALLY IN BUFFALO 

While broadly suggesting that the killers were “kooks,” Buffalo police 
still have no suspects. Nazis held a rally in Buffalo on Martin Luther King’s 
birthday, Jan. 15. Both the Nazis and the Ku Klux Klan have dared to operate 
more openly, gaining courage from the successes of ' Reagan and his “Moral Ma- 
jority” friends, and the courts’ tolerance of KKKers. 

Never was the double standard of justice for Blacks and whites in America 
— a double standard that the government’s own Kerner Commission called a 
“national shame” 12 years ago — more blatantly exposed than when Chattanooga, 
Tenn. KKK member Marshall Thrash was released from jail last month after 
serving four months for shooting four Black women. Chattanooga Black youth 
were at that moment being sentenced to terms of up to five years for their 
protests last summer against the token sentence. 

Such a direct relationship between the KKK, the Nazis and their like, and 
the “respectable” officials in the courts and on the police forces underlines a 
historic truth of capitalism’s history in the USA: that it has ever been ready to 
drop thte facade of democracy when it comes to Black America. In time of crisis 

itq cniil jc rapict 

REINSTITbTION OF DEATH PENALTY - 

Ip the current crisis, the many faces of death include a vicious campaign 
for the regular use of the death penalty, a campaign that is now predicted to 

succeed in bringing dozens to the gas chambers and electric chairs by the end 

of 198L Over 600, mostly Black or Latino, are on U.S. death rows, 138 in Florida 
alone. Some in the police forces have not been able to wait for the courts and 
prisons to act. They have executed Blades in the streets and the backs of police 
cars, certain that they will be absolved by sympathetic juries, as in the case of 

two New York cops cleared after killing two Blacks who did not resist arrest. 

Much of the most determined opposition to these white racist murders has 
come from Black youth. Where the NAACP called for “consultations” after police 
murders of Black youth in Louisiana and Mississippi last fall, the youth them- 
selves organized demonstrations, boycotts and “speak-out” meetings against those 
they called “police with Klan minds.” And far from their anger being directed 
only at the cops, astonished reporters tried to figure out why they debated how 
history and English were taught in their high schools. 

As one northern inner-city high school student put it: “They have a hundred 
ways they try to do us in. This school system is one. Not getting a job is another. 
But we are watching them too, and our day will come.” This newest generation 
of Black youth have few illusions about the nature of economic-social-political 
relations in America 1981. Neither are they ready to concede “leadership” of the 
struggle to the older generation, even those who are veterans of the 1960's. 

That Black America, on the eve of Reagan’s inaugural, was in no way 
reconciled to continuing racism, was shown in the large turnouts for demonstrations 
on Martin Luther King’s birthday. Whether the 50,000 who marched in Washington, 
D.C., or the 7,000 in demonstrations against the Nazis in Buffalo, the protestors 
were everywhere demanding more than Jan. 15 as a national holiday. In posing the 
demand for a civilized USA, they show the way to transform this whole society. 
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LATIN AMERICA: REVOLUTION AND THEORY 


by Eugene Walker 

I. El Salvador, Reagan and 
Questions for the Left 

As we write this essay, the cities, villages and 
countryside of El Salvador are aflame in near-civil war 
and bloody repression. Rightist death squads with the 
encouragement of the U.S.-propped-up-govemment, wage 
war on Salvadorean people, women and men. A tragic, 
premature death has been imposed upon many, especially 
the' young revolutionary lives of those who have dared 
today to seek a new, human beginning, after 50 years 
of military rule. The dead now number in the tens of 
thousands. 

To these can be added the recent killings of U.S. 
citizens. But where this meant a certain level of outrage 
here when it involved the rape and murder of three 
nuns and a community worker, and thus compelled 
Carter to suspend temporarily economic and military aid 
to the rightist government, it has meant barely a w toper 
in response to the most recent killings of two U.S. 
agricultural reform workers. Both economic and military 
aid have been restored. And a new package of $5 million 
directly for weapons has been added. 

With the election of Ronald Reagan /there will be 
an even more ominous threat for the people of El Sal- 
vador, and indeed for all those in Central America who 
are in the throes of revolutionary change. Not only 


us in the revolutionary movement, and it has 'been 
leff only partially discussed, and hardly touched in 
actual practice! 

In our title we pose the question as revolution and 
theory to bring to the fore the internal development of 
a revolution; to ask whether U.S. imperialism is the 
only obstacle to the Latin American revolutions, whether 
we are at the same time faced with other barriers— 
barriers which have led to aborted, frozen revolutions 
in Latin America. 

In order to begin to cast illumination on Central 
America and Latin America of the 1980s, we need to 
ask questions on certain revolutionary-historical focal 
points of the past three decades: Cuba and focoism; 
Bolivia and Trotskyism; Chile, AUende and the Com- 
munist Party. 

When in revolution these countries — Cuba, Bolivia, 
Chile — and these theories of revolution — focoism, 
Trotskyism, reformism and “official Communism” — 
claimed to present pathways for uniting theory and rev- 
olution. It was not an abstract question to them and it is 
not one for ourselves. It is a life and death question for 
a revolution, one that first Nicaragua and next El Sal- 
vador will have to be working out. It is asking con- 
cretely how Latin America as a continent can move to 
be free. 

We in the U.S. bear a special responsibility in our 
solidarity with Latin Americans in helping to work out 
answers. To put it in its most blunt terms: Would the 


masses,” “the state-plan from above” leading to “social- 
ism,” which Cuba expressed even when disagreeing with 
Russia in the early 1960s, and that has now led to an 
almost total apologia. The danger of transformation from 
within is a tremendous barrier to completing social revo- 
lution, one that must be considered along with the dom- 
inance of U.S. imperialism. 

* * * 

In Chile that presence of U.S. imperialism in 
concert with the fascist ruling junta has meant over 
seven long years of repression. The recent manipulated 
referendum of the Pinochet government has not changed 
the fact of deep Chilean opposition to the dictatorship, 
but it has shown its firm entrenchment. The coup that 
Nixon-Kissinger helped to bring about has been funda- 
mentally supported first by iFord-Kissinger and then by 
Carter-Brzezinski, despite the occasional protests about 
the lack of human rights and the shock of the murder of 
Allende’s minister, Orlando Letelier, by Chilean agents 
in the heart of Washington, D.C. 

Reagan is certain to drop even this small voice of 
protest on human rights. That the U.S. would prefer 
fascism to a self-determination that threatened to oust 
U.S. capitalism is not surprising. But we need to con- 
centrate our view on the Left which ^is for socialism. 
Here too it can not be to look at the reformism of 
Allende. The 1973 coup has already demonstrated in the 
most horrible terms that one cannot hope to “take over” 
the state in any fundamental sense, if one does -not at 



Literacy campaign in Nicaragua 



Junto soldiers search civilians in El Salvador 


did candidate Reagan of four years ago throw jingo- 
istic slogan after jingoistic slogan into Panama Canal 
Treaty negotiations about America giving up ‘its terri- 
tory” some 2,500 miles from its border, but today 
President-elect Reagan has appointed a most reactionary 
academic as his ambassador to the United Nations. Jean 
Kilpatrick, seemingly never at a loss for words on TV, 
radio, or in the newspapers, has christened the 40-year- 
long bloody dictatorship of the Somozas, recently over- 
thrown by the Nicaraguan people, as a “moderate auto- 
crat friendly to American interests.” 

As for El Salvador, all those troubles, according to 
the learned professor, are due to Russian aggression in 
the Western Hemisphere through the instrumentality of 
Castro’s Cuba. She thereby erases from the slate Sal- 
vadorean history stretching from military dictatorship to 
military dictatorship, from the bloody suppression of 
an Indian peasant revolt massacring 30,000 in 1932 to 
today’s so-called “progressive junta.” 

We cannot here follow that history, but must remain 
in our own period. 1979 witnessed the victory of the 
Nicaraguan revolution in its first act of the overthrow 
of the U.S.-backed Somoza regime. We should not 
forget that Nicaragua freed itself from the twin grip 
of Somoza and the U.S. at the same time the most 
repressive generals were in power in much of Latin 
America, particularly its Southern Cone. 

In 1980, less than one year after that revolution, 
has come the most vicious coup in Bolivia. It has all 
the markings of a Pinochet Chile-type of junta. That 
coup sharply reminds us of the home-bred rulers of 
Latin America, in and out of military uniform, who 
must be confronted, even as the Latin American masses, 
as in El Salvador, confront the reality of U.S. im- 
perialism, that ^colossus of the North which forever 
blocks movements toward social revolution. 

If the 1980s of El Salvador and Bolivia show the 
twin poles of repression in U.S. imperialism and in the 
native ruling class, then Nicaragua in the 1980s brings 
to the fore the question of what happens after the revo- 
lution has carried out the task of overthrowing both 
these oppressive forces. 

Nicaragua in revolution must attempt to work out 
the answer to a central problem not only of its own 
revolution, but of Latin America as a whole, indeed a 
question confronting us globally: the unfinished nature 
of a revolution 1 , even if won by arms, when it stops at 
the destruction of the old and fails to build on totally 
new human ground. It is this question which haunts 


UJS. of Carter or Reagan invade El Salvador with troops 
if a victory of the El Salvadorean masses over the right 
wing military was close at hand? We in the United States 
must struggle to stay the hand of American ^military 
intervention, as well as working to lessen the economic 
and political club the U.S. is now wielding over the 
Latin American continent. 

But we cannot fail to face as well, with the Latin 
American masses, the internal barriers to full social rev- 
olution. The revolutionary upsurges of the past three 
decades were upsurges not only of activity, but of theory, 
theories of social revolution. Because such theory is 
absolutely crucial to providing a pathway out, not only 
from the domination of U.S. imperialism, and native 
ruling class, but a pathway toward a new human society, 
it becomes necessary to begin to examine the theoretical 
points of departure for the Latin American revolutions. 

II. Cuba and Chile; Bolivia 
and Nicaragua; and once 
again El Salvador 

If Cuba at the beginning of the 1960s and Chile at 
the beginning of the 1970s represented new revolu- 
tionary points of departure, today, in the 1980s, for very 
different reasons, they do not. 

Fidel Castro’s 12-hour speech to the December, 1980 
opening session of the Second Congress of the Communist 
Party of Cuba contained, among other pronouncements, 
a defense of the Russian invasion and occupation of 
Afghanistan, and a warning against “anti-socialist ele- 
ments” in Poland. 

Is that transformation from the revolutionary vision 
of 1959 to the “pragmatism” of the 1980s a necessity for 
survival in this bi-polar world, a capitulation to the 
power politics of our state-capitalist age, or was some- 
thing also flawed in the very concept of social revo- 
lution that had been posed in the theory and practice of 
military focoism put forth by Cuba? 2 

In the 1980s it is not alone because of a coalescence 
of political interests with Russia, but as well, a oneness 
in state-capitalist mentality, “the backwardness of the 


1. See os wefl "Latin America's Unfinished Revolutions/' Political- 
Philosophic Letter of Raya Dunayevskaya, News & Letters. 

2. For a discussion of focoism see Dunayevskaya's Philosophy and 
Revolution, pp. 276-278. 


the same time, take over the instruments of military 
power of that state. 

What we are posing here is not a question of re- 
formism vs. revolution. Nor is it solely to point out the 
role of the Communist Party which sowed' illusion after 
illusion about the military’s “loyalty” to the Constitution, 
to the elected AUende government. The one thing that 
the Communist Party was consistent on was to oppose 
any arming of the Chilean masses. But instead of either 
reformism or the Communist Party, we are asking what 
is a totally uprooting social revolution? How do we 
move toward such a full transformation in the era, not 
alone of UJS. imperialism, especially in Latin America, 
bat of state plans imposed from above, and in vanguards j 
by the handful ready to manage such a plan? 

On one level of the role of the radical Left out of the 
Chilean experience of 1970-73, was a very revolutionary 
one of direct work with Chileans on mass mobilizations, 
in land seizures, in the organization of working class 1 
shanty towns and communities, in the aiding of the self- i 
organization of workers’ groups in industrial areas, and 
in huge defense mobilizations whenever the right threat- 
ened a coup. 

But that very necessary work is not all that is needed 
from a Left group in opposing both imperialism and 
reformist class collaboration. Much of the Left would 
agree, and specify the missing ingredient as a revolu- 
tionary party. 

If that is so, what kind of a party or revolutionary 
organization needs to be built? On, what basis? A van- 
guard? If so, for what purpose? Would it be to wield the 
state aparatus “more effectively” than others did? 

Or is there a different role for “the Party” in this 
age of state as well as private capitalism; in an age of 
aborted and transformed-from-within revolutions as well 
as defeated ones from without? Is there needed an or- 
ganization which sees as its task the concretization of the 
historic-philosophic-theoretic roots of revolution within 
the fullness of the Latin American masses’ revolutionary 
practice? .j i 

If Cuba and Chile take us through the ’60s and ’70s, 
Nicaragua, Bolivia and El Salvador outline for the 1960s, 
the terrain of revolution and counter-revolution in which 
those historic-philosophic-theoretic roots have a pivotal 
role to play. 

It is no accident that in Bolivia, the military junta 
of Garcia Meza which come to power in a vicious military 
coup in July, 1980 struck at the focal point of revolu- 
( Continued on page 9) 
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Abstract thought of Dr. Clark \ MDs fe// fl/ hmQr 


by John Alan 

Dr. Kenneth Bancroft Clark, the renowned Black 
psychologist, spoke in San Francisco this past December 
before the NAACP Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund’s 40th anniversary dinner. Prior to his speech, Dr. 
Clark revealed to the press his concern about the re- 
surgence of the Ku Klux Klan and the growth of random 
terrorism against Blacks throughout this country. 

While Dr. Clark was of the opinion that this terror 
is dangerous, he did not see any evidence that it was a 
systematic, organized conspiracy. He dismissed the Klan 
as a “bunch of paranoid, unstable individuals, who are 
trying to get. attention and the more attention they get, 
the stronger they get.” 

ACADEMIC VS. CONCRETE THINKING 

All in all, Dr. Clark saw the anti-Black terror as 
something “contagious” that could be stamped out quick- 
ly if proper action was taken by the authorities. How- 
ever, Clark said: “I don’t see any evidence on the part 
of the law enforcement offices to stop it.” 

I have quoted Dr. Clark to contrast this abstract 
academic thinking with the very concrete thinking of 
Black people who daily have to deal with white terror; 
where there is no illusion about any separation between 
the terror of the courts, the police, the Klan, the Nazis, 
and all the other hate groups, overt and covert. 

The Miami revolt of Black youth was a recognition 


of the United States all of these ideological terms have 
been, and still are, heavily charged with racism. But the 
other side of the historical coin has shown that racism 
and terrorism will not be accepted as the status quo, and 
the future will bring mass Black opposition, such as is 
being currently, organized in the Bay Area against the 
racist attacks against Black families living in pre- 
dominantly white neighborhoods. •! 

Organizing against KKK 

Richmond, Cal. — About 500 people came to a com- 
munity meeting here Dec. 13 to work out ways to com- 
bat racist violence, which has been aimed at several 
Black families who live in, a nearly all-white community 
near here. The racially mixed audience came from union 
activity, church groups, and residents of the communities 
involved. 

The trouble started in early November, after a 
fight between a Black teenager and a white one. Since 
then, several Black families have received death threats, 
had their lawns burned, a pickup truck driven through 
the side wall of a house, and a shotgun blast through 
a front door. 

The local sheriffs department at first did nothing, 
saying it was simply teenage pranks. After several news 
articles related a growing membership in the Ku Klux 


San Francisco, Cal. — A single one-megaton nuclear 
bomb detonated over San Francisco would kill 780,000 
persons outright and leave 382,000 persons doomed to 
die, according to Dr. H. Jack Geiger, professor of com- 
munity medicine at the College of the City of New York. 
This horrible scenario was spelled out at a two day 
symposium held here on Nov. 17 and 18 under the 
auspices of the Physicians for Social Responsibility and 
the Council for a Livable World Education Fund. 

Another symposium speaker, Dr. Marvin Goldberger, 
president of the California Institute of Technology and 
once a member of the President’s Scientific Advisory 
Committee told his listeners that 20 one-megaton bombs 
dropped on Los Angeles would kill’ five million people 
instantly and destroy 1,200 square miles. , 

Dr. Geiger said that of the 382,000 persons that 
would be injured in the San Francisco area, few would 
live. He estimated that of the 24,000 doctors fewer tjjan 
3,000 would survive in a healthy enough condition to 
provide care. A third or more of the 63 hospitals and 
their 12,000 beds would have been destroyed, and those 
still standing would lack electricity or water and would 
soon run out of medications. 


of the fact that -there is a united front of white racism 
built into the very structure of the state, the adminis- 
tration of “justice” that is kin to the ideas and practice 
, of the most blatant racist Klansman or Nazi. 

Can a racist be jailed for crimes against blacks? 
That is the question that was raised in Miami and has 
been raised innumerable times. Most recently it was 
raised in Chattanooga, Tenn., when a Klansman, con- 
victed of the shotgun wounding of four Black women, 
was released from jail after serving less than half of a 
nine-month sentence. 

Chattanooga is far from being an exception. The 
most shocking example of leniency towards the Klan and 
Nazi groups was the acquittal, in Greensboro, N.C., of six 
Klansmen and Nazis, charged with murdering five anti- 
Klan demonstrators. 

Not only have we witnessed these blatant examples 
of legal favoritism toward white racist forces in the USA, 
but over the past 20 months more than 40 Blacks — men, 
i women and children — have met violent deaths under 
circumstances that indicate that they were slain solely 
because of their race. (See Editorial, p. 7) 

| The FBI and the local police have shown no ability 
to find any 'suspects in any of these cases, much less for 
the attempted assassination of Vernon Jordan. If, there- 
! fore, Blacks have developed a feeling that there exists a 
white murder conspiracy against them it is for good 
historical and political reasons. It is not a narrow con- 
cept of conspiracy such as exists in the minds of aca- 
! demies, but one that embraces the total American civili- 
zation. In Buffalo, Blacks have so little faith in the 
police and the district attorney’s office that they have 
armed themselves to stave off future racist attacks. 
CAPITALISM AND RACISM 

It is not the paranoid and unstable white people, 
per se, who are responsible for the present surge of 
; racial violence against Blacks, as Dr. Clark has suggested, 
| but rather the unstable system of capitalism, which, with 
the election of Ronald Reagan, has swung further to the 
right in a desperate attempt to pull itself out of per- 
manent economic and political crisis. Reagan did not 
[have to initiate the move to the right, it was already 
under full sail during the Carter Administration, which 
was not all that much pro-Black, pro-poor, or pro-labor. 

Throughout the election campaign Reagan ignored 
the race issues, while appealing directly to the racist 
conservative ideologies of states rights, anti-busing of 
school children, and promises to unleash free enterprise 
— a euphemism to let capitalism exploit labor and the 
natural resources without any restraints. In the history 
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Klan in western Contra Costa county to- the attacks on 
Blacks and Chicanos, the sheriff was forced to increase 
the patrols in the neighborhood. 

The people in the Bay Area didn’t wait for the 
sheriff to act, however. A group called the East Bay 
Organizing Committee set up a- 24-hour watch in front 
of three of the homes. I’ve participated in severaj of 
the shifts, and got a chance to talk to other volunteers. 
Most were pretty shocked to hear of racist attacks in 
the Bay Area, which is known to be liberal, but none 
believed it was simply youthful pranks. Rather, the 
general feeling was that right-wingers now believe they 
can get away with more since Reagan’s election. 

The KKK is capitalizing on the attacks, if not di- 
rectly initiating them, by organizing white youth at 
local high schools and shopping centers. One older 
Black man told me he wouldn’t want to be caught 
out there by the “Kluxers” without being able to 
shoot back. Another watcher said the only way we’re 
going to get rid of the Klan is to get the whole neigh- 
borhood together and aware of what racism is doing 
to them. * 

The attacks have ended since the watches began, 
and one man has been arrested for driving his pickup 
through the wall in November. The watches will con- 
tinue for awhile, however. And the committees set up 
to gather support from unions, churches, media, etc., 
will also continue to function. As one man put it in 
the unions committee, “It’s up to us right here to put 
a stop to racism in Contra Costa county. ’We’ll have no 
one to blame but ourselves if we don’t.” 


NO HELP, NO HOPE 

“We tend always to think in terms of rescue from 
the outside,” said Geiger, “but in any likely scenario 
today there will be no outside, because every ether 
major area will be similarly afflicted. There essentially 
would be no hope. Without X-rays, diagnostic equipment, 
and medication, what good does it do to be a doctor?” 

The overflow crowd in the 900-seat Herbst Theatre, 
about half of whom were doctors, heard speaker after 
speaker address the central dilemma of our time — the 
escalating arms race and the attendant threat of a nu- 
clear holocaust. “So great is the potential terror,” said 
Dr. John E. Mack, professor of psychiatry at Harvard 
Medical School, “that it creates a context which is 
beyond human endurance. Within that context lies the 
madness that forces people to conceive of future wars 
in conventional terms, in order to avoid confronting 
the grisly reality of nuclear weapons.” 

THE LAST EPIDEMIC 

Dr. Howard H. Hiatt, dean of the Harvard School 
of Public Health, urged doctors who remain aloof from 
the nuclear arms issue to reconsider. “Our very silence,” 
he declared, “permits or encourages the nuclear arms 
race to continue, making almost inevitable, either by 
design or by chance, what could be the last epidemic 
our civilization will know.” 

— San Francisco doctor 



Latin America: revolution and theory 


(Continued from Page 8) What makes Bolivia so ominous today is not alone 

tionary opposition, the miners, by occupation of the min- its internal viciousness, nor even that the coup was “in- 

ing districts and imprisonment of thousands, including dependent” of the U-S. It is that the military dictator- 

Juan Lechin, the leader of the national labor federation, ships of Latin America — Argentina, Brazil and Chile, 

and of the mine workers during the 1952 Bolivian na- especially— have formulated in the Bolivian junta, their 

tional revolution. That revolution of almost 30 years ago answer to Nicaragua. 

remains a crucial point of departure. It is from those They do not intend to let a Nicaragua happen in 

mining districts that resistance comes today,: just as it their part of the hemisphere. 

was the miners who made possible that Bolivian revolu- However, just as the people of Nicaragua were able 

tion that preceded the Cuban. It is those miners who to enlarge the Sandinista-led guerrilla war into a full 

pose a testing of the revolutionary Left in the 1980s as insurrectionary civil war in the final nine months of the 

'they did particularly of the Trotskyist Left in the 1952 struggle and thereby achieve victory, so today, their 

revolution. In 1952 the Trotskyists organized as the direction after the period of overthrow will become 

Partido Obrero' Revolucionario (FOR), did have a major crucial, not alone for Nicaragua, but for all of Latin , 

influence within the mine workers’ union. America beginning with El Salvador. “What happens 

At the time of the immediate post-revolution period after a revolution” has crucial effects not only within 

of 1952, the Trotskyists called for a “united front” in a country, but on other countries where masses are in 

support of the nationalist government, giving almost motion for freedom. This is not “export” of a revolution, 

uncritical support to the Movimiento Nacionalista Rev- it is the idea of freedom becoming concrete in people’s 

olucionario (MNR) in power. As a result, many of the minds and their own activity to make it a reality in 

best militants ended up leaving the Trotskyists for posts their lives. 

in the MNR government, and a significant segment of The challenges for Nicaragua and for El Salvador 

the Trotskyist movement ended up capitulating to the are enormous. Not only do they face the threat of the 

government’s non-revolutionary nationalism. Where an Reagan administration, a U.S. government which makes 

independent revolutionary alternative could have no bones about active intervention to stop revolution, 

created a pole for full social revolution, we saw the and the reactionary generals in power in much of Central 

Bolivian Trotskyist movement splinter into pieces over America, but they must hew out a new pathway of revo- 

this policy of collaboration with narrow nationalism. lutionary thought to unite with revolutionary action. 

This pull of an indiscriminate unity of the “Left” is It is with this task that we must solidarize — solidarity 

found once again in very different circumstances in which both acts to stay the hand of U.S. imperialism, 

Bolivia 1981, where one section of the POR calls for a but as well extends to working with the Nicaraguan, El 

united front of the Left as the major way in which to Salvadorean and Latin American masses to create a 

defeat the Meza dictatorship.--.But such a call, far from theory of social revolution. Such a theory is needed to 

being against “sectarianism,” is in fact a movement unite with the liberation fight that the Latin American 

away from the serious theoretic as well as practical labor masses are at present waging so that social revolution 

of raising an independent banner of social revolution. can become a continental, hemispheric, global reality. 
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25 YEARS OF MARXIST 



IN THE UNITED STATES 


by Raya Dunayevskaya Chairwoman, News and Letters Committees 

Editor's Note: This is the concluding fourth segment of our selections from “25 years of Marxist-Humanism in 
■the U.S.” The entire pamphlet can he ordered for $1.50 plus 50 cents postage from News & Letters. 

IV. 1980: "The Book" — Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, 
and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution — 

PART ONE: ROSA LUXEMBURG AS THEORETICIAN, AS ACTIVIST, AS REVOLUTIONARY 

Chapter 1 — Two Turning Points in Luxemburg’s Life: Before and After the 1905 Revolution 
Chapter 2 — The Break with Karl Kautsky, 1910-1911: From Mass Strike Theory to Crisis over 
Morocco 

Chapter 3 — The Inter-regnum of Luxemburg, and an Excursus into Marx’s New Continent of . 

Thought' 

Chapter 4 — Marx’s and Luxemburg's Theories of Accumulation of Capital 
Chapter 5 — War and Revolutions, 1914, 1917, 1919: Russian, German, World 
Chapter 6 — Women’s Liberation: Then and Now 
Chapter 7 — Philosophy, Spontaneity, Organization 

PART TWO: KARL MARX — 

FROM A CRITIC OF HEGEL TO AUTHOR OF CAPITAL AND THEORIST OF 
PERMANENT REVOLUTION 

4T 

Chapter 8 — Marx Discovers a New Continent of Thought and of Revolution, 1844-1850 

(1) A Preliminary Note on the Dialectic: in Marx of the Early 1840s; in Luxemburg, 1902; in 
Lenin, 1914 

(2) Prometheus Bound, 1841-1843 

(3) Prometheus Unbound, 1844-1848 

Chapter 9 — A Decade of Historic Transformation: from the Grundrisse to Capital 

(1) "Economics”: Only Class Struggles or "Epochs of Social Revolution”? 1857-1858 

(2) Capital, Especially Chapter I, Especially the French Edition, 1875 
. Chapter 10 — Philosopher of Permanent Revolution and Organization Man 

(1) . Critique of the Gotha Program (of a United Workers’ Party of Germany) 

(2) The Permanent Revolution: From 1843 to 1883 
Afterword: Once again, on Trotsky’s Theory of Permanent Revolution 

(3) The Unknown Ethnological Notebooks, the Unread Drafts of Letter to Zasulitch, as well 
as Undigested 1882 Preface to the Russian Edition of the Communist Manifesto' 

• 

APPENDIX: First English Translation of Rosa Luxemburg’s Speech to the 1907 London RSDRP 
Congress 


aii«j Perspectives for the 1 980s 

The reason 1980 was designated “the year of the 
book” was not only as a deadline for its completion ,, 
but because of the necessity to see the three parts of the 
book— (Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx's 
Philosophy — both as an entity that will illuminate the 
totality of the crises of today, and as the whole new 
continent of thought Marx discovered which remains 
the ground for perspectives for the 1980s. 

Thus, whether articulated in the Draft Perspectives, 
“Tomorrow is Now” , or in the completed Perspec- 
tives, “Today and Tomorrow” , the point was to 
focus on Carter’s drive to war, with an ever-expanding 
militarization and the reestablishment of registration 
for the draft of youth; ever-increasing unemployment 
with its unconscionable magnitude in the Black com- 
munity, especially among the youth; the move against 
the ERA; and resurgent racism. All these deepening 
crises could hardly be described in less extreme terms 
than “Apocalypse Now.” 

The absolute opposite of that retrogressionism on 
the part of the ruling class was seen in the magnificent 
new strikes— actually occupations of the shipyards and 
coal mines — in Poland. Where a decade back, in 1970, 
the massive strikes of the shipyard workers had written 
a new p?ge of freedom, the outright occupations in 1960 
throughout Poland raised higher, totally new demands 
for both free trade unions and a free press. 

In the U.S. too, though there were no such massive 
strikes, there were Black uprisings from Miami to Phila- 
delphia, and under-currents of revolt throughout the 
land. , 

•Carter’s intense militarization — including toying with 
the question of “tactical” nuclear weapons which would 
make nuclear war “thinkable” , and his reinstitution 
of draft registration — has brought about a new anti-war 
movement, in which not only is there resistance to the 
draft, but that resistance is related to questions both of 
nuclear power and of imperialism. Thus, the March 
1900 N&L carried a series of articles from around the 
country on “No Nukes, No Draft, no War.” The following 
issue carried as the Lead, “American youth challenge 
draft, racism, poverty jobs.” , 

Our Internationalist Marxist-Humanist Youth be- 
came interested in the revolutionary journalism of Marx, 
holding a class around the fessay on “Marx’s revolutionary 
journalism and the Neue Rheinische Zeitung” by 
Eugene Walker, which he related, in his 'report to the 
1980 convention, to the new stage we were reaching with 
the decision to transform N&L into a 12-page paper. 
He concretized it as follows: 

“Just as the draft chapters gave birth to the essay- 


type articles and ‘From the Archives’ as part of our 
continuing contribution toward working out Absolute 
Idea as New Beginnings , so it must continue to remain 
unseparated from how Absolute Idea as New Be- 
ginnings, as a movement from practice from below, is 
worked out within the pages of N&L. Here two seem- 
ingly unconnected contributions to our paper — the 
Draft Perspectives, on the one hand, and ‘Readers’ 
Views’ on the other, show the way in which a new 
comprehension of the movement from practice has been 
reached in our paper.” 

At our convention, our new stage was seen as 
meaning even greater intensification of activity, espe- 
cially around Black reality and Black thought. As far 
back as 1944 we had been active in the Black movement. 
“Negro Intellectuals in Dilemma” was a critique of 
Gunnar Myrdal’s American Dilemma and the dilemma 
of the Black intellectuals — W.E.B. DuBois, Ralph 
Bunche, L. D. Reddick et. al. — who allowed their orig- 
inal works to be bent to Myrdal’s bourgeois values. In 
the 1950s we, at one and same time, related, in Marxism 
and Freedom, the Hungarian Revolution of 1956 to the 
Black revolution* that began with the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott as signifying the birth of a new epoch of revolt; 
and became activists in it. 

In 1963 we summarized the whole history of the 
U S. as American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as 
Vanguard. And these dialectical analyses of historic 
events — not limited to the current situation but stretch- 
ing over a century or more — were never separated from 
our activities during the turbulent 1960s with the Free- 
dom Rides, Freedom Schools aDd long marches. 

The 1970s revealed a new aspect precisely because 
the ’60s did not bring total freedom. It was at that point 
that Black reality related itself to Black thought, espe- 
cially in Africa and the West Indies, witness the 
pamphlet, Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought. 

Now, in 1980, we see youth in Miami — really just 
children of 11, 12 and 13 — not only actively participating 
in the uprising there; but, as Reason, helping the adults 
reject the established Black leadership. This revolt 
against established leadership may not seem to have a 
similarity to Lenin’s revolt against, and overthrow of, 
the established Marxist leadership in World War I, 
when it capitulated to the imperialist war, but in fact 
this is what is new about our age — its maturity, its 
rejection of the old, and attempt to create the new. 
What we saw in Angola and Mozambique was that 
children just as young were exercising great influence 
on the occupying Portuguese soldiers with the leaflets 
they gave them from the African revolutionaries. Indeed, 
the newest phenomenon’ that arose from the Portuguese 
revolution was that the new revolutionaries did fight 


against established parties, be they Communist or Social- 
ist, and created a new category — apartidarismo (non- 
partyism). 

From! a glance back at the whole quarter of a cen- 
tury, as an entity this time, it is beyond a peradventure 
of a doubt that the movement from practice was, 
indeed, itself a form of theory. To see that, all one 
needs to do is watch how Marx’s Humanism fared in the 
following hands: 

When the Christian Humanists at the end of World 
War II rediscovered Marx’s Humanist essays, it was 
with the aim of bringing the masses in revolt back into 
the Church by showing them that membership in the 
Communist Party was not true to Marxism. When the 
Existentialists claimed that they were the Humanists, 
Sartre felt compelled to embellish his favorable mention 
of Marx’s Humanism with: “It is, once again, Marx’s 
point of view in 1844, that is, until the unfortunate 
meeting with Engels.” (It has long been a mark of our 
state-capitalist age that intellectuals are more adept at 
rewriting history than at writing it.) 

Contrast what happened when Marx’s Humanism 
was brought onto the historic stage by an actual mass 
movemeiH-Hwhether under the slogan “Bread and Free- 
dom” or “Marxism with a Human Face.” It became 
at one and Die same time an actual revolution against 
Communist totalitarianism and a totally new vision of 
what a new, classless society really is. 

For that matter, what our 25 year history has shown 
from the Jstart— that is, from the break with Johnson — 

• is that if state capitalist theory does not extend itself 
to Mandst^Humanist philosophy, if the theoreticians 
have distftosed only what they are against without re- 
vealing what they are for, there is nowhere to go but 
into the mire of tailending new state powers. Nowhere 
is this shown better than by Johnson’s tailending of 
Castro, Nkrumah, plus “the bewildering profundities 
of Mao.” 

That battle of ideas tuns like a red thread 
throughout the history of Marxist-Humanism in the 
United States. Whether we take the Two Worlds column 
of March’ i960, “Automation and the Dialectic, a Critical 
Review of C. P. Snow’s The Two Cultures and the Sci- 
entific Revolution,” or the first Weekly Political Letter, 
April 22, 1961, “Preliminary Statement of the Crisis 
over Cuba” (Bay of Pigs); whether we consider the. 
July lffto article, “Instant Marxism and the Black 
Intellectual” on Amiri Baraka, Owusu Sadauki and 
John OllVer Killens, or we take “A Second Look at 
Adorno and Kosik and the Movement from Practice” 
(March 1978) ; whether we take the analysis of U Nu and 
Ben Gurion’s retreat in the Weekly Political Letter of 
Nov. 13, 11961, “Israel, Burma, Outer Mongolia and the 
Cold War,” or Leopold Senghor’s “African Socialism” 
(May 1960); at no time did we analyze world events 
without, at the same time, relating them to the stage 
of cognition. 

The momentous world historic events of the 1970’s 
extending into 1980, are sure to reach a revolutionary 
climax this decade. In opr age, when all the forces 
have come together — rank-and-file labor, Black dimen- 
sion, youth, Women’s Liberation — and have done so no 
matter what the color of the specific minority is, in all 
lands from Africa to Latin America, from Asia to 
Europe, East and West, to the United States, the truly 
global and actual confrontation of the crises is the 
absolute negativity transforming reality. 

When I told the Hegel Society of America in 1974 
that the “Absolute Idea as New Beginning can. become 
a new ‘subjectivity’ for realizing Hegel’s principle that 
‘the transcendence of the opposition between Notion 
and Reality, and that unity which is truth, rest upon 
this subjectivity alone,’ I added: “This is not exactly a 
summons to the barricades, but Hegel is asking us to 
have our ears as well as our categories so attuned to 
the ‘Spirit’s urgency’ that we rise to the challenge of 
working out, through ‘patience, seriousness, suffering 
and labor of the negative’ a totally new relationship of 
philosophy to the actuality and action as befits ‘a birth- 
time of. history.’ This is what makes Hegel a con- 
temporary.” 

The critical question for today’s “birth-time of his- 
tory” is this: If there is a movement from practice 
that is itself a form of theory, and if there is a move- 
ment from theory that is itself a form of philosophy, 
it is necessary, rigorously and comprehensively to dig 
out the single dialectic that emerges from actuality as 
well as from thought. " 

There is a dialectic of thought — from consciousness 
and selfconsciousness, through culture, to philosophy. 
There is a dialectic of history — from primitive com- 
munism^ through slavery and serfdom, as well as capi- 
talism’s “free wage labor,” to total freedom. As Marx 
put in in Vol. Ill of Capital: “Human power is its own 
end.” There is a dialectic of liberation — from class 
struggle, through Spirit in Self-Estrangement, to a total 
uprooting through social revolution, to totally new hu- 
man relations, a new class-less society. 
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■HI 'No draft, no war, U. S. out of El Salvador' 


Washington, D. C. 

The day after the start of the insurrection in El 
Salvador, Jan. 11, when 3,000 U.S. and Latin American 
demonstrators came together in support, we could sense 
the strength of that revolt growing even as our demon- 
stration grew. A speaker from the Democratic Revolu- 
tionary Front (FDR) reported that “the final struggle” 
in El Salvador had begun. Most cities were already under 
siege by the popular forces, who had seized one airport to 
stop the murderous bombing of the poor from U.S.-sent 
helicopters. In Santa Ana, army troops had joined in 
the insurrection. 

The march and rally had been hastily called by the 
Committee in Solidarity with the People of El Salvador 
(CISPES) and took place in spite of extreme cold 
weather. Revolution was not only in the air, (but in the 
demonstrators’ bones; you could almost feel a part of 
the latest revolt, for which, we were told, the revolu- 
tionaries are looking to us to prevent the U.S. govern- 
ment from aiding the El Salvador regime. 

“We deposit into your hands our militant, fraternal 
solidarity,” the FDR speaker said. “Who killed the nuns? 
The ones who sent the guns!” we chanted on the march, 
referring to the four U.S. religious workers who were 
brutally murdered by the right-wing death squads. 

INTERNATIONAL SOLIDARITY AND REVOLT 

The demonstration changed the question of creating 
international solidarity from abstract to immediate, and 
transformed the usual form of a march on Washington 
by the idea of freedom present in the on-going revolt. 


A Salvadorean told us she was pleased with the 
demonstration because there were so many North Amer- 
icans there; perhaps, she thought, we can really help 
the children who have been orphaned by the right-wing 
bands which have murdered 8,000 people in the last ten 
months. She told us how.her nephew and another child 
were robbed and murdered for doing nothing more-than 
going to the store with two dollars in their pockets. One 
hand lettered sign at the demonstration soid simply: “The 
national crisis is profound, and cannot be solved by ban- 
dits and massacres.” 

What made the march so exciting was the feeling 
that revolution' was not only necessary, but possible. The 
Nicaraguan revolution did much to build confidence in 
the.ability of mass mobilizations to throw out U.S. imperi- 
alism and the ruling oligarchy. A Nicaraguan revolu- 
tionary we talked with pointed out that it was only after 
the first, spontaneous revolt in his country was crushed, 
that the Sandinista forces realize the strength of the 
popular support and dared to try again. 

We discussed the role of Marx’s philosophy of revo- 
lution with people from El Salvador, Nicaragua, South 
Africa, youth from St. Louis and a feminist from New 
Jersey. A speaker from the Guatemala Network described 
the growing resistance to repression there — church 
workers, university students, trade unions and peasants 
have joined to oppose the government, j i 

NEEDED NORTH AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

The rally brought home the needed North American 
revolution as well/ A speaker from the Martin Luther 
King Memorial Coalition in Buffalo, N.Y., compared the 
fascism in El Salvador to the recent murders of eight 
Blacks in his city. The Nazis and the KKK openly praise 


El 


the murders, and the city was prepared to let those 
groups hold a rally on King’s birthday, until the Coali- 
tion sought to counter-demonstrate. 

Individual demonstrators came from as far away as 
Wyoming, Ann Arbor and North Carolina. The Amalga- 
mated Clothing and Textile Workers, and Furriers unions 
were represented. Many young people connected the 
draft registration to U.S. imperialism, shouting, “No 
Draft, No War, U.S. out of El Salvador!” Many Latin 
Americans in this: country attended, including large dele- 
gations from New York from Casa Nicaragua and vari- 
ous Chilean groups. 

By far the largest representation was of religious 
orders. Many came not only to mourn the four religious 
workers killed in El Salvador, but to dedicate themselves 
to continuing the fight against poverty and oppression. 
One Nicaraguan activist we spoke with had known the 
murdered nun, Maura Clark, when she worked in a poor 
area of Managua for many years. He explained that, in 
Nicaragua and El Salvador especially, the split is not 
between the church ahd the revolutionaries, but within 
the church. 

— N.Y. News and Letters Committee participants 


Los Angeles 

An anti-draft demonstration, the largest of the 
past year here, was dramatically transformed by the 
presence of hundreds of Salvadoreans, who seized 
upon the occasion of an anti-draft rally to protest the 
less ambiguous feature of Reagan’s philosophy: his ex- 
panded imperialism. Their feeling ' was that however 
tactfully he handles the draft issue, he poses a grave 
threat to the unfinished Central American revolutions. 

During the first week of January, American youth 
faced a second round of draft registration, only this 
time the government and media presented it with less 
fanfare than the first registration of last July. 

Yet the absence of a government campaign on the 
scale of last summer didn’t catch everyone standing 
still. Widespread opposition to registration was reported 
throughout Southern California, especially in Los An- 
geles where 1,000 attended the anti-draft rally. . 

The rally was called by the May 4 Anti-Draft Coali- 
tion, whose leaflets equally emphasized" opposition to 
U.S. military intervention in El Salvador and opposition 
to draft registration. The presence of the Salvadorean 
revolutionary community turned a demonstration against 
registration alone into a powerful statement against the 
very wars the draft is intended to serve. 

That so many new people became involved in this 
action, just at the moment when the media and govern- 
ment are attempting to hush up the draft issue, reveals 
the kind of work anti-draft activists must engage in if 
their struggle is to deepen and extend in this crucial 
period. If anything is clear, it is that Reagan is no friend 
of peace or youth, and the anti-draft movement will 
surely find new opportunities for connecting to new 
struggles against his policies in months to come. 

) — Anti-draft youth 

San Francisco 

Chanting “No Draft, No War, U.S. out of El Sal- 
vador,” 500 demonstrators marched outside the El Sal- 
vador consul’s office to protest the murder of six leaders 
of the Democratic Revolutionary Front in El Salvador. 
The six FDR leaders were pulled from a secret meeting 
and killed by what appeared to be the El Salvadorean 
military and right-wing death squads. 

The marchers called for an end to both U.S. mili- 
tary aid to El Salvador and its support of the right- 
wing junta. President Carter had, promised $5.7- million 
in military aid in April, and a more recent pledge of $25 
million had been temporarily held up since the murder 
of four Catholic women from the U.S. It has 'been re- 
leased. Reagan has pledged to support the junta. 

In another protest against U.S. military aid to El 
Salvador, West Coast longshoremen (International Long- 
shore and Warehousemen’s Union) announced Dec. 22 
that they would refuse to handle any military goods des- 
tined for El Salvador. The shipping companies in the 
Maritime Association have threatened the longshoremen 
with the loss of their guaranteed weekly income, arguing 
that this job action constitutes a breach of contract. So 
far no action has been taken against the longshoremen. 

The Latin American community in the Bay Area (it 
is estimated that there are more than 50,000 Salva- 
doreans here), strongly support the job action by the 
longshoremen. A number of San Francisco churches 
organized a vigil during the holidays. Latin American 
groups, unions and churches plan to organize other dem- 
onstrations in the near future. 

— Demonstrator 


Teens face draft, unemployment, lower wage 


by Jim Mills 

The opening week of 1981 which featured draft 
registration for teenagers reminded us again of Car- 
ter’s legacy— preparation, for war. But there is another 
reality within that most obvious form of militarization of 
youth which an 18-year-old expressed when he showed 
up to register that week. “I’ve been thinking about 
joining anyway. If I don’t get a job by this summer, 
most definitely,” he said, weighing an alternative to 
spending another year like the last one— unemployed. 

The Michigan figure for un- 
employment, 12.5 percent, is de- p. » 
ceptive since estimates of youth S T llfl l/ 
unemployment are as high as 25 * V 

percent. And the leading edge 9 
of youth unemployment are Black JrL* 
youth, most of whom can’t find _ f 
work. It was no wonder that h llftf] Iff 

openly racist hiring practices 
were listed among the causes of 
the Miami rebellion last May, by a governor’s com- 
mission report on that outburst of anger. Furthermore, 
the Bureau of Labor statistics reveals that the diffi- 
culties that Black teenagers 16 to 19 have in finding 
work today are part of a trend that began in the 1950s. 
(Monthly Labor Review, August 1980) 

LOWER MINIMUM WAGE FOR TEENS 

What solution has capitalism come up with to deal 
with these despicable facts? Lowering the minimum 
wage is the panacea now. Most notably, Senator Orrin 
Hatch, R-Utah, the new chairman of the Senate Labor 
and Human Resources Committee, is pushing for a 
lower minimum wage for teenagers. 

“Businesses just aren’t going to be able to pay 
that much for young people who are only worth $2.50 
an hour,” the U.S. Chamber of Commerce fondly quotes 
him as saying. It just goes to show that in today’s ec- 
onomic crisis, the theft of ever more unpaid hours of 
labor is still the employer’s way of accumulating 
capital. 

It is the Reagan victory which brought a two-tiered 
minimum wage closer to reality. Workers under 20 
would receive three quarters of the legal minimum 
wage. Yet Carter paved the way. His administration 
oversaw legislation that barely raised the minimum 
wage which not only would trail far behind the infla- 
tion rate, but represented the smallest increase since 
1950. > 

MARX’S ANALYSIS 

Karl Marx exposed the capitalist notion, repeated 
by Hatch, that women and children were not worth a 
“man’s wage,” although the work was no less dangerous 
or difficult, and their needs any less. Marx also de- 
scribed in detail how capitalists use economic crisis, 
especially mass unemployment, to drive wages down, 
and how the prices of workers’ products have little to 
do with the wages they are paid for making those goods. 
On the other hand, driving down wages means a larger 
portion of unpaid labor hours, and thus profits, are 
reserved for the capitalists. 


The debate over the minimum wage, however, is 
only the visible side of how wages are being driven 
down in the 1980s. Many establishments, most notably 
restaurants, legally need not pay minimum wage. Many 
other employers get away with paying less than min- 
imum, flouting federal wage and overtime regulations 
which are poorly enforced. 

Marx discovered a whole class, the proletariat, 
breaking the vise of exploitation, in life and in philos- 
ophy, and he included the special exploitation of young 
labor in his analysts. I thought of that special exploita- 
tion and resistance ufhen I heard a young Black restaur- 
ant worker describe today’s young labor as “underclass- 
men,” who, like him, are resisting Reagan-style attacks 
on youth. He quit his job rather titan take a cut in pay, 
below the minimum, while doing .the work of two people. 

Surely his resistance, as well as that of almost a 
quarter million 18 and 19-year-olds who decided not 
to register for the draft last summer, will be expressed 
in new forms of youth revolt. 

'Nothing' jobs for less pay 

Detroit, Mich. — It is very hard for a teenager to 
get a job out there, and when you do, it is for minimum 
wage. Now they are trying to lower that wage for teen- 
agers. I had the experience of working at a restaurant. 
They were trying to lower the wages I had. 

For almost a year I had been making $3.10 an 
hour and then they said I should work for $2.95. I quit. 
When I w$s working I .was really doing the job of two 
people. They had hired me at a time when three of us 
worked in the back — a cook, someone helping the cook 
and making the salads and another person stacking 
dishes. I was stacking dishes. When the person making 
salads quit, they did not hire anyone. Instead I ended 
up doing that job, too. 

I was the youngest one there. Everyone else was 
over 36. I felt the reason they piled work on me and 
then tried to lower my wage was because I was the 
youngest one there. I don’t feel that because I am 
young that I should be paid less money for doing some- 
thing that someone who is 22 would be doing. 

I think they are going to try and lower the wages 
because they think teenagers' won’t speak out and make 
a lot of commotion where older workers would. It is 
discrimination against “underclassmen.” — us teenagers. 
All they want is cheap labor. 

I don’t think teenagers are going to go for this 
dropping of the minimum wage. But they are almost 
forced to if they want a job. And the jobs offered are 
nothing. Restaurants, paper routes, stuff like that. 
What kind of a future could that bring? You would 
qever own the restaurant. 

And they sfly that it is a lower wage because they 
are training you. On the job I had, it took me only 
two or ithree weeks to learn everything. There wasn’t 
anything to it. —18 and looking 
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Chad 

In December, Libyan ruler Colonel Qadafi made 
yet another attempt to extend his influence in Africa 
when bis forces and local allies conquered neighboring 
Chad. The Libyan Army, as well as a 5,000-strong 
Libyan-trained '“Islamic Legion” made up of very highly 
paid mercenaries from different Arab countries, joined 
the civil war in Chad on the side of their ally, Goukouni 
Qeddei, ousting the pro-French faction led by Kissane 
Habre. 

France “warned” Qadafi but did not immediately 
dispatch any of its own Foreign Legion, as it had in 
previous Chad civil wars. 

Since coming to power in 1969, Colonel Qadafi has 
used Libya’s oil billions to make what he terms the 
“Islamic Revolution.” This involves some redistribution 
of property to the poor, a totalitarian military state 
masquerading as a government of peoples’ committees, 
assassination of opponents as far away as the U.S., and 
break-neck importation of advanced Western technology, 
especially military. 

Qadafi is 'in a hurry to develop an “Islamic” atom 
bomb and is spending billions in this effort. He has 
also increased his army from 20,000 to 50,000 in ten 
years, while increasing the number of students studying 
nuclear physics abroad. 

. Despite his militarization of Libyan society — in- 
cluding the universities — and his backing to the end 
of the murderous former Ugandan dictator Idi Amin, 
Qadafi’s ideas on “Islamic Revolution” have become a 
point of attraction for a segment of the youth and others 
in Black West Africa. This is because, despite the 
correct claims by those like Senegal’s leader Senghor 
that Qadafi is acting like an Arab slave raider, the 
pro-French policies of these corrupt neo-colonial regimes 
have long since alienated the youth. It is this void that 
Qadafi is trying to fill with his invasions and his so- 
called Green Book, modeled on the Koran and on con- 
cepts similar to Mao’s Cultural Revolution. 


The promise once held forth that Israel was the 
promised land of the Jews, has become a tarnished 
image that no longer lures emigrants. On the contrary, 
hundreds of thousands of Israelis have left the country 
since its founding. 

Much has been made of the anti-Semitic policies 
of the Russians, with justification. But of the 51,317 
Jews that left Russia in 1979, only 35 percent chose 
Israel as their new homeland. 

Israel is lax in keeping count on those who»leave 
the country, but last year 30,000 who departed did 
not return. Those leaving Israel are not confined to 
Bew emigrants who find life too hard, but a large 
proportion are native-born Israelis, Sabras. The policies 
of Begin, a 135 percent inflation rate, a serious housing 
problem, lack of employment, a decline in public con- 
fidence in the government and the economy, cause 
young Israelis to seek a better life elsewhere. 


Guyana 


(The following are excerpts of a letter we received 
from the Working People’s Vanguard Party of Guyana. 

Because of state control of paper, and very high 
prices, we have had to suspend the publication of our 
weekly stencilled news sheet VanguanL 

Since August, 1979, the police raided our party 
headquarters and carried off stacks of printed and 
imported papers, our duplicating machine, a typewriter 
and two executive members. The two members were 
released a few hours after and because of many demands 
some of the papers and the duplicating machine were 
returned. But the police still hold our typewriter. 

Our paper though small has been most successful 
in exposing, putting forward important political lines, 
which the other political parties followed later. In 
addition, we first exposed the machinations and double 
dealing of the Cubans and the Soviets in Guyana. 

Our principal political line in Guyana has been 
that the electoral road had been blocked by the PNC 
regime since 1968 and there was need for new revolu- 
tionary struggle. We also denounced any proposition 
at “critical support” to the PNC regime or a National 
Patriotic Front government which included that party. 
We first denounced the PNC “socialism” as a farce. 

Since September, 1980, we formed a coalition with 
two other political parties — the Liberator Party and 
the People’s Democratic Movement. 

Working People’s Vanguard Party 
69 Main Street 
Georgetewa, Guyana 


by Peter Mallory and Kevin A. Barry 







France 


The growing youth movement in Europe is seen 
in this fall 1980 demonstration in Zurich, Switzerland 
where thousands asked: “Support a free center for 
our youth,” and decried the vicious police reaction to 
previous demonstrations — “No police means no riots.” 
This December, more than a thousand West Berlin 
youth battled police who attacked their demonstra- 
tions protesting police evictions of more than 106 
squatters from an apartment house near the Berlin 
WalL Berlin has an estimated shortage of 50,000 
apartments. 


Ireland 


(We received the following letter from Dublin.) 

By ' mid -December the total of Irish Republican 
prisoners on hunger strike to the death in Northern 
Ireland prisons had increased to 40. IBy the 18th of 
December the original seven were on the brink of 
death. That day, following a British Cabinet decision, the 
essence of the prisoners' five demands (on clothing, 
work, free association, remission, letters and visits) were 
granted and the hunger strike ended without loss of life. 

As well as the campaign having politicised and 
mobilized Irish people in street demonstrations and 
increasingly militant direct action to a greater extent 
than for a decade, a major reason for British con- 
cessions was the massive build up of international pres- 
sure. (Significantly it was the British Foreign Office 
which eventually pushed Thatcher to settle with the 
hunger strikers). . . . 

At the time of writing (Dec. 29) the situation is 
still unclear. Nearly 500 men in Long Kesh (Maze) 
and 30 women in Armagh jail remain on the “blanket” 
protest. This will cease only when their own clothes 
are allowed in to them and conditions agreed by Britain 
actually granted. The prisoners have stated that the 
speed at which the protest ends is entirely dependent 
on the sincerity and manner of implementation by the 
British authorities of their proposals. Failure to do 
this could lead to another hunger strike. While thank- 
ing comrades all over the world for their tremendous 
support and efforts, it is important to stress that the 
struggle is by no means over. 

— Eibhlin Ni Sheidhir 

Arab women 

A Swiss organization has been formed to protect 
Arab women from the common practice of killing 
unmarried pregnant or “adulterous” Arab women by 
their own families. Women have formed their own un- 
derground railroad to get these women out of Arab 
lands to either seek abortions or to have their children 
in a peaceful country. 

The killers in these so-called “honor killings” are 
rarely brought to justice in Arab lands. The Quaker 
Society, which is involved in protecting the women, 
estimate that there is at least one killing per day in the 
West Bank area alone. The locations of various hospitals 
in Israel are circulated and the women are provided 
with air fare and hospital facilities for their care. 
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In a most blatant act of racism, the Communist 
Mayor off Vitry, France, a Paris suburb, led a group of 
his followers in a commando-type raid on an empty 
workers’ hostel — ripped out the heating, gas, plumbing 
and electricity, and destroyed the usefulness of the 
building to prevent the arrival of “any more immigrants 
to our community.” Three hundred Black workers from 
Mali were to move in from their dilapidated, condemned 
housing in the town of Saint-Maur. 

The Communist Mayor was carrying out the line of 
the French Communist Party leader, Georges Marchais, 
who is demanding “equal distribution” of foreign workers 
in France. With elections coming in the spring, the 
Communists are exploiting the economic crisis in France 
and appealing to the most racist elements in French 
society tb get votes for their discredited politics. 

The attack in Vitry was also supported by the local 
Socialist Party. In fact, this is only the latest in a whole 
series of racist incidents encouraged from the highest 
levels of the French CP, despite their occasional and 
perfunctory protests against government racism. 

In November, the Political Bureau of the French 
OP gave the green light to such racist attacks with its 
statement that: “We Communists say that yes, this im- 
migration, which throws French workers out of work 
must be stopped . . . The govern*ment of Giscard 
d'Estaing and his Minister, Stoleru, doesn’t do what it 
promises ... We approve of the concrete measures 
taken by Communist Mayors who oppose official pres- 
sures to find housing or construct housing that increases 
the concentration of immigrants . . . We approve of the 
Communist elected officials who have cut the total 
volume of welfare aid to immigrants.” (L’Homamte, 
11-5-80) 

When the French OP did turn about earlier in 1980 
from its former mild Eurocommunist critique of Russian 
Stalinistn in order totally to endorse Russia’s invasion of 
Afghanistan, some observers wrote that the CP had 
abandoned “nationalism” in favor of Russian-style 
“internationalism." 

In fact, in their policy of racism at home, they 
seem to be continuing their Eurocommunist concept of 
“Socialism with French colors,” joining the racist Giscard 
government. So far the open racism of the French CP 
has not sparked, the type of exodus of intellectuals from 
the Party that Afghanistan did. Nor has it received fhe 
type of criticism from the American CP, Angela Davis 
included, that its earlier Eurocommunist stance did. 

South Korea 

Riverside Church, Dec. 72, 7980 

Listen to the children. 

The little shorties of 
Miami, tell us “The U.S. is a 
lie.” On film, a Korean girl 
exalts her bravery in 
innocence and, in carnage, 
hundreds /possibly thousands 
of youth die of suicide in 
Korea since Kwangju. 

In an army hospital, a 
heart beats slowly — 

Kim Dae Jung, “ The most 
-trusted leader of the nation ” — 
lies still of exhaustion 
waiting for exile or 
execution. 

The night dread of martial 
law winds its spell through 
the streets of Kwangju, the 
air is. putrid, Once streets 
filled with furious, fighting 
youth and tear gas canisters, 
alive with sullen incredulity — 
leave what legacy now, what 
laws governed then? TM streets 
are transfixed under 
: j a gaping moon. 

We are 300 praying and singing 
in Riverside Church for 
the life of Kim Dae Jung. 

It is not enough to listen 
to Reverend Coffin for 
a nation’s life. 

Listen to the children 
as they die. 

— -Tern Ibuki 
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Reaganomics: militarization of the 
American economy and society 


by Charles Denby, Editor 

Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 
Recently I was invited to a birthday party in honor 
of Mrs. Rosa Parks of the Montgomery Bus Boycott. I 
was very glad to go because I have always held in, the 
highest esteem what she did for the Civil Rights Move- 
ment some 25 years ago. She was not the first person 
to refuse to ride in the back of a segregated bus, other 
people did similar protests years before and were ar- 
rested and sometimes shot and killed. But the objective 
situation was right at the time she took her stand and 
her individual act gave birth to a whole movement. 

However this birthday party, and a scholarship fund 
that they are trying to establish in her name in, Detroit, 
seem very far away from what Montgomery represented. 
It was after all a Black working-class mass movement 
that shook Montgomery and the whole South. But this 
party was one where I did not see any workers. Every- 
one there seemed like upper class people. Most of them 
were City Council, bigshot people, and TV crews from 
all the stations. 

(Continued on Page 5) 


by Olga Domanski, National Organizer, 

News and Letters Committees 

The battle lines were clear within 24 hours of 
Ronald Reagan’s Feb. 18 declaration of war on 
the American people, the presentation to Con- 
gress of his Economic Plan. Members of the 
UMW picketed the White House to oppose cuts 
for victims of Black Lung disease. Youths carry- 
ing signs to protest “Welfare for Chrysler but 
no CETA Training for Us” were dragged to 
police vans. While well-heeled and well-organ- 
ized conservative groups held a press conference 
to threaten an all-out campaign to defeat any 
legislator who voted against the Plan, the AFL-CIO 
warned that if the Plan went through, we would see long, 
hot summers that would make the ’60s look tame by 
comparison, and the 18-member Congressional Black 
Caucus pledged to present its own Plan by mid-March. 
Illinois Representative Gus Savage of that Caucus 
summed it up best: “Reagan is Robin Hood In reverse — 
robbing from the poor to give to the rich/’ 


'Philosophy and Revolution' 


Now out in a German edition 



PhilosophiederBeireiunij 
von Hegel bis Sartre 


hiropaveriag 


German title: 

Algebra of Revolution: 
Philosophy of Liberation 
from Hegel to Sartre 

published by Europaverlag, in Germany, 
Austria and Switzerland 
available from News & Letters — $18.00 


Review of English language edition 
from Journal of Chinese Philosophy 

Excerpts from a review of Raya Dunayevskaya’ s Philos- 
ophy and Revolution in Journal of Chinese Philosophy 7 
(1980). 

The recent work of Raya Dunayevskaya is an in- 
tresting and scholarly attempt to give a Marxist inter- _ 
pretation to one of the vital ideological and philosoph- 
ical problems of our time, viz., the relationship of 
theory and practice. 

The author has constructed a remarkably broad 
outline of the problem, commenting on extensive por- 
tions of the works of both Hegel and Marx. In addi- 
tion, she critically analyzes the interpretations given the 
insights of these great philosophers by such diverse 
theoreticians as Plekhanov, Lenin, Bukharin, Stalin, 
Trotsky, Mao and Sartre. With the exception of Lenin, 
she finds them all sorely wanting in, their understand- 
ing of Marx’s penetration into the proper relationship 
of theory ,and practice, as well as Hegel’s special con- 
tribution to that philosophically revolutionary insight... 

The reader frequently is astonished by the ease 
with which Dunayevskaya moves from deep theoretical 
penetration of the intricacies of the Hegelian dialectic 
to a tactical analysis of political and revolutionary ac- 
tivity in the light of that theory. She has an, extraordi- 
nary talent which appears to have been fine-tuned 
through great scholarship, originality of thought and a 
lifetime of political activity . . . 

IN HER REJECTION of both the Soviet and Chi- 
nese models for creating a Marxist humanist society, 
Dunayevskaya makes some salient points. Nevertheless 
her arguments for the most part are overstated on the 
basis of textual evidence. More importantly, their gen- 
eral thrust represents a serious misinterpretation of 
Marxism-Leninism. Her representation implies that no 
viable socialist movement has existed since the death 
of Lenin, and nearly a century after the death of Marx, 
history has yet to produce a politically viable society 
wherein the economic substructure can be designated - 
in any way, socialist ... 

The notion of viability is central to the understand- 
ing of the Marxist epistemological relationship of the- 
ory and practice. The term ‘viable’ connotes the charac- 
teristic of being able to survive in the outside world. 

(Continued on Page 9) 


None had needed to wait for Feb. 18, and what had 
at first been billed as Reagan’s “State of the Union” 
speech, to see this as the reality of the U.S. in 1981. All 
one needed to do was watch the $8 million Jan. 20 
coronation in Washington, D.C. — boasting an array of 
mink furs, diamond jewelry and private planes such as 
the Capital could not remember ever seeing in such 
abundance — and then read the story that same week 
of the thousands of unemployed in Chicago, III. who 
jammed the streets around a steel company to fight over 
the 100 job applications that had been rumored would 
be given out. 

Nor did anyone need to give Reagan his “first 100 
days” to prove where he intended to take the 230 mil- 
lion Americans he had deluded himself into thinking had 
given him a “mandate.” 

• Only two days after his coronation, Reagan invited 
representatives of the misnamed “Right to Life” (read: 
anti-rights) group into his Oval Office in order to re- 
affirm his pledge to seek a Constitutional ban on abor- 
tions. 

• The very first act of his misnamed Secretary of 

Education (read: Ignorance), Terrel Bell, was to throw 
out the federal rule requiring schools to provide bilingual 
instruction for non-English speaking children, 70 percent 
of whom are Hispanic. It affects over 500 school districts 
across the land. - 

• At the very first press conference held by his 
misnamed Secretary of Defense (read: War) Caspar 
Weinberger raised the specter of the Neutron Bomb — 
which destroys “only people,” but leaves property intact 
— so horrifying a weapon and so dehumanized a concept 
that Carter had dropped his plans for producing it as 
quickly as he had raised it in the wake of the worldwide 
outrage against it. 

• And so anxious to “get cracking” was Reagan’s 
new Secretary of State, Alexander Haig — who had been 
Richard Nixon’s closest c.ornrade-in-arms and had now 
been nicknamed CINCWORLD (military jargon for “com- 
ander in chief of the world”) — that he didn’t even wait 
for the inaugural balls to be over to get to work. As if 
there could be any doubt, he seized the first opportunity 
to spell out this Administration's end to even a pretense 
of concern for “Human Rights” around the world. 

ONSLAUGHT AGAINST HUMAN RIGHTS 

It was that same total contempt for human rights 
that was spelled out for the homefront by Reagan’s new 
Budget Director, David Stockman. Indeed, so cold- 
blooded were the slashing cuts he handed Reagan to 
propose to Congress that they were immediately dubbed 
the “hitlist.” They included everything from extended 
unemployment benefits, food stamps (on which 22 million 
Americans now depend), the CETA (Comprehensive Em- 
ployment Training Act) job program, Medicaid, ADC 
and the child nutrition program, to student aid, the arts, 
urban development and rural electrification. 

All these are to be given the death blow at the very 
moment when unemployment in the U.S., which aver- 
aged 7.4 percent in 1980, is expected to go past 8 per- 
cent next year; and even government officials admit it 
is much greater if you include all those millions who 
have been out of "work so long they no longer are con- 
sidered “in the job market.” In cities like Detroit the 
official unemployment rate is now 13.7 percent and ris- 
ing daily. Over 60 percent of its population is already on 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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WOMAN AS REASON 


by Terry Moon 

March 1981 is not only the month of International 
Women’s Day, it is also the 110th anniversary of the 
Paris Commune that began on March 18, 1871. It was 
on that date that the army of Versailles tried to take 
the Cannon from Paris thus leaving it defenseless 
against enemy troops. They wer^ stopped by the milk- 
maids of Paris who, throughout tne two short months of 
the Commune, revealed themselves as the most creative 
revolutionaries, fighting not only to overthrow the exist- 
ing reactionary regime, but in the process, holding fast 
to a Vision of what they wanted to create. 

To celebrate the month of March and to delVe 
into the particular dimension of women as revolution- 
aries, I would like to discuss three revolutionary women: 
Elizabeth Dmitrieff, Bernadette Devlin McAliskey, and 
Isobel do Carmo. 

The Russian woman, Elizabeth Dmitrieff, went to 
London in 1870 to ask Karl Marx what she could do 
to help create revolution. Marx suggested that she go to 
Paris to organize a women’s section of the First Inter- 
national. It was there, when she was only 21 years old, 



ELIZABETH 

DMITRIEFF 


that she organized the greatest women’s organization of 
the Commune, Union des Femmes Pour la Defense de 
Paris et les Soins aux Blesses (the Women’s Union for 
the Defense of Paris and the Care of the Wounded). 



women- 


The trial of four Navajo women in Big Mountain, 
Ariz. ended in a mistrial on Jan. 10 when one of the 
jurors failed to appear in court. The women had been 
arrested in September' for trying to prevent government 
crews from fencing their land. Vast mineral wealth was 
discovered on the land, which has been shared by Navajo 
and Hopi tribes for centuries, and the women have been 
fighting both the government, which has ordered the 
relocation of 5,600 Navajo, and the Hopi Tribal Council 
which seeks exclusive ownership of the land. 

Information from Big Mama Rag 
* * * 

If the mothers of three Black children known to 
have been murdered in Atlanta, Ga. had not formed 
The Committee to Stop Children’s Murders, police might 
still be ignoring the tragedy. One mother, Camille Bell, 
i who was an organizer for SNOC during the Civil Rights 
Movement, said, “It takes a lot to get people concerned 
about a child out of the ghettos. The feeling of the 
v middle class— who cops and bureaucrats tend to be — 
is ‘These people don’t care about their children, so why 
should I?’ But a lot of these ghetto people care deeply. 
Their kids are about the only things they have in the 
world.” Contributions can be sent to the committee 
c/o Willie Mae Mathis, P.O. Box 42257, Atlanta, GA, 
38811. Information from Off Our Backs 

* * * 

/ Adaide Foppa, a Guatemalan human rights activist, 
was kidnapped in Guatemala City where she had gone to 
visit her mother on Dec. 19, aftd has not been heard 
from since. She had been in exile since 1954 in Mexico 
and was a founder of the feminist magazine fern. Fem- 
inists have joined with several other groups to protest 
her kidnapping and the government’s refusal to investi- 
gate. Protest letters can be sent to Pres. Romero Lucas 
Garcia, Palacio Nacional, Guatemala City, Guatemala, 
C.A. Society for Women in Philosophy Newsletter 
* * * 

As part of an effort to boost the declining birth 
rate, 'Russian officials have begun to talk about the 
“joys of unwed motherhood” and to warn about abusing 
the right to abortion (the only available form of birth 
V control). In addition, the government issued new rules 
on Jan. 1, banning women from 460 blue collar jobs 
such as truck driver and construction worker. Russian 
women are still held responsible for the majority of 
household chores -and the government assumes that by 
keeping them off heavy jobs they will all go home and 
have children. Perhaps they should check “the other 
side of the coin.” 


Women as revolutionaries— in history and today 


When one reads of the Union des Femmes' it is 
obvious that as far as Dmitrieff was concerned, it was 
a chapter of the First International. The general staff 
of the Union des Femmes was composed of four work- 
ing women and three inteUectual women. 

In her report, to the Commune’s Commission for 
Labor and Exchange, Dmitrieff insisted that “the prod- 
uct to the producer, can be effectuated only by means 
of free productive associations . . .” She also took up 
the shortening of the' working day and equal pay for 
equal work. Women immediately began to sign up for 
these new workshops that the Union des Femmes was 
prepared to set up. But the same day as their planned 
mass meeting of women, May 18, 1871, the Versailles 
troops entered Paris. The Union des Femmes fought to 
defend the Paris Commune so that the new way of life 
they were planning could become reality. 



BERNADETTE 

DEVLIN 

McALISKEY 


When 1 heard that Bernadette Devlin McAliskey 
had been shot for Her support of the hunger strikes of 
H-Block/ Armagh prison, I thought back to what had 
so struck me about her back in 1971-1972. She never 
separated the fight for freedom of Irish Catholics and 
that of American Blacks. 

After visiting Angela Davis in jail in 1971 she said, 
“Her fight is like mine, for the liberation of her own 
people, . . . Were Angela Davis not black and were she 
not Communist, she would not be today in solitary con- 
finement in prison. She is a Communist, but I am not. 
1 am opposed to the Russian system because it is state 
capitalism. But I am opposed to the political oppression 
here.” 

Devlin also attacked the racism of the British 
against the East and West Indians, Pakistanis, and 
Africans— the so-called “guest laborers” in Britain. She 
fought the racist Immigration Bill. When British, para- 
troopers coldly murdered 13 Derry citizens on “Bloody 
Sunday,” January 30, 1972, Bernadette compared the 
killings to South Africa: “This is our Sharpeville. We 
will never forget it.” t ' 

Her vision of not only a united Ireland but a 
socialist Ireland represented the highpoint of the Irish 
Civil Rights Movement — a fact that becomes clearer as 
that struggle degenerates from a mass movement to 
acts of terrorism. 


1) The best book to read on the women of the Paris Commune 
is The Women Incendiaries by Edith Thomas. 
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ISOBEL DO CARMO 

• 

The Portuguese Revolution of 1975, like the Paris 
Commune of 1871, revealed working women as creative 
revolutionaries. 2 That was so whether it was Portuguese, 
domestic workers seizing a building to have a place to 
discuss the revolution, women production workers occu- 
pying factories, agricultural women taking the land or 
the Wotnen’s Liberation Movement raising not only the 
question of abortion, but of male chauvinism within the 
revolutionary movement. 

The activity of women included that of one of the 
most revolutionary groupings, the PRP/BR (Revolution- 
ary Party of the Proletariat — Revolutionary Brigades) 
headed by Isobel do Carmo. The PRP/BR helped or- 
ganize revolutionary councils of workers, soldiers and 
sailors. 

It is for this reason that Isobel do Carmo has 
been sitting in jail since 1978 with her 3-year-old son. 
She is charged with “moral responsibility” for activities 
of the PRP/BR, some of which were committed before 
the overthrow of the fascist Caetano regime. Do Carmo 
remains in jail despite the passage of an Amnesty Bill 
in 1979 giving amnesty to all “misdeeds of a political 
nature”; despite the illegality of her trial. 

* * * 

To Marx, women’s fight for freedom was crucial be- 
cause it revealed just exactly how total, how all encom- 
passing a revolution must be if it is to free every seg- 
ment of society. Women revolutionaries have always 
brought something absolutely critical to revolutionary 
struggles and that is their knowledge of how total the 
uprbbtiftg of the old society must be, along with a vision 
of a new society built on human foundations. 


2) For more information on the women in the Portuguese revolu- 
tion see "Will the Revolution ni Portugal Advance", 1976, by 
Raya Dunayevskaya. Order from News & Letters. 


Thoughts of an ADC mother 

Flint, Mich. — 'Things are hard being on ADC. Even 
before Reagan came into office and started talking about 
cutting! back on the welfare, it was a struggle to support 
my children and myself. During some of the coldest 
days this winter theVe was no heat in my house because 
the fufnace was broken and my landlady wouldn’t fix 
it. Welfare wouldn’t help me get the furnace fixed or 
pay the down-payment on a new place so I could' move. 

I’d rather have a job than be on aid, but there 
are no jobs. Some of the factory workers here used to 
look down on people on welfare. But now there have 
been so many lay-offs that they themselves have to go 
on aid. Reagan says he’s going' to cut back on food- 
stamps and on unemployment benefits. His ideas and 
programs are not going to make the lives of Black 
people any better, no matter what he says. 

Already people are talking about what they will do 
if these cutbacks come. There will be protests, maybe 
non-violent, maybe violent. t ‘ 

As a woman, I know ! am strong, because of all 
I have to live through every day, for ray children and 
for*myself. 1 think it’s important that the thoughts of 
women on welfare are heard, that our feelings are 
recognized. 

— Black welfare mother 

Follow-up 

Ed. Note — The following are updates on stories 
which toe printed in last month’s News & Letters. 

Clerical workers at Blue Cross/Blue Shield in, De- 
troit voted on Jan. 22 in favor of representation by the 
UAW. Workers suspect that the company will use the 
union election as a scapegoat for lay-offs which they 
anticipate as a result of a long-planned reorganization. 
It is hoped that the UAW will help fight the lay-offs 
now that they are in. 

* * * 

Workers who had been on strike for 18 weeks at 
34 Arnolds Drug stores in Michigan, maintaining a 24- 
hour picket line even during bitter cold weather, ac- 
cepted a new offer from the company on Feb. 21 and 
have returned to work. Details of the settlement are 
not known as we go to press. 
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Viva la Huelga-Boycott Texas 


Editors Note: The fallowing report is largely taken 
from El Cuhamil, newspaper of the Texas Farm Work- 
ers’ Union ( TFWU ). 

On Jan. 14, 1981, the TFWU launched for the sec- 
ond time an organizing drive in the citrus groves of the 
Rio Grande Valley. The TFWU declared a general 
strike against the whole Texas citrus industry at the 
International Bridge when, 200 workers gathered there 
and voted to strike. The workers, both documented and 
undocumented, voted to stay out of the fields and not 
to pick the oranges and grapefruit. 

The same day, close to 50 workers walked out of 
the field belonging to Alamo Citrus and formed a car 
caravan. They formed a picket line in front of the 
world’s largest pink grapefruit producer Texsun, and 
blocked the entrance to the juice plant. Later, the 
workers dumped Texsun grapefruit and orange juice on 
the road in front of the plant, launching a national 
boycott against Texsun and all Ruby Red and Star 
Ruby grapefruit from Texas, including the Trophy 
Brand. 


Boycott Texsun , Big Tex , Ruby! 

On Jan. 15, another 100 workers waited out and 
set up picket lines in front of the Texas Citrus Ex- 
change, dumping cans of Big Tex orange juice and 
starting the process for a national boycott against Big- 
Tex Juices. The picketers urged the workers in the 
plant to support the strike by demanding a union con- 
tract inside of the plant. That same night, nearly 30 
workers from Brownsville, voted to support the strike. 

The demands of the workers include $10 per box 
of oranges and $8 per box of grapefruit, eight hours 
per day guaranteed, toilet facilities in the fields, $5 
per hour, an insurance plan, a pension plan, and a 
written contract, with the TFWU as their representa- 
tives. 

, During the course of the strike, the TFWU has 
called for support of the Salvadoran revolutionaries in 
their struggle for national liberation. The TFWU has 
demanded that the U.S. stop all economic aid to the 
fascist junta in El Salvador immediately. 


As the general strike continues with picketing in 
several fields, the Ku Klux Klan has announced that 
it is going to patrol the border to stop the flow of 
undocumented workers. In addition, the Migra (immi- 
gration) has intensified its harassment of workers and 
its attacks against the undocumented workers. The 
Migra searches vehicles, buses and trucks trying to in- 
timidate undocumented workers into not participating in 
the strike. y > . 

This harassment has not stopped the strike, as on 
Jan. 26, more than 100 orange pickers from Alamo 
Citrus walked out and set up picket lines in front of 
Alamo Citrus packing shed, urging the workers inside 
to demand union recognition inside the plant. Then 
40 workers at Donna Citrus walked out on strike and 
joined the picket lines. Their grove had been harvested 
once, and the only grapefruit left was at the top of the 
trees. Workers were not making even $1.00 per hour. 

Work stoppage at Art Steel 

Bronx, N.Y.— ‘We had a work stoppage at the Art 
Steel plant at 170th St. on Feb. 6. We all stopped 
working because we were being harassed by all those 
bosses from the office— Cantos, Kay and their boys. 

All morning they had been standing over us, push- 
ing us to produce more, telling us how to work, how 
many pieces they say the machine is supposed to make, 
and so on. Tliey stand there with a watch in their hand 
and time us. 

We said we’re not going to work like this. We all 
stopped, every department. But the union came along 
and told us, “Go back to work, we’ll settle this peace- 
fully in the office.” But here is how they settled it: we 
all got docked half an hour’s pay for the work stop- 
page. And all the big bosses are still down here walk- 
ing all around just watching us. They want us to work 
right to the last minute. j . 

In the near future the same actions will be taken 
against the employers to stop them from harassing us. 
We’re short-handed as it is now since they sent some 
workers to the other plant, and you can’t do but so 
much anyway. 1 

— Art Steel workers 


FROM THE AUT0 SilfcPS 


Wage cuts, givebacks 
threaten all workers 

f . , ■. ' : 

by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

> Earlier this year, Chrysler workers, both union and 
non-union, voted to accept the Fraser-Chrysler plan to 
cut wages and benefits in order to keep Chrysler from 
! bankruptcy. It is plain that the Chrysler agreement has 
: laid the ground for eroding the'wage standards, benefits, 
I" and improved working conditions won by hard struggles 
! and sacrifices- of workers through many years. 

; This will apply to all other industries — steel, rubber, 

■ transportation and non-union workers as well. In direct 
' contradiction to U.S. workers losing ground in their 
labor struggle, Polish workers reached the high point 
in their struggle when they won the right to be paid 
while on strike. The message from Polish workers to 
U S. workers should be loud and clear. 

Why are GM and Ford willing to hold out this 
“carrot” called profit-sharing after so many years of 
fighting sharing the profit with workers in decent pay, 
benefits, etc.? Could it be a slight-of-hand trick to cover 

I ) all that the proposed agreement would take away? 
hat good is “profit-sharing” to any worker whose plant 
i.s been or Will be moved to a foreign country or to 
right-to-work state? 

I understand that Chrysler is now building a new 
i tom a ted and unlimited plant in Mexico. At this mo- 
ent, when ithe auto industry is crying for an embargo 
jainst “imports,” they themselves are the ones who 
e importing parts and engines which 'are assembled 
:re and called “American cars.” The corporate struc- 
re itself is responsible for being unable to meet- so- 
iled “foreign competition.” They are the ones who 
ake the wrong decisions. Workers have not had any- 
ing to say about what was produced or how it was 
be produced. 

Workers are not' responsible for “gas guzzlers, 
mons, and defective cars.” If management expects 
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concessions and sacrifices from workers, the workers 
should have in the, agreement equal pay and equal 
rights on what, how, where and when to build, including 
the “sacred cow” of line speed. 


Fleetwood 
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Girding up 


for Reagan s 


cutbacks 


Detroit, Mich, — Workers here are still talking about 
Reagan’s speech and the cuts he is promising, and what 
people are going to do — especially young people. The 
young and the poor now in the street will be especially 
hard hit by Reagan’s plans. He has promised the re- 
tirees who vote, that their pensions won’t be cut, but 
he will drop the social security benefit for going to 
college,' or for dependents. This is while young people 
won’t he able to come into our industry for years and 
years. 

With two shifts back at Fleetwood, you still have 
to have six years to be working. Next year is the bigger 
cut, when they bring in all the robots to the Body 
Shop. Dept. 3, where they now have 300 to 400 people 
on welding gpns, will look like a solid line of~ robots. 
Then comes a further reduction of workers Wherf the 
plant moves. 

GM has been threatening to demand reopening of 
the contract to get wage concessions, but we have just 
a year and a half to go on the contract. I expect the 
contract won’t be reopened, but when GM and the 
UAW go to the bargaining table next time in 1982, 
there definitely will be some cuts. 

When Mayor Youngs says that 60 percent of De- 
troiters are on some form of public aid there are no 
other jobs to go to. You could go to Houston, but you 
take a big cut in wages and have no union besides. 
Reagan is targeting for attack the big cities with higher 
union wages, even though they are low compared to 
some other industrial countries, although not Japan. 
If Reagan succeeds, soon it is possible that the U.S. 
will have the lowest wages of any major industrial 
country. j 

-—Body Shop worker 


by John Mareotte 

Workers at my plant are worried about what Rea- 
gan’s budget cuts are going to mean for us. Our’ fam- 
ilies depend on food stamps even when we’re working 
because we are low wage workers. We need daycare for 
our children. Some of us came through the CETA pro- 
gram; and some young workers hoped to go to trade 
school or college. 

And what will happen to our jobs? Reagan called 
for a freeze on government buying of office furniture, 
and that’s what my plant makes. 

LAY-OFFS, RACISM, WAR 

The young workers will catch hell first. Already 
you never know week to week if you will be laid ^ off, 
transferred to another plant or put on night shift. “The 
only thing you can be sure of here, is you can’t be 
sure of anything,” is what the young workers say. One 
put it this way: “I see the company can do anything 
they want to you and the union won’t say a damn 
thing, as long as it’s by seniority. We have got no 
rights.” 

The military draft is also on the minds of young 
workers. With Reagan supporting every dictator who 
says he’s friendly to the U.S., workers say he will land 
us in a war for sure. We were talking of the racist 
murders around the country when young Black workers 
brought up the draft. They said, “Why should I have 
to fight for ‘my country’ and kill people who never did 
anything to me? What has this country done for me? 
I’ve had to do everything for myself.” 

REAGAN S PHONY SOLUTION 

Reagan said on TV that “the productivity of Amer- 
ican workers” is the key to everything. He recognizes 
in his way that labor is central. So he wants to solve 
his mess all on our backs! When he says, “We have 
to give American workers the tools to produce more per 
worker,” he is calling for more Unimation robots, more 
speed-up and more workers thrown out of work by 
those machines. 

The Polish Communist leaders also tried to save 
their economy by telling their workers to work harder 
for less. In Poland they double meat prices, here they 
cut food stamps. But we all know what the response 
of Polish workers has been — Solidarity, the free trade 
union movement of strikes and occupations. We will 
yet hear from the American workers. 

As a South American worker told me the day 
after Reagan's inauguration spectacle of millionaires, 
“If things keep going this way, there will be a revolu- 
tion in this country like the first one 200 years ago.” 
It is very real when you are in the factory, not sure 
if you will still have a job tomorrow, and going home 
to a heatless New York apartment where at least six 
hav^ already frozen to death this winter. 

Boycott Shell OH 

Springfield, 111.— In our present struggle for justice 
here, we are confronted by the coporate power of Shell 
Oil Company. Recently Shell opened' a coal mine in 
Elkhart, a small distance north of here. They have 
employed only out-of-town scabs at this mine. 

The most deplorable aspect of this is that our own 
city-controlled utility company. City Water Light and 
Power, has contracted to purchase the coal from this 
mine at a time when the unemployment rate among 
area construction workers exceeds 50 percent. And if 
this isn’t enough, the City Water Light and Power is 
asking this city’s residents to pay 25 percent more for 
their water. 

The Coalition of Area Labor (C.O.A.L.) has or- 
ganized a boycott of Shell Oil because of this scab mine. 
Shell has responded to our struggle by stonewalling any 
attempt to negotiate a settlement and has filed a lawsuit 
against C.O.A.L. for organizing this boycott. 

For all those who read this we urge you to boycott 
all Shell Oil products and bring an end to this out- 
rageous injustice! This oligarchical city has for years 
squeezed out any attempt at labor solidarit; At the 
same time the city proclaims itself as the one-time home 
of that famous union organizer, John L ' , >s. 

— 4, ..^ colt supporter 
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THEORY / PRACTICE 


China's 'Gang of four' trial charade and 

the so-called Cultural Revolution; media and the global crises 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

Part II 

WHAT WAS THE BEGINNING? WHAT WAS 
THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION ? 

Let’s get back to fundamentals when Mao succeeded 
in overthrowing the corrupt Chiang Kai-shek, the puppet / 
of U.S. imperialism. 

The new China, Mao’s China, stood up to the whole/ 
imperialist world and won national independence. He 
did so at the head of a peasant army which asked the 
.workers to continue working. It did maintain its na- 
tional independence and put the country on its feet. It 
openly admitted that it was state-capitalism but claimed 
that the masses need not worry about it, since political 
power was in the hands of the Communist Party which 
would protect -them. It also won another war — the 
Korean War? It gained help from Russia and embarked 
on its own Five Year Plan, restoring both the national 
economy, which lay in ruins, and peace. 



Chinese peasants demonstrate for food and democracy. 


There was no doubt that the Chinese were, at first, 
enthusiastic about the new Tegime which, though it had 
openly designated itself as “state capitalist,” talked of 
“a coming socialist society” since “political power was in 
the hands of the Communist Party.” Meanwhile, it re- 
mained a “four class” government — and the working 
class was the one that was poorly paid and housed. 

Things changed in the mid-1950s. What shook China 
was exactly what shook up Russian state-capitalism call- 
ing itself “Communist” — the rise of a totally new op- 
position from below, from the Left, from the masses, 
who hungered for a true socialist society and were will- 
ing to die for it. It came to a climax with the 1956 Hun- 
garian Revolution. 

Mao, however, was under the illusion that because 
he was nowhere as evil as Stalin, he could escape such 
a development. He declared: “Let 100 flowers bloom; let 
100 schools of thought contend.” They did just that — 
for exactly six weeks. Whereupon, Mao took a 180-degree 
turn and said that any who had illusions that they would 
create a Hungary in China would soon learn what state 
power really meant. 

In suppressing the voices of revolt at home, Mao 
began to look not only for a different foreign alignment, 
but a new world axis — a Third World axis to challenge 
both the U.S. and Russia. On that there were no serious 
differences within the Politburo, especially since the 
Sino-Soviet orbit had been transformed into the Sino- 
Soviet conflict and Mao had gained the adherence not 
only of Aidit, who headed the massive Communist Party 
of Indonesia, but of the actual ruler of that land, 
Sukarno. 
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Within and without, 1965 did, however, become the 
breaking point. First, Mao could no longer claim that 
China was the “besieged fortress” when U.S. imperialism 
was raining bombs on Hanoi, not on Peking. Secondly, 
in place of a, Peking-Djakarta axis emerging, what broke 
out in Indonesia was the most horrifying counter- 
revolution. The veritable bloodbath — of revolutionary 
nationalists as well as Communists — put an end to that 
kind of Third World axis, By that time, not only did 
some of the Communist Parties which had sided with 
China in the Sino-Soviet conflict — such as the Korean 
CP — begin calling tor a united front of all Communists, 
including Russia, for the defense of Vietnam against U.S. 
imperialism — but so did the majority of Mao’s own 
Politburo. 

The one who remained with Mao that year was Lin 
Biao; he came out with his speech, “Long Live the Vic- 
tory of the People’s War,” which propounded that, just 
as the. Chinese Revolution had been victorious by having 
the peasant army “outflank" the cities, so the Third 
World could win by outflanking the industrialized world. 
As was characteristic of Mao when he became a minority, 
he disappeared. 

When he re-emerged, it was with his greatest brain- 
storm — the so-called Great Proletarian Cultural Revo- 
lution — which, along with proclaiming the order, r 
“Bombard the Headquarters!", issued the slogans, 
“Russia is Enemy Number One" and “Learn from the 
Army!” 

Though the so-called Cultural Revolution was no 
proletarian revolution, the youth who took Mao at his 
word that “it is right to rebel,” took that to mean a 
right to rebel against the Communist bureaucrats just 
as against capitalists. Indeed, they called their Commu- 
nist leaders "capitalist roaders,” and the revolt from 
below soon escaped the confines set by Mao. 4 It was at 
that point that the order was given to put down the 
revolt and Lin led that counter-revolution. There was no 
doubt by that time that the main axis of power had 
moved into the Army, Lin’s army. 

From the start of the Cultural Revolution, I had 
asked whether the deification of Mao was really mum- 
mification: “The discerning reader cannot help but won- 
der whether Mao is being deified — or mummified. Is 
Lin living in the reflected glory of Mao, as the press 
holds, or is Mao being allowed to live, out his remaining 
years as a deity only because he transferred total au- 
thority to Lin, the head of the Army?” (See News & 
Letters, October, 1966) 

THE MAO-LIN DISPUTE 

In 1969, the very year when the Ninth Congress 
declared Lin the “closest-comrade-in-arms” of Mao, the 
border disputes between Russia and China began on the 
Ussuri River. The internal differences as to how much 
power the army takes, and how much the state, were 
related both to these confrontations in particular, and 
to foreign events in general. It was almost directly after 
that very Congress that had specified Lin as Mao’s “suc- 
cessor” that the dispute between Mao and Lin began. 

It had been clear to Mao — who was no novice either 
in faction fights or in wars, in maneuvers or in amalgams 
with super power imperialists — that there truly was a 
difference between them, and that Lin stood in the way 
of his 180-degree turn to relations with U.S. imperialism. 

It wasn’t Lin who began a so-called assassination plot. It 
was Mao — who began removing Lin from the power he 
had just granted him. 

From the Borgias to Stalin to Mao, there is certainly 
nothing new in the fact that rulers, as they prepare to 
remove one .of their “colleagues,” promptly accuse the 
one to be removed of the very crimes they are them- 
selves committing. Thus Stalin, at the very time he was 
sending up test balloons to prepare for his pact with 
Hitler, accused .General Tukhachevsky of just that, and 
had him executed in the infamous Frame-up Trials — 
conducting ail this secretly— in camera. Thus, it was- 
when Mao began accusing Lin of dealing with “foreign 
powers,” that Mao, Zhou and Deng were themselves 
testing the warm waters of U.S. imperialism — which, 
at that particular moment, was equally anxious, not just 
to establish friendly relations with China “for them- 


selves,” but to get off the hot seat of the Vietnam War 
and the newly-opened Nixon war against Cambodia. Yes, 
1970-71 — as that red carpet began being prepared for 
Nixon’s arrival in China in 1972 — was quite a period of 
world tensions. 

By that time, Lin did, indeed, have an active faction 
and while it is doubtful whether any of the “explana- 
tions” that Zhou, Mao and Jiang were propagating about 
him werd true — and no one really knows whether Lin 
was in the airplane which crashed in Mongolia — there 
is proof of the “Outline of Project 571,” which was a 
plan to fight Mao. Lin’s code-name for Mao was B-52. 
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4— See the three Sheng-wu-lien documents reproduced 
in Peking and the New Left: At Home and Abroad (pub- 
lished by the’ Center for Chinese Studies of the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, 1969). Consult also The 
Revolution is Dead, Long Live the Revolution, compiled 
and edited by “The 70’s,” May 1976. See also the Nov. 
1980 issue of N&L which contains an essay-article by 
Bob McGuire which includes the newest information 
from the opposition group within China, the Li Yizhe. j 


Extracts from the "Outline of Project '571.* “ 

One of the proofs that outside Communists — in- 
cluding those who had been as close as the Albanians — 
didn’t believe the story of Lin being a “capitalist roader” 
and did surmise correctly that it was a question of the 
attitude to, U.S. imperialism, was Enver Hoxha’s state- 
ment; “Did Lin approve the negotiations with Kissinger 
and the decisions that were taken?” The reference was 
to the Nov. 30, 1971 Chinese press release about “those 
engaged in conspiracies or plots,” by which Mao very 
obviously meant Lin Biao. > 

Jn a word, because Lin’s downfall came within a 
few days of Kissinger’s trip to Peking, it was not hard 
to reach the conclusion, so scrupulously kept secret by 
Mao, that Lin would, indeed, have been too serious an 
obstacle to “normalization” of relations with the U.S. 
The two years, 1971-73 — between the fall of Lin and 
the time when the Chinese people first learned the story 
as officially concocted by Mao and Zhou, who read it to 
the 1973 Congress — were years in which it was clear 
that so much power had gone into the Army during the 
Cultural Revolution that even the death of Lin and the 
calumny against him had not succeeded in eliminating 
the Army opposition to Mao. 

What remained of the Party leadership and that of 
the government which had not been destroyed by the 
so-called Red Guards was in the hands of Zhou Enlai; 
and poor Jiang Qing was left as mistress of the reformed 
opera. With Mao’s approval, they had to begin “re- 
habilitating” many of the old party leaders. Headed by 
Deng and focused on the economy as elaborated by Zhou 
and Deng, China was to continue on its state-capitalist 
road without Mao’s pretenses of “permanent, uninter- 
rupted, continuous revolution.” 

WHERE TO NOW? 

Where the main Western scholar specialists on China 
were talking nonsense — from Schram’s Permanent 
Revolution to Karnow’s From Revolution to Revolution 
to Revolution — we entitled our analysis, “From Con- 
tradiction to Contradiction to Contradiction” (See my 
Philosophy and Revolution.) That is to say, it should 
have been clear from the Yenan days in 1937 — when 
Mao, in proclaiming his philosophy in On Contradiction, 
had denuded the concept both of the Hegelian objec- 
tivity and Marx’s class conflict — that what characterized 
Mao Thought was endless class collaiborationism, whether 
that was with Chiang Kai-shek in the war against Japan, 
or against Chiang Kai-shek, but with a “four class bloc” 
of national state-capitalism: whether that was Sino- 
Soviet “unbreakable, friendship” or Sino-Soviet conflict. 
With China as the center of “internationalism,” 

It is true that in taking a somewhat independent 
road from Russian state-capitalism and desiring not to 
travel the Russian road to full bureaucratization, he had 
attempted some aspect of the Marxian concept of con- 
tinuous revolution in the sense that revolution does not 
stop with the conquest of power. But once one reduces 
both the philosophy of revolution and revolution itself 
to the concept of Great Helmsman — to Quotations from 
Chairman Mao Tse-tung, fragmented into bite-sized pieces 
without any respect for historic conditions and mass 
movements- from practice that would be inseparable 
(Continued on Pago 19) : ■ * 
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More than 300 persons marched Feb. 8 in Alexandria, La. in support of a Federal judge’s school desegrega- 
tion order. The judge’s order was recently under attack by three white students who refused to change from an 
all-white to an integrated schools. 


BLACK-RED VIEW 


Baraka's 'Confession' on Anti-Semitism 

by John Alan servative Black organizations was made possible be- 

Amiri Baraka, (LeRoi Jones) was featured in the cause SNCC and CORE were for a time closer to this new 

Dec. 17, 1980 issue of The Village Voice, which published Black consciousness which wanted to change reality be- 

his very long article entitled “Confessions of a Former yond the democratic liberal concept. However, even the 

Anti-Semite.” This “confession” purports to chronicle more radical leaders failed to draw theoretical and prac- 

Baraka’s “Descent into the Wasteland of anti- tical conclusions from the activity of Black forces from 

Semitism,” and how he finally escaped by “moving to beloV other than to express it under the ambiguity of 

the left” and away from the ideas of cultural nationalism Black Power. Black Power in turn, suffered from inter- 

when he began to read Nkrumah, Cabral, (Machal, So- pretations placed upon it by the leaders’ own subjecivity, 

bu’kwe. He states: “For these African revolutionaries, the which was not grounded in the concrete activities of the 

enemy was imperialism, not white people, not Jews.” Black masses in motion. 

Baraka obviously wants to rid himself of the odium BARAKA’S WASTELAND 
of anti-Semitisnh- This is understandable, when today, Baraka is archetypical of those Black intellectuals 

right-wing forces are spouting anti-Semitic and anti-Black who bring ideas to the Black Liberation Movement, rather 

filth. For a Black public figure to permit himself to be than developing ideas, dialectically by criticism, out of 

tagged as an anti-Semite would mean that he is either the Black Liberation Movement itself. Their intellectual 

a fool or insane. role has been the tragic one of attempting to substitute 

However, Baraka’s “confession” is not a confession their own subjectivity for the consciousness of the mass 

but a lengthy convoluted attempt to justify his past role movement. Amiri Baraka has been very clear about this 

as an anti-Semite — as if a confession of fault is the in one of his nationalistic poems: “When I die, the con- 

, next thing to innocence. He sh&melessly blames his sciousness I carry I will to black people. May they pick 

anti-Semitism on the Black Liberation Movement! He me apart and take the useful part, the sweet meat of my 

i says: “Anti-Semitism grew in the Black Liberation Move- feelings. And leave the bitter b.s. rotten white parts 

1 ment as it moved further into cultural nationalism. For alone. - ” I 

instance, as whites were put out of such organizations as In a nutshell, the above is the “wasteland” of person- 

; SNCC and CORE, the “Jewish influence” over these or- a l subjectivity that Baraka has yet to tear himself away 
ganizations was cited as one reason why. Yet Baraka from. In his confession, Baraka says that most of his 

fails to mention that he, along with Ron Karenga, were ideas and theories were tested in day-to-day practice, not 

the prominent theoretical architects of cultural national- simply allowed to grow malignantly reactionary in an 
ism, with all its atavism, African neo-traditionalism ’ ebony tower. But, nowhere does he mention how these 

> that he now finds as one of the sources of anti-Semitism ideas were tested, including the idea of anti-Semitism, 

in the Black Liberation Movement. which he claims he got from the Sunni Muslims 

Of course Black cultural nationalism or narrow na- 
tionalism is not the source of apti-Semitic racism in the 
United States. Rather, it is the system of exploitative 
class relationships within capitalism that gives birth to 
and nurtures racism in both its anti-Black and anti- 
. Semitic forms. 

, It is the common experience and knowledge of 
Blacks that racism is the “American Way” to dominate 
and exploit Black labor specifically, and all labor in 
general. i 

[■ SCHISM IN BLACK MOVEMENT 

j Black liberation is the opposite of all racism, and if, 

'under certain circumstances the racism of anti-Semitism 
, manages to rear its head as an ideology in a segment of 
the Black Movement it is never an ideology that flows 
from the process of Black Liberation, but comes from an 
imposed ideology, from the outside which has taken ad- 
vantage of the contradictions that exist within the move- 
ment. The B|ack movement, like all other movements for 
national liberation, does not escape these contradictions, 
whether it is the contradiction between theory and prac- 
tice, or the class contradiction- between the middle class 
leadership and the broad masses of Black workers, 
women and youth. 

The expulsion of whites from SNCC and CORE, was 
far from toeing an act of anti-Semitism -r- the ending of 
“Jewish domination” — as Baraka has implied. Anyone 
with knowledge of this period would know 'that the 
crucial schism was not between Black and white mem- 
bers in SNCC and CORE, but within the Black move- 
ment itself. 

This schism was forced upon the movement; first, 
by the revolts of the Northern Black ghettos, and second, 
by the failure of non-violence to breach the walls of 
Southern segregation. In both instances the incomplete 
philosophical-theoretical base of the movement was de- 
stroyed by the spontaneous activities of the Black masses 
whose understanding of black reality was far superior 
to that of the leadership. ' 

A split between "SNCC, CORE, and the more con- 


The main characteristic of the confessions is that 
it moves through a realm of “ideas” grounded in nothing 
but bis own feelings, whether it was *art-for-art’s sake in 
the Village, Black Nationalism tinged with anti-Semitism 
after the assassination of Malcolm X, and finally, “social- 
ism.” “A socialism that finds- its passion” in the slogan: 
“Zionism equals racism.” 

To accept the concept that Zionism equals racism is 
to obfuscate the whole idea of self-determination, both in 
the Middle East and in Africa, because its main purpose 
is to draw the Third Worl.d peoples and American Blacks 
into support of State Capitalist Russia in its struggles 
with American imperialism for dominancy in the Middle 
East. Furthermore, it is a thinly disguised racist slogan 
because it picks out Zionism, the abstract Jew, as an 
agent of U.S. imperialism in the Middle East, while 
totally ignoring the other agents, in the so-called Arab 
World, like Sadat’s Egypt. Suck thinking is just another 
“wasteland” for middle-class Black thought. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

The scholarship being established, not only for 
Blacks but for whites, too, was being sponsored by the 
Detroit News. This is the same Detroit News that 25 
years earlier was one of the most racist papers in 
attacking what was happening in Montgomery. It is 
still racist. And here they were sponsoring a scholar- 
ship in Rosa Parks’ name. The Black officials at the 
party could never have become officials without the 
last 25 years of the Civil Rights Movement, but their 
honoring Mrs. Parks as well seemed almost using her, 
and moving in a very different direction than the idea 
she represented. 

You could feel this in the fact tfiat they are so 
tied to the establishment politics of this country and 
seem incapable of helping to create a new movement 
to fight today’s mounting racism. They seem instead 
to be celebrating their own narrow successes. 
RACISM ON THE LOOSE 

Meanwhile racism is on the loose in this country 
today, and is almost as vicious as it ever was. Although 
Black people made some gains after Lincoln issued the 
Emancipation Proclamation, it was only a short time 
later, with the rise of the KKK and the taking away 
of voting rights, that lynching was the true law and 
any Black person could be gunned down for merely 
saying “yes” or “no” to any white over the age of 15 
years. This was known among Blacks as “the American 
way of life” and it continued under the civil rights 
struggles of the late ’50s and ’60s. 

Those child killings in Atlanta, Ga. over the past 
18 months have seen no one charged or arrested I 
firmly believe that that could not have happened in the 
1960s, nor do I believe that if it was happening today 
in some wealthy white neighborhood, such as Grosse 
Pointe, near Detroit, the law would not have caught 
the killer. Reagan now says he will be sending some 
FBI to help in the search. But this is the same FBI which 
was supposed to protect Civil Rights workers in the 
South during the ’60s, and instead made deals with the 
KKK that the FBI would not appear uhtil well after 
a crime was committed. 

REAGAN’S BLACK ADVISORS 

One thing which bothers me about Reagan is that 
« he has a few Black advisors who support his policies. 
One of them was on TV a few days ago and the first 
word that he said was that he opposed the affirmative 
action programs, because that is what caused the KKK 
to grow. Supposedly if you went for employment and 
the company said they have to hire Blacks instead, you 
would get angry and . join the Klan. 

I wonder if this advisor had ever heard of the Klan 
activities in the South during the 1920s when there was 
no such thing as affirmative action? Or the night riders 
who went all over the South beating and killing Blacks? 

Next this adviser says he is against trade unions 
and for right-to work laws. It made me so mad I had 
to turn off the TV. I was wondering where such a 
Black man was raised who would say that he opposed 
trade unions. Does he really know what unionism has 
meant to working people all over this^ country, and 
especially in the UAW where there was a long, bitter 
struggle to organize in which people gave their lives? 
Does he know about jobs in the South before any union, 
where every Black worker had to owe the white fore- 
man money? We were expected to borrow money — 
from two to five dollars — ana pay 25 cents on the 
dollar every week. You did not have to worry about 
what you owed him, but you better not miss the in- 
terest payment. Many white workers did not have to 
borrow anything. 

How can we stop the gains we have won from being 
rolled right back like they were after. Reconstruction? 
Those that came out to' Rosa Parks’ dinner, who have 
benefited from the movement of the last 25 years will 
not be the ones to prevent it. Only a new mass move- 
ment, headed in the same direction as the original 
Montgomery Bus Boycott, can stop a rollback and move 
us in the direction of the reality of freedom — total free- 
dom. 


Michigan Readers- 

Raya Dunayevskaya on Tour 

U. OF MICH., ANN ARBOR, Thurs., March 24, 4 
p.m. Rackham Amphitheatre — “Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Phil- 
osophy of Revolution” 

NEWS AND LETTERS/DETROIT, Sun., April 4, 
3 p.m., 2832 E. Grand Blvd. — “The Relation- 
ship of Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution to 
Organization” 

WAYNE STATE U., Tues. April 6, 7 p.m. Student 
Center Building, Rejoin 289 — “China: What 
Is Behind the Trial of the ‘Gang of Four’?” 
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REAGANOMICS AND ITS OPPOSITION— INCLUDING N&L 


One month of Ronald Reagan as Pres- 
ident of the USA is enough to convince 
me that this capitalist system needs to 
be completely demolished — and now. 
Each time Reagan takes an action, 
whether it is in, Latin America or against 
working people in this country, I can 
see how he got the idea from what jim- 
my Carter was doing. Going back to lib- 
eralism can’t help us. And neither can 
just organizing one more demonstra- 
tion. It seems to me that if we could 
begin to free our minds from all the 
deadly limits of this old society, that 
would be a big step toward the creation 
of a new one. What I want to say is 
that reading N&L often is a great help 
to me in freeing my mind. 

Revolutionary youth 
New York 

* * * 

I’ve been reading N&L, but even more 
I’ve been using it in my work. I tell 
friends to check-out a certain article, and 
we talk about it. Also, it has opened a 
lot of eyes about the conditions here that 
specifically affect Black workers in nurs- 
ing. The main thing, though, that the 
paper shows is about self-rights; indivi- 
duals working together can do something 
rather than always waiting around on 
the union. 

Jacobi Hospital worker 

Bronx, N.Y. 

* * * 

Reagan is aiming all his cutbacks at 
the working class. Doesn’t he know that 
crime will go up? Black, white or Chi- 
nese — -what else will young people be 
able to turn to? Young people want jobs. 

Reagan might as well turn this into a 
Communist system. Isn’t that what the 
Communists do, put everything for the 
military and put food, clothing and shel- 
ter second? That’s why the people of 
Poland are rebelling; the government 
was oppressing the poor people there. 

Black youth 
New York 

* * * 

N&L gives me a more rounded per- 
spective of the Left, as I read it along 
with other major Left papers. I take 
issue with many of the positions taken 
by the writers and contributors, but al- 
ways keep in mind that my differences 
with N&L are dwarfed by my differences 
with this capitalistic system. 

As a union member, I also look for- 
ward to your labor articles and letters. I 
was chairman of the election committee 
of Amalgamated Transit Union Local 
1464, to organize my employer — the City 
of Gulfport Public Works. After a one 
month campaign in December, we voted 
Jan. 2, 26 to 8 in favor of ATU. We are 
now struggling to build up our member- 
ship, which is already up to 25. I hope 
to send you a contribution when we get 
our first contract this Spring. Inflation 
is eating us alive and I pray we get some 
kind of COLA clause. 

A proud workingclass fighter 
Gulfport, Florida 

* * 5 * 

The only difference I can see between 
the economic ideas of Reagan and all 
the others is that he is just a little fur- 
ther back in the cave. 

Autoworker 
Los Angeles 

* . * 

I’m now in the Boston area, working 
as a cook in a restaurant with a friend 
(radical lesbian). We are attempting to 
get medical and dental benefits insti- 
tuted, which would help the low wages. 
I get $4 an hour. Rents are not compar- 
able to pay scales. We two share a room 
in a house at $150 a room. 

They say that unemployment here in 
Boston is only 5.9 percent. So we are to 
ignore all the layoffs and agree that my 
(our) difficulties must surely be my 
(our) own failure. Such is this life . . 

I miss N&L. I enjoyed the radical his- 
tory lessons Raya was giving. Sometimes 
my analysis hits walls; the liberals start 
making sense. But then the contradic- 


tions move in. But there is little time 
and our theory is muddled . . . 

Long-lost friend 
Boston, Mass. 

* * * 

Working in a city university-affiliated 
hospital shows you quickly and sharply 
many of the contradictions in this so- 
ciety. Among doctors and professors 
making unbelievable salaries, you have 
workers making a tenth of those salaries 
and fighting for every cent. 

All of the people brought in are the 
poorest in the city and victims of this 
society’s horrible violence — often from 
police or city piisons. 

During this last bitter cold spell, I 
•noticed the large number of people who 
had to have fingers or toes amputated 
due to gangrene from frostbite. When I 
asked about it, I was told, “Well, you 
know, most of them are alcoholics who 
passed out somewhere,” as if that made 
it not matter. 

Hospital clerical worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I am disgusted by the movie, Fort 
Apache, The Bronx. Does Pam Grier 
have to play a murderous prostitute in 
every movie she makes to re-inforce the 
slur that inner-city Black women are 
vicious, dirty and sick? It isn’t only a 
question of profit for the film company. 
It is another way to explain why Black 
women's wages in the USA are 40 per- 
cent of the wages for white men, another 
way of justifying a system that cannot 
be justified. 

Black working woman 
Detroit 

* * * 

I am enclosing $10 in payment of my 
subscription and a little donation. You 
have an educational paper with very 
good news coverage. The editorial in 
your Dec. 1980 issue, “Attack on Black 
America” couldn’t be more accurate. 
One thing I would like to see in your 
paper periodically is your goal or princi- 
ples. 

Labor activist 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

* * * 

The conditions in Salt Lake City are 
a bit scary as usual. The NAACP and 
the SWP offices were “vandalized” by 
the Klan, which left a threatening note 
against the “race mixers”. A community, 
based group has now been set up to op- 
pose the Klan. On the other hand there 
is a Moral Majority type coming to the 
University of Utah campus now. 

Still in the struggle 
Salt Lake City 

* * * 

Both of us like the expanded version 
of N&L, and read it faithfully. I hope 
the movement is growing accordingly — 
the times are certainly ripening. 

Long-time readers 
New York 

• 

LATIN AMERICA: 
REVOLUTION AND THEORY 

I found the essay article on “Latin 
America: revolution and theory”, by 
Eugene Walker (Jan.-Feb. N&L) an im- 
portant development on the unfinished 
nature of Latin America’s revolutions, 
and on what revolutionary solidarity 
means for us. It began quite rightly with 
the new of El Salvador and Reagan/Kil- 
patrick. The singling out of Bolivia, 
1952; Cuba, 1960; Chile, 1970; and Nica- 
ragua, 1980, as the highpoints of revolu- 
tion, new revolutionary points of depar- 
ture, gives the sound framework to view 
the theories of revolution as truly life 
and death questions and not at all 
abstract. 

The only place that left me hungry 
for a little clarification or expansion 
was in the answer, posed as a question, 
to the problem of the role of the “Party”. 
You ask: “Is there heeded an organiza- 
tion which sees as its task the conCreti- 
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zation of the historic-philosophic-theoretic 
roots of revolution within the fullness of 
the Latin American masses’ revolution- 
ary practice?” I guess that is what we 
have to work out. 

In solidarity with Latin America 
New York 

* * * 

The current situations, at the Pentagon 
and in Central America, are like hanging 
on the edge of a cliff. Will Reagan de- 
cide to fully revive the U.S. vulture 
(eagle) as a deadly bird of prey, a killer 
that descends on peasants and students, 
workers and guerrillas, whenever .U.S- 
interests are threatened?— It is this cur- 
rent situation that made me appreciate 
your essay and demonstration reports 
last issue. 

Most North Americans, even Marxists, 
know very litle about the real questions 
of revolution in Latin America. They 
tend to think all you have to do is op- 
pose U.S. policy. That is true, but it is 
just the beginning. The Reagan adminis- 
tration will soon force everyone to know 
much more about the lands “south of the 
border”. 


WOMEN'S LIBERATION N 
WORLDWIDE : 

I am going to the Union of Radical 
Political Economists (U'RPE) conven- 
tion. Just one woman is scheduled to 
speak, and that is on the women’s move- 
ment and the attack from the Right. Only 
men can speak on world politics. What 
bothers me is this attitude on the part of 
Left men that they already know all 
there is to know about women’s libera-, 
tion — that is, they added it to the list of 
demands, and consider that sufficient. I 
particularly notice it at a film like 
“Women in Arms”, about the Nicara- 
guan revolution. Men never come to see 
this film. 

Now I’ve become acutely aware that 
women limit themselves to talking about 
women only. There is a strong anti-in- 
tellectual current running out there. But 
I’m so acutely aware of it, I can’t ignore 
it easily, even in myself. 

Women’s liberationist 
Oakland, Calif. 


Student 



Because of the desperate state of Po- 
lish health services, which lack the most 
basic drugs, Solidamosc issued an inter- 
national appeal for a formation of a 
“drug bank.” Packages of basic drugs, 
including bandages, gauze, etc. can be 
sent to the chairwoman of Health Ser- 
vices Solidarnosc Chapter, Alina Pien- 
kowska, and should bear the label 
“Bank lekow NA RATUNEK” (to make 
it duty-free). The address is: 


There have been' some efforts to or- 
ganize amongst feminists here in Hong 
Kong. But the initiative was taken main- 
ly by bourgeois women who strive for 
equal representation/status within cap- 
italistic spectacles. Some off the issues 
are interesting (e.g. abortion rights, the 
rape crisis center), but there is the 
problem of the bourgeois organizations 
with hierarchical relationships, spon- 
sored by the professional class. Of 
course, there are some radical lesbian? 
feminists, but they remained in acade- > 
mia. 

I’m a little bit pessimistic, but not fed 
up. You may be interested to know that 
I translated the Polish strikers’ poem, 
“For Women”, which appeared in the 
Oct. 1980 N&L. It was published in Chi- 
nese in our newsletter, Minzhongbao. 
Please send me another copy of Raya’s 
Work on the 25 Years of Marxist-Hu- 
manism, and also Today’s Polish. Fight 
for Freedom. 


Alina Pienkowska 
NSZZ Solidamosc 
80-244 Gdansk 

ul. Grunwaldzka 103 Libertarian socialist 

POLAND Hong Kong 


ARAB WOMENS A CORRECTION— AND CONTINUING DISCUSSION 


Even the progressive and left press 
sometimes falls victim to the distortion^ 
manipulation and outright lies created 
by the establishment press. The brief 
item “Arab Women” in the Jan.-Feb. < 
N&L is a regrettable example. This item 
concerned the despicable practice of 
“honor killings” of unmarried pregnant 
Arab women by members of their fami- 
lies. Your editors wrote, “ ... at least 
one killing per day in the West Bank 
alone.” (This) would mean over 350 
killings per year! Had you investigated 
this astounding allegation, you would 
have discovered that not only is it 
totally false, but the entire story On 
which the account of the widespread 
“honor killings” was based appears to 
be a fabrication. 

I assume that the source for your news 
item was the AP article which appeared 
in many newspapers around Jan. 3 usu- 
ally under the headline “Underground 
Railway Helps Arab Girls Flee” or some- 
thing similar. The American-Arab Anti- 
Discrimination Committee researched 
the background of this AP story, and 
found it was a wild distortion. It begins 
to appear that the AP story , . , Was 
written to portray Arab society in the 
Israeli-occupied territories as a medi- 
evalist, backward, anti-women society 
and that by implication, the Israeli Oc- 
cupation is to be supported as a “mod- 


ernizing” and emancipating force. Noth- 
ing, of course, could he further from the 
truth. 

David Finkel 
Palestine Human Rights Campaign 

Editor’s Note: We certainly wish to 
retract the misinf ormation printed in 
“Arab Women.” At the same time we 
would like to point out that we have 
never by implication or otherwise sup- 
ported Israel’s occupation of the West 
Bank territories. On the very same page 
of that issue of N&L there was an article 
pointing to the resistance of young Is- 
raelis to serving in occupied territories. 

The Palestinian resistance movement, 
as many other liberation struggles, has 
serious contradictions on the question 
of women’s liberation which cannot be 
glossed over. As one woman active in 
the Palestine resistance for over 10 years 
noted: “For men active in Palestinian 
resistance the only worthwhile issue is 
the Palestinian struggle against Israel, 
and they are unwilling to put any effort 
into the liberation of Palestinian women. , 
Why? Women have begun to struggle 
against this mentality, but how long will 
it take to change it? Without this strug- 
gle Palestinian women could end up in 
the same condition as Algerian women. 
Today Algerian women are still in their 
homes.” 
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Last month a vicious assault took place 
on an Ann Arbor woman inside the 
Michigan Student Union. Though the 
woman escaped being raped, she did 
sustain a severe injury to her head— to 
say nothing of the emotional injury she 
must have suffered. 

After it occurred, I discussed the inci- 
dent with my fellow Security Officers. 
We were having trouble establishing the 
motivation behind the excessive amount 
of violence evident in the incident. I 
stated that if you view 'all rapes and at- 
tempted rapes as acts of violence, any 
concomitant violence becomes compre- 
hensible. In fact, the attendant violence 
only serves tp reinforce the violent na- 
ture of the act of rape. To my surprise, 
they all agreed 

Women’s liberation may have a long 
way to go, but the effects of the strug- 
gle are everywhere. 

H.C. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

ON CAPITAL, 
CHAPTER ONE 

I first heard of Raya Dunayevskaya 
and Marxist-Humanism through a book 
by Harry Cleaver, Reading Capital Po- 
litically. I went to the library and read 
Dunayevskaya by myself so that I could 
have a closer perspective on your ideas. 
That is how I came to respect her for 
running against all the “mainstream” 
currents of Marxism . . . 

I became especially interested in the 
first chapter of Capital in my home, 
Puerto Rico. The chapter was always a 
puzzle. When we went to give a seminar 
to students and workers, it was so diffi- 
cult for us to explain or for them to 
understand Chapter One. Now I am 
Working on this topic at Cornell. 

Here I went to a seminar where some 
professors who were supposed to be 
Marxists talk about the “law of value” 
as a general category, applicable to al- 
most any society, about how value and 
exchange value are identical, about how 
fetishism is a metaphysical category 
(via the influence of Althusser), and so 
on. I protested by wnitihg a paper show- 
ing that if what they were talking about 
was Marxism, it was ridiculous ... I 
consider myself a Marxist and I think it 
is a duty not only to develop concrete 
studies and political practice, but also 
to defend theoretical advancements that 
were made by Marx. I hope- we will keep 
in touch. 

Puerto Rican student 
Ithaca, New York 
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THE BRITISH SCENE 

News that unemployment in Britain is 
now over ten percent coincided with the 
announcement of tougher Thatcher mea- 
sures supposed to clamp down on 
“abuses” of welfare. In reality, they bully 
and intimidate claimants, and try to 
make them feel guilty about receiving 
social security payments. Those who are 
deemed to have “marketable skills”, like 
electricians and plumbers, will be re- 
quired to spend part of their dole money 
advertising for work. Unemployed single 
women will be suspected of fraud if 
there is “evidence of male presence” at 
their homes. Youth will now be “helped”; 
they will be paid L15 a week plus board 
for working on community service proj- 
ects. They will also have the “option” of 
military service. Some help! 

Dick Abemethy 
Oxford, England 
* * * 

Contrary to Time magazine’s feature 
“Embattled Britain”, which saw Britain 
in terms of either !a eulogy of Thatcher 
or an expose of the so-called “Militant” 
tendency Marxism of the Labour Party, 
it is the rank-and-file workers who are 
showing that they can make a change. 
Unemployment is at nearly 2.5 million. 
4,800 workers have just been laid off at 
Chrysler, with a possible 7,000 related 
jobs also going. 

Time magazine spoke a great deal of 
the potential split in the Labour -party 
by the section called “Council for Social 
Democracy”, and led by the 1960s OIA- 
backed William Rodgers, the 1979 “back 
the Shah” David Owen, and the Reg 
Prentice (now Thateherite M.P.) backed 
by Shirley Williams. These people have 
nothing to offer the working class. All 
they have to offer is opportunities to, ca- 
reerists willing to take a risk. 

Nigel Gibson 
London, England 
* * * 

The press here is admitting that the 
anti-war campaign is gaining ground. 
There are healthy signs of this in West 
Germany and in Britain. Thatcher is em- 
phasizing war against Russia largely 
because of the failure of her govern- 
ment to stop unemployment from rising. 

The amazing thing about it is the fact 
that while the government speaks of 
“economies”, Britain is making a larger 
financial contribution to NATO than any 
of her European partners. On top of that, 
all members are pledged to increase 
their contribution by three percent next 
year. One gets the impression that That- 
cher and Reagan would like Russia to 
invade Poland. 

Harry McShane 
- Glasgow, Scotland 


MJIRXIXI-HUHilNin ARCHIVES 


July , 1954 

The U S. and Guatemala 

Editor’s Note — With this issue we initiate a new feature in News & Letters, 
“Marxist-Uumanist Archives’’. We hope to present not generally available Marxist- 
Humanist writings which will help to clarify today’s political-revolutionary ques- 
tions. We begin with a 1954 Editorial written just after a U.S. -sponsored coup in 
Guatemala, justified by “ supposed ” Communist domination of the Guatemalan 
government. 

Readers’ Views this issue carries a discussion between two workers on U.S. 
foreign policy in which one says: “The U.S. sticks’ its nose into too many other 
people’s affairs,” and the other answers, “Every time a fight breaks out we 
accuse the Russians of starting it — but the Russians seem, once in a while, to 
get themselves on the side that’s fighting for independence. Why can’t the U.S. 
get on that side for once?” 

We disagree that Russia is ever on the side of the people fighting for inde- 
pendence — except where it happens to suit its foreign policy of fighting the 
United States for world domination. But it is most certainly true that the State 
Department is never on the side of the people fighting for national independence 
— except, again, where it suits its policy of fighting Russia for world mastery. 
In fact, it has just engineered a quickie — a “liberation” in true Moscow style. 

THE UNITED FRUIT COMPANY RULE 

To Europe, McCarthyism stands for the “American, way of life.” To Latin 
America, the United Fruit Co. does. To the Guatemalans this has meant a 
century of earning three cents a day, with no security beyond that day of “pay,” 
a hovel that could not be called a home, no matter how you stretched the mean- 
ing of that word, no union and no vote. This they summed up in one phrase, 
“Yankee Imperialism.” For 105 years the people have struggled through revolu- 
tion after revolution without any measurable degree of success. In 1944 they 
succeeded in throwing over the dictator and good friend of the United Fruit Co., 
Gen. Jorge Ubico. 

The 1944 revolution put an end to “the good old days” when the United 
Fruit Co. had nothing to worry about for it always had enough dictators in its 
power and enough money to buy other politicians who would approve its “labor 
policy.” People began to take things into their own hands. President Arbenz, who - 
has just been forced out of office, is as much of a Communist as American Am- 
bassador Peurifoy who engineered the revolt. Arbenz is a rich landlord. But he 
was President and the hunger of the peasants for land had to be assuaged. 

AGRARIAN REFORM AND THE COMMUNISTS 

An agrarian reform law went into effect under his regime. The first land 
to be distributed under this reform came from national farms taken over by the 
Government from German, owners during World War II. The next expropriation 
affected the native landlords and the United Fruit Co. 

This mild expropriation was a long cry from “land to the peasants.” The 
average wage still is below $100 a year. But about one out of every ten peasants 
did receive land of one acre per person and those have reached $800 a year 
income. The United Fruit Co. does pay two dollars a day, unions are legal, and 
so is the Communist Party. x • ■' A.. ~ 

But the Communist Party has no more than 2,000 members: only three out 
of 56 seats in the Government were held by Communists. If the Communists 
played any role at all in this revolution, it was to suppress its natural movement 
toward “land to the peasants.” They saw to it that peasants and workers did not 
take things into their own hands, did not form committees outside Government 
channels, nor arm themselves to defend their few gains. ... 

The truth is that the decade between 1944 and 1954 was a decade in which 
war ended but peace was not achieved. The end of World War II is only an 
interlude to prepare for the next holocaust. No country today is free to decide 
its own destiny without being pulled into one or another of the two camps 
fighting for world mastery. That is what is new. ... 
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Statement of the National Editorial Board. 
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□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 
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$1 per copy 
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By Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ America's First Unfinished Revolution 

By M. Franki and J. Hillstrom $1 per copy 


□ The Political-Philosophic Letters of 
Raya Dunayevskaya 

Vol. i includes Portugal, Post-Mao China, Lebanon, 

Euro-communism $2 per copy 

Vol. II includes Iran, Latin America, What is 
Philosophy?, Permanent Revolution. . . . j $1.50 per copy 

□ Theory and Practice 

First English translation of article by Rosa 

Luxemburg $2 per copy 

□ Outline of Marx's Capital — Vol. I 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2.50 per copy 

□ Revolutionary Feminism 

On history of International Women's Day, on the Paris 
Commune and Black Women 75c per copy 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 
By Raya Dunayevskaya $1.50 per copy 

□ Today's Polish Fight For Freedom 

Bilingual pamphlet of writings from dissident 
movement ■, $1 per copy 

□ Constitution of News &-Letters Committees 

..... . . . . . . . . .; . 15c postage 


Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 1 0 times a year $2.50 per year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters — 

All issues from May 1963 to- July 1970; and from 
Aug. 1970 to July 1977 plus unbound issues Aug. 1977 
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Black women's struggle for 'human dignity' at Sanderson Farms 


Editor’s Note: After two years of struggle at San 
devson Farms, a chicken processing plant in Laurel, 
Miss., the workers, mostly Black women, are returning 
to work, determined to continue their struggle for a 
decent contract. Below we print excerpts from an inter- 
view News & Letters conducted with Gloria Jordan, 
a worker at Sanderson and vice president of Local 882, 
International Chemical Workers. ' 

Laurel, Miss. — On Feb. 8 we voted to go back into 
the plant. The NLRB had ruled that Joe Sanderson had 
to put the strikers back to work. He stated that he is 
appealing the ruling, and we have to go back without a 
contract. This is the chance we are going to have to 
take. In the plant we are going to continue organizing 
and pushing Joe Sanderson in the direction of signing a 
contract. Hopefully 150 of us will be going back into 
the plant, but without a contract. It means that if a 
worker , gets into trouble we won’t have arbitration 
procedures. I can’t see anything we have to go bael$ to 
except a reorganizing of the plant. It’s been two years 
since we went out. 

‘LACK OF SURVIVING’ 

The cause of our strike was “lacking of surviving.” 
Let me give you an example of how they treated me 
when I was injured. I had bumped my finger and it had 
swollen up. It was the finger I used to open the rectum 
vent on the chickens. I went to the doctor. In order to 
he able to use the finger he had to give me an injection,, 
and it had to be repeated every few months. He was the 
company doctor and he asked them to let me do some 
ether job until this finger got well enough, and I gained 
enough strength to use it again. But the company refused, 
saying if the doctor could pick a job for me, then he 
would be picking a job for 350 workers. So they said 
they would lay me off. That was really convenient for 
them, because the contract was due to be up in three 
months. 

What made them move to get rid of me was that 
Sanderson saw my ability to get others to fight against 
the conditions, especially the question of human dignity 

KOS/f THE RIVETER 

Factory woik during WWII 

Editor’s Note — After a recent screening of Rosie the 
Riveter, Women’s Liberation-News & Letters met with 
member Ethel Dunbar, one of the 7 00 women who were 
interviewed for the film, to discuss some of her experi- 
ences in the factory during World War II. 

I thought the film was all right, but I didn’t feel 
like they told all that happened. They made it look 
like we went to work in the factories to help the'war 
effort or out of patriotism. I would have told about 
the jobs we had in factories down South. 

I worked in a shirt factory as a pocket setter. I 
had to sew over 2,000 pockets a day. So when my hus- 
band called from Detroit, where he had gone to find 
work, to say they were hiring Black women, in the 
plants, I went right away. I got to Detroit on a Sunday 
night and went to work at Chevrolet the next morning. 

They told us down South that relations between 
Black and white were better up North. But the plants 
up here were completely segregated. They gave Black 
women the heaviest and dirtiest jobs — they didn’t care 
what they asked a Black woman to do. We were sent 
to Hie foundry and put on heavy lifting jobs. I was put 
on a “heat treat”” job at first and the foreman iold me 
that F could not stop my machine but I figured out a 
way to do it any time I needed a rest. He couldn’t fig- 
ure out how to re-start it so he took me off that job. 

All of the lighter jobs like inspecting and sewing 
and typing were given to white women. The only time 
I ever saw Black women and white women speak to 
each other was during a strike over working conditions 
in, 1943 that lasted six months. 

Chevrolet was the worst in the world. They would 
have liked to work you to de£th.. One woman I *knew 
get her fingers cut off lifting wheel rims and after a 
few days off. they made her come back to the plant 
and just sit there because they didn’t want to pay for 
being off. 

We worked ten hours a day, five days a week. I 
worked nights, from 3 p.m. to 1 a.m. for two years, and 
then on VJ day they sent us all out of the plant. We 
went, to our union reps and they told us we’d have to 
keep paying our dues if we wanted them to see about 
getting us back on. Some told us not to even bother 
paying dues because we would never be getting back on. 

A group of us confronted two of our foremen who 
were Black, about getting our jobs back, but there was 
nothing they could do. They were put back on the line 
because there were no more Black women for them to 
supervise. 

We went to all the plants, but they all told us they 
had to hire soldiers. The only women who ever did get 
back on were white. We couldn’t use any of our skills 
and had to go back to the kind of jobs we had before 
the war, at very low pay. ■ r 


versus the “non-human dignity” on the job. One example 
was the fight against the foreman’s nasty sexual harass- 
ment, of grabbing, patting and feeling all over the 
workers. Most of the workers in the plant are Black 
women. We lost quite a few workers in refusing the 
sexual advances of the white supervisors. The super- 
visors would take some of the Black women workers for 
granted, walk up on them and start trying to fondle 
them. 

You take James White. He would just take for 
granted the women, his hand automatically falling on 
the back-end. A young woman just turned one day and 
took her hand up against the side of his head. It was 
the most beautiful sight I had ever seen in. my life. 
Since then I didn’t see him fall into anybody so lightly. 

Right now there are somewhere around 225 workers 
in the plant, the majority of them are women. When we 
went out on strike there were about 350 workers, with 
maybe 30-35 white out of the 350. 

There were nine or ten white foremen and another 
ten or so white supervisors. In the seven years that I 
have been there we only had one woman foreman, Gladys, 
and she had been working at the plant ever since it 
had opened in 1964. She was a very nice foreman. Any- 
time foremen turned out to be reasonable with the 
employees, like letting them go to the bathroom — Gladys 
was a women and she could understand why a woman 
had v to go' to the bathroom — Sanderson didn’t need 
them anymore. 

LESSONS OF STRIKE 

What we have learned from being out, on strike and 
what we will take back into the plant this time is that 
we should never have stood for what was happening in 
the plant in the first place. We should never have stood 
for grown people asking to to the bathroom. We should 
never have permitted ourselves to have to ask for per- 
mission for something that is our right in the first place. 

I was a vent opener in the plant, and had to cut 
every fourth bird on the line that was running 68 birds 
a minute. A vent opener opens up the chicken. You start 
with the rectum and you have three cuts to make before 
you open that chicken all the way up. And once you do 
that you hkve to take everything on the inside, the guts, 
gizzards, and turn it outside. That is a vent opener. 

We had a lady whose job was to cut the necks with 
a pair of shears, having to cut over 30 birds a minute. 
Going that fast it is just like a whip. She missed the 
chicken one time and hit her finger. It took eight 
stitches. When she came back, Sanderson wanted to 
give her another job right then, rather than let her go 


What is the status of Black women in the labor force 
in the 1980s— a full 20 years after the beginnings of the 
Civil Rights Movement? In what occupations are we 
comparmentalized? What are our wages — pur employ- 
ment rates? What prospects do Black teenage women 
have for a joh”? How are families headed by Black 
women surviving today? Although no statistics* can tell 
the full story of Black women workers, they can begin 
to give us a feeling of Black women who labor through- 
out the U.S. 

Today the percentage of Black women as household 
workers has changed dramatically. Where in 1960, 35 
percent of Black women workers were household work- 
ers, in 1976 only a litle over 9 percent were. Still today, 
well over 25 percent of the total number of household 
workers are Black women, even though Black women 
make up only a little over 12 percent of the, total of em- 
ployed women. And many Black women clean offices as 
well as homes. 

As sharp as has been the decrease in household 
workers has been the rise in numbers of Black women 
clerical workers. Today some 26 percent of Black.women 
workers are in the clerical field compared to around 9 
percent in 1960. However, though the number of Black 
women who have become clerical workers ha’s tripled, 
most of this is concentrated at the bottom of the earning 
ladder, and is concentrated in government jobs. 

ORGANIZING AGAINST AUTOMATION 

With the entrance of Black women into low-wage, 
increasingly automated jobs in clerical has come union 
organizing drives and strikes by the dozens, in this pre- 
viously non-union bulwark. Take for example, the latest 
Blue Shield strike in San Francisco with 1,100 mostly 
minority women out for better work standards (against 
increased speed-up caused by a newly installed com- 
puter system), health and safety conditions, as well as a 
decent cost of living allowance. 

City government clericals last year foiight for better 
conditions in New York, Detroit and Atlanta. And, as 
far back as 1972, New York postal clerks spoke out 
against the horrendous noise created by the highly au- 


*For the most comprehensive statistical analysis see Black Women 
in-the Labor Force by Phyllis Wallace, MIT Press, 1980. 



home on workmen’s compensation. The doctor had her 
ori pain medication, and didn’t think she' should be 
there even on another job. 


THE UNION VS. THE KLAN 

This i$ a rough place to try and organize a union. 
This past January there were seven fully dressed Rian 
members to the downtown mall in Laurel. They were 
handing out racist hand bills. They weren’t on the union, 
but the atmosphere is there. Sanderson doesn't want the 
Chemical Workers Union dn there. He doesn’t want any 
union. (But we have received support both from the 
area and around the country. The pulp wood workers 
came from Tuscaloosa. The strikers in Laurel do feel 
that the support from around the country is key to any 
victory we win. ' 

We are not going hack in there to say “yes sir” and 
“no sir” whether he is right or wrong. We know what 
it will take to survive and this is what we mean to get. 
We are going hack in, but it is to continue what we 
started, to continue the fight. We came out for a contract 
and we still want the contract, and we will have to 
have a contract. We are finishing what we started. That 
is the only way we can get what we want. 


away jobs and increase the spqed for those who are left 
to work there. 

Do Black women even find jobs at rates comparable 
to the rest of the population? The 1979 figures from the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show that while under four 
percent of adult white males were unemployed, over 
ten percent of adult Black women were unemployed. And 
where white teenage male youths had an unemployment 
rate of almost 14 percent. Black women teenagers had 
an unemployment rate of over 39 percent — the highest 
average of any group to the country. The rates for Black 
women unemployed are double those of white women. 
Black women teenagers have unemployment rates triple 
those of white women teenagers. , 

When jobs are found what are the earnings? We 
know that women as a whole earn only 57 cents for each 
dollar men earn. Black and Hispanic women have the 
lowest earnings of any group in the labor market. Over 
one-third of Black women earn less than $150 per week. 
In 1978 where white men earned on the average of 
over $14,000 a year and Black men over $12,000, white 
women earned just over $9,000 and Black women 
earned less than $9,000. 

SOUTH AND INNER-CITY WORST 

The lowest wages are in the South and inner-city 
North. And it is not just a question of wages but dead- 
ly working conditions. New organizing drives and strikes 
have occurred all across the South, by Black women in 
poultry processing, as in the Sanderson plant in Mis- 
sissippi (see story on this page); or in Virginia, where 
the Perdue poultry workers are calling for a boycott 
of all “Perdue” chickens. 

The ghettoization of occupation, the low earnings, 
the high unemployment rate, have all meant below 
poverty level existences for millions of Black people. 
Some 53 percent of Black female heads of families, even 
when their earnings were supplemented by other in- 
come. fell below the poverty level. 

The statistics do not begin to give the full human 
story of Black women in and out of the labor force. We 
now face the economic policies of Reagan which are 
sure to make the statistics, that is our lives, even worse, 
unless,, of Course, we find ways to complete what the 
Black movement for freedom has only begun. 


Struggle and statistics: Black women in the labor force 

tomated sorting machines, which at the same time take 
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some sort of government assistance, barely surviving on 
the very programs the Reagan Administration is deter- 
mined to kill. 

The unemployment rate for Black teenagers is so 
high that government officials have long preferred not 
to count it, although it is estimated in some inner-cities 
like New York to be as high as 84 percent; and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics Report for Dec. 1980 gave 
' official rates for Black teenagers in the South that were 
even higher than for Michigan and New York — with 
Louisiana at 37.5 percent; Florida at 44.3 percent; and 
Alabama at 50 percent. 7 

CAPITAL VS. LABOR, BLACK, WOMAN, 
YOUTH 

There is no doubt that the Hitmen for this Admin- 
istration were all carefully handpicked. The “White, 
Male, Millionaire Cabinet” puts such Big Business po- 
tentates as Merrill Lynch’s Regan in charge of the 
Treasury; Bechtel Group’s Weinberger in charge of the 
Pentagon; Scoville Manufacturing’s Baldrige in charge 
' of Commerce; and the construction industry’s scandal- 
ridden Donovan in charge of Labor. Moreover, we now 
have a' Secretary of the Interior who is anti-environment; 
a Secretary of Energy who is anti-conservation; and a 
Secretary of Agriculture who believes that food is a 
weapon. 

The truth is that — under the guise of tax cuts that 
favor the rich more flagrantly than any president has 
ever before dared suggest; “incentives” to business that 
will make meaningless the very concept of Consumer 
Protection and; Occupational Health and Safety; and 
budget cuts amounting to $50 billion that- seek to elim- 
inate every social advance won through decades-long labor 
battles and civil rights struggles — what is being pre- 
pared for is a bare-knuckle fight between Capital and 
rank and file Labor, Black America, Women, and Youth. 

• Thus, of the 16 new Republicans in the Senate,. 
13 are open enemies of ERA and abortion rights; and 
the four new Republican women elected to the House 
have categorically refused to join the Congressional 
Women’s Caucus, under the excuse that “women’s issues” 
have to take a back seat to “economic issues” — as if 
the two could be separated. 

There is not one of the proposed slashes that will 
not affect women and Blacks brutally — whether that 
is the proposed altering of the Equal Employment Op- 
portunities power to make it harder to prove bias against 
women and minorities, or what that reactionary Senator 
Orpin Hatch of Utah (now Chairman of the powerful 
Labor and Human Resources Committee) called his in- 
tention to go after some of “labor’s sacred cows” — first 
’ and foremost of which is the minimum wage. About 
two-thirds of minimumjwage-earners are women. 

• Thus, the so-called National Right to Work Com- 
mittee is already gearing up for a law making union- 
shops illegal; and a drive by “management consultants” 
to keep unions out of plants is accelerating everywhere. 
Indeed, we are beginning to see developments that have 
been unheard of since the birth of unionization in this 
country. It is not only the Chrysler Corporation that has 
managed to force UAW workers to take wage cuts rem- 
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Marxist Leninist theory requires for its development 
viable historical practice. Only those interpretations of 
Marx and Lenin whose adherents have been able v to 
move beyond merely the realm of ideas to seize and 
maintain political power so qualify ... 

OF COURSE, IT IS ALWAYS possible to find dis- 
crepancies between, socialist theory as it has developed 
historically, and current practice. Indeed, the extremely 
serious internecine struggles within the viable Socialist 
Movement and their resulting polycentrism revolve pre- 
cisely on this point. But it is in these struggles, and 
only in these that the correct historical development 
of Marxist theory is taking shape. It is not to be found 
in the politically sterile ( albeiit scholarly and intellect- 
( ually engaging) verbal discourses of the “Marxist Hu- 
1 manists” ... 

Whatever final judgment the reader makes, Dunayev- 
skaya’s arguments cannot be taken lightly or dismissed 
out of hand. They are cogently and consistently argued, 
and grounded in a wealth of scholarship. They force one 
back to a reexamination of the tenets of Marxism-Len- 
inism, regardless of one’s ultimate conclusion. Philos- 
ophers, historians and political scientists alike should 
familiarize themselves with this engaging addition to 
the many attempts at understanding Marxist theory. 

George H. Hampsch 
, . College of the Holy Cross 

Worcester, Mass. 


iniscent of the pre-union days of the Depression — $622 
million in concessions on wages and cost-of-living ad- 
justments. Armour, Conrail, Firestone and Uniryoal are 
among a dozen different industries that have also man- 
aged to force workers to give back previously negotiated 
wages an(J work rules, while Ford, GM and American 
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Motors, as well as the electronics and textile industries 
have all given notice they intend to follow suit. And 
, this, in the very year of the 100th anniversary of the 
founding of the AF of L. 

CAPITALISM IN CRISIS 

These convolutions of a capitalist' class trying to 
move .the clock back mark the depth of the crisis of the 
whole capitalist world, in which the crisis in the U.S. is 
key. 

Never were the economic gyrations as convulsive as 
they were in the U.S. in 1980. Never was the so-called 
“recovery” from a recession so short and mild that even 
government economists had to admit nobody had felt it. 
The April and May increase of 1.7 million people to the 
jobless rolls represented the greatest quarter-to-quarter 
surge ever recorded in statistics that date to 1940. And 
never since World War 1, over 60 years ago, had infla- 
ion exceeded 10 percent two years in a row — 13 per- 
cent in 1980, after a 13.3 percent hike in 1979 — both 
supposedly “peacetime” years. 

No longer are workers subject to periods of boom 
followed by periods of bust; periods of unemployment 
followed by periods of inflation. There are no booms. 
The mark of our state-capitalist age has become — all 
at one and the sam© time — chronic high unemployment, 
accompanied by ever-skyrocketing inflation, and by ever- 
worsening stagnation so deeply ingrained in the Ameri- 
can fabric by now that the 'decade of the ’70s has been 
dubbed the “decade of decay.” The rate of growth is 
now not just low; it has actually declined. 

The laws of motion of capitalism painstakingly 
traced by Karl Marx over 100 years ago have come 
agonizingly to life in the deep structural changes* that 
have taken place as first automation and now unimation 
have brought to a climax the overwhelming preponder- 
ance of machines over working men and women — what 
Marx called constant capital, or dead labor, over variable 
capital, or living labor, which is the only real source of 
all value, the only force capable of creating value. The 
Absolute General Law of Capitalist Accumulation that 
Marx described in his greatest work. Capital, as “the 
industrial reserve army” has taken on the life and death 
proportions of the eight million unemployed in the U.S., 
ever grdwing greater. 

“Productivity” is everywhere being discussed as 
“the” problem as the battle plan calls for bringing back 
the climate of the ’30s and trying to force more pro- 
ductivity from those still working, who are already 
driven to the limit. And the call to arms is being issued 
in the name of fighting inflation. 

No one has to convince any working family that 
today’s inflation is disastrous. If American incomes man- 
aged to keep up with the rise in prices at the beginning 
of the past decade, it was only because the earnings of 
working wives added significantly to the family income. 
But since early 1979, inflation has so increasingly out- 
stripped the rise in wages that, working wives or no, the 
American standard of living is now genuinely falling, 
and the U.S. ranks only tenth in the world in per capita 
income. L 

As for the poor, and especially the elderly, fuel 
prices have been pushed so high that the choice, is 
whether to “eat or heat” — and if Reagan’s plan goes 
through to lift the price-lid on the oil head-wells, those 
prices will double (or possibly triple!) by next winter. 

*See Raya Dunayevskaya's Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 
(available from N&L for $2} for an in-depth study of these struc- 
tural changes and the economic crisis gripping the entire world. 
See also the Feb. 5,-1981 New York Review of Books which carried 
a perceptive analysis by Emma Rothschild of "Reagan and the Real 
Economy." She details, the structural shift of U;S. capitalism from 
former industrial and manufacturing dominance to its current growth 
only in service and retail jobs, in terms of the movement from high 
to low productivity sectors of the economy; and relates the acceler- 
ating inflation v rate to military expansion from; the Korean War 
through the Vietnam War to current militarization. 


MILITARIZATION OF WORLD ECbNOMY 

What none of the capitalist ideologues has been able 
to confront is that what has brought about the decay of 
the economy is the decrepit capitalist system itself. The 
devastating, ever-increasing rate of world inflation is 
caused neither by “lazy workers” or “over-regulation” or 
even the fantastic OPEC oil prices — though that cer- 
tainly did exacerbate the situation with prices quad- 
rupled following the 1973 Middle East war, and increased 
another 150 percent over the past year and a half, fol- 
lowing the Iranian Revolution. 

What did bring about the present stage of crisis in 
the U.S. and the world economy began, not in 1973-74, 
but with the Vietnam War and the lie that we could 
have both “guns and butter.” But it did not end with 
the end of that war. More and more production is being 
poured into producing means of destruction that can 
contribute nothing to economic growth. And that is so 
world wide. 

The one and only “item” that Reagan assured Con- 
gress would not be cut, but expanded, was the so-called 
Defense Budget. At the rate he contemplates, the cum- 
ulative Pentagon budgets through fiscal 1986 (if we ever 
reach it) will amount to more than $1 trillion and may 
even reach $1.5 trillion, as against the “mere” $655 bil- 
lion for the past five years. It represents the largest 
shift of financial resources in the nation’s peacetime 
history. And that does not include the aid — openly 
military and so-called “economic” alike — to every re- 
pressive regime on earth. 

It was no accident that Reagan chose- a General Haig 
as his Secretary of State. The current fantastic campaign 
to tie the genuine revolt of the Salvadoran people to 
some sort of pre-packaged Communist “international 
terrorism” will now be followed by a request to Con- 
gress for a major increase in the current $73 million in 
economic aid and military weapons to El Salvador’s junta. 

In short, the most precise summation of the whole of 
Reaganomics is the militarization of the American econ- 
omy and society. 

That is the hallmark of our whole capitalist-imperi- 
alistic world — including the state-capitalist countries 
that masquerade as “communism.” The political crises, 
like the economic ones, that wrack the globe all stem 
from this decrepit system where accumulation is the 
one and only goal of production and where the two titans, 
U.S. and Russia, are fighting for single world rule. Such 
a system cannot be put back in order. It must be totally 
uprooted. 

THE COLLISION COUFSF : A«FAD 

If Reagan thinks he received a “mandate” on Nov. 4 
from the American people for the insane course he is 
steering,. he could. not be more misguided. It is not only 
that it was a small minority of the electorate that put 
him into the White House, it is that the more sure signs 
of what the next period in this country will be like can 
be seen in the workers who picked up picket signs and 
went on strike at Cane Canaveral. Florida, immediately 
after the space shuttle finally passed its long-delayed 
test on Feb. 20, thus confronting NASA with a human, 
not a technical, battle. 

It is seen in the youth who gathered over a thou- 
sand-strong in Detroit for a National CARD (Coalition 
Against the Draft) Conference on Feb. 13, and — shout- 
ing “No Draft, No War, U.S. out of El Salvador” — gave 

The over-work of the employed part of the 
working class swells the ranks of its reserve, while, 
conversely, the greater pressure that the reserve 
by its competition exerts on the employed workers 
forces them to submit to over-work and subjects 
them to the dictates of capital. The condemnation 
of one part of the ivorking class to enforced idle- 
ness by the over-work of the other part, and vice 
versa, becomes a means of enriching the individual 
capitalists, and accelerates at the same time the pro- 
duction of the industrial reserve army on a scale 
corresponding with the progress of social accumu- 
lation. 

Karl Marx, “The General Law of Capitalist 
Accumulation” Capital, Vol. I 

a standing ovation to a speaker from the Frente Demo- 
cratica Revolucionaria. (See story, p. 11) 

It is seen in the largest Black demonstration in two 
decades — over 100,000 strong — that took place on Jan. 
15 in Washington, D.C., which should have given notice 
to the new Administration before ever they took office 
that Black America has no intention of not completing 
the Black revolution that began in the 1960s. 

It is with practiced deliberation that Strom Thur- 
mond’s powerful Senate Judiciary Committee has just 
re-established an “internal-security subcommittee” and 
that the House of Representatives is considering recon- 
stituting the infamous HUAC (House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee) as early as March or April. For the 
course Reagan is steering his “ship of state” cannot help 
but turn out to be a collision course with all the forces 
of revolution in this land. 
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Gvil rights marchers fight construction racism 


Detroit, Mich. — The steps of downtown Detroit’s 
Old County Building were filled Feb. 25 with nearly 200 
demonstrators protesting Judge Harry Dingeman's de- 
cision to declare the City of Detroit’s Human Bights 
Ordinance unconstitutional. The suit against the city 
ordinance had been brought by several construction 
contractors’ associations, an industry which has attempted 
to maintain a lily-white, all-male preserve in its skilled 
trades for a full century. Claiming that only the state 
government can enforce civil rights law, the contractors 
and the judge aim to force the abolition of all sem- 
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from movements from theory in a world that is totally 
capitalistic and imperialistic — there is absolutely no 
way to escape the capitalistic, imperialistic framework. 

In any case, all that was left for Mao to do after he 
pat down the self -created turmoil called the Cultural 
Revolution — and after he not only “rehabilitated” 
Deng, but what is a great deal worse, started to play 
with U.S. imperialism — there was no sort of revolu- 
tionary legacy he could possibly leave the Chinese 
masses. Thus it was that in 1975, while staying away 
from the National People’s Congress run by Zhou and 
Deng with its “four modernizations,” Mao met with Franz 
Josef Strauss! , 

It is wrong, however, to think that, because the 
scholars were deluded toy Mao, the journalists have done 
any better in presenting the opposite side of the coin, 
instead of overestimating Mao, they underestimated the' 
entire Chinese revolutionary experience, though that 
was national. 

In the New York Times of Jan. 2, 1981, Flora Lewis 
came up with the most superficial of all scenarios: 
“Winston Churchill got it backwards when he described 
the Soviet Union as a ‘riddle wrapped in a mystery in- 
side of an enigma.’ It’s the other way around; inside is 
the infighting to be expected, and the mystery wrapper 
is to conceal the fact that there really isn’t much higher 
meaning ... I think we’ll manage understanding better 
if we remove the veils from our own dazed eyes. . . 
The only trouble is that it isn’t the eyes that are dazed, 
but the thought. The crisis in China would hardly be as 
intense as it is now if it had no “higher meaning” than 
the “infighting to be expected.” 

When the first spontaneous mass demonstration in 
Mao’s China sprang up on April 5, 1976 — in honor of 
Zhou Enlai who had died and was still being slandered 
by Mao, Jiang, et al. — Mao embarked on his last 
hurrah. s Whether inspired by Jiang or otherwise, he 
ordered the demonstration put down and Deng, who was 
blamed for instigating it, removed. Within a few months, 
Mao himself died and Jiang was left to hold the bag. In 
no time at all, she was arrested. 

Whether or not Jiang escapes death now in order, 
as Deng put it, not to make a martyr of her and whatever 
punishment is meted out to Lin’s adherents, the point at 
■issue is not those few who are now in the dock. What is 
at issue is where is China going now, nationally and 
internationally? Are there still illusions that when one 
has some H-bombs the backwardness of the economy, 
including the military, doesn’t matter half as. much as 
who becomes the ally, be it back with Russia or with 
the U.S.? 

The truth is that it’s not What is being decided at 
the trial that is decisive. The truth is that the only way 
to ehange direction, be it Maoist or Dengist, is to listen 
to the voices of revolt. China has a history of peasant 
revolt that is second to none, and it has a history of 
proletarian and youth revolts that have not stopped, 
either with Mao’s last hurrah or Deng’s removal of the 
Democracy Wall. It is they who have not yet said their 
last word. —Jan. 12, 1981 


5 — “Mao’s Last Hurrah” was the title of my Political- 
Philosophic Letter of Feb. 27, 1976; ' ?r Post-Mao China: 
What Now?” the title of my analysis in New Essays, a 
1977 N&L pamphlet. For an analysis of China’s develop- 
ment oyer the last three decades, consult my Marxism 
and Freedom, Twayne, 1958; “Mao’s China and the 
‘Proletarian Cultural Revolution,’ ” in New Politics, 
Spring 1968; “The Thought of Mao Tse-tung” in Phi- 
losophy and Revolution, Delaeorte, 1973; and a whole 
series of Perspectives Theses (see especially, “Nixon 
and Mao Attempt to Throttle Social Revolution,” 1971); 
Political-Philosophic Letters; and columns in News & 
Letters (see especially “Confucius Who?” April, 1974 and 
“How New is China’s New Constitution,” Mare:: and 
April, 1975.) The most complete selection M. : 
Humanist writing on China is within the R.-.ju Duna- 
veskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism 1941-1980. Ar- 
chives of Labor History, Walter Reuther Library, Wayne 
State University, Detroit. 


blance of effective review of construction hiring. 

The turnout at the hastily-called protest reflected 
the anger of Detroiters at soaring unemployment and the 
continuing attacks on Blacks and the poor. Many of the 
marchers were Black teenagers; others came from Lab- 
orers Local 334, from the Association of Minority Con- 
tractors, and from a dozen different community groups 
and block clubs. One of the high school students told 
N&L: “It used to be the only kind of job open was 
McDonald’s. Now there isn’t even much of that. 1 tried 
a lot of construction companies last summer, but they 
all said that you had to know somebody.” 

As the marchers chanted “Save Human Rights” and 
“Stop the racist contractors,” a laborer spoke of his at- 
tempt to get upgraded to a job driving a front-end 
loader. “I worked there 20 years, mostly for one com- 
pany, and whenever there was some emergency, I 
ended up showing people how to fix that machine. But 
between the company and the union, there was no way 
they were going to let me be an Operating Engineer.” 
Others brought out the fact that no more than 50 women 
in the whole Detroit area have broken into the elec- 
tricians union, despite repeated protests from the “Wom- 
en in the Skilled Trades” organization. 

At the end of the demonstration, speakers vowed 
to appeal Judge Dingeman’s decision all the way to the 
Michigan Supreme Court, and to organize more protests, 
perhaps at segregated construction sites. 

Anti-war activists on trial 

Trial is scheduled soon for eight pacificts — Dean 
Hammers, Sr. Anne Montgomery ) Molly Rush, John 
Schuchardt, Daniel and Phillip Berrigan, Elmer Maas, 
and Carl Rabat — who entered the General Electric Re- 
entry Division assembly site in King of Prussia, Pa. 
They destroyed two Mark 12A nuclear warhead cones 
with hammers, and poured human blood on classified 
documents. When armed, a Mark 12A missile has a lethal 
capacity equal to 95 Hiroshimas. 

This action in a depressed working-class area, where 
up to 80 percent of jobs are GE controlled, enraged the 
power structure. Defendants were split up initially and 
thrown in the hole on charges of terrorism. Some had 
their clothing removed as “evidence,” and most were 
held without trial for well over four months. The charges 
could bring eight years of imprisonment. . 

The defendants went to prison prepared to address 
the issues of racism, sexism and class struggle; they 
claim that the bomb and prisons go together. They re- 
fused to see their case as morally different from that of 
any detainee in the country, and helped organize a 
prison-wide hunger strike on Martin Luther King Day. 

To contact support groups in Norristown: (315) 277- 
3822 or 631-0802. In New York City: Plowshares 8 Sup- 
port Committee, 169 W. 100th St., N.Y. (212) 222-7045. 

Schwinn pact a 'dirty deal' 

Chicago, 111. — After we had been on strike for 
nearly four months, suddenly the union called a vote 
to ratify a contract at Schwinn. Out of 1,400 workers 
only 800 were there and 300 voted against it. 

The union settled for less than what we really * 
wanted to settle for. It was an overnight thing. They 
called me the night before and told me to vote yes 
and tell everybody I knew to vote yes. I said how come 
you never called me while all this was going bn. Now 
you are calling me and telling me to vote for something, 
and I don’t even know what it is. 

A lot of issues were raised from the floor like 
medical, dental, back pay, and the cost-of-living. They 
asked us what would we like ahead of time and then 
went ahead and agreed to this joke. We asked for cost- 
of-living. They claim that our little two percent bonus 
at the end of the year will take care of that. But that 
has nothing to do with cost-of-living, and we’re going to 
fall even further behind. 

It was like that with everything else like medical 
insurance which is only going to pay a portion of costs. 

It turned out to be mostly a rewrite of the old contract 
with new words. That was the shaft they“gave us and the . 
way it was presented was a comedy. 

In the meeting people were yelling their hearts 
out. People kept raising their hands and they said. 
“OK we’ll get to you.” But they just kept talking and 
explaining. They didn’t bother to consider what the 
people had to say; I think most of those people who 
didn’t show up knew it was a fix. 

They didn’t even have the decency to have the 
contract in Spanish. A lot of people there didn’t even 
know what was going on. Everybody was asking ques- 
tions. Nothing of the contract we were voting on was 
in Spanish, but the ballot was in Spanish as well as 
English. That’s how dirty it was. 

— Latino Schwinn worker 
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U.S. Koreans protest Chon 

Los Angeles, Cal. — When Chon Doo Hwan, dictator 
of South Korea, arrived in Los Angeles, as the first for- 
eign head of state to visit President Reagan, he was met 
with demonstrations from the Korean community. 

Three days before Chon’s visit, several of Us in the 
LA Korean community organized a Coalition Against 
Chon’s visit to protest the appearance of this murderer 
in our community. Our first demonstration was held on 
Jan. 27 at the VIP Plaza and attracted over 200 persons. 
The next morning we chartered a bus and went to the 
airport to protest his landing, and then we proceeded to , 
Olympic Blvd., the heart of the Korean community, 
where Chon was scheduled to pass in a motorcade. 

As he passed by, 50 people, young and old, men and 
women, protested against him. But his motorcade was 
protected by 400 men, many of them paid thugs and 
members of the Unification Church, who then attacked , 
our rally with clubs and fists, injuring several of us. Our 
group was very small, but many people watching from 
the street rushed over to protect us. Over 150 people 
joined us, an we fought with Chon’s thugs. 

Almost everyone in the Los Angeles Korean com- 
munity hates Chon, because he killed the chance of 
democracy after the death of President Park last year. 
Before the revolt in Kwangju occured last May, the 
community was more peaceful and less political, at least -- 
compared to those in New York and Washington, D.C. 
But when we heard about Kwangju, more people got 
involved in voicing their opposition to the regime. 

It is an outrage to the Korean people in America 
that Reagan make his first foreign visitor Chon, for 
Chon has abolished every possible kind of freedom in 
South Korea, from freedom of the press to political 
activity of any kind. By inviting him here, Reagan can 
only encourage Chon to further repress the Korean peo- 
ple, since he is planning to provide him with more arms. 

Los Angeles was not the only city that protested 
Chon’s visit — there were rallies in New York and 
Washington, D.C. as well. But we do not yet have a 
nationwide organization. We would like to have one, 
though I think it is important to maintain spontaneity 
in our activities. We are not trying to be big leaders, but 
just encourage the spontaneity — for we are humanists. 

Chon is not the only one we are against. He is just a 
deep rooted expression of profound social injustice that 
today rules South Korea. Myself and many of my friends 
have become more politicized because of the growing 
power of the enemy, and. so we must fight on. — S. Lee 

Gen. Westmoreland denounced 

Los Angeles, Cal. — When General William West- 1 
moreland, the notorious commander of U.S. troops in the 
Vietnam war, came to Cal State LA for a speaking en- 
gagement Feto. 10, he was met with one of the largest 
and most creative anti-war demonstrations this school 
has seen in a decade. 

Over 600 students demonstrated against his visit in 
the Free Speech Area — considerably more than who 
went to hear his talk — despite the fact that many ROTC 
students from different colleges were brought in to fill \ 
up seats at his lecture. Other students entered the hall 
he was speaiking in to attack the student government for 
paying him $1,300 to come here. A number of questions 
and comments denouncing Westmoreland for arguing in 
support of greater military buildup were aired. 

If Westmoreland’s visit brought back memories of 
U.S. barbarism during the Vietnam war, the demonstra- 
tion was anything but a repeat performance of anti-war 
protests held here in the past. As soon as news of his 
visit was made known a number of campus groups, in- 
cluding Cal State News & Letters, formed a Coalition to 
Stop Westmoreland, and plans were made for holding a 
rally that would not only attack his visit, but the entire 
drive for war his speech here was intended to encoura'ge. 

In no time the rally became a focal point of opposi- 
tion to the entirety of today's new militarization. The 
Asian students, at first not even a part of the Coalition, 
took the initiative of issuing their own leaflet for the 
rally, attacking Westmoreland’s racism - and the treat- 
ment of minorities in the armed forces, and the rally 
itself included speakers from the Chicano community as 
well as supporters of the ongoing freedom struggle in El 
Salvador. Another speaker attacked the coming draft 
and the draft that already exists — the poverty draft. 

Many students felt it was only natural that a demon- 
stration aimed against Westmoreland would spontane- 
ously develop into an attack on the totality of today’s 
crises of militarization. Therefore, within days of the 
rally, students who helped organize the event planned a 
follow-up activity: two days of meetings on, “Women 
Against the ; New Right and Militarization,” to be held 
the week of i International Women’s Day. 

— International Marxist-Humanist Youth Committee 
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CARD: Contradictions in anti 



movement 


Detroit, Mich.— During the weekend that fell between 
the Feb. 8 television reenactment of the Kent State 
anti-war protests ending in massacre and Reagan’s tele- 
vised declaration of war on the poor Feb. -18, the Com- 
mittee Against Registration and the Draft (CARD) 
sponsored a national conference here. The gathering 
brought over 1,200 people together from as far away 
as Seattle and San Francisco. We met people who re- 
member the protests against the Vietnam War as well 
as youth for whom this was their first anti-war action. 
All were there to create a national organization that 
would at least oppose revival of military conscription. 

At the mass rally which opened the conference 
people were arriving from all over the country. Blacks’ 
many from right here in Detroit, attended the rally! 
The audience inside the auditorium heard high school 
students, Latino revolutionaries, veterans, Black acti- 
vists, trade unionists, women’s liberationists — all con- 
tributing their particular message to fight the Reagan- 
right. 

Jl> e feelings of solidarity with the freedom fighters 
in El Salvador came out when the speaker from the 
Frente Democratica Revolutionary received standing 
ovations and chants of “No Draft! No War! U.S. Out of 
El Salvador!” 

The conference proceedings over the next two days, 
on the other hand, were halting and confounded any 
battle of ideas. From the very first session on conference 
procedures, debates were frequently cut short supposed- 
ly to expedite the conference schedule. 

One person who spoke from the floor told the whole 
conference he thought much had "been decided before 
anyone ever got to Detroit. Many agreed. 

The parliamentarianism which stifled' discussion 
from the floor could not deter one of the few youth 
present who had refused to join Carter’s 1980-81 regis- 
tration from taking the floor to demand that the five- 
hour long session on “Principles of Unity,” which were 
anything but, be halted and the separate session on 
“Future Actions,” where principles are tested begin 
immediately. 

Another draft-age youth challenged the conference 
decision to permit. Republican and Democratic Party 
participation in CARD — disregarding the militarist his- 
tory of each — by chal\enging CARD’S aim to become 
a “broad-based operation” at the cost of not involving 



deep participation by 18 and 19-year-olds. Although over 
a million youth have confronted federal laws and refused 
to register, the conference actually had very few high 
school students in attendance, and the actual conference 
sessions, as opposed to the opening rally, had few 
minority participants. 

News and Letters youth participated in the con- 
ference in informal discussions by seeking to point out 
the necessity of finding the new voices of revolt among 
the youth, and showing what revolutionary opposition of 
our society has meant in the past decade. We developed 
a display of issues of News & Letters which showed the 
youth revolt of the past decade and our participation in 
it. The display began with “Nixon’s Wars at Home and 
Abroad” including the Jackson State and Kent State 
massacres of 1970, through the Vietnam Veterans Against 
the War marching at the 1972 Republican Convention 
to the Total Amnesty Now conference for all war re- 
sisters in 1977, 'as well as the movement of ’77 opposing 
the Kent State gym, and a GI paper such as Enlisted 
Times. 

There is a long way between an “organization” 
such as CARD and a full movement, though some at 
the conference thought they were one and the same 
But there were as well many who felt that they wanted 
their voices, thoughts, activities to be part of the new 


West European youth: 'The Disaffected Movement 




by Peter Wermuth 

A new wave of massive and militant street demon- 
strations and riots swept through West Germany and 
Switzerland in early February, bringing to international 
! attention the revolt of a new generation of European 
youth — the “Disaffected Movement.” 

That is the name adopted 
by youth involved in protests in 
a number of European cities, 
stretching from West Berlin and 
Frankfurt to Copenhagen and / 

Zurich, over shortages in hous- n, 

mg, jobs, and health-care and 

over-abundance of police abuse C/t / 

and administrative hostility to g&MIMJUajJJL, 

the needs of the young. 

WEST BERLIN 

The latest events included three nights of riots and 
looting in West Berlin at the beginning of February, as 
well as a clash between youth and police in Zurich, who 
were trying to break up a demonstration called to pro- 
test a government seizure of an underground newspaper 
Thp depth of anger expressed in these revolts, and 
the speed with which they have spread from city to 
city, have stunned the European ruling parties and press. 
The movement of the disaffected youth has spread in the 
course of a mere nine months to four nations and dozens 
of cities, taking in squatters in Holland occupying aban- 
doned buildings and unused estates of the rich; women 
in Switzerland attacking the patriarchial system that only 
granted women the right to vote a decade ago; unem- 
ployed youth demanding adequate shelter and youth 
centers in West Germany; and working youth disgusted 
with being funnelled into dead-end low-paying boring 
and meaningless jobs. 

ZURICH 

The revolts actually began last May, when the 
Zurich city council voted to appropriate $30 million to 
renovate a city opera house, while ignoring' a plea to 
put aside funds to builds youth center. That touched off 
several nights of protest which soon spread to several 
Swiss cities. 

The movement’s rapid growth is purely spontaneous: 
in fact, a favorite slogan of the youth is “No Leaders.” 
But that does not mean their activity is limited to riots 


nor that the action is void of ideas. The youth have set 
up numerous assemblies and conferences to discuss the 
problems and perspectives of the movement; one such 
conference in Hannover last November drew 300, while 
Zurich youth hold weekly, sometimes daily, assemblies. 
At the same time, a flood of new youth publications have 
appeared, such as the “Zuricher Boycotter” which claims 
a readership of 12,000 after only weeks in existence. 

The movement has now spilled over into other on- 
going youth struggles, such as the anti-nuclear movement 
and support for the El Salvadoran revolution. Last 
month’s demonstration in Frankfurt against U.S. aid to 
the El Salvadoran junta drew 25,000, many of them im- 
migrants and unemployed youth. 

The European bourgeois press has strongly attacked 
the Disaffected Movement, presenting i s as chaotic, void 
of ideas, goals, or purpose. But as one West German 
youth said, “We don’t want to destroy, but rather stop 
the destroyers” and pointed to rows of leveled homes in 
an urban renewal project as proof. Indeed one favorite 
slogan is “No Police, No Riots” and “We’ have enough 
to cry about without your tear gas.” 

THE LEFT 

The bourgeois press, however, is not alone in seeing 
nothing creative in the movement. Much of the West 
German Left has likewise either extolled or condemned 
the movement simply on the basis of the violent forms it 
has so far been forced to adopt. 

Both attitudes fail to see what can develop from the 
present struggle: new pathways for creatively changing 
the world. The view of occupations or strikes as simply 
“chaotic,” clashes with an experience I had in 1977, when 
I took part in an occupation by students at Hostos College 
3 Latino school in the South Bronx — of an unused 
building adacent to their school. While to many it looked 
like a “simple” occupation of one building, for the stu- 
dents who took it over and ran it themselves as their own 
school, something much more creative was felt — a sense 
of the power youth have for transforming reality. 

The European youth will experience many new 
strikes, occupations, and protests in coming weeks. 
Where this movement will go very much will depend on 
singling out and building upon those moments of mass 
youth creativity that surely are arising in the course of 
the struggle. 


— News 8. Letters photo 

revolutionary beginnings for an anti-militarist move- 
ment — and world. 

/ — Jim, Mills 

Kent State film: why now? 

Detroit, Mich. — I was 12 years old when four stu- 
dents were killed by national guardsmen at Kent State 
University on May 4, 1970. They were protesting Nixon’s 
invasion of Cambodia. Seven years later when Kent State 
students raised a new protest against plans to build a 
gymnasium on the site of the murders, I went down to 
join their demonstrations, and talked with some of the 
students, parents and one former guardsman who had 
been stationed on another part of the campus when the 
killings occurred. 

It was from this experience that I was anxious to 
see the made-for-TV film, “Kent State,” shown on Feb. 
8. The acting was very good, the ’70s music as well as 
some actual news film clips helped set the scene, and 
the last 45 minutes were gripping emotionally, espe- 
cially the last scene as the epilogue flashed on the 
screen saying no one to this day has been found guilty 
of any criminal action at KSU. 

But some things in the film made me > angry, espe- 
ciaHy the depiction of the Black students. I objected 
when a Black student was shown only twice in the 
whole movie. Once, on May 3 anticipating trouble when 
the KSU ROTC building was burned, he said, “We’re 
gonna move all the brothers out and let the white kids 
have their party.” At the very end as students in shock 
looked at four dead, he reappeared again only to say, 
"I told you they’re always loaded.” I cannot believe this 
reflected the mood among Blacks at Kent State. 

To show the difference in how News & Letters saw 
events in May, 1970, all you have to ,do is look at the 
June-July, 1970 issue, which was the first 12-pager we 
ever had. The cover picture was a bullet-riddled dormi- 
tory at Jackson State University where racist police 
shot insanely, on May 12, first at the dorm and then 
at a group of unarmed students, killing two Black males. 
Campuses throughout the country had walk-outs in pro- 
test of the four whites massacred at Kent State Ohio 
And yet, the murders at Jackson State did not bring 
the same outraged protests. 

Kacism was the major -division between linking u-p 
the Civil Rights and anti-Vietnam War movements in 
this country. Black students were against the Vietnam 
War, they were protesting, they were outraged by KSU. 

It was not the Black students who abandoned the whites. 

It was the whites, too caught up in racism, who rejected 
the Blacks. 

One question I kept asking myself during the 
movie was, “Why now?” Was this an attempt on the 
part of today’s new right to show that police can kill 
unarmed youth indiscriminately and nine years later 
not one person is tried for murder? Was this done to 
scare us? Was this perhaps a tribute to the four students, 
now that a huge gym, after a long, battle, lies over the 
miirder site? Was this done so as not to forget them? 
What it did do was make me angry — not scared not 
nostalgic. ' 

The movie made me think of my preparation for the 
1980s, not because of the movie as an end in itself, 
but because of last Veekend (Feb, 13-16) at the first 
national CARD (Coalition Against Registration and the 
Draft) Conference. It was the largest gathering of 
young people I’ve participated in, next to the several 
thousand who turned out to protest the building of the 
KSU gym, several years ago. The chant which brought' 
peopje to their feet was, “No Draft, No War, U.S. Out 
of El Salvador. ’ I think the youth realize what' Reagan 
represents to us all. The struggle continues and it’s 
not going to get any easier. We can’t let the same 
divisions which kept us apart in the ’60s and ’70s sepa- 
rate us in the frecdoih movement of the ’80s. - 

— Rickie Rae 
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Marxist philosopher Markovic under attack by Yugoslav government 


by Peter Mallory and Kevin A. Barry 


The post-Tito government in Yugoslavia has launched 
a new campaign of harassment and repression against 
its indepedent Marxist opposition, especially the world- 
renowned Marxist philosopher Mihailo Markovic. When 
Markovic returned to Yugoslavia in January from teach- 
ing at the University of Pennsylvania, his apartment 
was searched by the Yugoslav police who claimed they 
wanted to seize and revoke his passport. He has been 
forced to work abroad ever since he and seven colleagues 
involved in the journal Praxis were banned from teach- 
ing in the universities, and their journal was banned in 
1975. 

As of now, Markovic can no longer leave Yugo- 
slavia, nor can he teach philosophy in the universities. 
This vicious police-state measure gives the lie to claims 
that Yugoslavia is fundamentally different from the 
rest of East Europe. 

The following is an excerpt from Mihailo Markovic’s 
article - “After the Death of Tito,” written in May, 1980 
and published in L’ Alternative (Paris, Sept.-Oct., 1980). 
We translated it from the French. For our view, see the 
Editorial article, “Tito’s non-alternative,” N&L, June, 
1980. 

An objective observer would be able to ascertain 
that a considerable number of politicians and intellec- 
tuals — including some who mourned Tito — view the 
present historic moment as the end of a period of danger- 
ous stagnation and as an opening for new possibilities 
for the development of Yugoslav society. 

The truth is that Tito held an almost absolute power 
for too long. The moment for him to retire or to allow 
a democratic process to reduce him to an ordinary 
President of the Republic, elected democratically, was 
the Eighth Congress of the Yugoslav^ League of Com- 
munists in 1964. 

At that moment the democratization of Yugoslav 
society, the development of self-management in the po- 
litical sphere, the withering away of the state apparatus. 



In January, U.S. -backed dictator Ferdinand Marcos 
suddenly announced that he was ending martial law — 
just in time for Pope John Paul II’s February visit. The 
Marcos regime started immediately to try and spruce up 
the city’s vast Tondo shantytown. Houses were hurriedly 
constructed and even grass and trees planted to replace 
the shacks and garbage dumps in the small area the Pope 
was to visit. 

A few days before the Pope landed, the People’s 
Assembly for the Pope’s Arrival (PAPA), a coalition of 
32 religious and political groups, held a demonstration, 
against the dictatorship calling for an end to the ex- 
ploitation of students, workers and national minorities. 

In fact, Marcos’ lifting of martial law has not lessen- 
ed his power one iota, which may be why the masses did 
'not exactly celebrate when he made the announcement. 
Their reaction was stony silence. Tim McGloin, National 
Coordinator of the U.S.-based Friends of the Filipino 
People, wrote recently that Marcos: “may well be down 
to the last trick in his bag . . . This latest bit of ‘hokus- 
pokus’ is designed to keep the Philippines under mar- 
tial law -without the formality of the name, as Marcos 
will maintain his control over the military, his power to 
arrest anyone he deems ‘subversive,’ the authority to 
veto any laws he doesn’t like, and .will continue to rule 
by decree . . . 

“In addition to the .New People’s Army and the 
Moslem War, the emerging labor resistance, signified by 
the demonstration of over 30,000 workers last May 1 and 
the increasing visibility of the Catholic Church, through 
groups like the Christian Nationalist Alliance, as well as 
new alliances among traditional political groups, all are 
signs that the Filipino people have had enough.” 

In rural areas, the Muslim rebellion in Mindinao 
continues to fester, while the Maoist New Peoples Army 
(NPA) continues to grow, with some 3,000 to 5,000 guer- 
rillas operating in the villages, despite the dramatic ar- 
rests of several of its key leaders. The NPA gains sup- 
port by redistributing land to the peasants, by executing 
moneylenders who prey upon them, and by loaning 
money without interest. One peasant who joined them 
stated: “I would sooner be killed by a bullet than die 
of hunger.” 

While not all of the opposition groups want radical 
change in the villages, most of the various tendencies in 
the opposition want not merely the overthrow of Marcos, 
but an end to economic domination by the multinationals 
and the elimination of U.S. military bases. Since those 
bases are a springboard for U.S. imperialism, not only 
to East Asia but to the Persian Gulf oil fields, it is un- 
likely that the U.S. will give them up very easily. But it 


the reduction of the role of the Communist Party to an 
educational (not a directing) organ — in a word, the 
realization of the politics of the Yugoslav League of 
Communists, formulated in its 1959 program — had 
reached such a p>oint that it had become incompatible 
with the existence of an absolute central authority which 
directs political life in its entirety, which controls all 
of the cadres and which directly commands all of the 
organs of police and military power. 

The platform of the Working Peoples’ Socialist Al- 
liance for the 1963 election had already announced that, 
under well-defined conditions, the citizens themselves 
(not only the Committees of the Alliance) had the right 
to propose candidates and that it would be possible to' 
have several candidates for each seat in the Assembly. 
In this way the Party bureaucracy reaffirmed its mon- 
opoly over all political institutions. 

Yugoslavia in 1960, without him, is materially richer 
than in 1964 but morally weaker, with a leadership 
which is much older and which is deprived of a great 
number of competent and honest cadres. But I am quite 
far from stating that the balance-sheet of these last 16 
years is completely negative. Yugoslavia was developed, 
industrialized and enriched. She maintains a growth 
rate of five percent per year, which is better than what 
occurs in countries which are economically comparable 
such as Spain and Greece. 

Also thanks to Tito, Yugoslavia played 1 a political 
role in the Third World far out of proportion to her size 
and her power. Politically, she experienced a remark- 
able stability after a tumultuous period from 1968 to 
1972. 

Despite all this, Yugoslavia has paid very dearly 
for having had as its leader such a very old and very 
authoritarian father-figure for so long. A new middle 
class and also a new bureaucracy, young and cynical, 
have emerged, both of them protectors of the status quo 

is also clear that the 48 million-strong Filipino people 
have never stopped struggling against U.S. imperialism, 
from Teddy Roosevelt’s day — when they fought a guer- 
rilla war against U,S. trooops and gained the support of 
American Blacks — to today. 

Southern Africa 

Apartheid South Africa (Azania) has recently em- 
barked on a series of desperate moves as its hour of 
reckoning with the Black masses grows closer. In Janu- 
ary, the South African racists suddenly broke off nego- 
tiations with the leaders of the South-West Africa 
Peoples’ Organization (SWAPO) who have been fighting 
as a guerrilla movement for over 20 years to free Nami- 
bia (South-West Africa) from South African rule. Even 
the U.S. and the NATO powers had urged South Africa 
to accept UN-sponsored elections, but, remembering the 
Zimbabwe elections and cheered by the election of Rea- 
gan, they balked and refused SWAPO’s offer of an im- 
mediate cease-fire. 

Instead, at the very time the negotiations were taking 
place in Geneva, South Africa stepped up its murderous 
raids across the Namibia-Angola border. Angola, which 
gives SWAPO bases, claims that 3,000 Angolan soldiers 
and civilians have been murdered by South African 
raiders since 1976. The South Africans call these raids, 
which also disrupt food and water supplies and cause 
mass starvation, “Operation Cowboy.” 

Late in January, South Africa suddenly turned its 
murderous attention to Mozambique, which has given the 
exiled African National Congress (ANC) an office in 
the capital of Maputo. South African commandos de- 
stroyed the ANC headquarters and killed seven people. 

Inside South Africa itself, the government shut down 
two Black newspapers and banned the leaders of the 
Black Media Workers’ Association, which had just ended 
a lengthy strike. In industry, the government is con- 
fronted with the growth of both strikes and large and 
militant new Black unions. One such union, the South 
African Allied Workers’ Union, has seen its membership 
grow from 1,000 to 15,000 in six months. Inside Namibia, 
SWAPO, far from being broken, continues the fight more 
strongly than ever. 

Another new development that did not make world 
headlines was the quiet founding, in 1980, of the Black 
Consciousness Movement of Azania (External Wing), 
regrouping activists from the new generation of Black 
revolutionaries who came out of the Black student move- 
ment around the martyred Steve Biko and the Soweto 
uprising of 1976. The new group seeks a concept of 
organization and revolution based on the self-activity of 
the Black masses inside Azania. 


and witholut any vision of the future. In 1980 the future 
of Yugoslavia is thus very uncertain,. 

The fundamental political problem and the most ur- 
gent social problem in Yugoslavia at this moment is the 
absence of a genuine democracy. As we have seen, all 
of the apparently democratic forms — the system of 
delegating authority, of self-managemeht, of the affirma- , 
ition of thie pluralism of the various self -managed inter- 
ests, federalism, and the regulation of development with- 
in self-management by “agreements” and “covenants”— 
find their limit in the absolute monopoly of an authori- 
tarian political party and its centralized leadership. 

Finally, the lack of political democracy has quite 
serious repercussions in the areas of culture, the arts, 
social sciences, philosophy and the mass media. A large 
number of journals and newspapers have been sup- 
pressed since 1972. The case of the philosophical and 
sociological journal Praxis is only one example. A grow- 
ing number of intellectuals find themselves black-listed, 
deprived of the right to publish or to express themselves 
in public. _ f - 

The problem which confronts the Party leadership 
after the death of Tito is to know how to improve an 
extremely bad atmosphere in the sphere of culture. 
There is an extraordinary lack of debate on the im- 
portant questions of social life in Yugoslavia. There is a 
profound crisis of Marxism, the study of which has be- 
come required in the schools and which is in the hands 
of careerists without talent, without culture and without 
conviction. 

The only response of the youth to this type of study 
is almost identical to that of their fathers and grand- 
fathers when faced with obligatory religious education 
before the Revolution. Everything created which is last- 
ing in the, present Yugoslav culture has nothing in com- 
mon with the official ideology, does not support -any 
social commitment, and expresses the spirit of a very 
great alienation. , l i . , 

, - .1 ,i i I 

Racist London bombing 

On Jqn. 18, at the home of a Jamaican family in 
Lewisham, South London, a bomb was thrown into a 
party of Black teenagers, killing 13 and injuring 30 
others, some critically. The party was being held in the 
home of Mrs. Amza Ruddock, for 60 young people be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 19. 

This act of racial violence is but the latest incident 
that, has aroused London’s hundreds of thousands of 
Blacks. A public rally was held at the Moonshot Com- 
munity Center by Black organizations — including Race 
Today Collective, Black Youth Movement, Alliance of 
Black Parents Movement and others — to form a na- 1 
tional alliance to combat the white racist National Front. 

England, which always claimed it had no race prob- 
lem, has had an influx of Black British citizens from 
the West Indies, where unemployment has driven thou- 
sands from their homelands to seek, a better life in Eng- 
land. They found, instead, no jobs and a white racist 
attitude o< violence, as the poor and unemployed com- 
pete for housing and jobs — a problem ignored by the , 
Thatcher government. 

Mexico and Venezuela 

More than 12,000 Mexican peasants recently block- i 
aded all roads to the country’s richest oil-producing 
region, in the states of Chiapas and Tabasco. Their action 
comes in a. long fight with-PEMEX, the state oil monop- 
oly, which has been seizing their lands at will and deva- 
stating their crops, their livestock and their health with 
refinery pollution. 

~ Meanwhile, the two-week old student rebellion in 
Caracas, Venezuela has spread throughout the country. 
What began as protests, occupations, and street fighting 
over the police shooting of a student on campus, has 
become demands by high school youth ranging from 
better school buildings, books for the libraries, and ath- 
letic fields, to more open admission to universities, and 
lower bus fares for youth. 

The revolt has spread from Caracas to Valencia, 
where five students were shot by police; to Barcelona 
and Puerto La Cruz, where marchers blocked traffic for 
hours; to Cumana, where the students of Emilio Tebar 
’Industrial ‘School set up street barricades; and to Mara- 
cay, where students seized 15 buses. 

These revolts by students and peasants, precisely in 
those two Latin American countries claiming to be ex- 
ceptional in their oil wealth and supposed democracy, 
put the lie to such notions and show the Latin American 
revolt to be both continental and ceaseless. 



Atlanta shows 
how America 
sees Blade life 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

Many of the Black people who have been talking 
about the murder of Black children in Atlanta — how 
sad and awful it is — have also been talking about what 
is happening in this country, how it is turning more and 
more to the right, with increasing racism. 

Ever since * President Johnson left office, Black 
people have been losing ground, especially on their civil 
: rights — gains they had won through years of struggle 
in the Civil Rights Movement. The killing of Blacks has 
! been going on all over this country without anyone being 
arrested for the crimes. In Buffalo, N.Y. there have been 
killings of Blacks, and no one can deny that it is racist. 
There was the killing of young Blacks in Salt Lake City, 
and the shooting of Vernon Jordan, which was also 
racist. 

KILLINGS ARE RACIST 

It is disgusting that two white columnists in the 
papers — Jules Witcover and Jack Germond — are 
, saying that the killings in Atlanta are not racist, but 
the product of an irrational person. In truth the atmo- 
sphere for these killings was created under the Nixon 
administration, when Nixon hit out against the rights 
of Black people and began laying the ground for what 
Black people are facing today. Both Frank Sinatra and 
Sammy Davis Jr., — who just put on a benefit concert in 
Atlanta, raising funds for the police task force, not for 
i the parents of the children murdered — were supporters 
of the Nixon administration. 

There has never before been such a comprehensive 
i investigation as they are having in Atlanta. They have 
super-cops of five cities, people who have outstanding 
records in solving homicides, coming in. Yet the crimes 
remain unsolved. We live in an age where a person can 
I foe identified by his or her fingerprints. A gun can be 
identified as the one which shot a bullet by matching 
; microscopic scratches on the slug. Scientists can tell us 
what mill produced a piece of lint, can tell you where a 
small piece of dirt came from. With all this, the nation’s 
best law enforcement has failed so far to find a killer. 
What are their chances of finding an important clue if 
there are no more bodies found? 

[ (Continued on Page 8) 
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Detroit march against U.S. intervention in El Salvador 
(See page 10) 


Liberation fighters in El Salvador 


U.S. terrorism against El Salvador 


Reagan-Hmg conspiracy 

by Eugene Walker 

The arrival in El Salvador of 15 U.S. Green 
Berets of the Army Special Services (among the 
54 military advisors scheduled to be sent in), of 
10 American Bell Huey transport helicopters, of 
patrol boats and communications equipment — all 
told, $25 million in military aid — and the prom- 
ise of more than $60 million in the next fiscal 
year, shows clearly that it is the United States 
which has chosen to step up its military inter- 
vention into El Salvador. 

Under the cover of documents purporting to show 
the involvement of Cuba, Russia, Nicaragua, Vietnam 
and other countries in El Salvador, the Reagan admin- 
istration has begun a propaganda campaign in Latin 
America, in Europe and in Congress to mobilize support 
for its attack against El Salvador’s fight for self-deter- 
mination. 

• It cut off aid to Nicaragua, claiming it was being 
used to transport arms from Cuba to El Salvador. Ex- 
C.I.A. deputy chief Walters was dispatched to Mexico 
and other Latin American countries to show the sup- 
posed U.S. evidence of “subversion.” 

• It pressured Europe's Common Market to halt 
humanitarian aid to El Salvador, including powdered 
milk, on the grounds such aid would fall into the hands 
of the guerrillas. A diplomatic mission went to a number 


of European countries to sell the U.S. version of life 
in El Salvador. 

9 It sent Haig — the General in civilian clothes 
who heads the State Department as a Department of 
War — to unleash his 10-megaton rhetoric about draw- 
ing the line against the Communist conspiracy (talking 
tough with the Russians, disciplining Cuba, etc.) into 
the halls of Congress. There, a “white paper” was pre- 
sented of “facts” that would help convince Congress to 
finance the murderous U.S. support of war against the 
El Salvadoran people. Congress, it appears, needs little 
convincing to go along with the Reagan-Haig plans. 

It is neither Communist subversion, nor a new 
“domino theory” but the reality of 50 years of repressive 
military rule in El Salvador, that has led to the current 
civil war. The truth of life for the El Salvadoran masses 
has been one of agriculture tied to export crops at bare 
survival wages; of free trade zone incentives for foreign 
capital to “industrialize” El Salvador — opening export- 
(Continued on Page II) •' 

El Salvadorans speak 

Editor’s Note: The following are translated excerpts 
from an interview News & Letters conducted with two 
El Salvadoran trade unionists on a speaking tour in the 
United States. 

We of this delegation are representatives of the 
trade union movement. We have nine union organizations 
which represent about 70 unions. This delegation has 
been making known the problem the union movement in 


Three MNe Island protest: 'no nukes, no war' 


Harrisburg, Penn. — On the second anniversary of 
the nuclear power plant accident at Three Mile Island, 
some 15,000 people poured out in a day that was more 
than a reminder. It put the Reagan administration on 
notice that the anti-nuclear movement has found its way 
into an increasing number of struggles and is part of 
many lives. 

Though called by the Labor Committee for Safe 
Energy and Full Employment, a coalition of eight inter- 
national unions, the diversity of the forces is what stood 


the coal fields promoting a proposed contract. The Speak- 
er reminded everyone of the long history of the miners’ 
fight, recounting the numerous mining disasters, but 
didn’t touch upon the current status of the negotiations. 
“They are from the International,” said one Pennsyl- 
vania miner, her thumb pointing downward when asked 
about the proposed contract, the wildcat strikes that had 
occurred in West Virginia and Pennsylvania even before 
contract deadline and the failure of the many labor 
union speakers to raise these issues. 


El Salvador has undergone, the violations the junta gov- 
ernment is committing against the trade union move- 
ment. For example, the elimination of union locals, (foe 
Sacking of the local where the furniture is destroyed, 
mimeo machines carried off. 

Also the capture and assassination of many union 
leaders. For example, in Santa Tecla prison there are 11 
trade union leaders. Others have disappeared. The govern- 
ment has also come out with decrees which they intend 
to use to finish off the union movement. Some of them 
don’t' permit .public employees to participate in strikes. 
Others have militarized public services Ike water, elec- 
tricity, telephone. 

MULTINATIONAL FACTORIES 


out. Young people converged on this capital from as far 
south as Florida and from the west, Detroit. The domin- 
ant chant, initiated by student groups and taken up by 
the whole march was “No Nukes, No War, UjS. Out of 
El Salvador.” 

James Farmer, former leader of the Congress of 
Racial Equality, who got the best response from the 
speakers platform, was moved to say that he sensed as 
great a determination and spirit as during the August, 
1963 March on Washington. Noting the messages of soli- 
darity from Asia, Europe and Africa, and the potential 
for an international anti-nuclear movement, he reminded 
everyone of uranium deposits in South Africa, which 
along with other minerals, are far more important to 
American rulers than the near slavery conditions of 
African miners. 

A speaker from the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica, whose members had just gone out on strike, stood in 
for. the president of the union, Sam Church, who was in 


“We don’t accept the processing of non-union coal,” 
she added. “Maybe what we need,” her companion said, 
“is to do like in Poland,” referring to the national strike 
of 10 million workers of Solidarity. 

A Filipino from the vast crowd talked about the 
storage of U.S. nuclear weapons in the Philippines for 
possible use in the Mid 'East, noting that at one point 
U.S. officials had suggested their “tactical” use in a pos- 
sible intervention in Iran. Speaking for his organization, 
Friends of the Filipino People, he pleaded that the 
Westinghouse €o. be prevented from going ahead with 
plans to- build at great profit, a nuclear reactor in 
the Philippines on the flanks of a potentially active 
volcano. 

A singing group, Bright Morning Star, seemed to 
Wring the diversity of the people closest together with a 
song whose lyrics insisted, “Our life is more than our 
work, more than our job.” 

— Marxist-Humanist, N.Y. 


I am a member of the union in the metal working 
industry. I worked in a Phelps Dodge International plant 
where they make electrical conductors. There are many 
multinational factories in El Salvador, like Texas Instru- 
ments, Eagle Electric, Coca Cola, where they pay low 
(Continued on Page 11) 
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WOMAN AS REASON 


'Liberation' or Alliance'? 


by Terry Moon 

The campus women’s group I am active with has 
been debating changing its name from “Women’s Lib- 
eration” to “Women’s Alliance.” What came out at our 
last meeting is that the quality of the organization has 
changed from being a socialist-feminist organization to 
becoming a bourgeois women’s group. 

There is nothing surprising in this — there are plenty 
of bourgeois women’s groups on and off campuses. But 
what does need to be discussed is those women who are 
genuine socialists, who are Marxists and who want a 
new society, but who, in light of Reagan’s election, are 
willing to set aside their principles in the hopes that 
more women will be attracted to a less militant organi- 
zation. 

ANSWER NOT IN NUMBERS ALONE 

The question is how can women think that hiding 
our vision of how total a revolution has to be will help ' 
us fight Reaganism? Especially in 1981 when we have 
plenty of history that shows us that just having a large 
. organization, if It is not based on a philosophy of revo- 
lution, will not get us to a society where all people are 
free. . 

At least part of the problem is the total isolation of 
many socialist-feminists especially academic socialist- 
feminists, from working-class and Black women. This 
is ironic since Marx’s greatest category was labor — the 
human being transforming reality at the point of pro- 
duction. Yet these Marxist women rarely talk to work- 
ing-class women. 

The working women I have been, talking to reveal 
a confidence in their ability to transform reality hot 
only at the point of production, that is, by creating a 
commodity, but by changing their conditions of life 
and labor as well (see Schwinn story, page 4). But 
because academic “Marxist” women have isolated them- 
selves from working women they not only don’t recog- 
nize the fact that Black and working women are shap- 
ers of history, but instead they think that the masses 
of women are backwards. That is the reason they think 
that the way to interest women is by hiding their 
ideas rather than by putting them forward. 

SHORT-MINDEDNESS 

I just loved the story in the Chicago paper about 
Ms. Susie Bates. She is the 70-year-old Black woman 
janitor who helped initiate a successful $300,000 sex 
discrimination suit against the City of Chicago. She 
said, “Most of the thinking people believe in equal 


women- 
worUwkk 

In Utah, the state legislature has enacted a law 
requiring women seeking an abortion to view photo- 
graphs of unborn fetuses and be given “descriptions of 
a normal unborn child described at two week intervals, 
beginning with the fourth week and ending with the 
24th week,” before they are allowed to have the opera- 
tion. Afraid of leaving any “loopholes,” the Senate re- 
jected an amendment which would at least have exempt- 
ed women who need abortions as a result of rape or 
incest. 

* * * 

On March 12, jn Buenos Aires, 68 relatives of 
people who have disappeared at the hands of the Argen- 
tine government since 1972 were arrested and detained 
briefly. Most of those arrested were women, part of a 
group of about 200 known as “Las Loeas de Plaza de 
Mayo,” who h'ave gathered every Thursday for several 
years in the central square protesting the disappearances 
and demanding information about their relatives. 

* * * 

On May 25, South African freedom fighter Winnie 
Mandela, wife of imprisoned African National Congress 
leader Nelson Mandela, will -appear in court on charges 
of violating the ban that restricts her movements and 
forbids her to speak politically — or at all in most cases. 
Of the threat of jail she says, ‘The only difference is 
between being in prison and this outside prison. My 
country is a prison in itself.” Even while banned, she 
has openly defied segregation laws in the tiny town to 
which she is exiled. 

* * * 

In ‘October, 1980, 40 women from West Germany, 
West Berlin and Switzerland, formed the International 
Association of Women Philosophers and held their first 
conference in Wurzberg, Germany. They discussed such 
topics as ‘The Phenomenon of the ‘New Philosophy,’ ” 
“Marcuse’s Concept of feminism,” and “Is There a 
Feminine Philosophy?”. The group intends to meet 
annually — next at the Philosophic Congress at Innsbruck 
in Octtiber, 1981. . • 

, . (Information from Courage, W. Berlin) 



rights. I believe we will eventually get it all the way 
around. These people who are short-minded, who think 
a woman should be two steps behind a man, they are 
fading.” « 

“Short-minded” is such a magnificent expression. 
It is the same one that Sojourner Truth had used over 
100 years ago in criticizing those men — even Frederick 
Douglass — who wished to separate the fight of Black 
suffrage from that of woman suffrage. 

Why can’t today’s socialist-feminists see the Reason 
that is so profound within proletarian and minority 
women? Isn’t that what Marx did when he established 
a new concept of what is revolutionary theory — not a 
debate among intellectuals, but a vision that encom- 
passed the dimension of masses of people fighting for 
freedom? 

That total vision of the Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment is crucial to a successful revolution and we can 
no longer separate that from the Reason and activity 
of working women. Not because that will make us “good 
Marxists,” but because it is the only way we too will 
gain the confidence to know that together we can change 
this sexist, racist, oppressive world. 



March 8, 1981 celebrations 


Editor’s Note — International Women’s Day 1981 
was marked by celebrations from Rome, where 10,000 
women marched for abortion rights and against the 
Vatican, to San Francisco, where 6,000 attended a cele- 
bration to discuss new threats to the Women’s Move- 
ment from the Reagan administration in the form of 
cutbacks and the “Human Life” Amendment. 

In Detroit, Women’s Liberation-News and Letters 
held a special meeting at which Olga Domanski, Na- 
tional Organizer of News and Letters Committees, spoke 
on “Women’s Liberation and Marxism: from Rosa Luxem- 
burg to Today.” 

We print below, excerpts from letters from partici- 
pants in a special meeting in Los Angeles: 

• 

I was a participant in a gathering of about 150 
women and men of different nationalities, ages and 
backgrounds, organized by the Committee for the Lib- 
eration of Iranian Women, for International Women’s 
Day 1981, A panel of three young Iranian women spoke 
on women in the Middle East, Russia and the U S. and 
discussed not only the objective-subjective situation 
of women in the world, but expressed as well the need 
for a new philosophy of revolution based on Marx’s 
humanist that would bring about a total uprooting of 
the present society based on new man/woman relation^ 
ships. 

Urszula Wislanka (we were fortunate to have her 
with us) spoke on Polish women, from Rosa Luxem- 
burg’s time to their participation in recent strikes there. 
Maria spoke on Cuba and El Salvador and a young stu- 
dent from England who wanted to be on the panel 
took up the many revolts of Asian-Indian and Irish 
women in England and Ireland. An American woman 
spoke on her life as a working woman who had never 
heard of Marxism until she met News and Letters and 
what it has meant to her. 

It was the internationalism of this event which 
most struck the people who attended— from Iranian, 
Latin American and Black students to university pro- 
fessors and women of many ages. Enclosed please find 
a copy of a statement which was distributed at that 
meeting, and has been translated into English. This 
statement, “Anjuman (Committee) for Liberation Wf 
Women,” is available for 18 cents postage, from Wom- 
en’s Liberation-News & Letters, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit, MI 48211. 


An American tragedy | 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Jeanette Williams, 21 -years-old, 
has been charged with the murder of her two children 
by the L,A. County Sheriff’s Department. This young 
mother, who had been on welfare for two years, got 
tired of being dependent on the state and its degrada- 
tion. Taking a job at a box packing company at $800 a » 
month, she was unable to afford a babysitter for her 
children. Many times she would bundle the children up 
and take them to work with her. 

On March 9 she went to work and left the children 
at home. On that night her children were smothered to < 
death by a fire that broke out on the service porch 
of her small apartment. Mrs. William’s live-in babysitter 
had been forced to move by threats of the landlord to 
raise the rent an extra $100. 

Being unable to pay a babysitter is a reality for 
single Working mothers who have been forced into low- 
paying jobs. The fact that Jeanette Williams is being 
charged with murder for the death of her own children 
when it was in the interest of her children that she 
went out to work, shows not only the injustice of this 
society but reveals that this capitalist society is the real 
murderer of these two children. 

Thjls kind of tragedy is becoming a way of life for 
the American working class — particularly minority 
working women — and especially now with Reagan’s pro- 
posed social budget cuts of $80 billion plus, to take 
place over the next two years. As the present admin- 
istration puts the hatchet to jobs and social programs, 
workers will be forced to take jobs paying even below 
minimum wage. — Felix Martin 



'The Rising of the Women’ 


The Rising of the Women: Feminist Solidarity and 
Class Conflict, 1880-1917, by Meredith Tax (New York: 
Monthly Review Press, 1980). 

The Rising of the Women will be welcomed by 
women’s liberationists for the wealth of information 
Meredith Tax has. provided about working women’s 
struggles in the U.S. during these important years. 

We see Chicago sewing girls march for the eight- 
hour day in 1886, and domestic workers organize a union 
in Denver, 1916; teenage shirtwaist makers on New 
York’s Lower East Side strike in the 1909 “Uprising of 
the 30,000,” and women workers and housewives weave 
their own creativity into the great Lawrence textile 
strike, 1812. 

The author, who wants to contribute to a “strategy 
for organizing women today,” brings out points which are 
still at issue in today’s Women’s Liberation Movement, 
such as sexual harassment of working women and strug- 
gles over birth control, to name a few. Perhaps even 
greater insight for today is gained by seeing how social- 
ist individuals and organizations envisioned the “Woman 
Question,” as they faced the sweeping, creative spontane- 
ity of mass actions of that period. 

The contradictions this brings out between “feminist ! 
solidarity and class conflict,” (and within the author 
herself J think), are most explicit in two chapters of ' 
Part III, “Fragmentation.” Here the reader can test the 
unifying concept of Ms. Tax’s entire study — what she 
calls a “united front of women.” 

She devotes one chapter to the Women’s Trade 
Union League (WTUL), born in 1903 out of the AFL 
in opposition to its narrow, exclusionist attitudes towards 
women, the unorganized and so-called “unskilled.” From 
the start the WTUL included both working women, like 
Leonora O’Reilly and Rose Sohneiderman, and bourgeois 


women “allies.” But when the WTUL- began to drift 1 
towards reformism after 1912, was it primarily, as the 
author implies, because proletarian women became in- 
creasingly isolated within the WTUL, or was that more a 
consequence of the WTUL’s. own isolation from “deeper 
and lower” proletarian impulses? 

The other important chapter is “Socialists and Suf- 
fragettes,” as it takes up the debates within socialist or- 
ganizations and parties about whether to Work for 
women’s suffrage; on how to maintain a distinct standT as 
the opposite of the bourgeois and sometimes racist suf- 
frage groups; and on the phenomenon of sexism within 
the “party” (whether the Socialist Party, the IWW, or 
others). 

Raising the “Woman Question” certainly caused 
“fragmentation” within the socialist organizations. But it 
was more a fragmentation of ideas than of “united , 
fronts.” We need to know more about what objectively 
compelled these break-ups, such a.g occurred in 1912 when 
many left the SP for the IWW, than to have it described 
only as a “power play.” 

In piloposing a “united front of women” — Or impos- 
ing it on history — Meredith Tax has rushed too quickly 
and uncritically past the relationship of ideas to organi- 
zation, in order to get to the moments of mass unity. 
Mass spontaneity is certainly needed today in confront- 
ing such a reactionary as Ronald Reagan, but we need 


much' moi 
need will 
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■e powerful ideas than a “united front.” That 
compel. I’m sure, deeper examination of this 
ric period. —Mary Holmes 
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Gulfport workers win union recognition 


Gulfport, Fla. — Working class victories have been 
pretty scarce lately, but recently the 38 public works 
employees of the City of Gulfport, Fla., voted in favor 
of the Amalgamated Transit Union, 26-8. Our last union 
election was in 1976, when the Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Oilers was defeated by four votes. 

Our drive to organize began back in May, 1980, 
when myself an another co-worker called a Transit 
Union organized and picked up our pledge cards the 
next day in a local donut shop. That same weekend we 
signed up 60 percent of the public works employees, 
and from that moment on we all went under the thumb 
of both the city and the state of Florida. Several of us 
suffered pay cuts and untold harassment by the city, 
including a threat to sell the sanitation system to pri- 
vate contractors, eliminating 15 jobs. The state also got 
theif pound of flesh, delaying the setting of our election 
date for four months. 

During the one-month campaign, we got four letters 
a week from the city, which we countered with uniom 
sponsored meetings which consistently got 50-60 per- 
cent attendance. We effectively sabotaged the only cap- 
tive audience meeting, held on Christmas Eve, by hec- 


kling and disruption. Nobody could sit still for the 
load of lies and insults dumped on us during that meet- 
ing. We don’t want to hear anything we don’t want to 
hear, especially from the city. 

Come election day, we won 26-8, and as of today 
we have 26 sworn-in members. We are now getting to- 
gether our proposals for our first contract, which is 
going to be our toughest fight so far. Because of our 
size, we are being placed in ' Local 1464, Which repre- 
sents the City of Tampa, two countywide transit systems, 
and now the City of Gulfport. With unity, militancy, and 
class consciousness, make two, three, many Gulfports! 

JVfy drive to organize springs from the fact that 
theory has to be put into practice or it benefits nobody. 
Don’t talk— -organize, to alter a phrase from Joe Hill. 
Our organizing was also a necessity, because you can 
get awful tired of riding bicycles because you can’t 
afford gas, going hungry for two days before payday, 
or having to scrounge around for aluminum cans to turn 
in, to pay the electric bill or rent. The alienation one 
feels from this system when you are at the bottom is 
tremendous. 

— Militant member, ATU 1464 


Workers' Bookshelf 


History of labor in the South 


Working Lives, The Southern Exposure History of 
Labor in the South, edited by Marc S. Miller. Pantheon 
Books, New York, 1980. 

It is unfortunately all too common to regard the 
I" American South as a benighted land where reaction 
alone prevails and progressive forces have never taken 
! root. 

Working Lives does much to break up this false 
image. The book is a collection of articles, moist of which 
first appeared in the journal. Southern Exposure. The 
essays are largely first hand accounts by workers who 
were part of the labor struggles from 1900 to today. 

TRADITION OF STRUGGLE 

Rather than seeing only racism and the KKK as the 
I hallmarks of Southern history, the book clearly shows 
how a long tradition of struggle against reaction and a 
fight tor justice are true characteristics of the men and 
women, of the South. 

The brutality and savagery of the lumber barons, 
coal operators and other corporate giants is almost be- 
i yond belief. One of the most shocking instances was the 
“Massacre at Gauley Bridge, W. Virginia,” from the 
1930s. A local power company, a subsidiary of Union 
1 Carbide, had contracted to build a tunnel four miles long 
through a mountain literally made up of silica. When the 
contractors could not recruit workers locally (miners 
who knew of silicosis) they imported inexperienced Black 
workers from outside the area. The resulting disaster has 
been called nothing Short of “genocide” carried out 
under “concentration- camp” conditions. Where silicosis 
[ usually fakes decades to kill, some 2,000 of the Gauley 


FROM THE 


Unemployment in auto 


Bridge workers died- of the disease in just a few years. 

But the most exciting contribution of Working Lives 
is the way it focuses on the constant resistance by work- 
ers to these kinds of assaults against their humanity. 

In defiance of the timber barons in, Louisiana, lurh- 
berjacks joined the IWW and organized themselves into 
the Brotherhood of Timber Workers in 1910. Rejecting 
racial divisiveness, thousands of Black, white and Cajun 
workers stood together and fought a Violent “lumber 
war” against not only the big capitalists but their “home- 
spun storm-troopers” as well. 

IN AUTO AND TOBACCO 

While the Flint sitdown strike of 1937 is known to 
all, the fact is that GM workers “sat down” for three 
months in Atlanta in December, 1936 and prepared the 
way for workers in Flint. 

Winston-Salem, N. Carolina in the 1940s was con- 
trolled by Reynolds Tobacco. In ’43, Black workers, who 
did the hardest dirtiest jobs for the lowesjt pay, took the 
initiative and actually led the CIO organizers in a strike 
which won a contract in December, 1943. 

The story of these and many other struggles form 
the fabric of this book. It is labor history with a special 
vitality in that many of the accounts are in the form of 
the recollections of actual participants in these struggles. 

Working lives shatters the common stereotype that 
sees all Southern workers as passive, racist and anti- 
union. In spite of the presence of such attitudes in the 
South, we are reminded of the militant struggle against 
racism and for real freedom that is also a part of the 
South’s history, 

— Rick Flores 




Wage cuts, 
war plans 
Inked 


Fleetwood 


by John Marcotte 

Over 200 workers turned out to hear trade union- 
ists from El Salvador speak at my union recently. They 
called on American workers to do all we can to support 
them in their fight against the U.S.-supported military 
government. We have all heard how workers and peas- 
ants, and even priests and nuns are being gunned down, 
daily, with union members and supporters a particular 

..y ' . ; i 1 ' 

IMPERIALISM ABROAD, REACTION HERE 

It has ever been the history of this country that 
imperialism abroad has always gone hand in hand with 
racism and anti-labor attacks here at home. It was no 
accident that 1898 was both the year when the U.S. 
invaded Cuba and the Philippines, and the beginning 
of a wave of lynchings and anti-Black voting restric- 
tions here. And it was no accident that Blacks, formed 
the first Anti-Imperialist League in 1899 and linked it 
to their demands. 

It is no accident that Reagan’s adventure in El Sal- 
vador comes together with the wave of racial violence 
from Atlanta to New York, and with the budget attack 
against workers and the poor. 

Workers in my shop say Reagan is cutting help for 
the poor in this country, so he can send more guns to 
kill the poor in countries like El Salvador. A Dominican 
was outraged by Reagan’s budget: “He is robbing bread 
from the mouths of the poor, ah for more cannons!” 

A Black worker expressed what we are- all wonder- 
ing here at work: “How are people going to survive? 
Reagan’s only been in two months now, and there’s some- 
thing new everyday. Four years of this, and if he has 
his way, we’d be crawling on our bellies. 

“And all *that money he’s sending to other coun- 
tries is not for food, it’s for guns. Now he wants to 
send guns to Afghanistan! What Reagan wants is a war 
for sure.” 

REAGAN WANTS WAR 

But young Blacks are saying in no uncertain terms, 
“We are not about to do what Reagan wants us to do. 
We are .not about to have a welfare mother with six 
or seven children having to work for her check, and 
we are not about to go to fight any war. There is noth- 
ing in this for us.” 

A South American worker felt the same. “If Reagan 
keeps on this way, the country will have a social revo- 
lution like in Latin America. The poor people will move 
to take what the rich are holding. There will be urban 
rebellions like in th^’60s.” 

But Reagan is clearly in for a big surprise. The 
rumblings of opposition, from Black labor to the coal 
miners, are only a beginning which is sure ■ to grow 
in ways no one can predict. 

Transit worker on Poland 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

On March 13 the workers at the Ford Motor River 
Rouge Plant voted overwhelmingly to take an average 
84 cent an hour pay cut, in the name of saving 3,200 
jobs. Ford threatened to close its coke and blast furnace 
operation on April 1 unless the workers agreed to share 
■incentive wages. 

in Maumee, Ohio, March 3, 15,000 workers, many of 
them laid off auto workers lined up to take applications 
for 90 jobs. 

I was talking to a young auto worker who has been 
laid off work for 20 months. He has run out of unem- 
ployment and SUB benefits and has nearly exhausted 
his TRA benefits. He was telling me: “Every flay I am 
given references for possible employment by friends, 
agencies, union and newspapers. While persuing these 
leads, all I got was a high gas bill, hand cramps from 
filling put applications, many interviews for positions 
not yet available and frustrated hopes. So I decided to 
use the telephone first and now every day I wear that 
phone out only to- be told time and time again, ‘We are 
laying off,’ or ‘We are phasing out operations.’ But when 
I call down to casual labor at the unemployment office, 
there are a number of jobs available for $3 to $5 per 
hour. This tells me that one, a poor person with little or 
no money, doesn’t have the means to get out and look 
for a job and two, that the only jobs available are those 
that' no bflC can live on.” 


Detroit, Mich. — THe~ Fleetwood plant will be closing 
down again for a week or two in April, first the day shift 
and then the afternoon shift. We are expecting the plant 
to shut down again in May. More lay-offs, not callbacks 
and new hiring, are on the way. 

Reagan has it already set up for the young people 
who will not be going into the factories — they will be 
pushed into the military. Foreign adventures, and the 
threat of more, have increased at an extreme rate. It 
is likd when I went into the service, at a time when 
Detroit plants did no hiring from 1957 till 1963. Britain 
was just pulling back from “east of the Suez,” and the 
U.S. stepped in to replace it, expanding the armed 
forces with both draftees and jobless youth forced to 
join up. 

Now Reagan has promised to replace the Shah in 
the Persian Gulf. Even if registration doesn’t become 
a new dntft, youth will be forced into the expanding 
army just as much by finding no job in the next few 
years. 

Many older workers have been out of work so long 
that they would now settle for a minimum-wage Mc- 
Donalds job, they have beein pressed that hard. Under 
the proposed sub-minimum wage for teenagers, no young 
people will get into the factories anyway — they will 
only be picked over older workers for the McDonalds- 
type jobs. But mostly, the next generation of workers 
won’t find work. — Fleetwood worker 


New York, N.Y. — Right now 'people are pretty 
demoralized since getting our pay deducted for the 
Taylor Law. The union made concessions and still we’re 
in trouble. There are also a lot of new workers now 
who are scared to speak out until they become perma- 
nent. 

The trains are getting really bad. I 'believe the TA 
tries to put its worst cars into the ghetto areas. They 
always put cars back into service before they’re ready. 
You’re lucky if a car has headlights, brakes and wheels. 
They don’t even Worry about heat, inside lights or 
doors any more. 

The union movement in the U.S. is not worth any- 
thing over the last 10 or 15 years. Yon cannot find one 
honest union leader. The AFL-CIO is garbage. 

Look at how the newspapers first supported the 
Polish workers. Walesa was a hero. Now he’s considered 
a trouble-maker. .'If you tell the truth in any country, 
you’re in trouble. Now our press is afraid of another 
Poland happening over here, so they back off. 

Freedom has become a dirty word the whole world 
over. Neither system. East or West (I’ve lived in both) 
can exist without preparing for war. Eventually the 
Russians will have to rewrite Marx completely. 

Look at the life of a Polish worker like Walesa: 
two rooms for a famiy of six. If you live like that, then 
you don’t care whether you risk your life to change it. 
Both systems, East and West, are in deep trouble. 

— Transit worker, 207th Street 
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Angry miners challenge UMWA President Church 


Thousands of angry coal miners, cursing UMWA 
President Sam Church, for betraying them and their 
union,, flocked to their local union halls on Tuesday, 
March 31, to overwhelmingly reject the national con- 
tract negotiated by Church and industry bargainers. 

What Church agreed to that miners totally rejected 
included the following: a probationary period of 45 days 
for miners before they .would have any union protection; 
the right of mine owners to close union mines down for 
two years and then re-open them as scab operations; 
giving the anti-union National Arbitration Board the 
right to rule on grievances for 90 days after the con- 
tract, with their rulings to be in effect for the entire 
life of the three year contract. 

There were other critical union principles that 
Church violated that make up the life-blood of every 
coal miner. Miners knew rejection of the contract meant 
a long, strike because of the 110-day coal stocks above 
ground. They nevertheless refused to compromise their 
proud heritage of struggle. 

On Tuesday, March 17, negotiations bogged down 
and Church sent the UMWA’s bargaining council back 
home from Washington where they had been summoned 
when agreement seemed near. The main points of dis- 
pute were reported to be the industry’s demand for dis- 
mantling the industry-wide pension plan supported toy 
$1.90 per ton royalty payments by coal operators and 
replacing it with individual mine plans administered by 
private insurance companies, plus the industry’s demand 
for Sunday work. 

SURPRISE AGREEMENT 

To the surprise of everyone, and especially rank- 
and-file miners, on Monday morning, March 23, Church 
announced a tentative agreement had been reached over 
the weekend. 

Reports of all the miners had gained were nearly 
unbelievable, and included: 31 percent wage increase 
over three years, plus a quarterly adjustment not tied 
to any government priceindex; no Sunday work; no 
change in, the pension plan, except to increase pension 
payments of miners, plus, agreement to pay pensions to 
miners’ widows; a dental plan; an optional instead of a 
mandatory national work absentee control plan; and 
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inn intimidates workers 


Chicago, 111. — Every day Schwinn comes up with 
new rules to intimidate the workers. They are just watt- 
ing for you to do something wrong, even telling people 
there’s no talking during work. They won’t let anyone in 
the plant any earlier than one-half hour before starting 
1 time 'because they don’t want people talking to each 
other in the lunchroom before work. When I come home 
now, I’m not tired from work but from the strained 
atmosphehre in there. It is like a prison. 

This attack is directed from the top — Medar and 
Swhg — because everytftme a foreman has a problem he 
calls them to decide what to do. Some union people still 
think they can work with those guys, but there’s no way. 
Their main < purpose now isn’t to see that bikes are made, 
but to fight the union. Every grievance, no matter how 
simple, like the right to go to the bathroom, is automatic- 
ally denied and has to be taken to step three. 

There are so many grievances because they’re acting 
like there is no contract at all. They’re not calling peo- 
ple back by seniority like they’re supposed to and instead 
of there being plant-wide seniority, people are just being 
juggled all over the place. A union steward was even 
switched to a plant away from the people he’s supposed 
to represent. Women have been put on the dock loading 
whole bikes in cartons on to boxcars. If workers com- 
plain, the company blames the union. 

They have become so nasty, you can be sure there 
isn’t going to be any quality in Schwinn bikes anymore. 
I heard that on one line 1,800 frames were put out with 
the wrong bridges. It was the company’s mistake and 
normally the workers would have told them about it. 

If we just keep our. solidarity, we will win. 

— Woman worker, Schwinn 


getting rid of the anti-union Central Arbitration Review 
Board which consistently ruled against miners in. griev- 
ance proceedings. ■ 

It was just too good, and miners were asking: so 
what did the operators get in return? The first inkling 
of something wrong came when the vote of the UMW 
bargaining committee was disclosed to be 21 for and 
16 against, reflecting a very serious division. 

And then it came ont: Church had agreed to allow 
tiie coal operators to buy scab coal, non-union coal for 
resale and, moreover, without even paying the $1.90 
royalty on this coal! 

The miners were stunned, because one of their long- 
time principles has been to refuse to allow union op- 
erators to process scab coal over union tipples, let 
alone allowing operators to buy scab coal and sell it 
to fill their contracts. 

SCAB COAL CONTROL 

In short, as one Pennsylvania miner heatedly yelled 
at a contract informational meeting, over the weekend 
at his local union, “Sam Church has agreed to let scab 
coal control this union and our lives. There won’t even 
be a UMW when this contract ends!” 

The fact is that within the past 20 years, the amount 
of union coal mined in the U.S. has plunged from 95 
percent to less than 47 percent today. In terms of onion 
membership, almost all miners 20 years ago were UMW 
members, whereas today only 166,000 of the nation’s 
210,000 miners belong to the UMW. 

This is the record of scab coal’s rise when the UMW 
fought it tooth and nail. Now, with the green light 
Church’s contract gave to the coal operators to buy and 
sell non-union coal, coal that is more cheaply produced 
in the first place and would have been even more prof- 

Working Life 

What really got me angry when the company 
man came over to my department with a stopwatch, 
was when he said “Don’t worry, Pm not timing you. 
I’m timing the machine.” How the heck can he time 
the machine when it iq the man who operates it? 
We do the work, not the machines. And everytime 
we see a company man with a stopwatch on us we 
slow down, or we break down the machine. 

— Worker, USA 

Conviction of Plowshares 8 

Norristown, Pa. — The Plowshares 'Eight — a group of 
pacifists who walked into a GE weapons plant and 
damaged two nuclear warhead nose cones in what they 
call “the Cist act of disarmament in 35 years” — have 
been found guilty. The charges were burglary, Criminal 
conspiracy, and criminal mischief. 

Throughout their two week trial, the Eight used 
every possible tactic to make one specific legal point: 
that nuclear weapons are inherently illegal in any 
country. International law (including Nuresnburg) bans 
genocide and sanctions civilian complicity with genocide. 
The Eight were ready to bolster this argument with 
testimony from international lawyers, physicists who 
helped design the bomb, and experts on the genocidal 
effects of radiation on civilian populations and the 
papulations of noncombatant countries. 

But the judge, Samuel Sains, who had initially 
agreed that “justification of action” could be part of 
the defense, threatened to gag the defendants, abruptly 
took over the process of questioning potential jurors, 
and disallowed all defense witnesses except a handful 
of character witnesses. 

Finally, humiliating interruptions drove the de- 
fendants to the belief that co-operation with the pro- 
ceedings was futile. So those of the defendants who had 
posted bail simply left and went back to the weapons 
plant to hold a vigil. After bench warrants were issued 
and they were brought back to court dn squad cars, the 
defendants stood in non-compliance with their backs 
turned to the judge — a judge who bad told them “any 
criticism of the bench ... is blasphemy.” 

After seven and one-half hours of deliberation, the 
jurors threw out five of the eight initial charges. Several 
jurors have recently gone on record in an interview 
with The Boston Globe to complain of being instructed 
not to listen to their Consciences and of being threatened 
with sequestration. 

The trial was not confined to the courthouse. Sup- 
porters maintained a presence outside, draping the 
marble steps with banners, and establishing dialog with 
Norristown Blacks and workers. At one point police 
charged, using dogs and riot sticks, and' arrested ten, 
including two defendants who lay down in front of squad 
cars in solidarity with their supporters. ' 

Sentencing will be in April. An appeal is possible, 
if support can be sustained. 

East Coast support • information: Plowshares 8 
c/o 168 W- 100th Street, N.Y., N.Y. 10025. (212) 222-7045. 

—Activist, N.Y. 


itably if the $1.90 per ton royalty were not paid, he 
literally gave operators the power to destroy the union 
— and even put in writing in the contract. No wonder 
the operators were so happy to agree to all other de- 
mands; they are nothing compared to what Church gave. 
CHURCH NEEDS EDUCATION 

Union mines that are only marginally profitable 
would be dosed, throwing thousands more miners out of 
work to join the 20,000 already unemployed. The opera- 
tors could buy non-union coal to fill their coal orders. 
It means untold millions more in coal operator profits. 
Every new mine opened would have tremendous economic 
incentive to resist unionization, while present union 
mines would have equally powerful pressures to try to 
cancel their' UMW contracts now, as well as oppose 
participation as a union mine in future contract nego- 
tiations. 

These were among the direct economic implications. 
But far more important to the rank-and-file miners is 
the principle of unionism that their own president is 
now demanding that they throw aside, a principle of 
unity and solidarity based on unionized coal production 
that made the UMW the greatest union in this nation, 
a union that has been characterized rightly as “the 
shock troops of American industry.” 

The rank-and-file miners know this history, and 
know how many lives were lost and are still being lost 
to protect themselves, their families and their fellow 
miners against attacks from the coal operators. But 
now the attack was also from their own president The 
vote should give Church a dramatic education about 
what it means to be the head of their union, a union 
that has consistently been the cutting edge of the Amer- 
ican working dass. 


Raya Dunayevskaya on Tour 

LOS ANGELES AREA 

•Soil, April 12, 7 p.m., “Marx: His Philosophy 
of : Human liberation and its Organizational 
Expression,” at People’s College of Law, 660 
S. Bonnie Brae 

•Tues., April 14, 3 p.m., “Women’s Liberation: 
Then and Now,” at U. of CaL at Santa Barbara, 
Ggrvetz Ilail 1004 

•Wed, April 15, 12 noon, “El Salvador, Rea- 
gan's Militarism, and the Unfinished Latin 
American Revolutions,” at Cal State U., Los 
Angeles, Music Hall 

SAN FRANCISCO AREA 

•Sun., April 19, 7 p.m., “The Relation of Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution to Organization,” at 
Union WAGE Hall, 37A 29th St nr. Mission, 
San Francisco 

•Tues., April 21, 1 p.m., “Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution,” at San Francisco State U., Stu- 
dent Union Bldg., Coni. Rm. a-e 

•Wed., April 22, 4 p.m., “Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution,” at U. of Cal. at Berkeley, 
Women’s Center Lounge, Bldg. T-9 

NEW YORK AREA 

•Suit, April 26, 7 p.m., “The Relation of 
Mara’s Philosophy of Revolution to Organi- 
zation,” Workmen’s Circle, 369 Eighth Ave. 
(at 29th St.) 

•Tues., April 28, 7 p.m., “Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s liberation and Mara’s Philosophy of 
Revolution,” CUNY Graduate (’-enter Audi- 
torium, 33 West 42nd Street 

•Wed, April 29, 7 p.m.. Relationship of Marx’s 
Philosophy erf Revolution to Women’s libera- 
tion,” SUNY at Purchase Campus (West- 
chester County). 
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THEORY / PRACTICE 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

Editor's Note: Below we print excerpts from a Pol- 
itical-Philosophic Letter written by Raya Dunayevskaya 
shortly after the takeover of the American Embassy in 
Iran, when much of the Left called the act an “anti- 
imperialist" one. The drive for political power on the 
basis of religion or on other narrow vanguardist grounds, 
and not on the basis of a philosophy of revolution, is 
zvithin the world of the 1980s. The full text is included 
in the Political-Philosophic Letters of Raya Dunayevskaya, 
Vol.II, which contains as well, “The Carter /Brzezinski- 
Ordered Imperialist Intrusion Into Iran — and What About 
Khomeini/Bani-Sadr’s ‘Holy War* Against the Left?”; 
“Grave Contradictions in Iranian Revolution?’; “Iran: 
Unfoldment of, and Contradictions in, Revolution”; 
“Special Introduction to Iranian Edition of Marx’s 1844 
Humanist Essays.” The volume is available from News 
& Letters for $1.50. 


It sounds so abstract, so easy to say, with Hegel, 
that philosophy is the "thinking study of things”, (para. 
2). It surely sounds oversimplified to say, at one and 
the same time, -that “Nature has given everyone a 
faculty of thought. But thought is all that philosophy 
claims as the form proper to her process . . .” (para. 5). 
When, however, you realize that this is the Introduc- 
tion to Encyclopaedia of Philosophical Sciences; that it 
was written after the French Revolution, which made 
popular an actual “permanent revolution” — no revolu- 
tion is ever its first act alone — you can begin, just begin 
to grasp the meaning of Hegel’s expression, “second 
negativity.” 


IS 



total-; it is multi-dimensional; and at no time is the Indi- 
vidual made just to tail-end the State or “committee.” 
Rather, let us never forget the principle: the Individual 
is the social entity”, and society must never again be 
counter-posed to the Individual. 


MARX HAD SPENT 

somethihg like 45 vol- 
umes in expressing his 
thoughts, in participating 
in revolutions, in leaving 
a legacy that was the very 
opposite of an heirloom. 

Comes World War I, 
and the shock of the si- 
multaneity of imperialist 
war and socialist betrayal 
is so overwhelming that 
one and only one — Lenin 
— says, if I could have 
been so misled and consid- 
ered that betrayer, Kautsky, my teacher, something is 
altogether wrong with my way of thinking. And while 
I will not stop shouting “down with the war — turn the 
imperialist war into civil war,” I will never again be 
satisfied with the “correct analysis” of a political situa- 
tion without first digging into Hegelian dialectics. It 
could not have possibly been an accident that Marx, 
Marx’s Marxism, was rooted in Hegel . . . 

Trotsky coun.terposed his slogan “peace without an- 
nexations” and “mobilizing the proletariat for a struggle 
for peace” to Lenin’s slogan “turn the imperialist war 
into civil war” which Trotsky rejected. What was even 
worse was Trotsky’s rejection of Lenin’s statement that 
the defeat of your own country is the lesser evil ... 



Furthermore, Hegel had 
not found articulation that 
easy until after Phenomen- 
ology of Mind, until after 
the Science of Logic, until 
after he tried to summar- 
ize all of his works, in- 
cluding the 2,500-year his- 
tory of philosophy. Then, 
of course, you realize why, 
when Hegel is speaking of 
philosophy, it is not an 
abstraction, that even 
though he limits it to 
thought and not activity, he can conclude in that very 
same Introduction: 

“This divorce between idea and reality is a favonte 
device of the analytic understanding in particular. Yet 
strangely in contrast with this separatist tendency, its 
own dreams, half-truths though they are, appear to the 
understanding something true and real; it prides itself 
on the imperative ‘ought’ which it takes especial pleas- 
ure in prescribing on the field of politics. As if the 
world had waited on it to learn how it ought to be, 
and was not!” (para. 6). 

* * * 

WHEN A NEW OBJECTIVE stage arose in 1844- 
1848 which was proletarian, and not just semi-proletar- 
ian as with the enrages of the French Revolution, the 
young, new, revolutionary philopher and activist, Marx, 
practiced Hegel’s Idea of freedom by realizing it in an 
outright revolution. He had told Ids young Hegelian 
friends who were becoming materialists: You cannot 
become a true new Humanist by turning your back on 
Hegel because he was both bourgeois and idealist and 
because he limited the revolution to a revolution in 
thought. The truth is that Hegel’s dialectic was not just 
any idea, but the Idea of freedom, and must, therefore, 
first be realized in an actual material way. ... I say 
that in issuing the challenge that will cause the whole 
capitalist world to tremble, we need to unfurl a totally 
new banner of philosophy as well as of revolution. And 
the .philosophy of revolution now — that is, after the 
bourgeoisie has betrayed us in this 1848-9 Revolution, 
and it is necessary to depend only on our own forces — 
must be “Revolution in Permanence.” (Address to the 
Communist League, 1850) ... 

In very nearly the last work of Marx — the 1881 
Preface to the Russian edition of theCommunist Mani- 
festo — that permanent revolution gets spelled out on a 
still higher level — that is, internationally as well as na- 
tionally. It is there that it is concretized as the rela- 
tionship between technologically advanced and techno- 
logically backward countries— i.e. that backward Russia 
could have its revolution ahead of “West Europe” — 
provided: 1) the revolution is accomplished within the 
context of European revolutions; and 2) the new forces, 
in this case the peasant communes, are never out of 
context of iatenjaUonaJism and dialectics of libera- 
tj^.JEte..idea,JsAhe.pawer. because.it is concrete;, it is. 


Listen to Trotsky on the Russian Internationalists 
trying to achieve a unity, first under his peace slogan 
which Lenin rejected, and then on Lenin’s slogan which 
Trotsky rejected. Here is what he said: 

“Under no condition can I agree with your opinion, 
which is emphasized by a resolution, that Russia’s de- 
feat would be a ‘lesser evil’. This opinion represents a 
fundamental connivance with the political methodology 
of social patriotism, a connivance for which there is no 
reason or justification and which substitutes an orienta- 
tion (extremely arbitrary under present conditions) 
along the line of a ‘lesser evil’ for the revolutionary 
struggle against war and the conditions which generated 
this war.” 

. . . Trotsky’s specific article from which I quote 
this was dated Paris, Oct. 14, 1915. That article was 
part of what was written by those Marxists who had not 
betrayed and who tried to reconstitute themselves inter- 
nationally — but not on the basis of Lenin’s revolutionary 
struggle of “turn the imperialist war into civil war.”, 
but on Trotsky’s “Struggle for Peace” ... In his 1919 
Introduction to War and Revolution, The Fall of the 
Second International and the Preparation of the Third, 
Trotsky stressed the internationalism and repeated that: 
“The March revolution liquidated these differences.” 

But that is not true. Theoretical differences are not 
“liquidated” just because, in fact, you are a revolution- 
ary. Quite the contrary. Once the heat of the battle dies, 
the deviations, from Marxism first come to plague you. 

The truth is that the theoretical difference reap- 
pears in a most horrible form exactly when the next 
new, objective situation arises. You must then dig for 
new philosophic depth on the basis of the highest theo- 
retic as well as practical point last reached. If, instead, 
you remain without a philosophic rudder, the supposed- 
ly “correct” political analysis becomes, if not outright 
counter-revolution, definitely no more than tail-endism. 
* * * 

PERHAPS, I SHOULDN’T have asked only what is 
philosophy?, what is revolution?, but also what is anti- 
imperialism? . . . Calling oneself a “follower of the 
Imam’’ does not constitute a revolutionary act, no mat- 
ter how many times one repeats that this is anti-im- 
perialism . . . That kind of pseudo anti-imperialism, 
such- as the taking of hostages, opens no new stage of 
revolution. Rather, it initiates a retreat from the orig- 
inal revolutionary perspective . . The hardships on the 

masses intensify. The unemployment is greater. And so 
is inflation. As the Sheng Wu-lien found out, during 
Mao’s Cultural Revolution which they at first heartily 
endorsed because they thought it meant the displace- 
ment of the bureaucracy: “The more things change, the 
more they remain the same”. ... ^ 

Lenin had to begin separating hiniself, not just 
from betrayers of the workers but from revolutionaries 
who would not see the new concrete, whether that was 
a new revolutionary force in another country or- his 
own. What he had learned from the Hegelian dialectic 
that made him so sharp against his <j>wn Bolshevik 


colleagues was that overthrow, first negativity, was not 
enough; that you must now see that counter-revolution 
can arise from within the revolution itself. 

This and this alone made it possible not to stay at 
overthrow of Tsarism and bourgeois democracy calling 
itself “socialist”, though headed by a so-called socialist, 
Kerensky and even supported by genuine revolution- 
aries ... 

It becomes imperative, therefore, to take a second 
look at these stages: February to April; April to June; 
July-August full counter-revolution; October. As soon 
as the overthrow of the Tsar occurs, and while this 
great, historic, spontaneous outburst achieved what no 
Party — Bolshevik or otherwise — could achieve, and 
though it was unanticipated by Lenin, he by no means 
let euphoria overrun him. Quite the ‘contrary. He had 
already grappled with the Hegelian dialectic; he had 
already analyzed the new stage of imperialism not just 
economically but seeing new forces of revolution; and 
he already began to work out what became State and 
Revolution, that is to say, have the perspective of not 
only overthrow but the total uprooting, so that only 
when production and the state would be in the hands 
of the whole population “to a man, woman, and child” 
would it be a new society. 

. . . Once that became the basis for all the activ- 
ities of the Party, there was no separating the revolu- 
tion from the philosophy of revolution. But the masses 
wanted to go still further, directly to the conquest of 
power; they underestimated the forces still in power, 
and it was the beginning of all the counter-revolutionary 
moves that still passed 
themselves off as revolu- 
tion, accusing Lenin, of be- 
ing a German spy and 
saying that is why he 
called for the end of the 
war. The relevant point 
for us today is that when 
outright counter - revolu- 
tion was initiated by Kor- 
nilov so that one still had 
to defend Kerensky, the 
manner in which it was 
done has all the answers 
against tailendism. It was 
it was the creation of a revolutionary military commit- 
tee, which permitted no transfer of guns to the front 
unless they approved it, or whether it was such slogans 
as “All power to the Soviets,” or whether it was ‘'Land, 
Bread and Peace’’, there was no way whatever to con- 
fuse that Party with any other. 

Contrast this to what everyone from Trotskyist to 
Qaddafi is saying to blur those new grave contradictions 
within Iran . . . Qaddafi and Khomeini and General Zia 
may think the Middle East as they define it will be 
the graveyard of U.S. imperialism. Nothing could be 
further from the truth ... Qaddafi takes advantage of 
the fact that supposedly there is no government in 
Libya because there is no Parliament, and supposedly 
it’s a collectivist society because it calls itself Jamahi- 
riya. which means “a command of the people.” Is it 
they who decide everything? No, even the word, com- 
mittee, unless it’s revolutionary — and unless the word 
revolutionary means total uprooting — is not the equiv- 
alent of destiny being in the hands of the people; that 
is to say, with control of production in the hands of 
the workers. And so must the state be in their hands. 

What new retrogressive stage are we in now, when 
religion usurps also political power? First it was the v 
Little Red Book of Mao. And now it’s the .Little .Green 
Book of Qaddafi. And what part of the Koran will Kho- 
meini embody in some brief sayings that all must 
repeat? 

It is not a question that a leader 'must write fifty 
books, like Marx or Lenin, It is a question of being 
serious about revolution and therefore the philosophy 
of revolution, and being responsible to history, which 
means men and women shaping history. You cannot 
throw out philosophy, and indulge in sloganeering. Even 
a good bourgeois philosopher, at least in the stage when 
the bourgeoisie achieved its revolution, a good Lutheran 
like Hegel, who insisted all his life that he believed, 
had to submit to the dialectic drive of philosophy and 
subordinate religion to it. All his protestations notwith- 
standing— and “revealed religion” is pretty high in, the 
sphere of the Absolute: nothing can change the fact 
that it isn’t the highest; that philosophy is. Needless 
to say, that revolution in thought initiated by Hegelian 
dialectics was transformed by Marx’s new continent of 
thought into reality. Ever since then no revolution was 
successful that wasn’t grounded in a philosophy of revo- 
lution. . 

: ' v — December 17, 1979 




at that point that whether 
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THE OPPOSITION CONTINUES — TO REAGANOMICS 


Reaganomics, as the article in the last 
N&L described it, seems to me a very 
great change from capitalist policies over 
the last 50 years since the Great De- 
pression. If all the Reagan changes in 
state-corporate programs were enacted, 
the suni effect is a very important and 
very dangerous discontinuity. It is a sign 
that the leaders of this corrupt society 
have grown increasingly desperate in 
their inability to deal with the economy’s 
failure to grow since the recession of 
1974-76. 

Does Reagan really believe that he 
can reverse state-capitalism? 

Watching closely 
Detroit 

* * V 

Some say we should give Reagan a 
chance. But he’s already messed up 
enough in his first few weeks. The only 
way he will get out of the economic 
crisis is to start a war. And the way he's 
talking, that’s just what he wants to do. 

Older Black worker 
New York 

* * * 

Did you know that leading Reagan 

administration officials are successfully 

lobbying for a “laser anti-ballistic mis- 
sile system” in outer space? The 1982 
budget request includes $263 million for 
that purpose. The 1972 ABM Treaty bans 
such systems from outer space, but De- 
fense .Secretary Weinberger has called 
fern re-examination of that ban. 

We support the peaceful uses of space 
technology for the benefit of humanity 
and are concerned that weapons systems 
are increasingly dominating the U.S. and 
Soviet space efforts . . . For a copy of 
our publication. Space for all People, 
write to: 

Citizens for Space Demilitarization 
1476 California, #9 

San Francisco, CA 94109 

* * * 

I was glad that the “Reaganomics” ar- 
ticle in the March N&L also brought in 
the $622 million in concessions on wages 
and COLA that Chrysler got from the 
UAW. One of the reasons that Uniroyal 
closed the Detroit plant was that we 
refused to accept any such concessions. 
Were we to throw away years of hard- 
won gains? 

Discarded Uniroyal worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

When I heard what programs Reagan 
was going to cut, I felt like he was kick- 
ing the little children, cutting out their 
summer and daycare lunches, cutting 
college loans for children of disabled 
workers — all to give to the rich. I feel 
Reagan will split this country in two like 
during the Vietnam war years. 

Ready to fight 
New York 

$ $ * 

People in our federal government of- 
fice building have been quite politicized 
by the election and the first months of 
the Reagkn -administration. The issue is 
by no means limited to jobs. One wo- 
man summed it up very well: “It’s not 

What he will do with government pro- 
grams that scares me. What does scare 
me is what his election unleashes on 
this country. Groups like the KRK will 
believe that they are part of the main- 
stream, and that is frightening.” Will the 
period ahead end up not with a revolu- 
tion, but a eivil war? I don’t know. 

Federal government worker 
Chicago 

* * * 

That Reagan is giving $60 million 
more in aid to the El Salvadoran junta, 
and only $1.5 million to help find the 
killer of 20 Black children in Atlanta, 
shows how degenerate this society is. 
He’s giving 50 times more money to help 
killers of the poor than to finding and 
arresting one killer of the poor. 

Autoworker 
Los Angeles 


The first recorded incident of infla- a 
tion in history took place in the 13th I 
century China. When Ku-blai Khan could I 
no longer pay his troops in coin, he had I 
made up a wood block from which he 1 
printed his promise to pay. 

History is repeating itself, with the 
war budget of the United States the larg- 
est single item contributing to inflation. 

A country that is about to spend $222 
billion next year on its war machine, 
support a bureaucracy of over four mil- 
lion people, use hundreds of thousands 
of machines to produce nothing useful, 
is not acting in the best interests of the 
people. Rather, it is sowing the seeds of 
its own destruction — hopefully very ra- 
pidly. 

Observer 

Boston 


... TO THATCHERISM 

The British government has had to 
compromise -its hard-line monetarist 
stance by pumping enough money into 
" nationalized British Leyland 1 and British 
Steel to keep them open. Closure would 
have serious economic effects on the 
whole economic base of the country. 
When the miners recently struck against 
pit closures, the Tory government, fear- 
ing the same sort of confrontation that 
brought down Edward Heath’s govern- 
ment in 1974, gave in. 

In an effort to “cut public spending”, 
the Thatcher government has cut social 
services and sacked workers all over the 
country. But the fact is that public 
spending as a percent of the GNGP has 
increased, due to arms spending. That- 
cher’s joint sabre-rattling with Reagan is 
becoming increasingly less confident as 
it becomes obvious that Britain can’t af- 
ford the arms the warmongers say it 
needs, without (they say) more cuts in 
social services. 

Dave Black 
London, England 
* * * 

What is happening in Scotland on mil- 
itarism is very important. I got the Glas- 
. gow Trades Council to suspend standing 
orders and oppose the military policy of 
the government. There were 200 dele- 
gates present and they agreed to oppose 
the Tories — unanimously. 

What is more important still is the de- 
cision of the Scottish Labour Party this 
past weekend to demand withdrawal 
from NATO. Every party in Parliament 
supports NOTA, but the Scottish M.P.’s 
have been given something to disturb 
them. I have written to the Scotsman 
expressing surprise that the financial 
contribution to NATO was not raised in 
the discussions on the budget. 

On the unemployment question there 
is much activity also. The Glasgow dem- 
onstration- against unemployment was 
very large. Many came from over the 
English border to take part. But at the 
same time the Trades Union Congress 
(T.U.C.) is asking for cooperation from 
an employers’ organization on unemploy- 
ment. The T.U.C. leaders seem to have 
gone mad. 

Harry McShane 
Glasgow, Scotland 


...AND TO KOREA'S GEN. CHON 

The visit of General Chon of South 
Korea here to see President Reagan is 
very bad, for Chon is known by every 
Korean I know to be a terrible dictator. 
If must mean the U.S. is planning to 
help him even more. It will be hard to 
overthrow Chon, but I think the kind of 
work N&L did in reporting' on Kwangju 
revolt (see Nov. 1980 N&L) is very im- 
portant, for most people in South Korea 
do not even know what happened be- 
cause of the news blackout there. 

Korean woman 
Los Angeles 



'THE POLISH DILEMMA' 

I agree wholeheartedly with the revo- 
lution taking place in Poland. It has now 
become very clear that our so-called 
leaders do not have the capacity to lead 
any more. Therefore the solutions to the 
problems of the world’s poor must come - 
from the poor of Poland, the United 
States and the Third World countries. 

I believe also that the strike that is 
taking place in Poland will make the 
rest of the oppressed people of Commu- 
nist countries wake up and take note 
that if it can be done in a small country 
such as Poland, it can be done anywhere 
else. 

Black student 
New York ~ 

* * * 

The “Polish dilemma,” the way the 
U.S. conservatives see it, is how to ap- 
pear that they are the opposite of Russia 
but at the same time stop the “anarchy” 
in Poland. Thus there is talk of extend- 
ing IMF credit to Poland in return for 
“curbing imports, stopping subsidies, 
raising worker productivity and tighten- 
ing the belt generally.” Which is, of 
course, the Russian and Polish CP’s 
dream. At the same time Wall Street 
Journal admits that “Solidarity’s mili- 
tancy and frequent uncontrollability are 
due ... to its highly decentralized and 
democratic structure.” 

That it is precisely this workers’ de- 
mocracy which U.S. leaders oppose Is 
crystal clear from the non-coverage of 
miners’ wildcats in the U.S.A., while 
Poland’s workers continue to make head- 
lines. Since the beginning of February, 
4,500 miners have closed down mines in 
Logan and Boone counties in West Vir- 
ginia. That strike is one of the best kept 
secrets in this freepress. 

Not fooled 
Illinois 

WOMEN'S IDEAS 
IN THE FIGHT 
FOR FREEDOM 

At a celebration of International Wo- 
men’s Day in Los Angeles, a Somalian 
panelist cited a song sung by women in 
her country: 

“I don’t want to be the earth because 
I am tired of people walking all over me 

I don’t want to be a flower because I ; 
am being picked so young 

I don’t want to be everything in your 
life because you are the master of every- 
thing in your life 

I don’t want to be beautiful . . . 

You can’t provide for me don’t die 
for me . . .” 

Feminist 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

When I say “society will never 
change”, I don’t mean" forever. I mean 
that it will never change overnight. If I 
truly believed it would never change, I 
would not be the active feminist I am. I' 
agree with Women’s Liberation, News 
and Letters, that revolutionary change is 
neither fantastic nor utopian, but immed- 
iate and urgent. However, I also believe 
that the local organizing, in which I am 
involved, is equally important to women 
gaining control of their own lives. 


Women held perhaps the largest 
march anywhere in Western Europe on 
International Women’s Day, when 10,000 
marched in Rome. Earlier, on February 
14, thousands more had demonstrated 
against the government’s attempt to roll 
back the liberalized 1977 abortion law. 

In other mass actions outside the con- 
trol of the major political parties, Com- 
munists included, workers have engaged 
increasingly in wildcat strikes. One such 
strike tied up the Rome transit system 
late in February. These new strikes 
came in the wake of last October’s mass 
strikes and occupations of the Fiat auto 
plants in Turin to protest layoffs. 

As a young woman worker put it then: 

“In 1977, we got abortion legalized; to- 
day it is called into question. In 1978, 
we got the equal rights law covering 
women on the job. But we are the first 
affected by the list Fiat has of workers 
to be laid-off.” Eventually, the Commun- 
ist Party sold out the Fiat workers and 
thousands were indeed laid-off. 

Observer 1 
New York 

• 

LABOR BATTLES— 

AND CONTRADICTIONS 

The two-year-old strike at Sanderson 
Farms in Laurel, Miss, is over, with only 
a few of the strikers electing to return 
to the plant. Many had been forced to 
find other jobs over the two years, while 
others did not want to go .back without 
some protection. 

One who returned, vowing to organize 
again, was Gloria Jordan, vice-president 
of Local 882 of the International Chemi- 
cal Workers Union, (See interview, 
March, 1981 N&L-). After returning she 
commented on how conditions both in- 
side and outside the plant have worsened. 

Outside, the KKK has been marching 
In Laurel, including children wearing 
hoods passing out literature. They did 
so on March 21, and Black people driv- 
ing past the march were harassed. 

New machinery has been introduced 
into the plant, replacing workers. Ms. 
Jordan said that now She works at pack- 
ing and grading the chickens, and was 
forced to get her own gloves after the 
company refused 1 to supply them. 

Those who returned to work from the 
struggle are trying to reorganize. They 
don’t have a contract, but they are not 
giving up the fight. 

Strike supporter 
Detroit 

* * * 

On March 9, I attended a rally and 1 
march of some 3,000 coal miners in 
Washington who were protesting Rea- 
gan’s proposed cut-back of the Black 
Lung Program. It was an impressive 
demonstration and the mood was mili- 
tant. But in some ways it was a very 
controlled demonstration. Almost all of 
the picket signs were printed; I saw only 
one or two hand-made ones. 

Several radical groups were there to 
distribute their literature, but were 
threatened by a group of toughs, who 
seemed to be “specialists” to keep radi- 
cal ideas out. Piles of radical newspapers 
and leaflets were burned. We were 
aware of the hostility sometimes shown 
“outsiders” in mining communities. But 
we were not prepared for the red-baiting 
and threats from a group of super-pa- 
triotic UMW members. 


I can’t wait for society to change. I 
can’t stay inside my apartment night 
after night, despite the fears that I have ' 
of being raped. This is why I’m deter- 
mined to alleviate those fears now ... I 
refuse to allow an unjust society to con- ; 
tool my life, feelings or actions. . . n 

V Feminist activist. : 

Ann Arbor; Mich. ; 


Across the street, many miners and 
miner family members took the paper. 
Ex-UMW president Arnold Miller also 
took a copy of N&L and was reading it. 
A young El Salvadoran who was observ- 
ing the rally took the paper and talked 
about the situation there, protesting the 
U.S. imperialist intervention. 

. , . \ , R^niife Gapdaqr 

Detroit 
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PHILOSOPHr AND REVOLUTION 

I I first road Raya Dunayevskaya's writ- 
ings in her book Marxism and. Freedom. 
I was very interested in her aiocount of 
what had happened to Marx’s writings 
over the years. Also, the importance of 
Hegel was interesting to me. My first 
introduction to Dunayevskaya’s writings 
was the debate on- the Russian revision 
of Marx’s theory of value in the Ameri- 
can Economic Review in 1944-45. The 
Economic Review articles made me look 
again at the position of the countries in 
Eastern Europe. Clarification today is 
important especially after the recent 
Polish happenings. 


ture all along. It might have provided 
those of us who don’t know everything 
Marxist-Humanists wrote over the last 
25 years with help in understanding cur- 
rent events and with a greater apprecia- 
tion for your history. 



Student 
San Francisco 


LATINO 
DIMENSION 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


I would be interested to hear Duna- 
yevskaya’s views on the problems facing 
Lenin at the end of his life. 1 have al- 
ways felt that his realization of the fail- 
ure of the Russian Revolution in his last 
years must have affected his life and 
caused his breakdown. Maybe I am 
wrong ... I am interested in tihe history 
of the Marxist classics, especially what 
happened and what was written in the 
early 1920s in Russia. What happened to ' 
Ryazanov, and what did he produce when 
he was in charge of the Institute in 
Moscow? Here in Victoria I have been 
connected with an attempt to develop a 
grass-roots movement in the factories 
around where I live. 

f New reader 

Victoria, Australia 

, * * * 

You ask what I think of N&L. I find 
several aspects of special interest: the 
discussions of Marx and feminism, Raya 
, Dunayevskaya’s particular line of inter- 
preting Marx, and labor developments in 
the Detroit area. I enclose a small dona- 
tion to help continue your work. 

Philosophy professor 
f Delaware, Ohio 

• * * * 

I am 19 and got here 16 months ago 
by way of unemployment. For 15 months 
I have worked for the city government. I 
recruited a co-worker last May to help 
organize our area and today we are or- 
ganized into a union. I would describe 
! myself as a militant socialist, having got- 
ten my schooling from the SWiP and then 
I . the DeLeonist SLP, although I never 
I joined either one for numerous reasons. 

Perhaps the reason I enjoy N&L is 
that it addresses issues relevant to me, 
as opposed to some of our liberal, leftish 
1 journals which might as well be writing 
in outer space. Your expanded format is 
r also a big improvement. 

Correspondent 

Florida 

* * * 

Ever since I read Indigant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal, I have kept it 
on my night-table for reference. I think 
of it as my encyclopedia of American 
Black history. If I hear something on the 
< news or read in another book, about the 
World ‘War II period, for example, I go 
\ back to Indignant Heart to see what the 
period meant in Deriby’s life. The work 
j is so clear, and brings life to U.S.. his- 
tory. . - 1 ; 

African woman 
Michigan 

* * * 

I do respect, as -I separate it, the 
Marxist Sociology — for its humanism. 
But I have little information on Marxist 
Economics in practice in the world, ex- 
cept to observe that huge military bud- 
gets unbalance an economy. I do assume 
Marxists would toll me the sociology and 
* the economics are interdependent or in- 
exorably linked ... I have not seen any- 
thing like a Marxist plan or program 
for this particular nation' America. What 
is your current thinking on that? 

New reader 
Baltimore 

* * » 

I want to congratulate you for the 
“Marxist Humanist Archives” column. 
This “new” feature in N&L is' long over- 
due! as proven by the stunning timeliness 
of the 1954 editorial on Guatemala. I . 
wish that you had been having that fea- 


The United Farm Workers strike 
against lettuce growers in California is 
now over two years old. Growers have 
responded to the workers’ strike for bet- 
ter wages and working conditions with a 
massive importation of strikebreakers 
from Mexico and Central America, and 
with violence against the strikers. Even 
though 19 growers have now signed con- 
tracts with the UFW, a group of stub- 
born growers still resists union contracts. 
The largest of the remaining growers is 
Bruce Church, the nation’s third largest 
lettuce producer. The focus of the U'FW 
boycott is on Bruce Church’s “Red 
Coach” label iceberg lettuce. 

Don’t buy “Red Coach” lettuce! Tell 
any supermarket that carries it to stop 
carrying it now! 

Farmworker supporter 
San Francisco 

* * * 

I do not understand why you Marxist- 
Humanists continue to criticize Cuba. It 
is the only country that is standing up 
to U.S. imperialism in Latin America. 
You say that Cuba is following Russia. 
Maybe so. But what choice did it have? 
I would like to see more discussion, in 
your paper about the achievements that 
Cuba has made. 

Reader 
New York 

* * * 

Here in Los Angeles the El Salva- 
doran community has been very active 
in opposition to Reagan’s attacks on that 
land. And at every rally, march and 
“teach-in” (like the recent one at .KPFK 
radio), we have been discussing Marxiist- 
Humanistn with young El Salvadorans 
interested in Marx. The Mexican edition 
of Marxismo y Libertad by Dunayev- 
skaya has a beautiful picture of Marx on 
the cover. That is what really brings out 
discussions. Five or six young activists 
have bought their own copies. 

Marxist-Humanist 
Los Angeles 

• 

A LETTER FROM IRELAND 

When the Irish political prisoners in 
Long Kesh and Armagh women’s prison 
in Northern Ireland ended their protest 
last December, it was because they were 
led to believe that the British govern- 
ment would meet their demands. Their 
fight was, and is, for conditions that 
implied recognition of the political rea- 
sons for their imprisonment. It is now 
clear that Britain had no intention of 
implementing their part of the agree- 
ment. 

On Feb. 18, a H -Blocks/ Armagh Com- 
mittee spokesperson stated “Britain has 
long-term interests in this country, and 
because of those interests people who 
resist end up in prison. While Britain 
feels she can break those prisoners, she 
will try to break them into the ground.” 
On March 1, a further hunger strike to 
the death began. 

Massive effort must be redoubled to 
achieve a meaningful agreement this 
time. If Britain can “criminalize” Irish 
political prisoners, they will more easily 
be able to- claim that the so-called 
“troubles” in Northern Ireland arc 
merely a massive crime Wave, rather 
than a war of liberation- against British 
imperialism. .The reality must be ex- 
posed. '■ ■ . 

Eibhlin Ni Sheidhir 
V , Dublin 


MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


February, 1960 

Roots of anti-Semitism 

There are reasons why the discrimination against a certain race suddenly 
bursts forth into the lynching of an individual. Negro. There are reasons why 
discrimination against another race takes the form, in late 19th century France, 
of a single wronged individual as happened in the miltary conspiracy against 
Dreyfus, whereas in another country, like Tsarist Russia, it took the form of 
anti-Jewish pogroms. Whatever the match that started the conflagration, it seemed 
never to have reached the fantastic proportions of the extermination of a whole 
race. Yet, the barbarous insanity of our times — the extermination of 6 million 
Jews in Nazi Germany — provoked no such unanimous outcry of horror as the 
single Dreyfus case. Why? 

The Depression, which sounded the collapse of the economic system of 
capitalism, brought to the fore the flowering of the new element that came to 
life when the imperialist tentacles of monopoly capitalism reached for the spolia- 
tion of a whole continent with its belief in the “Superior Race.” 

Those who wish to forget that at the root of present-day apartheid South 
Africa was the “civilizing mission’’ of the white race — which meant, in fact, such 
horrors as the extermination of the Hottentot tribes by the Boers, of Leopold 
IPs reduction of 20 to 40 million peaceful Congolese to 8 million — are the ones 
who took the extermination of the Jews in Germany “in stride” — until the Nazi 
search for “lebensratHn” meant a challenge to their own, area of exploitation. 

AT THE ROOT: CAPITALISM 

What the recent anti-Semitic outbreaks show is that it is impossible to 
destroy Nazism, the most bestial expression of capitalism, where its root, capital- 
ism itself, flourishes. When imperialism first revealed the truth of exploitation— 
that it is the majority, not the “minority,” that is persecuted; when it further 
took on the additive of color, the “white man’s burden” still seemed to be out- 
side of the “civilized, advanced country.” But by the time monopoly capitalism 
was transformed into the totalitarian state form in Germany, it was clear enough 
that It meant enslavement at home. Simultaneously with the destruction of the 
Jews went the destruction of the labor movement, reaching its climax in the Nazi 
concentration camps with their crematories. 

Lest an Adenauer be permitted to forget his silence at thg extermination, of 
_ a race at the time it happened: lest an Eisenhower forget his impunity which put 
Nazi officers at head of a rearmed Germany; lest a Khrushchev be permitted to 
parade as a staunch lover of freedom and peace and protector of Jews;* let the 
historic record show: 

(1) that all of them and their ilk helped Nazism, and in fact the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact gave the green light to the unleashing of World War II; (2) all 
of them and their ilk helped capitalism re-establish itself when Germany lost; 
and (3) presently all of them march, though not in unison, but rather at 
opposite poles, toward the same goal — preparations for a nuclear World War 
III which might spell the end of civilization altogether. 

WHAT IS THE ANSWER? 

Long before the maturing of the state-capitalist world in which we now jive, 
Lenin watched the appearance of bureaucracy in the workers’ state and warned 
of “returning backwards to capitalism.” His warning— that unless production and 
the state were run by the population “to a man,” state capitalism would overtake 
Russia — fell on as deaf ears as his last fight against Stalin’s rudeness toward 
minority groups. 

He wrote prophetically: “Scratch some Bolsheviks and you will find Great 
Russian chauvinists ... I am declaring war on Great Russian chauvinism . . . 
the same Russian apparatus, which was borrowed from Tsarism and only barely 
annointed with the Soviet chrism.” 

It remains" the most telling commentary not only of present-day Russia but 
of the whole state-capitalist world in which we now live. 

In contrast to genuine Marxists, liberals have never been able to face the 
fact of the class nature of oppression of minorities, whether that took the indi- 
vidual form of the Dreyfus affair or the outright fascism of our day. When fascism 
first came to Italy in the 1920s, they said it could never happen in an “advanced” 
country; the backwardness of Italy was supposed to have produced fascism. When 
it came to the most technologically advanced European land — Germany — it became 
a question of “Prussian militarism.” When the “non-military” countries by force 
of arms destroyed Nazi Germany, and neo-Nazism now reappears not only under 
“democratic” tutelage there, but is spreading to other countries, including Amer- 
ica,- then we are supposed to blame “juvenile delinquents." 

The truth is, however, that the one feature that is truly new is the mass 
youth demonstrations against fascism, especially in West Germany. The pre- 
ponderance of youth in these demonstrations shows how deeply-rooted is anti- 
fascism among the youth, although they had not suffered! the physical tortures 
. and crimes and barbarism of the Nazis. It is the present capitalist world which 
is constantly recreating the conditions for fascism that they are rebelling 
against. , . - - ' - - 

Far from being rebels without a cause, the youth of today are rejecting 
this world they never made, and searching for new beginnings of a truly 
human world. 

— Raya Dunayevskaya 


* The Russian Communist bureaucracy is so unbiased a "protector" of Jews that the Greater Russian 
Encyclopedia fails to note the Jewish origin of Karl Marx. At the same time The History of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union which replaces Stalin's Short Course on the same subject ir> 
present teachings, shows more liberties with the truth on Jewish Marxists than even Stalin did. For 
example, it fails to include the Jewish Bund as an organization that prepared the first Marxist 
Congress. Perhaps Khrushchev considers all this "subtle." It certainly isn't the only untruth, or 
even a large one, compared to the fact that history has been rewritten. 
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by John Alan 

If President Reagan’s Office of Management and 
Budget (OMB) has its absolute way it will cripple or 
eliminate dozens of social programs that workers, 
minorities, the poor, and environmentalists have forced 
as concessions from the government over the last 25 
years. The cold-blooded way that the President and 
David Stockman have gone about slashing these pro- 
grams, where even children will be denied nutritional 
food, irfdicates how desperate U.S. capitalism is for new 
capital, and the willingness of Reagan’s Administration 
to disregard all human considerations to obtain this 
capital. 

One of the myths that . has been built around 
Reagan is that he is not beholden to Big Business. This 
myth began when he was running for governor of Cali- 
fornia, and went to Washington with him. Yet it is a 
matter of record that Reagan was picked and groomed 
By a group of Southern California millionaires: Henry 
Salvatori, industrialist*, A. C. Rubel, head of Union Oil 
and a leader in the unsuccessful right-to-work campaign 
of 1958; Holms Tuttle, a wealthy auto dealer. 

They selected Reagan and organized the financing 
of his campaign for governor because of his “philosophy” 
of the rights of Big Business and his oppositions Medi- 
care, medi-Oal, social security, open housing for minori- 
ties, urban renewal, legal aid for the poor, the student 
movement, the farm workers movement and the Black 
liberation movement. 

While Governor of California, Reagan denounced 
Medicare as an “unlimited credit card.” Attempting to 
reduce medical care for the poor, he went on television 
hoping to gain support from the white middle-class and 
skilled blue collar workers, by holding up the small 
Medicare identification card and saying: “You are ac- 
tually being taxed to provide better medical care for 
these card holders than you can afford for yourself.” 
Reagan’s ploy to cut Medicare was declared illegal by 
the courts, through the efforts of the California Rural 
Legal Assistance Office, a federally-funded program 
which at this moment is in jeopardy of being eliminated 
or made ineffective by Reagan’s OMB. 

Although Reagan campaigned for governor under 
the banner of lower taxes and less government, neither 
of these came to be during his administration. As gov- 
ernor he signed into law a billion dollar tax increase 
that taxed every revenue source in sight, including per- 
sonal income, sales, bank corporations, cigarettes and 
liquor. Reagan and his capitalist backers led the white 
middle-class down the primrose path into believing that 
if you just got rid of social programs, then taxes and 
the state bureaucracy would decrease in size. The re- 
verse happened.- 

In California Reagan’s politics were surrounded by 
a cloud of implied racism, as was his campaign for the 
Presidency. He identified the poor — who were often 
Black, rebellious and on welfare — as the enemy trying 
to grab the hard-earned savings of the middle-class. He 
never once concerned himself with why so many Black 
or Chicano youth were unemployed or why their families 
were on welfare. Nor did he make any effort to remedy 
the situation, but instead turned down all proposals for 
minority youth training for skilled jobs, a policy now 
being carried out by the OMB plan to eliminate CETA. 

Reagan’s administration in California was not with- 

NY cops 'trigger -crazy’ 

New York, N.Y. — The New York cops have gone 
trigger-crazy ever since Police Benevolent Association 
President McKechraie told them early this year: “Shoot 
first, and shoot to kill.” 

In just one week, cops killed a Latino student at 
Adelphi University who was trying to break up a fight, 
and two off-duty cops pumped five bullets into 17-year- 
old Jose Mendez in Brooklyn, for denting their van with 
the car he was driving. Also, a 25-year-old man was 
killed by cops when he was supposedly trying to break 
into his girl friend’s window. 

All of these victims were unarmed. But cops have 
desperately tried to “produce” a weapon in each case, 
especially that of .Jose Mendez, where one cop was 
wounded in the arm — but the police Jab has shown that 
the bullet come from his own partner’s gun! 

A Puerto Rican worker spoke for the community 
when he said, “We don’t want these cops going around 
shooting first and asking questions later. What we want 
is crime prevention, which the cops don’t know anything 
about. Kids grow up. big these days. Is any big ten-year- 
old kid who is running supposed to be a target for a 
cop’s gum?” 

A Black worker said, “New York cops should be dis- 
armed, like they are many other places in the world. 
With the new gun control laws, off-duty cops are the 
only ones with guns, and they are a menace.” A Black 
youth added, “If this keeps; « up, people are going to 
rebel/! ; ; ; ; ; 


out opposition. The Reagan years in office were marked 
from the very beginning by the Farm Workers Move- 
ment^ a movement labeled by Reagan as “professional 
bleeding hearts.’’ 

For the first time in California history, the Chicano 
Farm Workers Movement established humane working 
conditions, union recognition, and a living wage for 
farm workers. Black students, especially at San Fran- 
cisco and San Jose State Universities, firmly estab- 
lished Black Studies as part of the curriculum, forcing 
Reagan and the administrators to accept them. Massive 
demonstrations against the war in Vietnam and the* 
growth of the Civil Rights Moyement prevented the 
Reagan administration from turning California into a 
state of total reaction. 

The myth of Reagan’s California needs to be ex- 
posed and most important, Reagan’s plan for America 
needs to be stopped. 

* 

California court 'legalizes' 
segregated education 

- Los Angeles, Cal. — On what civil rights lawyers now 
call “White Wednesday,” (March 11), the California 
Supreme Court voted not to hear arguments against anti- 
1 busing Proposition 1 thereby making segregated educa- 
tion in California the law of the state. Then wasting no 
time at all, the Los Angeles Board of Education, voted 
unanimously to halt' mandatory busing before the school 
year has ended. So flagrant was the Board’s act of sum- 
marily disrupting the school year, that even white par- 
ents opposed to busing protested. 

JUDGE PAUL EGLY 

Indeed, as the outraged responses of not only the 
lawyers and civil rights groups in the case but of the lo- 
cal judge, Paul Egly, who has heard the case for the past 
four years, appeared in the media, it sounded as if Feb- 
ruary’s Black History Month had extended into March. 

In a speech following the higher court ruling. Judge 
Egly admitted that: “The answers to these problems are 
not in the courts. I used to think they were, but I don’t 
anymore.” He went on to charge that the anti-busing- 
dominated Los Angeles Board of Education has not only 
failed to meet the desegregation standard set by the UjS. 
Supreme Court ruling of 1954, but “this district has not 
met the standard of Plessy vs. Ferguson.” The reference 
was to the 1896 case in which the Supreme Court ap- 
proved “separate but equal” facilities for Blacks and 
whites. “The minority children in this district are short- 
changed,” the judge declared. 

While the anti-busing members on the Board of 
Education — all but one of the six-member body — openly 
celebrated the return to total segregated education, one 
civil rights lawyer from the NAAUP commented that 
“the people on the street are very frustrated. They are 
going to take direct action in every form possible.” An- 
other lawyer for The Integration Project, an intervenor 
in the case, said, “basically what we have now is ‘sepa- 
rate but equal’ being the law of the land. This means 
another generation of violent uprisings.” Rita Waiters, 
the only Black Board of Education member, denounced 
her “colleagues,” charging them with a “renaissance of 
racism.” 

BLACK OFFICIALS 

As shocking as the actual ruling was, more surpris- 
ing were the responses of leading Black elected officials 
in the area. Willie Brown, the newly-elected state Assem- 
bly Speaker, stated that busing for desegregation is “a 
waste of everybody’s time.” Los Angeles Mayor Tom 
Bradley, who is’ up for re-election, remarked: “I have 
always been one to urge we use our judicial process.” 
Black state Superintendent of .Schools, Wilson Riles, 
white-washed the court decision further with the euphem- 
ism for continued school segregation — “quality educa- 
tion” — in stating that “minorities will only lose if there 
is not a commitment in the district to provide good 
quality schools for their children.” 

What makes that kind of escapism the sheerest be- 
trayal of any commitment toward educating Black chil- 
dren is the fact that more than 'anyone else, these Black 
officials know that under Reagan $50 million 'will be cut 
out of file Los Angeles school district Entitlement Pro- 
gram for improved, integrated education. At the same 
time, tuition tax credits are being given to white par- 
ents who take their children out of public schools under 
desegregation court orders to put them in segregated 
private schools. " 

Wihat has not been lost on anyone is that yet another 
battleline has been drawn for the 1980s, not as the sin- 
gle-issue politics of the past but -as the measure of just 
how deep the uprooting of this gangrenous society must 
be. The Black struggle in this country has always been 
one ; for freedom and literacy. Clearly, today’s illiterates 
are not the Black masses, but the Black leadership who 
cannpt read the present Black reality.. . . —Lou Turner, . 
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I do feel that this Administration, even though the 
killings started before it came .to power, is somewhat 
to blame. All the cutting off of federal funds, of food 
stamps from the poor, of cutting back on welfare, is 
hitting the Black community very hard. I read in a news- 
paper where the police in Atlanta are going around in 
Black neighborhoods, asking Black youths would they 
want to do odd jobs for money. Almost all of them 
have said yes. This ties in with the fact that many of 
those who have been murdered were youths willing to 
carry groceries to earn a little money. They could have 
been lured to their deaths. And now even today the 
youth are so desperate that they will take a chance with 
their lives to make a few dollars. Isn’t this situation 
going to get worse with the cutbacks? 

When a Black woman asked Reagan why his admin- 
istration was slow in supporting the Atlanta Black com- 
munity, he remarked that his administration was “color- 
blind.” Far from showing that he is not racist, this re- 
mark revealed how racist he is. When he announced that 
he was sending Vice-President Bush to Atlanta and that 
he was sending a million dollars to help the police task 
force, it was not an indication of his concern over the 
killings. It was in response to the pressure from below, 
the outrage in the Black community, the marches hap- 
pening’ or being planned everywhere. Some 5,000 
marched in Atlanta; some. 20, 000 held a vigil in Harlem 
(see story below). 

The very next day after his statement about being 
“color-blind,” when a woman voiced opposition to the 
cutoff of her food stamps, Reagan responded that he had 
just seen pages upon pages of want ads for jobs in the 
N.Y. Times and Washington Post. But what kind of jabs 
are in those papers? Are they ones where you can walk 
in off the street and get a job? 1 have heard of hundreds 
and even thousands lined up just for a job application. 

AMERICAN SOCIETY AND BLACK LIFE 

Atlanta only shows how American society looks at 
Black life — that it is cheap; that it doesn’t count for 
much. When Reagan says he is going to turn all the 
federal programs back to the states, it only means that 
Black people who fought for years to escape the states' 
discrimination through federal protection, are going to 
be back jm the states’ hands. 

It is hard for me to understand how Reagan can 
cut off this money from poor people here, and send 
so much of it to countries all over the world where 
dictators kill poor people. 

What we need in the USA today is not a return to 
the days of President Johnson and the “Great Society.” 
Those days are gone and will never return. What all 
poor people and working people want and need now 
is a complete change, a new kind of human society 
where the Reagan types will never again be able to 
bring misery and death throughout this land. 

Thousands join Harlem march 

Harlem, N.Y. — Tens of thousands of people from all 
over New York City joined in an emotionally intense 
candle-light vigil and march here on March 13. The 
reason for such an outpouring, which also included 
thousands, of others who displayed candles from the 
windows of their apartments lining the march route, 
was the still unresolved disappearances and murders 
of 22 Black children in Atlanta, Ga. 

This action was preceded by a week in which every- 
one, from factory workers in the Bronx to school chil- 
dren riding the subways, wore green ribbons as a re- 
minder of the unsolved murders. The distinguishing 
mark . of the vigil was the intense silence and arm- 
clasping with even total strangers. But at times the 
tension mounted to a fever pitch on a strangely wind- 
less night where candles had no trouble burning to a 
stub, and people broke into chants or songs from 
the Civil Rights Movement. , 

“I’ve met people who came up from the South to 
join relatives and friends in this march,” a young wom- 
an said. “The times bring together people who never 
thought they’d be together.” 7 

The march included people from all classes, but 
noticeable to everyone was the large number of youth 
and the very poor. Several times the silence was broken 
by a voice or voices denouncing a person trying to sell 
a ribbon or some other object, with shouts of “that 
capitalist, look at that capitalist!” 

At the rally site, the mother of one of the mur- 
dered children cautioned against those who want to put 
the question only in terms of Black-white relations. 
“What is responsible is a perversion,” she said. “And 
these perversions come put more and more as American 
society gets sicker and sicker.” 

... — Participants 
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U.S. out of El Salvador! 


Detroit 

There could be no better foundation of opposition 
against resumption of the military draft and UjS. inter- 
vention in' El Salvador than the enthusiasm of the teen- 
age men and women who rallied and marched in down- 
town Detroit, March 23. 

The demonstration, called by the Committee in Soli- 
darity with the People of El Salvador, began at Cass 
Tetih High School, where high school and religious speak- 
ers struck out against Reagan's militarism and remem- 
bered Archbishop Romero, assassinated one year ago, and 
the ongoing struggles in Central America. 



The march, which began with about 150 people led 
by high school students under their own. banner, headed 
down Woodward Avenue where many people — just get- 


ting off work or enjoying the first sunshine of spring — 


joined in and helped enlarge the protest by the time 


we’ got to the City National Building, where the El 
Salvadoran consulate is located. 


Two Blade '16-year-olds coming out of a movie 
joined the march. One Said he had thought of enlisting 
in the army because he couldn’t find any work. He 
changed bis mind when Reagan got elected. He wasn’t 
willing to fight a war, he said. 

His friend said he wasn’t old enough to register. 
“But they’re going to have to catoch me when I’m 18,” 
he said, “'because I’m. not going to register!” 

! A Puerto Rican Ugh school student on the march 
, said he warded freedom from U.S. imperialism for his 
country, but he -didn’t want to follow the Cuban path. 
For himv solidarity with El Salvador’s freedom fighters 
meant wanting another theory of revolution. 

And a high school student, whose Spanish teacher 
posted the bilingual Spanish 'and English rally announce- 
ment in class, met students from other schools who 
promised to help 'her organize an anti-draft group. 

I High school Students in Detroit will next focus their 
opposition on military recruitment and instruction in 
the high schools, April 4-11, a national week of anti- 
| draft activity. 

i — News and Letters Youth Committee member 


Los Angeles 

Opposition to Reagan’s sabre rattling over El Sal- 
vador is so pervasive that when a number of groups 
i in 'Los Angeles called! a daily an response to the latest 
shipment of arms and advisors to the El Salvadoran 
junta, 500 people showed up the next day at the Federal 
Building to protest. 

! The sponsoring groups, led by the Coalition in 
i Solidarity with the' People of El Salvador (OSIPBS), 
-'■called the rally for March 4. It attracted young pro- 


testers, half of them Latin Americans, the rest North 
Americans. 

People were chanting slogans against both U.S. inter- 
vention in El Salvador and the threat of a draft here 
at home. The United Auto Workers brought a contingent 
to the rally, the first time this year they have joined an 
anti-war event. A number of people spoke of how the 
West Coast longshoremen have refused to load cargo 
for ships headed for El Salvador as one way people in 
the U.S. can concretely extend solidarity to the El Sal- 
vadoran revolution. 

The same week witnessed several other support 
demonstrations for the El Salvadoran revolution in the 
LA area, many of them on the campuses. 

At Compton College 125 students attended a meet- 
ing March 11 on El Salvador, where two speakers from 
the Internationalist Marxist -Humanist Youth Commit- 
tee spoke on the need to extend solidarity wih El Salva- 
doran freedom fighters by laying the groundwork for 
the revolution here in the U.S. 

One young Black woman revealed the depth of 
consciousness many youth already have of that connec- 
tion when she said, “What I want to -know is how can 
Reagan think he can get away with cutting our programs 
here and then turn around Mid give that money to 
those terrible regimes like El Salvador.” 

Youth in Revolt 

During strikes called by the National Front of Mor- 
occan Students beginning Feb. 12, police closed down 
one campus in Fez after they wounded several students 
and arrested 26 of them. Sporadic student strikes since 
January have been against cuts in financial aid. 

* * * 

When students at the university in Tizi-Ousou in 
the Berber region of Algeria called a strike in March, 
it soon became a general strike for the whole city. The 
- students are demanding cultural autonomy and the right 
to use their own Berber language, instead of Arabic, 
in the schools. 

* * * 

Mailing lists and membership files were missing 
after someone broke into the Long Island office of the 
anti-nuclear SHAD Alliance in January. SHAD Alliance 
was sued that same month for two million dollars in 
damages by the Long Island Lighting Company after 
nuclear demonstrations at' its Shoreham nuclear plant 
in 1979 and 1980. The suit also requests an injunction 
outlawing future protests. SHAD Alliance has not di- 
vulged information about members who could be 
named in the suit. However, in February, a magistrate 
ordered three members to answer questions about the 
“core group of organizers.” For more information con- 
tact: SHAD et al Defense Fund, 333 Terry Road, Smith- 
town, NY 11787. 

* * * 

Hundreds of students at the University of Witiwa- 
tersrand in South Africa (Azania), most of them white, 
shouted down the government’s minister in charge of 
Black affairs, Peiter G. Koomhof, when he tried to 
speak March 20. The students yelled “Fascist!” and 
“Sieg heil!” and “Free (Nelson) Mandela!” as they 
pelted him with paper balls and sang the anthem of 
the banned African National Congress. 


Racism at UCLA 

Los Angeles, Cal. — -Black and Latino students at 
UCLA have been confronting racism both on campus 
and in the university neighborhood'. In January, the 
police beefed up their patrol of fancy, high-priced 
Westwood Village in response to shop-owners’ complaints 
that 'an influx of “bad elements” was curbing business. 

Minority youth have been feeling the beat, a bluntly- 
delivered “not welcome” message even for those who 
attend school a few blocks away. I:D. checks and petty 
traffic citations have become routine along with no 
small amount of manhandling. 

At a meeting ef the Black Students Alliance, 40 of 
those present told of being harassed in Westwood. One 
evening last month, after two Blacks in the student 
choral group were detained for no reason, the students 
derided they had had enough. A picket was formed on 
Westwood Blvd. involving more than 50 students with 
signs reading, “They say democracy, we say hypocrisy,” 
and “Bust loose, fight police abuse.” 

The atmosphere on campus isn’t any sweeter. The 
student paper, The Daily Bruin, has contributed a large 
share of its own racial affronts, mainly in cartoons and 
in articles on the sports page. One story deriding a Black 
woman on the basketball team pointed out her grade 
print average and the way she spoke. That slur threw a 
protest heavy enough to force an apology from the 
editor. 

Yet when other recent racist expressions were 
brought up, rather than giving a direct account of them- 
selves, the Bruin editors enlisted the services of a sociolo- 
gy professor who took up the question in a front page 
spread under the headline, “Is the Bruin an example of 
subliminal racism?” What followed was a textbook-style 
discussion of racism which concluded that the Bruin 
writers were not so much consciously racist as “cul- 
turally unaware.” 

Many were disgusted with the gesture. One woman, 
refusing to let that pass as the 'last -word, wrote to the 
editor, “What is happening here isn’t subliminal or un- 
conscious. It is real. The times haven’t changed and 
things on this Campus aren’t getting any better.” 

—UCLA student 

Iranians protest harassment 

Los Angeles, Cal. — A rally and march against harass- 
ment of foreign students was held at Cal State U. Los 
Angeles Mbroh 12, six days after agents from the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service (INS) and campus 
police pulled an Iranian student out of class and arrest- 
ed him, supposedly for not having his visa in proper 
order. 

About -400 students attended the rally and march 
against the right of INS and campus police to harass 
students in this manner. The idea of the rally originated 
after dozens of Iranian students, discussing the arrest in 
the cafeteria, took the initiative of going to a meeting at 
the Board of Directors to protest the incident’ A coali- 
tion of campus groups then organized the rally. 

What impressed me about the rally was that it was 
the first time since the hostage crisis that Iranian stu- 
dents have come out at Cal State to protest the daily 
harassment that foreign students suffer. Before, we were 
living almost as if underground. Now we are starting 
to stand up again to make our voices heard. 

— Iranian student. Cal State-LA 
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EUJy ARTICLE 


The peasant dimension in Latin America: its 
test of the relation of theory to organization 


by Michael Connolly 

The present world crisis, be it as seen in Latin 
America, or in the USA, in East Asia or West Europe, 
in Russia or in Southern Africa, demands that we turn 
seriously, objectively, and with a vision of a new society, 
to the peasant dimension as subject of revolution, a di- 
mension that has again and again shaken every part of 
the world jn our era. Today it is a subject that is in 
revolt all over Latin America. 

The peasant strikes, demonstrations and land in- 
vasions throughout the hemisphere have created an 
entirely new stage in the freedom struggles, and nowhere 
more so than in today’s Guatemala. The dialectic of 
events in that movement against the military dictatorship 
of Gen. • Romeo Lucas Garcia and his U.S. imperialist 
backers reveals what a simple listing of the oppressive 
realities cannot: the emergence of the peasantry in 
revolt, en masse, and with the added character of caste 
and color. 

I GUATEMALA: THE DIALECTICS 
OF EVENTS 

Central to the origins of the current uprising is the 
ferment of what might be called an “Indian conscious- 
ness movement,” as it thrust itself into the Guatemalan 
' scene in the mid-1970s. It began with a challenge on the 
part of Indian intellectuals to the racism that divides all 
aspects of Guatemalan society into “Ladino,” or those 
with Spanish heritage, arid “Indio,” a term uttered by 
Ladinos with great contempt.. Stressing the recovery of 
Indian culture at its Mayan roots, writers such as An- 
tonio Pop Caal denounced those who “dreamed of being 
Ladino,” and insisted instead that the 22 Indian nations 
“take consciousness of their own identity.” 

By May, 1978, Kekchi people in the town of Panzos 
protested the seizure of their lands by rich Ladinos. Led 
by an Indian woman, they presented a petition to the 
Mayor, only to be met with a hail of automatic weapons 
fire from the army. In what was called “Guatemala’s 
My Lai,” 114 died. 

One month later, Lucas Garcia took power in a sup- 
posed “reform” move, ruling a country where a two per- 
cent ■ elite owns 70 percent of all arable land, while 
200,000 peasants own no land at all. For a half-million 



Guatemalan Indian fighters in the Guerrilla Army of 
the Poor S 


Indian peasants, each year means a migration from their 
tiny plot on the alti piano to the hot, humid south coast, 
where from October to February they work huge coffee, 
sugar cane and cotton plantations at pittance wages. 

Now, however, Lucas Garcia’s regime was faced 
with the explosive growth of mass organizations — the 
Committee for Campesino (Peasant) Unity and the Na- 
tional Committee for Trade Union Unity. Again and 
again the peasantry challenged the government in new 
ways, including the January, 1980 seizure of the Spanish 
embassy by Quiche peasants. The whole world saw how 
the army burned 39 alive there, including the Spanish 
hostages. What received far less notice was the response 
of the peasants laboring on the south coast plantations. 
They launched a 17-day strike of some 50,000, occupying 
sugar mills and plantations. 

Suddenly, every protest became a threat to the gov- 
ernment, every Indian meeting a conspiracy. Ixil Indian 
women were massacred in the Nebaj town square in ' 
March, 1980, forcing the Catholic bishop of El Quiche 
to denounce the government campaign of terror. 

Now, a peasant congress met secretly, and present 
were representatives of Ixil, Quiche, Cakchiquel, Kekchi 
and others — 17 nationalities in all. Now, the govern- 
ment was forced to kidnap Indian youth, “conscripting” 
them into an army two-thirds Indian, yet officered near- 
ly entirely by Ladinos. Now, a flood of Indian peasants 
began joining the guerrilla forces, especially the Guer- 
rilla Army of the Poor. No other development has so 
transformed the situation in Guatemala, and sent such 
shock waves into the war councils of the Lucas Romero 
regime in Guatemala City and their Pentagon “counter- 
insurgency” advisors. 


Despite the fact that the government and its two 
private ultra-right death squad armies have murdered 
some 5,000 persons since Lucas Romero took power, no 
end to the uprising is anywhere in sight. And far from 
the guerrilla opponents being Left adherents to theories 
of “focoism,”, 1 mostly from the Ladino population, as 
they had been in the 1960s, now the peasant dimension 
in arms poses all questions anew. 

ThS peasant as a subject of revolution has, in our 
age, not only confronted again knd again the feudal 
oligarchy and the capitalist bourgeoisie, but demanded 
from the revolutionary Left a profound reorganization 
in thought and action. What 29th century revolution, 
whether African, as in Algeria or Zimbabwe; Asian, as 
in China, Vietnam or Iran; or the Russian revolutions of 
1905 and 1917, has not seen the peasantry burst onto 
the center stage as a principal actor in the drama? 

In Latin America especially, every revolution from 
Mexico through Bolivia to Cuba and Nicaragua, has re- 
vealed the peasant dimension in Latin America’s quest 
for liberation, and underscored that dimension’s test of 
Marxists’ understanding of the relationship of theory to 
revolution. Let’s return, however briefly, to the begin- 
ning, with Marx’s own concept of the peasantry as revo- 
lutionary subject. ( 

ii marx’s Concept of the peasantry 

There is hardly any part of Marx’s writing on which- 
more debris has been piled, with academics fondly quot- 
ing Marx’s comment on "rural idiocy” as though that 
were the beginning and end of the question. Far from 
Marx’s conception of the peasantry being either one of 
contempt oi> one of undifferentiated enthusiasm, his 
work carefully traces the peasant dimension from the 
1848 revolutions to his study of the Russian commune 
in the very last years of his life. 

In the midst of the 1848 Revolutions, the Neue 
Rheinische Zeitung looks to the East for allies, and 
concludes: “The merit of the Poles lay in the fact that 
they first recognized and announced that the liberation 
of all Slavic nations could be achieved only through 
agrarian democracy.” And it is precisely in Marx’s great- 
est “summing up” of 1848, the 1850 Address to the Com- 
munist League, that he precedes his call for “revolution 
in permanence” with the singling out of the “rural pro- 
letariat” as the natural allies of the workers. 

Out of 1848 and its experience came both Engels’ 
great work on the 16th century Peasant War in Germany, 
and Marx’s own study of the peasantry, not alone in 
Europe, but extending as well to Asia. In the Grundrisse, 
he dug into pre-capitalist economic formations, while 
he fixed his eye on the Taiping Rebellion in China. The 
agrarian question became for him a world question. Nor 
were these studies ever separated from the question of 
revolution. As he put it in an 1856 letter to Engels: “The 
whole matter in Germany will depend on the possibility 
of supporting the proletarian revolution with a sort of 
second edition of the peasant war. Then the thing will 
be excellent.” 

His expression stands in starkest contrast to that of 
Lassalle, who, unfortunately, was to anticipate a full cen- 
tury of misunderstanding of the peasant question. Look- 
ing back on the German peasant war Lassalle explained: 
“The peasants killed the nobles and burned their castles, 
or . . . made them run the gauntlet. However, notwith- 
standing this revolutionary appearance, the movement 
was, in substance and principle, reactionary.” 

Not only was that worlds apart from Marx’s view in 
the 1850s, but it was to the agrarian question that Marx 
was to return in his last years', in his studies on the 
Oriental, especially Russian, commune. Here, what is 
crucial to see, and not alone for Marx’s time, is that 
Marx’s elucidation of the sharp duality within the 
peasant commune and its response to pressures from the 
capitalist world without, pinpointed the source of its rev- 
olutionary potential — a potential that could have an ever 
greater impact in the future. By Marx’s 1882 Preface to 
the Russian edition of the Communist Manifesto, the 
Russian commdne was seen as a locale for new revolu- 
tionary forces, if they were not isolated from the revolu- 
tionary forces within capitalism, especially the urban 
proletariat. 

The fact is, however, that what was clear to Marx 
was not at all clear to Marxists who ^followed. It was 
to take two Russian revolutions and the defeat of the 
German revolution of 1919, before Lenin was to declare: 
“If not through Berlin, then through Peking,” and thus 
focus attention on the world revolutionary potential of 
the peasantry in the era of colonial revolutions. For 


1. For a discussion of focoism by a ''participant-observer,” see 
"Guerrilla Inflation: the foco theory as a theory for failure" in 
Revolution in the Third World, by Gerard Chaliand. On the tragic 
death bf Che Guevara in Bolivia, see Editorial in N&L, Novem- 
ber, 1967. Also see Raya Dunayevskaya's critique of Debray's Rev- 
olution in the Revolution in N&L, March and April, 1968. 


Lenin, the path to full revolution in the Russian civil 
war 1918-19 lay in part through the tremendous self- 
activity of the peasantry, their land invasions, their driv- 
ing out of the nobles from the rural areas. Bolshevism’s 
slogan was: “Go and take the land for yourselves!” 



Miguel A. Sague, Bolivian artist 


III THE BOLIVIAN REVOLUTION, 1952-53 

Even though the more than GO years since the Rus- 
sian Revolution have been marked by the explosive 
participation of the peasantry in all revolutions, they 
have been characterized as well by a non-comprehension 
of that role on the part of (Marxists as different as 
Trotsky and Mao. 2 Leon Trotsky knew first-hand what 
the participation of the peasantry on the side of the 
revolution had meant in the Russian civil war. Yet as 
late as 1935, writing on China, he was still clinging to 
his life-long position that the peasantry cannot play “an _ 
independent role, and even less a leading one.” And in 
his last year, 1940, he was repeating: “The peasantry is 
incapable even of formulating its own interests.” 

In the Bolivian Revolution of 1952-53 — a deep and 
genuine national and social revolution, both in the mines 
and on the land — Trotskyism had its chance to partici- 
pate in a fall sense in an ongoing Latin American revo- 
lution. The Revolutionary Workers Party (POR) in 
Bolivia had actually gained wide support before the 
revolution, not only among miners, but to some extent 
among peasants, following its Pulacayo Thesis of 1946. 
That thesis, supported by the mineworkers, called for 
proletarian revolution in alliance with the peasantry. 

Ironically, what allowed the Trotskyists in Latin 
America to formula a position like the Pulacayo Thesis 
was their total concentration on Trotsky’s 1938 “Tran- 
sitional Program of the Fourth International” rather than 
Trotsky’s theory on the non-revolutionary nature of the 
peasantry. And the fact is that that Program called for 
a “workers and farmers” government — this at the 
same period where Trotsky was repeating that the peas- 
antry was “incapable of formulating its own interests.” 2 

The armed insurrection that broke out on April 9, ! 

1952 quickly revealed its difference from Bolivia’s scores I 
of coups and counter-coups of the past. In two days of 
fighting the rebel troops were joined in the center 
of La Paz by the Indian market women — who also , 
ventured into the garrisons and seized the weapons from 
Indian recruits. A detachment of armed miners from 
Oruro dismantled the batteries on the rim overlooking 
the capital. 

Flrom the moment the revolution succeeded, it be- 
came, clear how little the categories of “proletarian” and 
“peasant,” in the narrow economist interpretation of 
the Left, including POR, anticipated the Bolivian revo- 
lutionary reality. Miners seized the mines and won their 
expropriation from the foreign corporations, suddenly 
entering into the national life in a way that no Indian 
.group had been able to achieve since the conquest of 
the Inca empire. And since Bolivian miners and peasants 
are not two different peoples, the self-mobilization of 
the mining districts quickly challenged the basis of 
feudal land relations, as the miners and* miners’ wives , 
talked to their families in their home villages. What 
*•- (Continued on page 11) 


2. Mad is never charged with "underestimating" the peasantry. Yet 
what Mao's history in power underlined is the truth that the only 
peasant he was for, was the peasant Army, under military discipline, 
and upder the direction of Army and Parly leadership. For a tracing 
of Mao's ^position on the peasantry, see "The Challenge of Mao 
T se-tung" in Marxism and Freedom, by Raya Dunayevskaya. 

3. In the Peruvian peasant struggles of the late 1950s and early 
1960s, Trotskyism again played a major role, even if a revolution- 
ary stage was not reached. For o study of that period by its greatest 
figure. Hugo Blanco, see the book. Land or Death: The Peasont 
Struggle in Peru. The whole question of Trotskyism's share of the 
responsibility for the unfinished nature of Latin America's revolu- 
tions 'is best seen in "Latin America's Unfinished Revolutions," a 
Political- Philosophic Letter by Raya Dunayevskaya. 
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El Salvador: the Reagan- Haig conspiracy 


(Continued from Page 1) 
oriented assembly plants at low wages which do nothing 
for the development of El Salvador’s economic infra- 
structure; of prohibitions against effective labor unions 
in agriculture and industry; of fraudulent elections in 
the 1970s when opposition did surface; and finally of 
outright military .repression against not only guerrillas, 
but the entire population of El Salvador, as a way of 
allowing a few to maintain power, with the support of 
the U.S. 

ROOTS OF CRISIS 

The roots of the crisis lie both within El Salvador 
and the U.S.’s dominating relationship to El Salvador, 
and not, as Reagan apd Haig wish to claim, across the 
Caribbean in Cuba, or across half the globe in Russia. 

The sheer ignorance, as well as total imperialistic 
nature of Reagan, and Reagan-Haig ambition to establish 
a new Pax Americana is nowhere more blatant, more 
bloody, more conspiratorial, more without any founda- 
tion for a so-called East-West confrontation, than the 
present concoction of making El Salvador the proof of 
East-West conflict. The truth is that the greatest revolt 
and very nearly victory in El Salvador — if it weren’t 
for the most abject conquistadores propped up by U.S. 
imperialism — occurred in 1932, when Russia wasn’t 
even recognized by the U.S. That first outright instance 
of genocide in putting down the revolt has not yet been 
recognized. Rather, it has continued for a whole half 
century, and no one has been on the scene but U.S. 
imperialism, supporting the most reactionary, most oli- 
i garchic, most feudal, 'most militaristic regimes, of such 
deep-hued nature that today it even includes death 
squads. «*• 

Reagan has chosen his ground carefully. El Salvador 
is a country which has already suffered tremendous 
devastation; it is one where the power of the American 
military even without American troops, can wreak ex- 
treme havoc. It is where Reagan will not be directly 
challenged by the other super power. Reagan’s challenge 
is to the El Salvadoran masses, the Latin American 
masses who are in revolt. 

FLASH POINT OF CONTINENT 

For El Salvador is the flash point of an entire 
continent under military heel and seething in revolt, 
The military dictatorships of Guatemala and Bolivia 
(see Essay article page 10), Chile and Argentina, Brazil 
and Uruguay, are being challenged. And Reagan has not 
separated his support of El Salvador’s junta from his 
support of Latin America’s other dictatorships. A pro- 
hibition on financing of exports to Chile by the U.S. 
government has been lifted. It had been in effect since 



Chile refused to extradite three military intelligence 
officers indicted for the assassination of Chilean exile 
leader Orlando Letelier and an American co-worker, 
Ronnie Moffitt. The U.S. Navy is inviting the Chilean' 
Navy to participate in joint exercises in the South 
Pacific this year. And Gen. Fernando Matthei, com- 
mander of the Chilean Air Force and a member of the 
junta, met in a confidential visit with the Chief of 
Staff of the United States Air.Force. 

Indeed a whole series of right-wing military leaders 
from Latin America is parading through Washington. 
General Roberto Viola, the next president of Argentina, 
has just visited Reagan. This, at the very time that 
Argentina’s national police have arrested human rights 
movement leaders of the Center for Legal and Social 
Services and seized the files they have compiled on 
more than 6,000 missing persons. 

A Brazilian delegation, including the chiefs of staff 
of the navy and air force, met with the chairman of 
the U.S. Joint Chiefs, Gen. David Jones. 

Thus what is in evidence is not alone the propping 
up of El Salvador’s junta but Reagan’s whole policy of 
support for the most reactionary regimes throughout 
Latin America. And this support for the militarized Re- 
gimes of Latin America is part and parcel of his milita- 
rization of the UE. economy and society, (see lead 
article, March, 1981 N&L). To oppose his policies in 
Latin America is one way we can unite in solidarity 
with the Latin American masses. We need to act to pre- 
vent U.S. intervention in El Salvador. A second solidar- 
ity, equally as important, is to move to uproot Reagan’s 
militarization here at home. These two oppositions to 
Reaganism demand, as well, a full working out of what 
we stand for — a free, human society worldwide. 


EllAy ARTICLE 


‘ (Continued from Page 10) 

followed was the most massive peasant self-organization 
' in Latin American history. 

‘ While the National Revolutionary Movement (MNR) 

government and its Left allies (including FOR) argued 
f. over whether land reform should or shouldn’t compen- 
[ sate the hacienda owners, the peasantry began to seize 
} the land. Rapidly, the land invasions spread across the 
country, involving hundreds of thousands of Indian 
| campesinos. The first response of the MNR government 
: was to send police to stop the land invasions, and arrest 

L POR members who were aiding the peasants. Even then, 

I with only mild criticism, POR supported the government 
land policies, hardly recognizing the stark divide that 
was sweeping through the altiplano and the valleys. 

, Indians, only months ago the dominated huge majority, 
stripped for ^centuries of their communal lands, 
now forced the white elite and their functionaries to 
flee to the cities. Spring, 1953, saw them as masters of 
much of the land. 

By the time the MNR government signed the 
Agrarian Reform Decree, fifteen months after the Revo- 
lution, the land -had already been largely seized. 200,000 
campesinos, one-third of them with weapons, attended 
the signing ceremony. The truth is that the Decree was 
conceived as part of a way'to halt the invasions, and re- 
establish, slowly, the control by the party apparatus 
> over the direction of the peasant struggle. Yet it was to 
be more than another year before the Trotskyists, then 
split into several groups, broke with the reformist MNR 
government. By then, the bureaucratization of the rev- 
olution on the land was well advanced, with the re- 
establishment of a new peasant leader-elite, tied to the 
party. 4 

By 1964 the bureaucratized revolution was over- 
thrown by the righ t-wing general Barrientos. What re- 

4. Of the many books on the history of the Bolivian Revolution and 
Trotskyism's role there, two of the more important are by Robert J. 
Alexander: The Bolivian National Revolution, and Trotskyism in 
Latin America. Alexander's account of the campesino land' inv.asions 
there, however, should be supplemented by other sources closer to 
the peasantry. 


mained, still largely unheard by the Left, were the con- 
tinually emerging voices from that supposedly “silent 
enigma.” Listen to the Tiahuanacu Manifesto of 1973, 
“In Boivia there exists a pyramid of domination, and we 
have remained at the lowest and most exploited level of 
that pyramid . . . We refuse to believe in the rhetoric of 
those parties which, claiming to be Leftist, do not recog- 
nize the campesinos as the makers of their own destiny.” 

* * * 

In focusing on the revolutionary dimension of the 
Latin American peasantry and its test of the relation- 
ship of theory to revolution, light is shed also on the 
“domino theories” of Reagan-Haig, whatever the name 
under which they are peddling them this week. Their 
fantastic insistence that the current freedom struggles 
in El Salvador — and all of Latin America — are Cuban- 
Russian conspiracies is an attempt to hidle the fact that, 
.ever since Guatemala 1954, they have been the ones 
who played the domino game. 

In the “Southern Cone,” Reagan and his ultra-right 
friends ruling Argentina, Chile, Brazil and Uruguay are 
playing it still. Having now installed the brutal Garcia 
Meza regime in Bolivia, the Southern Cone juntas are 
attempting to spread that brand of terror further north 
on the continent. 

What we North Americans have to do now is to 
begin to see the real revolutionary relationships in Latin 
America, beginning with the fact that the Latin Amer- 
ican peasant has always been a “city person” as well. . 
In today’s struggles, that means being a “country and 
city guerrilla,” whether working in the sweatshops, or 
unemployed in the shantytown barrios, whether on the 
the huge plantations, or toiling to make a living from 
a tiny plot. 

They are opening new roads to solidarity with a 
second, revolutionary, North America. And we, in turn — 
and not only because we have Latinos within this country 
— are learning not to get brainwashed by Hie U.S. ruling 
class. Thus we can begin to extend pur hand in solidar- 
ity, practically as well as theoretically. 


El Salvadorans speak | 

(Continued from Page 1) 

wages. We understand that in the U.S. some workers 
make around $8 an hour. In El Salvador, workers earn 
$4.40 for 8 hours. In addition, the multinational factor- 
ies are set up in free trade zones like San Bartol, where 
they have the privilege of not paying taxes for importing 
raw materials into the country and for exporting the 
finished product. These corporations don’t pay taxes on 
this and still pay low wages to workers. There' is an eco- 
nomic crisis now, with around 56 factories dosed, leav- 
ing some 20,000 workers unemployed, and still more 
factories threatening to close. 

As to the participation of the U.S. in the problems 
of El Salvador, this is am old problem. Because the U.S. 
has maintained its domination of the government of El 
Salvador, they believe that this makes El Salvador a 
colony of theirs. They maintain economic aid, military 
aid, advisors, to this junta government. It it wasn’t for the 
aid that the U.S. is giving to this junta, government, the 
people would have already defeated them. There is 
much intervention, as the Department of Defense is do- 
ing. The argument that countries like Russia, Vietnam 
and Cuba are giving aid is nothing more than a campaign 
to justify their own intervention in El Salvador. 

The lie is told that this junta is a centrist govern- 
ment carrying out agrarian reform. Our people know 
perfectly well that there 'is no real agrarian reform be- 
cause the oligarchy will never permit it to be carried 
out, not a just reform of their lands. With the intention 
of finishing off the peasants’ organizations, the army 
mounts operations in the towns, in the villages. They 
burn peasants’ houses, kill their animals, bum their 
harvests and plots of corn, beans, and rice, with the in- 
tent of ending the peasants who are organized. We de- 
nounce all this type of repression. 

There exists a strong interaction between the pea- 
sant masses and the armed revolutionary forces fighting 
the regime. The people understand they have the right 
to defend themselves legitimately or else they will be 
annihilated. There is not a people in the world who 
would not react against this type of violence. If the 
U.S. Army launches itself against the people here, there 
would be a reaction to defend ourselves. Labor and po- 
litical organizations communicate with the masses by 
means of leaflets and very rapid meetings. Ours is not a 
revolutionary machinery without popular backing. Yes, 
we have popular backing because of the violence that has 
been imposed upon us. And we have reacted like this 
after 15,000 deaths. 

A GENOCIDAL REGIME 

For us it is very hard to accept that the revolution- 
ary process is going to have a very high social cost. But 
it is necessary to act, because to not act would deepen 
the problems and absolute misery of the peasantry, the 
exploitation of all the working class and as well the mid- 
dle class. For our part we have an advantage, because 
all sectors of the population are fighting against this 
genoeidal regime which does not respect the human 
rights of any sector. 

Our concept is one of a revolution) against economic, 
political and social structures which are corrupt and out- 
moded and do not serve the people. The traditional oli- 
garchic domination is what we wish to make over into 
something new in which all sectors of the population 
would have a role to play in the political, administrative 
and economic direction of the state. We believe that only 
a government with representation from all sectors can 
eradicate the misery and exploitation. The distribution of 
riches in El Salvador is unjust because a privileged few 
families squander all, going against the rights of the vast 
majority of the country. The change we want will work 
toward the benefit of all the people, not just the power- 
ful landlords, industrialists and representatives of .multi- 
national corporations. Working class participation is very 
important to make this change. 

We are a small country of 20,000 square kilometers 
which remains underdeveloped. With a democratic gov- 
ernment this country could develop itself to the extent 
of alloting equally the riches which it produces. This 
doesn't imply that we aren’t going to need the technol- 
ogy of the developed countries, but we need to change 
the traditional mode of economic relations between un- 
derdeveloped and developed countries. We say that in 
our participation we demand respect for the self-de- 
termination of the El Salvadoran people, and in that 
sense we believe that the U.S. /Should not determine our 
road. 

The greatest help could be from countries qualified 
by high technology that could help a revolutionary Sal- 
vadoran government in its development. We are surely 
going to need this help, but we can’t permit that that 
help be given according to the traditional modes of 
domination. 

Our visit to the United States is out of the necessity 
of motivating solidarity from U.S. workers. In our con- 
versations we have told,,them of the repression against 
the workers’ movement, about the process of liberation 
in El Salvador, a'nd we have received a response of 
solidarity. ..... • ..... ... 
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Millions of Spaniards 

On Feb. 23, the fascist Col. Antonio Tejero Molina 
brought troops in and occupied the Spanish Parliament, 
while in 'the Valencia region Gen. Milans del Bosch 
declared martial law. This very serious and well-organ- 
ized rightist coup attempt failed only by a hair’s breadth 
when Spanish King and overall military commander 
Juan Carlos, fearing a civil war, hesitated and then 
ultimately refused to endorse it. It showed that Franco’s 
fascist structures remain in place in the police and the 
military over five years after his death 'and despite 
Spain’s 'limited “democratization” in the period since 
then. 

A few days later, millions of Spaniards — workers, 
students, intellectuals, and the middle class — held the 
largest demonstration ever in Spanish history to oppose 
the fascist coup attempt. In Madrid, a crowd over one 
million strong marched, refusing to toe intimidated toy the 
four bombs which fascists had set off along the march 
route. They also ignored “instructions” from the four 
main political parties — Socialist, Communist, Center and 
Rightist— and the trade unions who led the march, to 


West Germany 

More than 50,000 young anti-nuclear demonstrators 
gathered at the site of the Brokdorf nuclear power 
plant on 'Feb. 28, in the largest anti-nuclear demonstra- 
tion ever in West Germany. They marched in force and 
clashed with police despite bitter cold and a court ruling 
which had tried to ban the demonstration. 

West German youth have also continued their pro- 
tests against U.S. imperialism in El Salvador, forcing 
even the right wing Social Democratic Schmidt govern- 
ment to take a critical stance toward U.S. policy there. 

Youth are also prominent in the housing movement 
in the large cities, where squatters have occupied housing 
to protest exorbitant rents arid housing shortages. 
Unemployment toy the end of 1980 approached one 
million, affecting industrial areas such as the Ruhr, 
and especially foreign workers.. 

Japan 

Despite racist portraits in the mass media of a 
docile population which executes every whim of the 
capitalist rulers, the truth of modern Japan is one of 
revolt against all aspects of modern capitalism— from 
its assembly lines, to its universities, to its nuclear 
power and nuclear weapons. In no country does the 
anti-nuke, anti-war movement have such a mass base, 
ever since the Japanese people experienced first-hand 
the horror of the nuclear age 'at Hiroshima and Naga- 
saki in 1945. 

In recent months, 6,000 anti-nuclear demonstrators 
from Loft and labor groups demonstrated to protest 
expansion of a nuclear power plant in Kashima, and 
another mass anti-nuclear demonstration was held in 
northern Japan. 

Japanese women continue to protest against an- 
other aspect of Japanese capitalism — the “sex tours” 
where rich and' middle-class Japanese men go to coun- 
tries whose economies are dependent on Japan, for the 
side purpose of purchasing sex. This has made prostitu- 
tion a major industry in countries such as the Philip- 
pines, South Korea, Taiwan and especially Thailand. 
The Asian Women’s Association of Japan has joined 
with groups in these other countries to try and stop 
this sexist, imperialist practice. 

last Timor 

The Australian courts have revealed secret docu- 
ments that prove without doubt that the U.S. govern- 
ment, under Secretary of State Henry Kissinger, per- 
mitted the government of Indonesia to invade the former 
Portuguese colony of East Timor. 

The 1974 revolution in Portugal that overthrew the 
fascist dictatorship, centered all attention on what was 
happening in Portugal itself and in its African colonies, 
with little attention given to Portugal’s Asian colonies. 
•East Timor was such a colony, and the people of that 
area declared their independence and tried to set up 
their own government. 

The oil Tich government of Indonesia’ had other 
ideas and invaded East Timor, suppressed the native 
population, and has closed the island to all outsiders 
ever since. 

R. A. Wolcott, Australia’s ambassador to Indonesia 
at that time, .reported to ‘his “government that David 
Newsom, U.S. ambassador to Indonesia, told him he was 
“under instructions from Kissinger personally not to 
involve himself in discussions on Timor with the Indo- 


oppose coup attempt i 

remain silent. Almost immediately the chant “Libertad! 
Libertad!” was seized upon 'by the vast crowd. In Barce- 
lona, an, additional 250,000 marched and other cities 
also bad large demonstrations. 

The established political parties all tout ignored 
this mass outpouring. As the Washington Post (3-5-81) 
noted: “A cowed ‘political class is heeding King Juan 
Carlas’ advice not to probe too deeply into the ramifica- 
tions of the attempted takeover despite increasing evi- 
dence that prior knowledge of it was extensive.” The 
political parties and bourgeois commentators are dwelling 
on the “fact” that “only the King” staved off the fascists. 

All are also ignoring the mass outpourings which 
preceded the coup attempt. The political parties and 
press acquiesce or remain silent, while a mere handful 
of officers are arrested and then held under 'hotel-type 
conditions in a military prison while awaiting a military 
trial. Thus, none stress the fact that early in February 
a general such as Santiago de Mendivil, a supposed 
“moderate,” was writing openly in the neo-fascist paper 
El Alcazar: “The hour has come to take action. The 


nesians on the grounds that the United States is involved 
in enough problems of greater importance overseas at 
present.” He also remarked that “if Indonesia is to in- 
tervene, they would do so quickly and effectively and not 
use our equipment.” 

The Indonesian government admits that over 60,000 
people died of starvation, which Kissinger could have 
prevented. But Kissinger was more interested in the 
oil production of the country, which is governed by a 
corrupt .military dictatorship. 

No native Timorese are permitted to leave the island 
to tell the outside world about the misery and barbarism 
that they have suffered. The Reagan administration is 
not expected to improve the situation. 


Racism m Britain 



The Black revolt reached a new stage here, when 
6,000 Black youth marched to protest police and press 
treatment of the Deptfort Massacre in which 13 Black 
youth died in a fire. Many are convinced that the fire 
was started by a Nazi petrol bomb. The Nazis have 
given up all pretense at being respectable. They now 
operate through gangs of disillusioned white youth. 

There are now dozens of Nazis serving prison sen- 
tences for violent often murderous attacks against Blacks, 
and a lot more still on the loose. It is doubtful whether 
there is a Black person in Britain ,who doesn’t know 
that he or she lives in a thoroughly racist society. The 
Labour Party will never recognize this fact but will 
continue to preach' an abstract “unity” whilst turning a v 
blind eye to the racism that exists. 

—Dave Black, Britain 

Anti-Semitism in Poland 

The attack on Solidarity union members in Bydgo- 
szcz has been followed by a threat of a nation-wide 
protest strike and rushed negotiations between the gov- 
ernment and the union. It was the first organized use 
of force against Solidarity members. 

Equally ominous has been the appearance of anti- 
Semitism. The most recent incident was a public dem- 
onstration held to commemorate Polish patriots who 
“were tortured, sentenced and executed” at the hands 
of the “Zionist clique.” The new '“patriots” warned the 
government to be vigilant against “the next generation 
of Zionists,” in which they include KOR, the Workers’ 
Self-Defense Organization. They demanded that Solidarity 
be a “Polish organization” of “genuine Polish workers 
who will care for only Polish interest." 

For its part, Solidarity had already called a special 


Y right-wing military 

point of no return has been reached.” He and others 
like him still run the army and police. 

Fn the weeks preceding the coup attempt, strikes 
had multiplied in industry, while the Basque movement 
(which the fascist military has always bitterly opposed) 
gained new strength, despite its frequent terrorist ex- 
cesses, when huge protests broke out after a Basque 
militant, Jose Ignacio Arregui, died under police torture 
while in prison. A general protest strike on -Feb. 16 was 
almost HOO percent effective in the Basque regions, 
while fully 10,000 marched in Arregui’s funeral, chant- 
ing revolutionary slogans. 

Despite the failure of the coup attempt, the military 
right remains as strong as before, poised to move again. 
Even more ominously, the Left parties and trade unions 
have agreed to help the King’s coverup and help stifle 
mass pressure to thoroughly dismantle the fascist mili- 
tary command left over from Franco. Ft is very possible 
that the tragedies of Allende’s Chile or Spain’s Popular 
Front of the 1930’s might ‘be ready to repeat themselves, 
unless mass pressure forces an immediate Showdown 
with the fascist military. 

news conference, even before the latest incident, to 
denounce the rising anti-Semitic campaign. This stand 
is very much needed in a country which has never 
owned up to its anti-Semitism, where narrow national- 
ism has always found' its most virulent expression in * 
persecuting the “cosmopolitan” Jews. Anti-Semitism is 
still used as a unifying action, though today there are 
almost no Jews left in Poland. Where there were at 
least 3.5 million Jews 41 years ago, today there is esti- 
mated to be only 5,000 to 8,000. For every 7,000 gentiles, 
there is One Jew. 

The anti-Semitic demonstration was held this past 
March 8, the 13th anniversary of the beginning of a 
student movement in Poland in 1966. It was during the 
1968 demonstration that anti-Semitism was last whipped 
up by General Moczar to crush the students, the same 
General Moczar now back in the ruling Politbureau. 

A young Polish woman, exiled because of that 
campaign, recalls the .period: “It was in that period, 
1968, during the anti-Semitic campaign, that I was 
shocked into discovering that there is nothing ‘natural’ 
about being Jewish. It is not something I was born with 
or chose to be, it is rather a purely social relationship 
with a long, long history I was forced to learn through 
anti-Semitism. In 1968 it meant forced exile of the 
300,000 Jews left after the holocaust.” 

The students today also held their own demonstra- 
tion on March 8 honoring the students of 13 years ago 
who resisted the government. This latest demonstration 
Was joined by Solidarity, including Zbigniew Bujak, 
leader of Warsaw Solidarity, who pledged to take the 
students under workers’ protection. Together they can 
be a powerful opposition to a renewed, organized at- 
tempt to raise anti-Semitism within Poland. 

U.S. oil swindle 

> V 

When President Reagan, by presidential edict, de- 
controlled the price of domestic oil production a month 
ago, he cited the great need of the oil companies for i 
funds for exploration. He is a liar. 

The, nil companies have so much cash on hand that ; 
they don’t know what to do with it. Sohio (Standard 
Oil of Ohio) has just completed a secret deal to pur- ' 
chase the Kenneeott Copper Corporation for a sum of 
$1.8 billion in cash. Sohio is owned 53 percent by 
British 'Petroleum Company. They paid $64 a share for 
the stock that was selling the same day for $27' on the 
New York Stock Exchange. 

Standard Oil of California has offered $4 billion 
to purchase 80 percent of Amex Inc., a producer of 
Molybdenum. Some time ago, Mobil Oil purchased Mont- 
gomery Ward, while Shell Oil purchased Belridge Oil 
for $3.5 billion. None of the above deals has produced 
a single drop of “new oil.” 

Under Reagan the price of gasoline is reaching 
$1.50 a gallon and could reach $2.00 with no controls 
in sight. - ‘r • ‘ 

Other oil takeovers in the last few years are: . 
Atlantic Richfield bought Anaconda, a metals company 
in 1977; Gulf Oil bought Pittsburgh and Midiway Coal; 
Occidental Petroleum bought Island Creek Coal; Royal 
Dutch Shell bought Billiton Metals; Shell Oil bought 
Seaway Coal; Standard Oil (Indiana) bought Cyprus 
Mines; Standard Oil of Ohio bought Old Ben Coal Com- 
pany, and Union Oil bought Molycorp. 

None of the above produced a drop of oil, but did 
bring mpst of the nation’s coal-producing capacity under 
the control of the oil giants which can use their control 
to influence oil prices and profits. 
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Votmg rights 
battleground 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

Last month I had to go down to Lowndes County, 
Ala. on a family emergency. The afternoon I arrived 
many of my family and friends were gone to Selma, 
to participate in the march at the Edmund Pettis bridge, 
on the anniversary of the original march for voting 
rights held there some 16 years ago. 

Everyone I talked to was shocked and surprised at 
the turnout for the march. They had over 5,000 people, 
just about all from my part of Alabama. And the 
march really had not been given any national publicity 
before it took place. 

VOTING RIGHTS STILL NEEDED 

People who had not marched in a long time went. 
They were saying that as soon as Reagan got in office 
he declared that he was going to turn many problems 
over to the states — like voting rights— but many people 
did not think it would be so soon and so drastic. He 
and his racist Congress are saying that voting rights 
are accepted by whites now, so the law is not needed. 
If it is true that voting rights are accepted, then to me 
this is the exact proof that the law should be made 
permanent. But instead, Sen. Strom Thurmond wants 
the Voting Rights Act abolished. 

(Continued on Page 4) 


Miners gird for bitter strike struggle 


by Andy Phillips 

“We’ll stay out until hell freezes over — and 
even longer if that’s what it takes for us to get 
a decent contract that we can live with,” de- 
clared a rank-and-file miner in West Virginia 
following the crushing 2 to 1 vote rejecting the 
United Mine Workers’ contract negotiated by 
UMWA President Sam Church in March. 

The massive repudiation of the contract surprised 
nearly everyone except the rank-and-file miners. Most 
certainly President Church was disappointed. He had 
predicted a 2 to 1 vote, to be sure, but he said that 
would be the margin of approval. The actual vote con- 
vincingly shows how far away Church is from under- 
standing the rank-and-file miners, and how incapable he 
is of representing them. 

GIVE-AWAY CONTRACT 

Opposition to the contract centered on several pro- 
visions agreed to by Church, and included the following: 

• Giving coal operators the right to buy and process 
non-union coal to fill coal orders, as well as not paying 
the $1.90 royalty on each ton of non-union coal bought 
and sold. The $1.90 payments funds the health and 
pension (benefits of miners and their families. 

• Approving a committee to review the UMWA 
pension benefit program with the aim of turning that 
over to private insurance companies, as was done with 
the health care program in the last contract. 

• Accepting a 45-day probationary period for new 
miners, who have in the past always had full union 


rebellion shakes Thatchers Britain 


by Nigel Quinten 

London, England — On Saturday, April 10 the lid 
blew off in Brixton, a section of London with a large 
Black community. Black people gave vent to their feel- 
ings against the racist British police. Over 100 police 
were injured and there was massive property damage. 
Brixton was the second major Black rebellion in Britain 
within the iast year. (See Editorial, p. 7.) 

It started April 9 at 5 p.m. when police questioned 
a Black youth who had beep, stabbed. Local youths sur- 
rounded the pig car, grabbed the stabbed youth and 
attacked the police. Railton Road, the “frontline” of 
Black resistance to police harassment, exploded. 

The next afternoon police saturated the area and 
arrested a Black youth outside a minicab office in 
Atlantic Road, Brixton. A crowd of Black youths formed 
demanding his release. Fighting broke out. In a matter 
of mirfutes thousands of Blacks were on the streets 
attacking police and police cars. Bricks, stones and 
Molotov cocktails were thrown. “We hate the police, 
they arrest us fqp nothing” was the catch-phrase. Build- 
ings were burnt, shops destroyed. Vengeance was taken 
on, shops which had ripped off Blacks or whose owners 
were racists. A pub which had refused to serve Blacks 
went up that night. 

VICIOUS POLICE ASSAULTS 

The police went off their heads, attacking with 
lead piping and coshes (clubs). Youths then threatened 
the local police station. . Now the police had to retreat 
to protect the station. Massive looting started, and local 
white youths joined in as well. 

The riot lasted through to Sunday and then spas- 
modically until Tuesday. The police were particularly 
vicious in their counterattack, breaking down the doors 
of Black homes and letting off their racist venom, or 
surrounding youths in the street and laying into them 
both with racist punches and racist language. 

For the past five years Brixton has been subjected 
to increasing police heat which includes the much- 
hated Special Patrol Group (SPG) coming into the 
area making mass arrests. Thousands of people are 
stopped and searched each month. As the saying goes: 
“If you’re Black, just walking on the street will draw 
the heat.” The SUS law, which has been used by the 
police for decades to stop, search and arrest on “sus- 
picion,” has now been revamped. Now the police can 



Aftermath of British cops’ billyclub charge in Brixton. 
stop anyone at anytime. 

When Blacks in the St. Paul’s section of Bristol 
rioted against the racist police last April many won- 
dered:' how long before Brixton? A series of events 
both of repression and resistance fueled the flames: 
the increasing assaults on Black people by Nazis; the 
murder by guards of Richard “Cartoon” Campbell, a 
young Brixton “dread” (Rasta) in a remand center last 
year; the 13 dead in the New Cross Fire this January 
and the historic day of action that saw 6,000 Blacks 
march through London against the coverup of the fire; 
the government’s new racist Nationality Bill and the 
growing mass movement against it. 

All this came to a head in Brixton. On April 3 
police decided on a massive campaign to "clean up” 
Brixton. SPG and other “heavy” police sealed off 
Railton Road and .raided homes and cafes. Over the 
(Continued on Page 10) 


membership, rights and -protection from the first work- 
ing day. 

• Allowing coal operators to sub-contract jobs to 
non-union workers. 

• Permitting the hated anti-union National Review 
Board to pass on grievance cases for an additional 90 
days before it was phased out, with all decisions to re- 
main in force for the full life of the three-year contract. 

• Agreeing to a dental plan that would not only 

have to be paid for by the miners out of their own 
pockets, but had so many extra service costs and benefit 
restrictions that it was a total rip-off. * 

• Giving operators the right to close a union mine 
and re-open it as a scab operation after two years. 

Other major objections were the rights given to 
operators to veto safety recommendations proposed by a 
joint union-industry committee; establish harsh penalties 
for absenteeism, including Bring; dilute seniority rights; 
restrict bidding on new and higher-paying jobs; and 
allow any one of three union safety committeemen to 
override a miner’s objection to working in an Unsafe 
place, as well as making safety protest procedures much 
more difficult. 

Outside of wage and pension increases, costs which 
operators always pass on to coal consumers, almost every 
other major ehange in the contract represented a loss to 
the rank-and-file miners. 

Actually, miners were expressing two kinds of pro- 
tests in their vote against the contract. They were not 
only rejecting the terms of the new contract, they were 
also displaying their anger at the last contract. This was 
especially evident in regard to the “Memorandum of 
Understanding” which would have set up a committee to 
revise the UMWA pension system and turn it over to 
private insurers. 

OPPOSE PRIVATE INSURANCE 

This is what happened to the tJMWA health care 
system which had provided full coverage for the miners 
and their families from 1948 until the last contract, in 
1978. Turning this oyer to private insurers turned into a 
nightmare of service for many miners, as well as costing 
them hundreds of dollars out of their own pockets. 
Whereas before all health care costs of all miners were 
paid for out of the UMW Health and Welfare Fund, the 
changeover created chaos in service as well as different 
degrees of coverages controlled by the’ coal operators 
who contracted with insurers of their own choice. 

Another directly related health care loss to "the 
miners is especially bitter in this strike situation. Before 
health care was turned over to the operators, miners and 
their families kept their medical coverage during strikes. 
Now they must pay for -the insurance out of their own 
pockets — and the costs are clearly designed to put eco- 
nomic pressure on the miners. Miners in western Penn- 
sylvania working in U. S. Steel mines, for example, will 
be required to pay $165 for health insurance the first 
month, $192 the second and $222 the third month to 
keep the same coverage they had before the strike. 

Striking miners and their families are eligible for 
government food stamps, but rules are now being tight- 
ened to put added pressure on the miners. Different 
states have different rules, but most or all appear to be 
putting a $1,500 limit on savings and other assets, and 
the way they are interpreting assets would cut off many 
thousands of miners. 

On other battle fronts, striking miners are becom- 
ing more determined to stop the mining and transporta- 
tion of scab coal. In Kentucky, Tennessee and southern 
West Virginia, gun battles between strikers and company 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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Ed. Note — The following are excerpts from a speech 
given by Jean Smith, Chairperson of the Coal Employ- 
ment Project National Conference, at a conference on- 
Women and Labor in Detroit on April 10, 1981. 

• 

Five days a week (well, not now) I journey down 
into the bowels of the earth to toil away in the dark 
and the damp and the danger. I’ve been an underground 
coal miner for the past four-and-a-half years and I’ve 
been asked many times, “Why did you choose this 
career?” 

Well, I didn’t choose it, it chose me. When I was 
about 17, I was pretty naive about the financial state 
of the world. When I was 16, I had a poem published 
in two different books and I knew I was going to be an 
English teacher and writer — that this was where my 
fortune lay. 

‘THIS AIN’T IT’ 

Eleven years, three kids, a divorce and several 
traditional jobs later, I said, “This ain't it kid.” So I 
heard that Peabody Coal Co. was hiring women to 
work in their mines and I said, Oh, no, I don’t want 
to go underground. And my friend said. Well they’re 
paying $50 a day, and I said, Where is this place? 
and three days later I had myself a job. Affirmative 
action’s wonderful. 

Little did Peabody Coal Co. or I know what was in 
store for us. It seems that the whole mining industry 
feels that it has no place for women., “Women under- 
ground are bad luck. A woman working as a miner is 
trying to be a man. A woman’s not strong enough to 
do the work.” I’m telling you, the excuses are bounded 
only toy the company’s ingenuity and imagination. To 
make a long story short, it is no picnic. 

Women are treated differently from men from day 
one.' There were three other women working in the mine 
where 1 started, and 860 men . . . All our jobs, of 
course we’re United Mine Workers, are acquired toy the 
bid system. So when a loading machine came up for 
bid two and a half years ago, I put my bid in. It meant 
a substantial increase in pay wages but also it was 
my favorite job in the mine . . . Well, I had the senior 
bid, tout the company said I couldn’t have the job 
because I was a woman, and they said it in front of 
75 of my union brothers. They wildcatted. 

During that, I learned the importance of people 
sticking together . . . It’s important to enlist the aid 
of union brothers to integrate the workforce. There’s 

WSU workers fight lay-offs 

Detroit, (Mich. — Nearly 200 Wayne State University 
campus workers pinned pink slips to their coats at noon 
on April 23, and came out to help Pres. Tom Bonner 
“celebrate” 25 years of WSU being a state-funded insti- 
tution — a week after marly of us had gotten lay-off no- 
tices, and a week dfter the news came out that Bonner 
was personally responsible, for buying last fall the now- 
defunct Detroit Institute of Technology. 

We rallied in front of McGregor Auditorium, where 
Bonner, the WSU Board of Governors, and state govern- 
ment and education big-shots were meeting, and we held 
up signs reading, “Let them eat bricks,” “Buy out DIT, 
sell out me,” “Wayne’s ‘Urban Mission’ — Real Estate.” 

The DIT fiasco is the latest chapter in this Admin- 
istration’s total contempt for students, faculty and cam- 
pus workers. In a year of drastic state education cut- 
backs, Bonner’s latest scheme is massive layoffs, directed 
almost entirely against unionized campus workers. The 
budget squeeze did not, however, prevent him from 
spending $27,000 (almost three year’s salary for an Office 
Assistant) to design a new logo for WSU, nor from - in- 
creasing the number of vice-presidents (lowest salary: 
$36,000) from five when he came in late 1977, to 15 today. 

A poem read at the rally suggested that these over- 
paid “chiefs” might also shovel snow, operate the park- 
ing lots, run registration, clean the buildings, do the 
clerical work, etc. if we are laid off. 

When one union official at the rally said perhaps 
some of us might like to join the festivities inside, the 
response was overwhelming. Everyone gathered again 
inside on the first floor, and we chanted non-stop, 
“Cancel the lay-offs, open the books!” (the financial 
books) and “Pink slip Bonner!” Finally the “dignitaries" 
filed downstairs, where they were served lunch by food 
service workers wearing pink slips pinned to their 
uniforms. • 

The greatest part of the demonstration was defi- 
nitely the spirit of the people who came. I was espe- 
cially encouraged to see students take part; Bonner 
has promised them nothing but tuition increases each 
semester. This rally added new strength to our fight 
and we’re not going to let Bonner destroy WSU and 
our lives. 

— Library porker 
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sexism, find solidarity 

strength as well as a small margin of safety in num- 
bers . . . But even though my brothers were supporting 
me in the mines, they still regarded me as somewhat 
subhuman. I had their respect to stand up for my 
rights — I had that — tout after all, I was still a woman. 

COAL EMPLOYMENT PROJECT 

About that time, I heard of a wonderful organiza- 
tion called the Coal Employment Project . . . They 
knew other miners, women miners who were facing 
problems similar to mine. So I got involved ... No- 
body really understands like another woman miner. 

They have the distinction of being the first feminist- 
oriented organization to make a dent on a traditional 
male bastion such as the United Mine Workers. They’ve 
received recognition, they’ve received acceptance and 
support from the union and in some cases they’ve even 
worked in cooperation with them to improve the health 
and safety conditions for min ers. One of the most im- 
portant things they stress is that ... we do not ask 
anything for women that we do not ask for men. Soli- 
darity is the key. 

Meanwhile back at the ranch — we have a new fore- 
man by the name of Reagan. While it’s appalling that 
he’s even there, it’s a fact of life — he is there . . . And 
although I do not underestimate Mr. Reagan, I do know 
he does underestimate me — and all of us . . . In 3 years 
254 days, there’s going to be another election. We’ve 
got to make sure that that name isn’t on the ballot— or 
anybody like him. 

People 'speak out on welfare 

Chicago, 111. — The militancy of peoples’ reaction to 
Reagan’s anti-human cuts was manifested most vividly 
during the Welfare Rights speak-out held in Chicago at 
the, end of March. There was very little division between 
the speakers from various welfare rights organizations 
and the 500 in the audience which included Blacks, 
whites, Latinas, Indians and other minorities, mostly 
women but also some men. 

The dominant feeling was that the poor will not take 
it any more and that action has to Start right here and 
right now and with the people right in this room. There 
was no denying the urgency as speaker after speaker 
addressed the public aid program representative with 
all different kinds of demands, from instituting name 
plates (so people know who they are speaking to) to 
more translators and reducing the amount of time one 
has to wait in the office. / 

A white woman recounted her experience in Dr. 
King’s March on Washington and said we’ll do it all 
over again if that’s what it takes. All were invited to 
take the floor and the most militant got the loudest 
applause. 
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women- 


Russian feminist Vera Golubeva (Natalya Maltseva) 
.has been freed from prison due to the activity and 
protests of the international feminist movement, ac- 
cording to Tatyana Mamonova. Unfortunately, dug to 
her failing health, continued harassment by the KGB 
and concern for the safety of her young daughter, it 
is feared that Golubeva will be unable to speak out as 
she had prior to her imprisonment. 

* * * 

Feminists twice disrupted a Senate hearing April 23 
on a bill! which would redefine life as beginning with 
conception and thus make abortion 'and even certain 
forms of birth control the equivalent of murdep' and 
subject women and doctors to prosecution under state 
criminal laws. 


Mrs. Caroline Soltoe, an officer of the newly formed 
South African Domestic Workers Association, watches 
as other women who work as maids in Vereeniging 
South Africa sign up for membership. 


The clerical workers’ organization Working Women 
has merged with the Service Employees International 
Union to form a new national union called District 925 
to organize the millions of Clerical workers in the U.S. 
The director of Working Women is determined to retain 
her organization’s independence due to many women’s 
distrust of unions and their lack of interest in women’s 
issues. < 

* * * 

The Spanish government had hoped to display Pi- 
casso’s famous work Guernica, which depicts the horrors 
of war, as part of the 100th anniversary of his birth 
next fall. The artist had wanted the work returned to 
Spain after “the re-establishment of public liberties,” 
but his daughter Maya vetoed the return saying, “We 
cannot talk of democracy in Spain while there is no 
divorce law and while the police and army of the old 
regime still exist.” 


WOMAN AS REASON 


Dear Sisters: 

I was very surprised by the different responses of 
audiences here on Raya Dunayevskaya’s lecture tour and 
I wanted to share ideas-with you in trying to understand 
-■ the nature of the responses and what they tell us about 
the women’s movement in -1981. 

At one large Chicago university where Raya spoke 
on her newly completed book, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy' of Revolution, the 
audience was almost all women academics and professors, 
and yet throughout the lecture they seemed quite unre- 
sponsive to the ideas being presented. Not one woman 
participated in the discussion period after the talk — 
and this when the Women’s Studies Department had co- 
sponsored the lecture — and none approached us to dis- 
cuss informally at the reception following. 

A FEW DAYS LATER, Raya gave the same talk at 
the University of Illinois Champaign-Urbana and the 
reaction was completely different. The room was so 
crowded that people had to sit on the floor because the 
organizers had underestimated the interest students 
would have in the lecture. The audience was very re- 
sponsive and the discusion afterward was lively and 
could have gone on much longer. That these students 
were oj/en and looking for answers was clear from the 
questions they asked. 

For example, ,one young woman asked Dunayevska- 
ya how to organize a union -independent of any of the 
established unions. She wanted help with her fight to 
organize the store where she worked and did not sepa- 
rate it from the philosophy that Raya had presented. 
She went on to ask about what Marx had written pn 
imperialism and others asked about the possibility of 
making a revolution in our day. 

Now in trying to understand the difference in re- 
sponses, I realized, that the question was not a simple 
difference in class since both audiences were mainly 


Careerism: fear of revolution 


middle-class women. But at UIC-U it was clear that the 
young women cared very ihuch about transforming this 
world that they hadn’t made but were going to have to. 
live in, and it was the revolutionary nature of Dunayev- 
skaya’s work that had drawn them to the lecture and 
that made them want to continue. the discussion after- 
ward. 


BUT WHAT THE AUDIENCE in Chicago reminded 
me of was our discussion back in 1974 about groups 
whose fear of philosophy revealed, in fact, a fear of 
revolution that made them stop at culture. We have 
often talked about NOW (National,, Organization for 
Women) in this way, as a group that reduces women’s 
liberation to careerism, and their recent conference on 
“New Leadership” shows that they are still doing that 
as they propose that businesses provide childcare and 
suggest that childcare be organized like a public utility. 


The kind of “leadership” that has reduced the very 
idea of a movement for freedom to a movement for get- 
ting a few good jobs for a few, will never get us any- 
where. It is particularly sad to see it in a university 
where the very jobs women have won ^re supposed to 
help us. with the self-development of ideas of freedom 
and not the stifling of them. 

In a way, this fear of revolution is nothing new. 
But today is 1981 with Reaganism not yet in full bloom. 
Yef even in the face of his attacks on our rights and the 
very idea of women’s liberation, women still have illu- 
sions that an academic career or culture is a way out. 


What was fear of philosophy in the ’70s is all the 
more serious in 1981 when the lines are much more 


sharply drawn. Please let me know what your experi- 
ences have been so that we can pose the question of 
philosophy vs. culture as a women’s liberation committee 
in all of our activities. 



Jerry Moon 
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Detroit city workers resist takebacks 


Detroit, Mich. — City workers here are facing the 
most massive anti-labor assault in anyone’s memory. 
Crying poverty and bolstered by the Chrysler takebacks, 
Mayor-Coleman Young is demanding that our contract 
be re-opened “for the express purpose of modifying 
wages and benefits.” This is less than one year after we 
won this contract in the most militant strike evefc by 
city employees. 

Not only does the city propose a five percent wage 
i I cut; they also are ' landing we give up our scheduled 
increases for the balance of the contract; the loss of 
three holidays; reduction in sick days, and the option 
to propose “other cdst-saving proposals at a later date.” 
Adding insult to injury, they also would require an ad- 
ditional five hours more work time per week. 

WORKERS OPPOSE TAKEBACKS 

Opposition to these kinds of takebacks was virtually 
unanimous in my local and it seems that this is the 
case in all city locals. Detroit’s economy has been’ de- 
vastated by the crisis in auto. City workers understand 
this and are ready to do their part to help see us through 
this time of crisis. But they have lost all confidence in 
the mayor’s claim to fairness and “equality of sacri- 
fice.” He offers to cut his own salary by five percent — 
but this is five percent off of $75,000! Our union has 
even proposed ah alternative plan of payless vacation 
days but the city wouldn’t even listen to any offer besides 
their own. ' 

Robots, racism at 

by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

GM South Gate began calling back workers for the 
body shop and paint on March 31. The first thing was to 
j assemble in the mess hall to listen to. speeches by man- 
agement praising new policies and laying down new 
rules — no more absenteeism, 50 jobs per hour with 
quality, etc. 

So militarized is the thinking in this capitalist 
society, especially at the point of production, that plant 
manager Hardin opened by saying that he was declaring 
World War III against the Japanese. After spewing out 
i some racist remarks against “those Japs,” Hardin tried 
to clean it up by saying that he had nothing against the 
J Japanese people, but against “those little cars,” as if 
ttj^cars made themselves. 

Hardin continued: “I believe in democracy — me 
I standing here telling you what to do and you had 
better do it. I will leave my door open. You can come 
in any time you have a problem to talk it over with 
j me." After an hour of this B.S. and of cheering and 

hand clapping by foremen, ex-fortemen, and company 

> sucks, we were allowed to go back to our work sta- 

tions where we met our new bosses — the robots of 
t unimation. 

MORE ROBOTS, LESS WORKERS 

We were surprised to see these robots were sta- 
tionary, not the second generation of robots on wheels 

Workers' straggle m China 

The arrests of the editor of April Fifth Forum — a 
banned unofficial magazine — along with another acti- 
vist, followed just five days after Peking police dispersed 
hundreds of people at Tiananmen Square, on April 5, 
i who had come to speak out and distribute flyers on free 
f. speech on the fifth aniversary of the great mass demon- 
; stration that had so shaken up Mao himself. 

I Demonstrations and sit-ins have become so wide- 

spread nationwide that the government has been forced 
| to admit that they are occurring. They call them “dis- 
turbances created by small numbers of people” — but 
in denying their significance they reveal that there have 
been workers’ strikes over wages and housing; and stu- 
dent demonstrations over food and sham elections. 

A sit-in of as many as 70,000 in remote Xinjiang 
province shows how many youth were forced from the 
cities in the decade of the Cultural Revolution. Those 
who have returned have often come back to no jobs — 
there are reports of up to 10,000 demonstrating for jobs 
in Shanghai. Demonstrations have even been reported in 
Sichuan province, the home of Deng Xiaoping and the 
model for China’s restructuring of the economy, v 
" Urban unemployment — already 12-20 million — 
has been rising and major plants have closed down 
under restructuring. In Shenzhen, one of the zones for 
foreign capital to create new jobs, one foreign capitalist 
closed his new plant until the government established a 
new labor exchange that allows all the foreign’ capitalists 
to fine workers as they please. Even workers at the giant 
Baoshan steel complex demonstrated vigorously when 
they found out their plants were closing. 

Workers and unemployed youth facing the same 
. crisis here can understand the Chinese worker? very 
well, ancT know that such mass activity won’t disappear 
by being ridiculed in the press. —Bob Maguire 


We can still remember back four years ago when 
this same mayor — once a union man himself — literally 
laughed at us and boasted how he had conned us into 
accepting “the best contract this city (i.e. the adminis- 
tration) ever got” in the 1977 bargaining^-also pleading 
the city's poverty then. As one worker said: “If we didn’t 
learn our lesson then, and fall for this line again, we 
deserve to be laughed at.” « 

Another employee addfed: “We gave up wage in- 
creases before in order to help the mayor because we 
thought he was moving Detroit forward; but now we 
see that it is only the Max Fisher’s and Henry Ford’s 
that are moving forward in the mayor’s plans for the 
renaissance of the City.” 

WHO’S TO BLAME 

But we know that the real culprit is not any in- 
dividual but the crisis of capitalism across this whole 
nation. It is these big businessmen, bankers and their 
stooges that have wrecked our economy; and n’ow they 
want to bail themselves out by squeezing more profit 
out of the hides of the working men and women of 
America. 

Nobody likes the prospects of* massive lay-offs which 
the, mayor has threatened if we reject his takebacks. 
But Detroit workers won’t be fooled or intimidated 
again. No way will we submit to “union busting” or 
loss of dignity. \ ' 

—.City employee 

re-tooled GM plant 

that can “think” and work the line like workers, we 
had heard about. These cost the company $100,000 and 
$6 per hour to operate. Right away the workers began 
to realize that this means this plant will close, as the 
newer robots are only being installed in the new plante. 

By closing these old. plants where the labor force 
is already established, and moving to a new city or 
country and building a new plants with all the new 
technology installed at the same time, GM establishes 
a new labor force of fewer workers. Tbis will help GM 
by not causing labor trouble like it would have in the 
old plants where a larger labor force is already estab- 
lished.' Management is saying “This is your last chance; 
if you don’t get 50 quality jobs per hour as ordered, 
the plant win close.” In fact, the foremen and sucks 
are wearing big buttons saying “Our future is now.” 

After working three weeks and not reaching full 
production, the workers are saying it is impossible to 
get 50 jobs with quality. We can’t get quality with the 
line stopping every third job. 

SCHEME AGAINST WORKERS 

Talking on break, one worker was saying “This 
is a scheme by management, union and government 
to put the blame for the closing of this plant on the 
workers. Tliis would relieve GM of any responsibility 
for the plant closing.” 

Reagan is already trying to do away with OSHA 
safety standards hr the plants, add all emission con- 
trols. Most workers 1 have talked to are saying “this 
would create a giant gas chamber right here in the 
Los Angeles basin.” 

On the day shift the older workers with the most 
seniority 1 are called back. But for the first time they 
are seeing that management, the government and even 
sometimes the union are their enemies. “They make up 
one giant bureaucracy like in Russia,” said one worker. 
Instead of seeing a solution to today’s crisis outside 
of their own activities, the workers are now talking 
about their own self -activity such as the miners’ strike 
and the general strikes in Poland as the only answer 
to this bureaucracy. 

Santo Domingo protests 

When two U.S. Navy ships arrived in Santo Domingo 
April 2, on a supposed “good-will visit,” the Dominican 
Republic was swept by nearly a week of the largest dem- 
onstrations and protests since the 1965 rebellion. That 
that rebellion was put down at the cost of 3,000 lives 
through the invasion of 42,000 U.S. Marines, in the same 
month of April 16 years ago, was not forgotten by the 
protestors. / 

The severe police violence in repressing the demon- 
strations left four dead and hundreds injured and ar- 
rested. Among the dead were a 14-year-old newsboy, a 
23-year-old reporter for La Noticia and two students. 

Within four days the municipal workers were also 
on strike (they had not been paid for a month), joining 
striking truck drivers and doctors. And in the poor neigh- 
borhoods the protests became street fights against the 
'police as youths burned barricades of tires and garbage. 

Also important is the nearly total news blackout in 
the U.S. press. For the Dominican youth the news this 
year is clearly Nicaragua, El Salvador and Reagan’s mili- 
taristic response, making this one “goodwill visit” they 
would not let go unchallenged. 
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unity of 
youth, labor 


by John Marcotte 

There was another work stoppage at my shop the 
other week, and when the union big shot came down 
the workers whistled, booed and yelled him right out 
shouting, “We don’t need you, coming down here telling 
us to go back to work!” 

I have heard many of the older workers who fought 
hard to bring the union in, say, “Now we have two en- 
emies, the company and the union.” Others put it this 
way: “If you want to make trouble with the company, 
don’t let the union know. If you want to make trouble 
with the union, don’t let the company know. Or they’ll 
both get rid of you fast.” 


FIGHT BOSSES AND UNIONS , 

Workers from factory after factory tell the same 
stories of how the company and the union work to- 
gether against the workers. At a bakery plant here, 
the union works day and night to fire any shop steward 
who is really fighting for the workers’ rights. Only the 
workers’ support keeps the steward from getting fired. 

All of this makes me wonder why some of the 
leaders of the new anti-war, anti-draft and anti-nuke 
movements are falling all over each other trying to 
get the endorsement of these same unions. I don’t see 
what these union bureaucrats bring to any movement 
except years and years of experience in deception, sell- 
ing out, substitution of fake demands for real ones, and 
the desire to control and kill any real, independent 
movement for freedom. 


DON’T TRUST BUREAUCRATS 

It would have been quite an experience for any 
young activist to go through the last contract negoti- 
ations at my plant. We said those union leaders should 
be in the theater, they were so slick" at selling us out, 
as prepared as we were for all their tricks. They are 
not an enemy to be underestimated, and you can bet 
if they’re trying to put themselves at the head of a 
movement they are up to no good. 

I do hope these new youth movements continue 
to try to link up with the workers’ struggles in this 
country but in their own new ways. The labor bureauc- 
racy is no path to the American worker. And I hope 
they start by listening to the workers, to their experi- 
ence and ideas too, and make a unity on this new 
basis. Then we will have a really new beginning. 


More hassles at Schwinn 


Chicago, 11}. — Schwinn is still acting like there is 
no contract, automatically denying all grievances all the 
way to step three. 

They are doing everything they can to stir up 
hostility toward the Union, like the way union dues are 
taken out. The contract states that union dues are to be 
deducted front (he second paycheck in each, calendar 
month, but they haven’t been doing it that way. They 
took it out the last week in March and again at the 
beginning of April. Then workers were complaining 
about how often dues are taken out. 

They’re still moving people all over the place. One 
woman resigned because her pay was cut and they 
blamed it on the union. But she told them Schwinn 
runs the payroll. Some of the women, who were called 
back and put on jobs they can’t do, took a lay-off. The 
union has to decide which of the many grievances they 
are goiBg to take to arbitration. 

— Woman worker, Schwinn 


Unity needed at Art Steei 

Bronx, N.Y. — Art Steel has a history of firing 
workers unjustly, and especially Black workers. They 
exploit all of the workers, but they have a secret policy 
towards Black workers and newer workers. They single 
out a worker to harass, with so-called low productivity — 
being a couple of minutes late to the department, and so 
on. 

Especially now with vacation coming up the com- 
pany is looking to fire workers and is over working us. 

When a Black worker was fired recently, everyone 
signed the petition to bring him back — Black, Puerto 
Rican, Dominican. That is the kind of unity we need to 
combat the discrimination at Art Steel. 

— Art Steel workers 
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by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

The following Special Introduction for an Iranian 
edition of Marx’s Humanist Essays was written by Raya 
Dunayevskaya at the request of young Iranian revolu- 
tionaries who are involved in the battle against a coun- 
ter-revolution that not only threatens from, outside Iran, 
but that arose so quickly from within the revolution 
itself. We felt that this month was an historically ap- 
propriate time to share it with our readers, while Raya 
Dunayevskaya is on national lecture tour, because this 
May issue of N&L commemorates both May 1 as an in- 
ternational revolutionary celebration and May 5 — Marx’s 
birthday — as a true birthtime of history. — Charles Denby 
* * * 

Because there is nothing more exciting than ad- 
dressing revolutionaries in an ongoing revolution, I feel 
very honored to have this opportunity, in 1980, to intro- 
duce Marx’s 1844 Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts, 
which opened an entirely new continent of thought and 
revolution that Marx named “a new Humanism.” The 
year that I was first able to publish these Humanist 
Essays as an Appendix to my work, Marxism and Free- 
dom, a quarter of a century ago, coincided with the 
Hungarian Revolution against Russian totalitarianism 
calling itself Communism. Thus, both from below, from 
an actual proletarian revolution, and from theory, a 
today-ness was shed upon these Essays that had lain 
on the dusty shelves of archives and had never been 
practiced. 

Because what the contemporary world needs most 
today is a unity pf Marx’s philosophy of liberation with 
an outright revolution, we must re-examine what it is 
that Marx had meant when, in his greatest theoretical 
work, Capital, he had declared “human power is its own 
end”; and what, in his very first historical materialist 
analyses in 1844, he had meant by saying “communism, 
as such, is not the goal of human development, the form 
of human society” — what the goal is, is the creation of 
totally new, class-less, human relations. 

WHEN YOU TURN to the Essays on “Private 
Property and Communism” and the “Critique of the 
Hegelian Dialectic,” you will note three things at once. 
'First and foremost is that the analysis of labor — and 
that is what distinguishes Marx from all other Socialists 
and Communists of his day and ours — goes much further 
than the economic structure of society. His analysis goes 
to the actual human relations. Secondly, it was not only 
Hegel whom Marx stood on his feet, uniting, instead of 
separating, thinking from being. It was also the “quite 
vulgar and unthinking communism that completely 
negates the personality of man.” Thirdly, and above all, 
■is Marx’s concept of labor — that it is the creativity of 
the laborer as the gravedigger of capitalism which up- 
roots all of the old. ... 

It- 

Whether capitalism achieves the domination of labor 
through ownership of or through control over the means 
of production, what Marx focuses on is this: any “dom- 
ination over the labor of others” proves not only capi- 
talism’s exploitative but perverse nature. To further 
stress the perverse nature, Marx ^ays that the whole 
of capitalism could; be summed up in a single sentence: 
“Dead labor dominates living labor.” This class rela- 
tionship transforms the living laborer into “an appendage 
to the machine.” Here is how Marx expresses it in the 
Humanist Essays: 

Private property has made us so stupid and one- 
sided that . . . in place of all the physical and 
spiritual senses there is the sense of possession which 
is the simple alienation of all these senses . . . The 
transcendence of private property is, therefore, the 
total freeing of all human senses and attributes. 

It is here, to make sure that one thereby does not 
jump to the conclusion that the abolition of private 
property creates a new society, that Marx rejected the 
substitution of one form of property — state — for private 
,as any solution to the problem of exploitation. It is 
why he rejected “vulgar and unthinking communism,” 
focusing instead on two other problems: 1) truly new 
human relations, the “new Humanism” in place of 
communism; and 2) the totality of the uprooting of all 
old relations so that the dual rhythm of social revolution 
— the abolition of the old and the creation of the new — 
would run their full course. 

* * * 

IN ORDER TO FULLY grasp Marx’s Historical 
Materialism, the foundation for which was laid by these 
Humanist Essays, let us turn to the history of Marx’s 
day as well as of today. What we see, first and fore- 
most; is that Marx, in laying the foundation of Historical 
Materialism, was also creating the theory of proletarian 
revolution, the dialectic of liberation, Marx’s greatest 
discovery — his concept of labor which revealed the 
laborer to be not just s. force of revel .:tion, but its 
Reason — meant, that the proletariat was the “Subject,” 
the Universal Subject that was not just a product of 
history, but its shaper, negating, i.e. abolishing, the 
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exploitative reality. The exploited proletariat is the 
transformer of reality. It is here that Marx saw the 
core of the Hegelian dialectic, naming “the dialectic of 
negativity as the moving and creating principle.” 

In actuality, continued Marx, there lies hidden in 
Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind “the movement of his- 
tory.” The mystical veil Hegel threw over it must be 
removed, but far from turning his back on philosophy, 
Marx transformed Hegel’s revolution In philosophy into 
a philosophy of revolution. Which is why Marx held 
that “Humanism distinguishes itself both from Idealism 
and Materialism, and is, at the same time, the truth 
uniting both . . . (and) capable of grasping the act of 
world history.” 



Background for drawing of young Marx is a manuscript 
page of Economic Manuscripts of 1844. 


“Grasping the act of world history” meant that he 
had* to proclaim “revolution in permanence” when he 
saw that no sooner had the masses helped the bourgeoisie 
gain victory over feudalism in the 1848 revolutions than 
the bourgeoisie turlied against them. And when he 
witnessed the greatest revolution in his time, the 1871 
Paris Commune, and saw the masses take destiny into 
their own hands, Marx declared that non-state to be 
the “political form at last discovered to work out the 
economic emancipation of the proletariat.” As Marx 
expressed it: 

We should especially avoid re-establishing society as 
an abstraction, opposed to the individual. The indi- 
vidual is the social entity. 

* * * 

MARX RAISED THE QUESTION of “revolution in 
permanence” not only for his day but as the way out 
for all unfinished revolutions. No age can understand 
that better than our own, plagued both by transforma- 
tions into opposite after each revolution — such as that 
which saw the first workers’ state that arose from the 
Russian Revolution turn into, the state-capitalist mon- 
strosity that Russia is now; and by the aborting of today’s 
revolutions before ever they come to completion. 

The question is: What happens after the first act 
of revolution? Does conquest of power assure a class- 
less society or only a new class bureaucracy? Our age, 
which has witnessed a whole new Third World emerge 
from the struggle against Western imperialism (U.S. 
imperialism most of all) in Latin America as in Africa, 
in the Middle East as in Asia, needs to demand that 
“grasping the act of world history” means spelling out 
total freedom. 

Here again, Marx can illuminate our task in the 
manner in which he spelled out how total must be the 
uprooting of the old and the creation of the new. He 
turned to the most fundamental of all human relations — 
that of man to woman. In it we see why Marx opposed 
both private property and “vulgar communism”: 

The infinite degradation in which man exists for 
himself is expressed in this relation to the woman 
as the spoils and handmaid of lust. For the secret 
of the relationship of man to man finds its unam- 
biguous, definitive, open, obvious expression in the 
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of Marx's 1844 Essays 

relationship of man to woman, and in this way, the 
direct, natural, necessary relationship of man to 
man is the relationship of man to woman. 

Clearly, “each of the human relations to the woHd — 
seeing, hearing, smell, taste, feeling, thought, percep- 
tion, experience, wishing activity, loving” must transcend 
mere equality, a needed first achievement but not yet 
the needed total reorganization of human relations. 
Abolition of the old is only the first mediation. “Only 
by the transcendence of this mediation . . . does there 
arise positive Humanism, beginning from itself.” 
x * * • 

AS ONE FOLLOWS Marx’s view of total freedom, 
one can see how far beyond technology Marx’s philosophy 
(Continued on Page 5) 
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When you see the forces they have got lined up 
from Reagan to the Supreme Court, to the Congress, 
all determined to send Blacks back to the old days of 
segregation, you can’t turn away and just say it can’t 
happen. 

Some articles have been written lately remember- 
ing the Civil Rights Movement. They say that in Lowndes 
County winning the right to vote was like reaching the 
moon. That is true. But they do not understand how 
we won it. When, Lowndes Co. elected the first Black 
Sheriff, John Hulett, that was a day 1 will never for- 
get. There was happiness and shouting and parading 
all over the place. John Hulett showed me the strap 
he had found in the jail, a vicious-looking heavy strap 
attached to a board of the same length. It had been 
used on Black prisoners, to get them to confess to 
anything. 

This is part of what winning the right to vote 
meant to us — getting rid of that strap and everything 
like it. But it took a tremendous and powerful mover 
ment to accomplish that goal. Today’s leaders don’t 
seem prepared for that kind of movement. They keep 
saying “Keep cool/’ when this is not the time or place 
to keep cool. 

ATTACKS AGAINST BLACKS 

Look at what is happening in Tennessee. The Su- 
preme Court just ruled that white people can block 
off the public streets in their neighborhoods to keep 
Blacks from driving through the area. Or look at Cali- 
fornia, where the court rulings have allowed school 
segregation to have the green light. 

In Lowndes Co., Judge Bozeman, a white judge, 
says that the original idea of the Voting Rights Act 
was good, but now he thinks it is more trouble than it 
is worth. He says that the county is poor, and remov- 
ing the names of deceased voters is an economic hard- 
ship. The deceased are mostly all whites, since Blacks 
were not registered to vote in those days. Blacks have 
been trying to get the names off the list ever since. 

Alabama is still a place where the KKK reminds 
you how important civil rights and voting rights are. 
On March 21, in Mobile, Ala., a young Black man 
named Michael A. Donald, was lynched. He was found 
hanging from a tree. They are saying it was the first 
lynching since 1959. But to me that is not the ques- 
tion. The question is how many Blacks have been mur- 
dered by racist whites and policemen just in the last 
year? When a life is taken, it matters little in what 
manner of death. Two days after the lynching, a Mobile 
police captain referred to another Black murder vic- 
tim as a “n .... r male.” One week after that a Black man 
was found hung in his cell (he was serving a 10-day 
sentence for shoplifting). About the same time yet 
another Black man was shot in the back and killed by 
a policeman. All this happened in Mobile in a few 
weeks of 1981. 

I think there is a lot in common between today and 
the moment over 100 years ago when Pres. Hayes took 
the federal troops out of the South in 1877. He gave 
the OK to the Ku Klux Klan to re-establish the old way 
of ruling. I am not saying that federal troops are any 
answer; that is not my point. What I am saying is that 
the Reagan administration and Sen. Thurmond, and all 
their friends axe prepared to roll the clock back very 
far if they can get away with it. Ending the Voting 
Rights Act, or cutting the heart out of it, is part of a 
much bigger plan to bring back the old order in to- 
day’s South. 

I am sure that 'Rev. Jesse Jackson and others at 
the Selma march were as surprised as I was about how 
many people turned out. Thousands came because they 
thought they would be part of a new movement. But 
what I doubt is whether the leaders are ready to “lead” 
that kind of struggle today, with all the boycotts and 
other types of fighting. A total change is needed Jq this 
country, and needed now, before Reagan and Thurmond 
take us, back to the world of total segregation. 
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of revolution extended. Long, before the atom was split 
and out of it came, not the greatest productive force, but 
the most destructive A-bomb, H-bomb and N-bomb, 
Marx wrote in these Essays: “To have one basis for 
life and another for science is a priori a lie.” With 
Hiroshima, we saw what a holocaust the lie of separating 
the reason for being from the reason for scientific 
development can become. Now, with the eruption of the 
world-wide anti-nuclear movement, we see all over again 
how urgent it is to study and practice Marx’s new 
continent of thought. As the great Englfsh poet, William 
Blake, expressed it, nothing is more binding than “mind- 
forged manacles.” Let us finish with those manacles 
once and for all. 

It is with the striving Tor such a manifesto of total 
freedom that I, as Marxist-Humanist, express my solidar- 
ity with the Iranian revolutionaries as we all aspire to 
a new internationalism. The struggle continues. 

November 1 , 1980. Detroit, Michigan 


Review: 'Origins of British Bolshevism' 


Raymond ChalUnor, The Origins of British Bolshe- 
vism, Totowa, N.J.: Roman and Littlefield, 1977. 

Near the end of this most important work on British 
revolutionary history, Raymond Challinor ohserves that 
the “two monsters” of social democracy and Stalinism, 
though barring the way forward in Britain for half a 
century, today have lost much of their force of impedi- 
ment. The situation is beginning to change: “Revolu- 
tionary politics again becomes a possibility in Britain 
... The new generation is likely to look back to the 
Socialist Labor Party (SLP), not slavishly to copy it, 
•but to learn from the experiences of the last truly 
revolutionary party to fight in the arena of British 
politics.” Challinor’s creation of this “historic mirror” 
is no small task. 

The author dates revolutionary socialism in Britain 
from 1900, when George Yates, alone among the British 
delegation to the Congress of the Second International, 
opposed the entrance of Millerand and two other French 
socialists into the capitalist government of Waldeek- 


Mine workers gird for long bitter struggle 
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paid thugs guarding convoys of scab coal hauling trucks 
are increasing. There is no question but what these bat- 
tles will escalate as the strike drags On. 

Meanwhile, other measures are being taken by the 
miners to exert pressures on the operators to return to 
the negotiating table. These include setting up picket 
lines at mines even where there is no mining of coal. 
The object here is to stop the delivery of any machine 
parts or other mine supplies the operators have ordered 
to have work done during the strike. In addition, other 
miners are scouting their regions to note any movement 
of coal and to make plans to stop all coal hauling. 

Another pressure point may be applied to the Bitu- 
'' minous Coal Operators Association (BCOA) through an 
independent coal operartors’ association that claims to . 
represent some 100 mines , and over 45,000 miners in 
Ohio and West Virginia, and is willing to accept the 
union’s new demands. 

Tf the BCOA, representing the larger coal operators, 
continues to refuse to negotiate, it is probable that the 
UMWA will invite the independent association to Wash- 
ington, D.C. for contract discussions. 

' ^ It is clear that the coal and oil powers were ready 
for a long strike, and had been stockpiling coal for that 
purpose which resulted in a 110-day supply above ground. 
The only reason they agreed to this first contract was 
because they never dreamed union negotiators would let 
the operators take so much from the miners. 

EXPECT LONG STRIKE 

Once the miners rejected the contract, however, the 
BCOA has refused to negotiate new terms brought to 
the table by Church and his negotiation team. The new 
demands exclude the seven most opposed terms of the 
rejected contract, including the non-union coal provision, 
pension study committee, probationary period, non-union 
and sub-contracting, a revised dental plan and changes 
in the Arbitration Review Board provision. 

The BCOA immediately rejected the new terms, 
demanding that Church resubmit the one just repudiated 
by the miners. The big coal operators and their oil allies 


now appear determined to try to break the miners with 
a long strike, but the miners are now more determined 
to' win than ever. % 

In the meantime, many miners, ks well as Sam 
Church in particular, are looking beyond the strike itself 
to the second Tuesday in November of 1982. That is the 
date for the election of union officers to the Inter- 
national UMWA by ^he rank-and-file union coal miners. 

DISTRUST CHURCH 

v At the present time, there is no question about the 
distrust the miners have of Church. This stems primarily, 
of course, from the sell-out contract Church negotiated. 
But there is another element, and that has to do with 
the attitude of Church after he had agreed to the 
contract terms; , ; j _ 

Instead of insisting on the negotiation procedures 
the rank-and-file miners had approved at their last con- 
vention to guaranteel Uiat they have a full and complete 
review of every contract proposal. Church was urging 
them to violate their own Constitution by continuing to 
work rather than to strike when the contract expired. 1 

By his actions and statements. Church angered the 
miners on two very important counts. One, he presumed 
to do their thinking for them; and two, he violated long- 
standing principles of unionism that are fiercely defend- 
ed by miners. And nothing is more closely guarded 
than the principle expressed in their honored slogan: 
“No Contract, No Work!” 

If the UMWA election were held today, as one 
miner put it, “Mickey Mouse would beat Sam Church.” 
Clearly, Church has a long way to go to gain the respect 
of the miners. Much obviously depends on the final 
UMWA contract terms, but more than that is involved. 
And that is how able and willing Church is to lead 
the rank-and-file miners in battle. 

- The miners have spoken and acted conclusively by 
their denunciation and rejection of the contract. They 
know where they stand. Now it is up to Church to 
prove that he has the mettle to truly represent the 
coal miners and what they represent in the history 
of this nation. The miners will be watching him. 


Rousseau. A particularly outrageous feature of this 
government was that its cabinet included General Galli- 
fet, the butcher of 20,000 Paris Communards. 

This moment of dissent developed into a movement 
that split the British Social (Democratic Federation 
(SDF), and led to the establishment of the SLP as an 
independent party. 

THE IRISH QUESTION 

Another important feature in the beginning of 
British revolutionary socialism was the question of 
Ireland. James Connolly, the Irish revolutionary, went 
to Scotland and threw himself into the fight against the 
policies of the SDF soon after the 1900 meeting of the 
Second International in Paris. At that conference, the 
British delegation’s position (not accepted by the 
Congress), had been that the Irish Republican Socialist 
Party, of which Connolly was a leader, was not entitled 
to separate representation, because Ireland was part of 
Great Britain, not an independent country. - 

This type of unbridled chauvinism permeated the 
world at that time, as it still does today, despite the 
great national revolutions since. Challinor points out how 
Connolly, extending his critique of the SDF, ripped the 
nominal anti-war stance of that party toward the Boer 
War (1899-1902), when that party claimed that further 
anti-war agitation would only be a “waste of time and 
money.” Indeed, the SDF paper, Justice, turned openly 
anti-Semitic in its attacks on “Jewish millionaires” instead 
of the capitalist system that had created the war. 

One of the gfeat merits of this book is its look at 
the year, 1905, not alone in Britain, but as world-wide 
events helped British Bolshevism to be born. Challinor 
singles out the first Russian Revolution and the establish- 
ment of the IWW in the USA for their impact oh 
Britain. What does seem odd are the “lessons” of Russia 
1905, as perceived by the SLP: 1) the “necessity of 
having strong cadres, capable of giving a lea'd at the 
decisive moment,” and 2) the “important part industrial 
organization could play in the conquest of power.” 

Only these two, and no more. For the new SLP, 
trying to begin, afresh after the degeneracy of the SDF, 
one might have expected a view of the new proletarian 
impulse to freedom from below, where spontaneous 
activity and creative thought, united in the workers 
themselves, exploded on the world scejne in the 1905 
Revolution. 

Throughout the next two decades, from 1905 to 
the outbreak of World War I, and from the Russian 
Revolution of 1917 to the British post-war workers’ 
revolt 1918-20, we are again and again presented with 
questions of the relationship between the economic and 
political struggles, between the organizational relation- 
ships and the totality of the movement. In the forma- 
tion of the Clyde Workers Committee, as in the organi- 
zational splits that ’■followed the Bolshevik Revolution, 
the magnificent activity of the British workers is the 
point against which all else can be measured. That 
the SLP had still a great distance to travel to meet the 
challenge can, be judged from Challinor’s chapter on 
1918-20, “A Missed Revolutionary Chance?” _ 

Workers in the USA will surely be able to see in 
this book a whole new page of the history of Britain, 
as far removed from Thatcherism as the earth is froih 
the moon. Whether we would agree with all 'Challinor’s 
formulations or not, it is well worth reading. 

— R. Russel 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


LATIN AMERICA & U.S.A.— REVOLUTIONARY RELATIONS 

Over 3,000 people marched and 
rallied in New York on April 18, to pro. 
test U.S. intervention in El Salvador. 

Many participants wore buttons that said 
“Support the children of Atlanta, not 
El Salvador’s junta.” A group of women 
demonstrators, carrying placards bear- 
ing the names of women who have been 
murdered in El Salvador, also passed 
out leaflets that mourned the women 
who died when abortion was illegal in 
this country, and warned of the thou- 
sands more who will die if the “moral 
majority” has its way. 

Many of the people who stopped at our 
lit table were eager to talk seriously, 
and were not simply looking for catchy 
slogans or conclusions, but wanted to be 
part of the process of revolutionary 
thinking. ' 

Marxist-IIumanist 
New York 

* * * 

As an El Salvadoran exile, I am very 
interested to see a movement emerge 
here in the U.S. to support the El Sal- 
vadoran revolution. I was at the April 
18 demonstration in Los Angeles to pro- 
test U.S. aid to the junta, and while I 
. think it was a good rally. I’ll really be 
impressed when we have demonstrations 
here like the ones I was involved in 
when I was in El Salvador. I was at the 
Jan. 22 march in San Salvador in 1979 
where 300,000 came into the streets. 

The people here are learning to be- 
come more active, and it is good, because 
it is the only way to tell this government 
that we don’t want a war in El Salvador. 

We have to continue telling people the 
truth about El Salvador, and News & 

Letters is doing a beautiful job in telling. 

El Salvadoran revolutionary 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

A brief nationwide work stoppage took 
place in Argentina April 30 to support 
the Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo, the 
group of mothers of detained and dis- 
appeared political prisoners who have 
given their lives to confronting the Ar- 
gentine military government. Political 
parties, even of the Left, have offered 
little support. But rarik-and-file labor 
has included the Mothers’ demands in its 
contract demands. Many of the up to 
30,000 who have disappeared were 
workers. Most recently, worker activist 
Jorge Magrino was tortured after he and 
other workers protested lay-offs in the 
Cantabrica engineering <plant. - 

Argentina is probably the world’s most 
openly fascist country, yet it has never 
had much exposure in the Left press. 

Perhaps this is because Argentina’s 
global policies are “independent.” It 
not only ignored the U.S. call for a boy- 
cott of Russia after the invasion of 
Afghanistan, it went so far as to supply 
40 percent of the shortfall caused by the 
IIJS. This does not in any way prevent 
Argentina from being (after the UJS.) 
the second largest supplier of arms to 
the, junta of El’ Salvador. So it’s obvious 
who this budding U.S.-Argentina mili- 
tary alliance is aimed at — not so much 
Russia or Cuba as the uncompromising 
masses of this hemisphere. 

Argentina support worker 
New York 

* * * 

I heard -of Marxist-Humanism through 
Erich Fromm’s books. But your group’s 
vision of Latin America interests me. I’ll 
take the April issue of N&L with the 
essay on the “Peasant Dimension in Latin 
America,” and the pamphlet, “El Hu- 
manismo de Marx en la Actualidad” to 
my country. After I read them I’ll want 
to show them to other students. 

Mexican woman 
Mexico City 

* * * 

Did you see the full page ad in the 
New York limes on April 6, where 
“intellectuals and religious leaders” 
proudly “applauded” U.S. policy in El 
Savador? The ad was filled with the 
names of the Cold Warrior set, old and 


new. It included Sidney Hook and Oscar 
Handlin, Norman Podhoretz and Lionel 
Abel. The “new” group was called “The 
Committee for the Free World,” and it 
vowed to fight “totalitarian Communism”' 
— by supporting Reagan’s attack on the 
workers and peasants of El Salvador. 

What strikes you in reading the state- 
ment and the names of the sponsors is 
that you have seen it. all before. The 
Nation had an article even suggesting 
that the new committee may be a revival 
of the McCarthyite “Congress for Cul- 
tural Freedom” that functioned with CIA 
money as a way of enlisting intellectuals 
for the State Department and the Penta- 
gon. This stinking mess needs to be 
thoroughly exposed before it gets any 
further. 

•» Old Politico 

Staten Island, N.Y. 

• * * 

I was very glad to see the articles on 
the peasant movement in Latin America 
in the April N&L. The question of the 
peasantry is very important for today. 
El Salvador had a revolution in 1932 
that had even more peasant participation 
than worker, and it is important to 
know this for the El Salvadoran experi- 
ence. Some peasants in El Salvador today 
have begun to organize themselves, and 
many new peasant organizations are 
springing up. 

El Salvadoran 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

Here in Nicaragua, the revolution — 
aware of the economic aggression on the 
part of the Reagan Administration 
against the Nicaraguan people — is pre- 
paring for national unity. The FSLN 
once more has issued a call to all sec- 
tors willing to add themselves to the 
people to make a front against imperial- 
ism. In the last few days, the Reagan 
Administration denied us $15 million in 
aid for buying wheat, and now all future 
aid has been cancelled and they tell us 
to return $60 million which was already 
given us. 

And while they deny Nicaragua econ- 
omic aid — which isn’t aid but payment 
for everything the American companies 
took out of the country for 150 years — 
they give military aid to the El Salvador 
junta, and to the rightists of Guatemala 
and Honduras. 

The Honduran government is offering 
territory to Somocista gangs for training 
camps, and on more than one occasion 
they have entered and had confronta- 
tions with border guards and militia. 
The people have responded toy joining 
the Popular Sandinista Militia in mas- 
sive numbers. Meanwhile here inside the 
country, anti-Sandinista groups of the 
Democratic National Movement have 
launched destabilization campaigns and 
adopted pro-imperialist stands. 

The suspension of North American 
credits is a negative point for the econ- 
omy, but the people are preparing for 
austerity and more efficiency. In the 
face of North American aggression, we 
turn to international solidarity as a 
point of support for the live forces and 
for our revolutionary process which 
already has achieved many advances, in 
education, health and defense. 

Revolutionary woman 
Nicaragua 

* * * 

I was intrigued by the picture called 

“El Salvador” you ran on p. 11 the last 
issue of N&L that showed three women 
with haunting eyes staring out from be- 

hind bars. Where did you get it? 

Reader 

Boston 

Ed. Note: The picture is a black- 
and-white reproduction of an original 

oil painting by, our own “Our Life and 
Times” columnist, Peter Mallory. 'It is 
currently on display in the Detroit of- 
ice of N&L, We are sorry readers can’t 

see the powerful colors unless they 

come visit. 
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NOTES FROM THE SHOPS . . . 

I’m in nursing. It’s bad. Their brain- 
washing line for all these years has been 
that we’re professionals, so we’re not 
entitled to our own real union. So we 
have the Association, and D.C. 37 bar- 
gains our contract, and don’t know any- 
thing about the nurses’ working lives and 
conditions. But I was shocked to hear 
of something worse at a place called 
Calvary Hospital in the Bronx. No type 
of union is allowed and just for being 
heard talking about organizing can get 
you fired. I know of a person who put 
in 25 years. When she was fired arid 
came to contest it she was given 2Q min- 
utes to be off the grounds. 

A big difference between the ’60s and 
’70s was that in the ’60s almost everyone 
cared, even if they cared to get involved 
on the wrong side. In the ’80s we can’t 
let the few do the caring. 

Jacobi Hospital worker 
New York 


I have been reading Marx’s Capital, 
and everything he writes I have experi- 
enced in the factory, in struggling against 
the company and the union. Marx must 
have worked in a factory! With all the 
heroes they hold up for us when we’re 
in school, why never Marx? Never. I 
never considered myself a Marxist, but I 
say if you’re without Marx, you cannot 
understand society or history. 

Latino worker 
New York 

* * # 

Recently, second shift workers at the 
Chevrolet Manufacturing Plant in Flint 
got a surprise when they got off work at 
a little after 1:00 a.m. They had worked 
two hours of overtime. As they walked to 


their cars, they found handwritten notes 
stuck to the windshields. The notes said 
that if the care were found there again 
after 11 p.m., they would be damaged. 
The notes were signed, “Unemployed.” 
The point was that no one should be 
working that kind of overtime while so 
many union brothers and' sisters are on 
lay-off. I agree with the message on the 
windshields. It is time workers stood up 
to this management and union pressure 
to “go- along” and “save the auto indus- 
try” at the expense of other workers 
and themselves. 

Ready to fight 
Flint, Mich. 

. . . AND ERITREAN STRUGGLE 

A visitor is standing in front of an 
Eritrean exhibition. He examines the 
photos, which show some of the achieve- 
ments of the revolution in health, in ed- 
ucation, in political participation by the 
people. He then asks one of the militants 
standing by: “Do you get your help from 
the Soviet Union?” “No,” replies the 
militant. “Then you must get it from 
China?” The answer is “no” again. “I 
see. That means you must be supported 
by the U.S.A.?” Yet again the reply is in 
the negative. The visitor is quite baffled 
and concludes: “You can’t possibly win 
your war then.” 

The above story is told in the current 
issue of Eritrea Information, an English- 
language monthly bulletin put out by 
supporters of the Eritrean Popular Lib- 
eration Front. It contains a lot of news 
on the struggle there that you can’t get 
elsewhere. You can order a subscription 
from: 

Eritrea Information 
Via della Dogana Vecchia, 5 
00186 Rome, Italy 


THE BLACK REVOLT: MARCHING, FIGHTING, THINKING 


The green ribbon of hope and support 
for Atlanta and Black America has 
caught on big in New York. All of a 
sudden in the same week in March that 
saw the big Harlem march everyone 
started wearing the green ribbon. And 
not only Blacks. Here in the Shop there 
are whites, Puerto Ricans and Domini- 
cans showing theut support too. 

Art Steel worker 
New York 

* * * 

I was at a planning meeting for a 
demonstration against the Atlanta kill- 
ings in Los Angeles, where one woman 
got up and suggested off-duty police 
officers be used as monitors for the 
rally! What was even more amazing was 
some opportunistic “radicals” who went 
along with that. 

In Atlanta, Blacks are organizing self- 
defense squads because of the lack of 
police protection and insensitivity of po- 
lice to. their needs. While Black and 
Latin people are busy fighting the police, 
here was one organizer who wanted to 
join them! Instead of that, we need to 
build on the new Atlanta protests and 
work to uproot this society root and 
branch so these tragedies never happen 
again. 

Black youth 
California 

* * * 

A speaker from the Anti-Klan Network 
came to my school two weeks ago, and 
gave a rousing talk on the history of 
the Klan and on the current re-emerg- 
ence and increasing violence of the 
Klan. While the speaker was thorough 
in his discussion of the connections be- 
tween the Klan and the government, he 
failed altogether to mention - all of ' the 
’ ways that Black people have struggled 
against racism for hundreds of years. 


He presented Black people primarily as 
victims, rather than as active, fighting, 
thinking subjects. He seemed to think 
that Black people need to be “organized,” 
that they have to be taught how to com- 
bat racism. He never thought of asking 
the students, 99% of whom were Black 
and Latino, what their ideas were. 

Finally, at the close of his talk, he 
made the remark that “we all” might 
be happier living in the Soviet Union 
than we are here, and the students, 
started hissing and shouting disclaimers. 
It clearly didn’t occur to the fellow that 
the students would object to his state- 
ments. He just assumed that the stu- 
dents’ vision of freedom was as self- 
serving as his. 

i ^ > Student 

New York 


New York Readers ... 

LOU TURNER and 
DIANE LEE 
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of {he death of Frantz Fanon 
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I Earth' and Black Reality Today 

Monday, May II, Workmen’s Circle 
369 Eighth Ave. (at 29th St.) 7 p.m. 
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WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

I just' received the Working Women 
‘or Freedom pamphlet — thank you. I 
ave been reading some of Marx’s phil- 
sophy in terms of women’s liberation 
ar one of my political science classes, 
nd I must admit that of all the theories 
re’ve discussed thus far, Marx’s seems 
he most reasonable and feasible. The 
thers, which art basically psychological 
heories, seem to provide a lot of explan, 
tion, but fail to provide real solutions, 
leanwhile, I am hard at work helping 
o organize the Take Back the Night 
larch here . . . 


Feminist 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 



One disturbing point to me on Marx- 
sm is that before and during the Russian 
evolution, women were seen as natural 
Hies. Women were doubly valuable — 
s workers and as mothers. But today, 
romen in Russia are underpaid and 
inderrepresented in managerial fields as 
yell as in the Communist Party. 

To clarify my point from a personal 
xperience, recently I was invited to a 
Communist Party meeting. . When I en- 
ered the room I encountered some of 
he petty jealousies that one sees among 
/omen over men. Some dedicated and 
leVoted communists were seen oppres- 
ing their wives. Most of the leaders and 
peakers were men. Some of these men 
?ho spoke about the subjugation of 
yomen were the same men who abused 
heir wives. 

If we were to have a revolution, it may 
lelp society and oppressed groups as a 
diole, but women and men will still have 
mbedded in their minds the superiority 
f men over women. So changing the 
[overnment will not change women’s 
ubservient role. Changes 'have to be 
lade at homer 

Lehman College student 
i Bronx, N.Y. 


THE TRUTH BEHIND BRIXTON 

Years of domineering and racist be- 
iavior on the part of the police caused 
he Brixton revolt. An example is the 
ecent case of Erroll Madden. He was 
topped and searched, apparently at ran- 
om, by two cops patrolling in a panda 
ar. They found two model cars in his 
ag, and assumed he had stolen them. 
Lifter being arrested and' interrogated 
vemight in a Battersea police station, 
e signed a confesssion that he had 
tolen the models. 

Later, he found a receipt in his bag 
rtiich showed he had paid for them, and 

> proved his innocence. Madden recount- 
d that the police had insulted and 
ireatened him using obscene and racist 
inguage, and forcing a false confession, 
he only aspect of this case which was 
ot typical was that Madden was able 

> produce evidence to clear himself 
nd expose the police frame-up. 

Dick Abemethy 
Oxford, England 

• .... 

FIGHTING ANTI-SEMITISM 

I especially appreciated John Alan’s 
alumn in the March N&L on Baraka 
nd anti-Semitism. In the light of the 
resent era, I find it essential to take 

look back and see the failure of the 
^dership as they refused to listen to 
ve voices of the people in the move- 
lents . , . 

Did you kpg\y ,thpt, the “Institute for 


Historical Review” will be holding a 
meeting this fall at a UCLA conference 
site? This is the organization that claims 
to have “evidence” that the Holocaust 
never happened; that it is a plot of the 
international Jewish community to get 
money and support for Israel. (There’s 
a twist to the traditional anti-Semitic 
line.) 

The university says it signed a contract 
before it knew the position of the organ- 
ization; now, the university is claiming 
that the contract is unbreakable ... This 
movement of revisionist historians is an- 
other indication erf the increase in anti- 
Semitism around the world, linked in- 
exorably with racism. A group of us at 
school is organizing against this confer- 
ence now. 

Furious 
Berkeley, Cal. 

m 

WHAT IS PHILOSOPHY? 

WHAT IS REVOLUTION? 

I very much, appreciated the article 
by Dunayevskaya in the Apfii N&L, 
“What is philosophy? What iff revolu- 
tion?” It was helpful to me in thinking 
about how a revolution can be pushed 
from the first overthrow of the system’s 
representative toward the full transform- 
ing of human relations. Just the phrase 
“no revolution is ever its first act alone,” 
when applied to Hegel’s dialectic, and as 
it was followed up in Marx and Lenin, 
really made me think about what is 
happening now in El Salvador and Po- 
land. 

Long-time reader 
Connecticut 

* * s? • * 

I do not understand why Raya Duna- 
yevskaya has to go back to Marx or even 
Hegel each time she is confronted with 
a political question like the contradic- 
tions in the Iranian Revolution. I knew 
— and so did many others — that Khome- 
ini was no friend, of the workers or the 
Left. But that doesn’t mean that in the 
situation in Iran in 1979-80 you coUld do 
something to change the situation. 
Khomeini had all the cards then, and 
any Marxist knows that you have to wait 
for history to develop the revolutionary 
forces. So why do we have to be greeted 
with questions like “What is Philosophy? 
What is revolution?” 

WSU student 
Detroit 

* * * 

Khomeini’s concept of anti-imperial- 
ism, including the placing of all empha- 
sis on the taking of the U.S. hostages, 
gave the Iranian revolution a blow from 
which it has not recovered. We have to 
face the fact that the majority of the 
Iranian revolutionary Left — Marxists, 
not “Islamic Republic” supporters — 
were fooled and misled. Duriayevskaya’s 
article addresses this issue in a way that 
I have never seen before. In our group 
we have been studying Marx quite a 
while, but I do not think we had ever 
put Hegel, Marx, Lenin and Iran in the 
same path of development. 

Iranian-in-exile 
„ California 

m y : 

THE QUEBEC ELECTION 

On April 13, the Parti Quebecois won 
a resounding election victory in Quebec, 
astonishing the pollsters and winning 80 
seats in the National Assembly to 42 for 
the Liberals. In a three-party race, they" 
got 49 percent of the vote. This despite 
distortions and red-baiting by the Lib- 
erals and anti-Quebec reactionaries in- 
English Canada. 

Despite the many shortcomings of the 
PQ government of Rene Levesque, Que- 
becers have shown that they will not let 
the clock be turned back to another time 
of blatant colonial rule. What is, how- 
ever, also true, is that it will not take 
another four years for all the class con- 
. tradictions within Quebec to re-emerge. 
Levesque’s anti-labor policies are sure to 
bring him into bigger conflicts than ever 
before with militant Quebec workers in 
both the public- and- private sectors. 

Benue Gardner 
Montreal 


EDITORIAL 


Europe's Black dimension 

Four days and nights of open rebellion April 10-14 by Brixton’s Black 
youth have not only lit up the London sky with the flames of burning police vans 
and segregated pubs, but illuminated the most naked racism and elfiss exploi- 
tation in the heart of British “civilization”. Those four days and nights stand out 
against the nearly two years of oppressive rule by Prime Minister Thatcher and 
her regime, and against the interminable vacillation and squabbling among trade 
union bureaucrats, Labour Party politicians and Left vanguardists about how best 
to fight back against it. 

The youth in revolt repeatedly insisted that police-state tactics against Britain’s 
two million Blacks were at the heart of the matter. Far from the so-called “Black 
problem” being one of “lack of education” or “poor cultural adjustment,” 
Britain’s colonial mentality — having journeyed home from Kenya, Jamaica, and 
India — is what is today being indicted by those throwing petrol bombs at tbe 
police. “You aren’t considered decent if you’re Black”, was the way more than 
one Brixton youth summed it up. (See report from London, p.l.) 

THATCHER’S RACIST FANTASIES 

Thatcher had given both neo-Nazi and police racists all the encouragement 
they needed in her election campaign two years ago, when she proclaimed: 
“(Whites) feel their whole way of life has been changed. Small minorities can 
be absorbed. But once a minority in a neighborhood gets very large, people do 
feel swamped.” And as soon as Brixton exploded, she rushed to declare that 
“no amount of unemployment” could “justify” what the youth had done. Her 
Home Affairs Minister William jWhitelaw immediately discovered a plot by 
“outside infiltrators”, and offered A as “proof” the assertion that Brixton “erupted 
and spread without warning.”, ' . 

Whitelaw’s sojourn in this fantasy-land was rudely interrupted hours later, 
as he and London Police Commissioner David McNee dared to take a walk in 
Brixton. They were met by crowds of youth yelling “Sieg Hell!”, as they charged 
police lines. Had Whitelaw been able to listen further, he would have heard 
what they were telling the press about this eruption “without warning”. Not only 
does Britain’s national unemployment now total over 2.5 million, but Black 
youth unemployment is up some 400 percent since Thatcher took office. In 
Brixton it is estimated that nearly half are jobless. They pointed out as well 
the fact that the all-white faces of the 636 members Of Parliament are faithfully 
mirrored in the ranks of the police. Even today, only 286 cops are Black, out 
of 117,000 in England. 

The past year in Black Britain has seen the development of a powerful 
new movement against this racist reality: From the Bristol riots of April, 1980 
through the protests that followed the London fire-bomb murder of 13 Black 
youth this January to the march April 5 (one week before the rebellion) of 
20,000 against Thatcher’s proposed Nationality Bill, a new mass opposition was 
born, independent of all electoral and union politicking schemes. It is precisely 
that revolutionary alternative, that caught the imagination of many Brixton white ' 
youth, who joined Blacks in attacking police and shops. In so doing thex made 
explicit both their own revolt, and their break from the racism that has all 
too often crippled the British working class in, its struggles against capital. 

THE NATIONAL QUESTION: BRITAIN AND FRANCE 

Over 100 years ago, Marx took up this same question as it emerged in 
relation to another national freedom struggle — the Irish. It was not enough, 
Marx said, to simply be for “unity” with the Irish workers. The English working 
class had to support the fight for Irish independence, “not as a matter of 
sympathy with Ireland, but as a demand made in the interests of the English 
proletariat. If not, the English people will remain tied to the leading-strings 
of the ruling classes.” Today we can see that national question, in the shape 
not only of Ireland, but also of Black Britain, as both keep British capitalism 
in turmoil. 

Fifteen years after the urban Black revolts that rocked the: USA, Brixton 
is far from a “repetition” of those events. Instead it focuses attention on the 
world nature of the Black consciousness rifovement that leaped to life in South 
Africa 1976, and today stretches from Soweto to Detroit, from the Caribbean to 
London, and from Senegal to France. 

That movement offers a new perspective everywhere in the “West”, 
even in that most cultured center, France. For the past mopths, the French 
presidential elections have dominated the headlines. But there is no doubt that 
plenty of warning has been given of a “Black France” determined to endure 
racism French-style no longer. As total unemployment reaches 1.7 million, the 
most vicious attacks have been launched against the “immigrants.” Leading the 
attack is the French Communist Party, whose chief, George Marchais, demanded 
that “this immigration be stopped”. Communist mayors around Paris have 
launched raids on African workers’ housing in Vitry, and have conjured up a 
witchhunt against Moroccans for “drug trafficking” in Montigny. 

The fact that the CP has initiated such racist assaults at the very time that 
French fascism has stepped up its murders of Blacks and Jews, has propelled 
new Black organizations into existence, often linking for the first time North 
African and Black African workers. In several factories. Black workers’ com- 
mittees have descended on Communist union officers, demanding that their 
racism cease. We have not yet seen anything in France like Brixton, but Black 
activists in France are now openly asking: “Is Paris or Marseilles next?” 


Local News & Letters Committees can be contacted in the following areas: 
DETROIT: 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Km. 316, Detroit; Mich. 48211 (873-8969) 
SAN FRANCISCO: P.O. Box 77303, Station E, San Francisco, CA 94107 
LOS ANGELES: P.O. Box 29194, Los Angeles, CaL 90029 
NEW YORK: P.O. Box 196, New York, N.Y. 10163 
CHICAGO: 220 S. State, Rm. 1326, Chicago, IL 60604 (663-0839) 

FLINT: P.O. Box 3384, Hint, Mich. 48592 
LONDON: Rising Free Bookshop, (Box NL) 

182 Upper Street, London, Nl, England 
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Essay-discussion article 


as a 


by Peter Wermuth 

, Youth Columnist, News & Letters 
There are so many points of crisis and revolt 
confronting the youth of the 1980s that it becomes 
necessary for us to open a dialogue on how youth can 
help transcend the crises of militarization, unemploy- 
ment, and rampant cutbacks that have marked the 
opening of this decade. It may be helpful to take a 
look into what has come out of the 1970s, that we 
can us^ as stepping-stones for overcoming the multi- 
faceted crises youth face today. 

for while the 1970s did not have the activism and 
mass movements that characterized the 1960s, it not 
only did have moments when youth emerged as a 
revolutionary subject, but in those moments quite new 
elements emerged. Let us concentrate on the dialectics 
of youth revolt over the past decade, from the Soweto 
uprising of 1976 through the Iranian revolution of 
1979-80, to today’s newly emerging anti-war, anti-mili- 
tarist movements. Let us see what pathways we can 
hew out toward uprooting this racist, sexist, class-ridden 
society. 

SOWETO YOUTH, 1976 

The highpoint of youth revolt in. the 1970s came 
from South Africa — the Soweto uprising that began in 
June, 1976. This revolt over the forced teaching of 



Anti-apartheid demonstration at U. of Midi., 1978. 


Afrikaans in the schools brought thousands of youth 
spontaneously into the streets, and shook the very 
•pillars of South African society. The' youth both oc- 
cupied their schools and communities and connected 
to the wildcats and strikes of the Black workers, espe- 
cially the miners, who hit out against their living and 
working conditions with new creativity. What was 
newest was that the youth connected to a philosophy 
of freedom, in establishing relations with Steve Biko’s 
Black Consciousness Movement, and in reading banned 
works by authors such as Frantz Fanon. 

So explosive was not only the force but the Reason 
of this revolt, that it gave birth to a whole new gen- 
eration of revolutionaries within South Africa, as well 
as inspiring the birth of an anti-apartheid movement 
in the U.S. and Britain. 

In the U.S. this took the form of a campaign to 
force colleges owning stock in companies doing bus- 
iness with South Africa to divest themselves of such 
holdings. The movement won some important victories, 
and in November 1978 held a conference in New York 
City, which I attended, to develop a nationwide organ- 


Black youth expose military 


Brooklyn, N.Y.-i-The Northeast Regional Organizing 
Conference of the National Black Independent Political 
Party mSt March 27-28 at Medgar Evers Community 
College. Its theme was: “Black students and youth unite 
to meet the challenge of the 80s.” There were about 200 
in attendance. ' 

At the conference, it was stressed that because of 
the high_ unemployment and miseducation of Black 
youth, there exists the illusion that to enter the military 
is the only way to escape the poverty cycle. However, 
the reality is that racism permeates the Armed Forces 
also. Black youth enter the Armed Forces uneducated 
and unskilled, and they remain uneducated and unskilled. 

At the conference, the students pointed out that 
on the home front. Black people face fascism and geno- 
cide. The iReagan administration seeks to wipe out all 
the political and economic gains made by the Civil 
lights Movement. It has increased its repression of 
Black people, and has encouraged the rise of the KICK. 
The Atlanta child-murders still go on, due to govern- 
ment indifference. Yet, this very same government has 
arrested and imprisoned over 350,000 Black youths. 

The conference ended with expressing support for 
the national demonstration to protest the kidnappings 
and murders of Black children in Alanta on May 9. 

. -^Participant 


ide revolutionary force for the 1980s 


ization in support of the South African struggle. 

However, I saw how a fruitful moment for connect- 
ing to the revolutionary praxis of the Soweto youth was 
missed when elitist vanguard party radicals took over 
the podium of the conference, limiting all discussion 
to the one issue of university divestment. The new 
that came out of Soweto — youth as revolutionary and 
relating to philosophies of freedom, youth as Reason 
as well as force of revolt — was thus not taken- as some- 
thing for American youth to build upon for their 
struggles here at home. Isn’t this in part why the di- 
vestiture movement failed to attract large numbers, of 
participants after 1978? The “action” of the moment 
was not related to the search for a full philosophy of 
liberation here, as the Soweto youth had begun there. 

AMERICAN YOUTH, 1980s 

Today in the 1980s there is no doubt that there 
is the closest affinity between Reagan’s reactionary 
tilting even closer to South Africa politically on the 
one hand, and his devastating economic cutbacks on ' 
the other, which are hurting the poor and Black most 
of all. At the same time, this swing to the Right is 
not restricted to politics or economics, but includes a 
most brutal assault on the minds of youth in the form 
of the so-called Moral Majority. The immoral minority 
which dares call itself the Moral Majority is hell-bent 
on reducing us all to robots, and at the same time 
robbing us of all our thoughts. They are mistaken,, on 
both counts, for the totality of the political, economic, 
an<L ideological crises faced by today’s youth are sure 
to result in new revolts, new forms of opposition, new 
protests that can deepen the content and character of 
all youth struggles for freedom. 

It is the severity of the crises we face today, high- 
lighted most of all by the rise of a new, bellicose mili- 
tarism — which is by no means limited to the rapidly 
increasing defense budget but which now includes the 
very real threat of direct U.S. intervention in El Sal- 
vador — that presents American youth with the neces- 
sity of 'developing a total, revolutionary response to 
Reaganism. 

For despite the Reagan administration acting as i ( f 
the legacy of American youth’s anti-war activism is 
a thing of the past, the last year has witnessed the 
emergence of a new anti-war movement here at home 
that has yet to run its course. The question for us then 
becomes: how can we ensure that every particular youth 
struggle absorbs so total a concept of freedom that the 
totality of the current crises is confronted in each and 
every movement activity? 

IRANIAN YOUTH, 1978-1981 

There surely was no revolution in our time that 
involved the youth more centrally than the Iranian 
revolution — as unemployed youth, as students, as 
working youth. Indeed, many who came here to study 
as students went home to Iran as revolutionaries, where 
they took part as full participants in the revolution 
that threw out the Shah in January 1979. 

Yet what the 1980s must face is the fact that the 
subsequent focus of many Iranian youth on the taking 
of the 52 American hostages, (as if that meant shaking 
up U.S. imperialism), was actually a diversion that 
strengthened the hand of the counter-revolution that 
emerged from within the revolution. Rather than shak- 
ing up U.S. imperialism, such a diversion aided the 
retrogressionism of Khomeini, who along with Bani- 
Sadr, used it to attack the independent youth who had 
made the revolution, and who wanted to move the 
revolution beyond Islamic reaction. The result was 
that the revolutionary youth voices were drowned out. 

Rather than projecting the experience of Iranian 
youth as part of the force and reason that could deepen 
the anti-Shah revolution into a total social revolution, 
much of the Iranian' (and American) Left instead tail- 
ended Khomeini’s narrow anti-imperialism or at most 
choose the^Bani-Sadr faction. As Fred Halliday noted 
in a recent article, such anti-imperialism is nothing 
but the “anti-imperialism of fools.” 

What has happened in Iran, is not alone a question 
for Iran. It is a question American youth must ask 
themselves, for it impinges on the crucial question of 
how a struggle for freedom can fall under the whip 
of counter-revolution when a concept of genuine anti- 
imperialism fails to get wedded to action. 

What, then, is the world reality we' as' youth find 
ourselves in now? 

Let’s take a second look at extremes and high- 
points. What holds great promise for stopping today’s 
drive for war is the richness of issues and ideas being 
addressed by today’s' youth in their anti-militarist work; 
from the Women’s Pentagon Action against militarism 
last November, to the rally of 15,000 workers and 
youths at Harrisburg, March 28, against nuclear power 
and war, youth are showing that they will not restrict 
anti-war action to a question of opposing the draft. 

In today’s youth protests within the U.S. and abroad 
many are posing the need for a total opposition to war. 


Unlike the 1960s, today’s anti-draft rallies often con- 
nect with opposition to nuclear weaponry and power. 
In Britain, a resurrected Campaign for Nuclear Dis- 
armament is being flooded with youths demanding that 
opposition to unemployment be made a constituent 
part of anti-militarist events. And in Germany, France 
and Swilzerland, the anti-nuke movement has meant 
at one and the same time support work for the El 
Salvadoran revolution. ' 

Here at home we will surely be facing a very hot 
summer when you realize that we will face the great- 
est unemployment on account of Reaganism, which 
will affect students and working youth, with Black 
youth suffering most of all, along with the launching 
of all the reactionary moves of the Administration. The 
rampant and vicious killings of 24 Black youth in Atlanta 
are a telling sign not only of the barbarism of American 
civilization, but of the refusal of the current administra- 
tion to even try to do anything about it. 

. We are, in 1981, faced with a most severe drive for 
war on the part of our rulers and one that is sure to 
be met u)ith new outbursts of opposition from American 
youth. But what we need to ask is whether we will be 
ready to articulate the Reason of revolution as well as 
the Force' that is inherent in these youth protests. For 
this we need not only more “action” as in the 1960s. We 
need as Well a manner of working out and projecting 
the interpenetration of revolutionary thought and revo- 
lutionary action as a pathway to a new society. Didn’t 
Marx create his philosophy of liberation out of par- 
ticipating in and listening to the 'freedom struggles of 
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• Marxist-Hum artist Writings 

“ on Youth 

“ “We feel that the youth are a most precious 
a source of our development. We recognize that 
» even though the youth are not directly involved 

• in production, they are the ones whose idealism 
d in the finest sense of the word combines with 
“ opposition to existing adult society in so unique 
a a way that it literally brings them alongside the 
» workers as builders of the new society.” 

J —from the Constitution of News and Letters 
® Committees, 1958 

I "The Youth, Employed and Unemployed, 

J Rebels All" from Workers Battle Automation, 
a by Charles Denby, 1960. 

| The Young Morxist-Humanist, a youth pamph- 
o let written by young Marxist-Humanists, 1963. 
a The Free Speech Movement and the Negro 
“ Revolution by Mario Savio, Eugene Walker, Raya 
a Dunayevskaya, 1965. 

a France, Spring '68: Masses in motion, ideas 

• in free flow by Eugene Walker. 

a 8 to 3: High School Prison Notes. Written by) 
9 high school students, 1970. 
a Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
“ Thought by Lou Turner and John Alan, 1978. 
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his time? And didn’t this philosophy then become a 
“material weapon” for the still newer rebellions and 1 
revolutions that arose? . 

THE YOUNG MARX, 1848-1851 x 

Take one specific moment of Marx’s life — when he 
was a young revolutionary in the 1848 Revolutions. ' 
Here Marx’s practice — in putting out the daily news- 
paper Neue Rheinische Zeitung, in the midst of the 
European revolutions, in activity with workers’ associ- 
ations in Cologne— was never separated from his pro- 
jection of the necessity of a full uprooting of the exist- 
ing society. Thus, Marx published his essay Wage-Labor 
and 'Capital within the pages of the Neue Rheinische 
Zeitung. Thus, his Address to the Communist League 
in the wake of the defeat of the 1848 Revolutions be- 
came an Address on Permanent Revolution, a totally 
new beginning. Marx’s actions in this period reveaL what 
is meant by the term “revolutionary praxis.” 

In our youth movement today, the most urgent 
need is to begin to articulate, as Marx did for his day, 
the Reason as well as the Force for today’s movement. 
It is only with such & concept that the banner of 
Youth as Revolutionary can concretely be raised for 
the current movement. There is certainly a new urgency 
for developing and deepening the, new youth protests, 
especially now that so many have gravitated to align 
themselves with the El Salvadoran freedom fighters. 
But in doing so it is imperative that we,not let the 
lessons of the past decade of youth revolt pass us by! 

There are many questions facing us in the 1980s, 
and nothing becomes more important than a theoretical/ 
practical dialogue between youth on the question of 
how tp develop our protests to their fullest revolu- 
tionary potential. We look forward to seeing a new 
stage of youth dialogue now begin. 
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'Free speech' and the freedom movement 


■by Jim Mills 

Many students' at Wayne State University in Detroit 
tave been angered toy racist overtones in the campus 
tewspaper, The South End. Yet when demands were 
aised that the editorial staff change its policy or be 
eplaced, student government members in particular 
ame to its defense. They said they were defending the 
ight of free press. 

The latest indignity from The South End came when 
he managing editor added “The South Shall Rise Again” 

0 his signature on an article in the April Fools Day 
ssue. The South End had seen a greater danger in the 
>eople voicing opposition last June to a city parade 
lermit for a Nazi-KKK march than in neo-fascist, anti- 
Jlack views. And it also found that “justice” has been 
tone in the Greensboro trial verdict last November that 
ibsolved five racists “who openly murdered five anti- 
ascist activists. Meanwhile, the editor announced that 
etters critical of The South End views would not be 
•rinted. 

Does racist journalism need protection? I wondered 
f anyone had thought about the history of the fight for 
ree speech. Two historical periods in that fight are rele- 
vant since they illuminate an organic relationship be- 
ween free speech and human liberation. One is Karl 
darx’s 1842 debates against Prussian state censors, and 
he other is the Free Speech Movement in the USA, 
964. 

tlARX AND PRESS FREEDOM 

For Marx, as a -newspaper editor combating the 
:ensorship of his Rheinische Zietung until its forced 
dosing, a free press is nothing “if it’s not the loud and, 
laturally, ‘often the passionate and, in its expressions, 
ixaggerated and blundering daily thinking and feeling 
if a people that really thinks itself to be a people.’ ” 

What Marx observed in the institution of press cen. 
orship can be seen in an “uncensored,” so-called free 
►ress, if it is divorced from the movement for human 

1 be ration. Thus, he criticized government and state 
deologues who were free to espouse dominant opinions 
rhile banning ideas it considered defamatory. “Free- 
l»m,” he wrote, is so much the essence of man that 
ven its opponents implement it while combating its 
eality .’’’ Similarly, The South End defends its right 
o' side with anti-human doctrine that openly talks of 
:enocide as if the biggest racist doesn’t occupy the 
Vhite House with full powers. 

Marx also roundly attacked a social system that sub- 
ects people to censorship and in turn enables the rulfers 
o put the ruling ideology into print, enabling them to 
ule more completely. “We are asked to behave law- 
ully,” he said, “but at the same time we are asked to 



About 6,000 people marched April 22 to the NATO 
eadquarters in Brussels — where West Europe’s gen- 
rals plan for war — to protest deployment of nuclear 
eapons in Europe. . The same opposition to holocaust 
as expressed by a demonstration of 15,000 April 4 
i Bonn, W. Germany. 

Former sailors are coining forward to expose physi- 
al and psychological abuses they witnessed and experi- 
nced after Seaman Paul Trerice, 21, died April 14 in 
ie “correctional unit” aboard the U.S.S. Ranger. They 
jport that sailors frequently are subjected to gang beat- 
lgs and bread-and-water diets. 

* * 

The high cost of living and lavish privileges for 
ommunist Party officials were the targets of student 
emonstrations in Pristina, Yugoslavia in March. The 
rotests, in which eleven people died, spread to miners 
ad others who attempted April 1 to march on the local 
rison where previous protesters were locked up. The 
avernment imposed martial law the next day. 


honor institutions that make us lawless.” Again, when in the voter registration drives, led by Black people. 

The South End apologizes for the Greensboro verdict in the South. The idea erf free speech could only be 

by an all-white jury, it defends a two-sided justice system concretized if related to freedom as well, which, meant 

that receives plenty of protection in capitalist America. attacking the university’s participation in the Vietnam 

Marx could have written as easily today as he did war, its racist admission and hiring policies, its bank- 

in the 1840s that “The first duty of the press, therefore, rupt ideology. Nothing that was inhuman went unchal- 

is to undermine all the foundations of the existing lenged, a far different perspective than The South End’s 

political system.” exponents who plead for “free speech” as they defend 

THE FREE SPEECH MOVEMENT the racist status quo - 

it was the Free Speech Movement that initiated a Very fundamental attacks on free speech are now 

new relationship between freedom of expression and underway — from the recent burning of thousands of 

philosophy of liberation. In 1964, students at the Uni- manuals on worker health and safety in the textile in- 

versity of California at Berkeley and elsewhere found dustry, to the court-ordered imprisonment of the Uni- 

that the racist, anti-human social relations they helped versity of Texas Texonian editor for refusing to surren- 

break down during the Mississippi Freedom Summer der photo negatives of Iranians demonstrating in the 

were institutionalized on their own alienating campus. U.S. Such censorship is sure to escalate. We can, begin a 

They discovered that ideas of freedom, like ending true alternative by practicing the kind of free speech 

racist social relations, were concretized by participation that embraces free ideas. 

Massive protests against U.S. in El Salvador 


Washington D.C. 

Washington, D.C. — It took three hours May 
3 for over 50,000 activists to stream across N the 
bridge over the Potomac River to the Pentagon, 
projecting a wide range of challenges to the 
Reagan-Haig conspiracy to terrorize and abort 
the revolutionary upsurge in Central America, 
especially El Salvador. 

Coming on the heels of last month’s dramatic anti- 
nuclear, anti-war action at Harrisburg, Penn,, one sign 
capturing the mood said, “Attention Haig, we are in 
control here now.” The diversity of forces coming from 
the four comers of the country, in this largest anti-war 
demonstration since the Vietnam War and the largest 
against U.S. intervention in El Salvador yet seen, was 
even greater when viewed in the light of the multi-di- , 
mentionality expressed within the individuals. 

“I was just laid off a CETA job,” said one youth. 

“I know others, the very poor and Black will suffer 
more than me. I know what to do with my time,” he 

Why students drop out 

Detroit, Mich. — The Reagan administration is now 
considering a proposal to lower the minimum age at 
which you can drop out of school from 16 to 14. In the 
Michigan state legislature a bill has been introduced for 
this same purpose. I feel that this is the greatest proof 
that they don’t really care if kids, especially Black kids, 
get an education or not. The more they lower the age, 
the more kids are going to drop out. 

Let me tell yqu why they are dropping out at my 
school, Cooley High. Students feel that the administra- 
tion does not care. They spend a lot of money on some- 
thing like ROTC instead of something that we want, like 
Black History. My school is all Black, but there is still 
no Black History. 

It is also a problem of not having any freedom, 
even for little things. Why can’t students leave the school 
building for lunch? On a hot day, in a packed lunch 
room, you have to stay in the room. You can sneak out 
of the building, but then if you try to come back in and 
go to the rest of your classes, the security guard stops 
you at the door. Even if you have your ID card, you are 
kept out for the rest of the day. 

The guards think they are the tops of the world. 
They have favorites among the' students, and they let 
them go in and out, but -not the rest of us. Now in the 
lunch room, they have one football player at each door 
to keep students from leaving the lunch room early. 

I talked to a friend of mine about the whole drop- 
out problem. He is already out of school. He said that the 
attitude of the teachers is the biggest part of the prob- 
lem. But then he said: “It’s ridiculous to drop out at 14. 
You can’t get a job. You can’t even get one at 16. You’ll 
only be in the streets.” 

He told me that his sister went to two years of col- 
lege, and she still can’t get a job. So just going to school 
more years is no guarantee of getting a job. “With all 
the plants closing down, there is nothing to do whether 
you drop out or stay in school,” he said. The amount of 
education needed to get a good job is so expensive these 
days, that only the rich can afford it, and they will get 1 
a good job anyway. 

I feel that it is time that high school students got 
together to demand a big change in all these problems. 
Why can’t we have real education, for real jobs, with a 
little freedom and respect while we’re going to school? 

I don’t think that is too much to ask. 

—Usd, Cooley H.S. - 


added, rejoining the march. Large contingents of gay 
and lesbian activists identifying with the many struggles 
around them chanted^ “We are everywhere. We will be 
free.” A Black youth coming on his own from Balti- 
more, wore a red ribbon as a reminder of the still 
unresolved murders of Black children in Atlanta, Ga. 

Very visible were activists from the Women’s Pen- 
tagon Action, a group who anticipated with their crea- 
tive demonstration back in November, Reagan’s threat 
against liberation movements abroad and revolutionary 
forces here, especially women. 

A speaker from the Democratic Revolutionary Front 
in El Salvador said that the march convinced him that 
the majority of the American people oppose the Reagan- 
Haig conspiracy. A Latin, student from a bilingual col- 
lege in the South Bronx, feeling the vastness of energy 
of the crowd said, “Something like the greatness of 
this makes you believe there can be a real change.” 

San Francisco 

San Francisco, Cal. — Well over 10,000 people parti- 
cipated in a huge march and rally here May 3, timed to 
coincide with the Washington, 'D.C. march 'on the 
Pentagon. The dominant theme was “US Out of El 
Salvador!”, and the crowd chanted all along the line of 
march. Since the demonstration was held in San Fran- 
cisco’s largely Latino Mission district, there was a large 
Latino participation, and a lot of bi-linigualism. 

The signs were so varied' because the marchers 
did not separate today’s crises one from another. Many 
signs spoke of the Atlanta child killings, others of 
Reagan’s attacks on Women’s Liberation. A big con- 
tingent of Irish demonstrators chanted “US out of El 
Salvador, Britain out of Ireland.” Another demonstra- 
tion was held afterwards at the British embassy, in 
support of Bobby Sands. V 

Los Angeles 

Los Angeles, Calif. — More than 4,000 people parti- 
cipated in a march and rally April 18 in Los Angeles to 
show their opposition to Reagan’s militarism and sup- 
port for the ongoing freedom struggle in El Salvador. 

The rally, held on the first anniversary of the 
founding of the Democratic Revolutionary Front (FDR) 
in El Salvador, began in front of the Salvadoran em- 
bassy, where church groups, students, Salvadoran exiles 
and others joined for a march through a predominantly 
Latino neighborhood. At the rally site at McArthur 
Park the crowd chanted “Money for Jobs, Not for War 
. . . U.S. Out of El Salvador!” 

“The Reagan administration says it is Cuba and 
Russia that are fomenting the terrorism in El Salvador. 
My friends, we don’t need anybody to tell ns that our 
children are hungry,” said Victor Rubio, representative 
of the FDR, in his address to the crowd. 

Many youth spoke of the need to oppose aid to the 
Junta in order to prevent a new draft and renewed mili- 
tarism overseas. But one person I spoke with said, “We 
have so much freedom in the U.S., if only we could ex- 
tend that overseas.” 

Several of the El Salvadorans I spoke with posed a 
different view, in saying they well understood how firmly 
entrenched the U.S. already is in Central America. “The 
El Salvadorans here feel very strongly about the situ- 
ation,” one exile noted. We suffered much exploitation 
from U.S. arms while in El Salvador, and many of us 
now living in the U.S. are just as poor as we Were at 
home. At the same time most of us are treated as illegals, 
and are harassed by immigration. It is through demon- 
strations like this that we can convince people to get 
the U.S. out of El Salvador.” 

— News & Letters participants 
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Support Indian fishing rights 


BLACK'RED VIEW 


by John Alan 

Conservative politicians, nascent fascists, and an - 
assortment of closet racists, including “liberal” politi- 
cians, are rallying around the flag of “Law and Order” 
from one end of this country to the other. No less a per- 
sonage than Chief Justice Warren Burger gave the ide- 
ological method for pursuing a new war on street crime, 
when he recently suggested to the American Bar As- 
sociation that dangerous defendants should be denied 
bail, even though it may result in the denial of civil 
rights. 

In California, Governor Brown is following Justice 
Burger’s hint. His anti-crime package includes tougher 
penalties for juveniles who commit serious crimes and 
a so-called “Safety Bail" bill, which is more like preven- 
tive detention because it allows a judge to hold a defen- 
dant without bail if he or she thinks the accused is a 
potential danger to the public. 

On Capitol Hill the reactionary pack is proposing 
everything from repealing the Voting Rights Act of 1965; 
to “unleashing” the FBI and CIA; to implementing a 
misnamed “criminal reform code” that would be even 
more reoressive than the infamous S-l Bill; to the revival 
of the Un-American Activities Committee (in the form 
of the Subcommittee on Security Mid Terrorism), and 
re-instituting the death penalty. i 

PHONY CAMPAIGN 

As if to prepare the country for this “new war on 
crime in the streets” and the possible curtailment of 
civil liberties, the capitalist media is doing a high pres- 
r sure public relations job. Each day the TV, press and 
radio feature /statements from the FBI, police officials 
and Attorney General William F. Smith’s Special Com- 
mittee on street crime. Crime statistics are highly ques- 
tionable since their real usefulness has not been in the 
combatting of crime, but in 'the consolidation and the 
extension of the power of the state, the police, the dis- 
trict attorneys and the courts. 

In an ironic gesture to deter street crime, Chicago 
Mayor Jane Byrne moved into a Black housing project 
with a platoon of policemen, while at the same time 800 
people were being evicted from that same housing pro- 
ject because they shared their apartments with poor 
relatives or could not pay the rent! Street crime is a seri- 
ous problem in the Black ghettos, but so is police bru- 
tality, unemployment, bad housing and bad health. 

Street crime is part of the social totality of racism 
and poor Blacks, who suffer more as victims of street 
crime than any other segment of the population, deeply 
resent the sham of police being in the ghetto to protect 
them when their experience shows that the role of the 
police is that of oppressors. 

POLICE CRIMINALS 

In the Miami area, scene of last year’s Black revolt, 
at least three incidents of police jbrutality against Black 

Brixton revolt rocks Britain 

{Continued from Page 1) 

next week 1,000 people were stopped, and 100 arrested. 
All this preceded the April 10 revolt. 

'BOILING UP FOR AGES’ 

Brixton- was and is a depressed London borough. 
The housing shortage is enormous, and those houses 
that do stand are substandard. Rents are massive but 
many houses have been occupied by sqbatters. Black 
youth unemployment is almost 50 percent. Railton 
Road is the centre of the disaffected Black youth in 
Brixton without jobs. White and Black youth listen 
to the Reggae music while they are continually har- 
assed by the police. The police are just looking for 
trouble. A Black youth commented: “It’s been boiling 
up for ages, we just have to show the police that we 
are not going to take this oppression any longer.” 

The obsession the police and Home Affairs Min- 
ister William Whitelaw (sic) had with “outside infil- 
trators” manifested itself by them marking out the 
white youth for arrests. These white youths, however, 
also came from the local community. There were no 
“outside infiltrators.” The riot was a completely spon- 
taneous outbreak of anger against the police, what 
they are and what they represent. As locals said: 
“There were no organizers, people have been ready 
for this for years.” 

The spontaneity of the youth and middle-aged 
members of the community opened up the floodgates 
of Black resentment of this racist state. Since Brixton, 
Blacks and a minority of whites have attacked the 
police in other areas. In the East End of London, 
police cars were burned on Easter Monday. Prime 
Minister Thatcher, who was busy selling war planes 
to Saudi Arabia and denying she was a racist in India, 
may be returning to the beginning of a “long, hot ' 
summer” — not only in Northern Ireland but also in 
Britain. 


U.S. justice a sham 

people are reported each week. Nationally the Black 
press reports daily, beatings and shootings of Blacks by 
police, and even when the evidence of this brutalization 
is so overwhelming that damages are awarded to the 
Black victims, the officers are seldom penalized. 

It is this quality of American “justice” that looms 
large in Black consciousness because it is the reality of 
Black existence, even more perilous than street crimes. 
All Black Americans know and have experienced this 
duality under this repressive Administration, whose at- 
titude toward police and law was so clearly expressed 
by President Reagan’s pardon of FBI officials who have 
been convicted of breaking the law. Wliat can Blacks 
expect? 

Black politicians insist the answer to police brutality 
is the election of more Black Mayors or officials to City 
Councils, Black judges, Black police. But it is just this 
“political road” which increasingly demands that Black 
politicians give up their identities- as Blacks and repre- 
sent that abstraction known as “all the people.” Tom 
Bradley, Black Mayor of Los Angeles, just re-elected to 
his third term in "office, is a classic example whose suc- 
cess depended upon not being closely allied to any Black 
cause. And despite his long term in office, Black/police 
relationships have changed very little since the Watts 
revolt. 

Black intellectuals have yet to take up seriously the 
role of the mass Black revolts of the 1960s — those re- 
volts which placed on the agenda the entire question of 
Black American liberation by demanding the transforma- 
tion of American racist society, not its reform. If the. 
latest Black mass revolt, in Miami, has told us anything, 
it is that violent racism is integral to this society. 

It cannot be reasoned away by logic, nor held in 
abeyance by Black politicians, tolerant and tolerated. 
The racism, the hate, the violence, which permeates the 
whole of capitalist society, can be dug up by the very 
roots only when the whole of this society is itself up- 
Tooted and replaced with one where human relationships 
grow. 


I have been reading three of the new collections of 
stories, poems and essays by Black women authors: Mid- 
night Birds, Sturdy Black Bridges and Conditions: Five.* 
What is so great and new to me about them is the break 
they make with nearly 400 years of men, especially 
white men, and white women also, writing about the 
world of Black women. Now it is Black women writing 
about Black women, writing with a conscious drive, (as 
Mary Helen Washington said in her introduction to 
Midnight Birds) to “forge an identity larger than the 
one society would force on them.” t 

We are fighting against a system that, in books, 
movies and on TV only shows Black women as super- 
women or ignorant maids, criminals or sex objects; 
Against this destructive image the Black women writers’ 
movement has opened a “wide-angle lens” to view the 
real thoughts and struggles of our people. And there is 
a self-development in that movement, seen by Washing- 
ton herself when she points out the difference between 
her Black-Eyed Susans (1915) and Midnight Birds last 
year: “it is . ,. . prouder, more strong-minded, more de- 
fiant. There is open revolt against the ideologies and 
attitudes that oppress women into servitude.” 

In Midnight Birds, there is a relation to white 
women, but it is not any easy unity. Alice Walker shows 
that very strongly in her story, “Advancing Luna and 
Ida B. Wells.” Within the mind of the Black woman 
who is telling the story, there are two very different 
views of the relation to her friend, Luna, a white woman 
comrade from the Civil Rights Movement. They had 
worked together to change this society, yet when Luna 
tells how she was raped years ago by a Black man (also 
in the movement), it drives a wedge between them, and 
' sends the narrator into a dialogue with the memory of 
Ida B. Wells, the great crusader against lynch-mob 
“justice.” How should she act, and what should she 
write, if anything, about this horror? What is the impact 
of the hundreds of years when interracial rape, real or 
imagined, meant the murder of the nearest Black man? 

Many people I have talked with about this story have 
been disturbed because it ends with no answer. Or. sev- 
eral answers, all different. But to me it is revealing how 
deeply we need to dig up the poison <?f this society, how 
fully we need to reorganize our minds. 

Another point that the. collections bring out very 
well is the link between ourselves and Black women in 
Africa and the Caribbean. It is a world dimension of 
Black women they are discovering. Many of the essays 


Detroit, Mich. — The latest attack on the fishing 
rights of Native Americans in Michigan is due to come 
down May 11 from Reagan’s Secretary of the Interior, 
James Watt. Watt told right-wing Congressman Guy 
Vander Jagt that he would not renew rules allowing In- 
dians to fish with gill nets in the Great Lakes when the 
rules expire on that date: 

Ojibway fishermen, mostly from the Bay Mills reser- 
vation hear Sault Ste. Marie, have been making a living 
from gill net fishing ever since they won a court decision 
supporting their treaty rights to fish without interference 
in 1978. In the three years since then, the State of Mich- 
igan, the white middle-class “sport” fishermen, and 
white commercial fishing companies have never stopped 
trying to reverse the court decision or rtm the Bay Mills 
fishermen out of business. 

When I talked to one of the fishermen, Art LeBlanc, 
he told me that the attacks have come from many direc- 
tions. People may not know that the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources (DNR) came up with a new 
ruling last fall that forces Indian gill net fishermen to go 
out and buy a different kind of net; a much more expen- 
sive one. Buying the new nets and the licenses for fishing 
costs $80O-$l,3OO per family. The average family income 
for the whole year on Bay Mills is only about $5,500. In 
a way you could say that Watt’s May 11 decision will 
just toe the government’s way of putting Indians out of 
business formally. They have already done it to many 
fishermen economically. Only five families, have the new 
nets and licenses. 

Another way they are trying to destroy Indian rights 
is toy harassment. Some whites are still involved in dam- 
age to Injdian boats and equipment. Many of the families 
have had to put a private watch on their boats at night, 
paying Boy Mills youth $10-12 a night. Despite all the 
concern about the situation that the state claims to have, 
no one hks been arrested for these attacks. 

The Bay Mills fishermen are going to fight to get 
their licenses renewed no matter what Interior Secretary 
Watt does on May 7. They need as much support as they 
can get. 1 

—Shainape Shcapwe 


and stories in Sturdy Black Bridges take us to South 
Africa or* Trinidad, Nigeria or Barbados. Paule Mar- 
shall’s story “Return of the Native” gives you a feeling 
of the life of a Black woman in the West Indies, as she i 
deals with whether the sugar cane will get cut, whether 
the mill will close, whether her son will stay in the 
Islands or return to the U.S.A. It isn’t only her will to 
survive the hard and 'poor life in Barbados that attracts 
me. It is how the “return of the native,” bringing news 
of life in the U.S.A., convinces you that we have one 
struggle for freedom in both lands. 

This Whole outpouring of Black women’s writing 
takes place at the same time that so many Black femin- 
ist organizations have developed. Together they are try- 
ing to uncover the truth about Black women in this 1 
country. Barbara Smith expresses it in the form of trying 
to develop a “Black feminist criticism.” In her essays, 1 
Barbara Smith has brought out the idea of letters be- 
tween Black women as a form of literature, as a way of 
advancing feminism. She has highlighted the world of ’ 
Black lesbians. And she has again and again exposed 
the lies and distortions within the world of literary crit- 
icism, when it is men. Black or white, writing about 
Black women. 

Some of the distortions are still seen even when the 
“critic” is a prominent white feminist writer, and one 
who is genuinely sympathetic to Black women, like 
Adrienne Rich. Rich’s long essay in New Women’s 
Times: Feminist Review confronts the reasons why white 
women’s liberationists have never really studied or ap- 
preciated the Black women authors. She takes a deep 
look into herself and into the images of Black women, 
but to me, something is still missitig. Isn’t the true 
image of Black woman in white capitalist America first 
of all a revolutionary image, an image of women as 
thinkers and leaders in a mass movement for freedom? 

I do not feel that it is enough to recognize that 
omission of Black women “warps the model, distorts 
the scenery, limits insight and vision,” as Rich does. 
What is needed is to see how Black women have in fact 
'been a central part of the force and Reason for uprooting 
all of this attti -human capitalist society. There, is no way 
to §scape seeing Black woman as revolutionary, once 
Black women begin to uncover our own images. 

1 \ — Tommie Hope 

"Midnight Birds, ed. by Mary Helen Washington, Doubleday, 1980. 
Sturdy Blfldfc Bridges, ed, by Roseann Bell, Bettye Parker, and 
Beverly Guy-Sheftoll. Doubleday, 1979. 

Conditions: Fire/ ed. by Lorraine Bethel and Barbara Smith. Condi- 
tions, 1979 (P.O. Box 56, Brooklyn, NY 11215). 


Black women seek new image in stories, poems, essays 
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Thousands of Azanians protest rent increases Letter from Zimbabwean 


Mass protests were organised over the weekend of 
April 4-5 at Tembisa, Evaton and other Black ghettoes 
in Sopth Africa, against rent increases of 33 percent or 
more imposed by apartheid Administration Boards. In 
Tembisa, jn two meetings each attended by more than 
1,000 people, residents introduced the newly-formed 
Tembisa Residents’ Action Committee to fight against 
the high rent and appeal for unity of action among the 
residents. ■ 

The police fired tear gas into the meeting held at 
Tembisa Congregational Church. The people were forced 
to leave the chdrch and regroup on the field where police 
with tear gas and dogs provoked the crowds again. Vio- 
lence broke out in the pandemonium that followed. The 
police fired gunshots wounding at least one person. 
Bottle stores, beerhalls and vehicles of the East Rand 
Administration were Set alight. 

Similar anti-rent increase meetings were held in 
other areas at the same time. The violence spread to 

i Black youth spark L A rally 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The environment of fear and 
hatred over the Atlanta killings brought out the outrage 
of the Black community here, April 3. A large demon- 
stration was held to express solidarity with the families 
of the dead children in Atlanta, as well as to commemo- 
rate the 13th anniversary of Martin Luther King’s as- 
sassination. 

Over' 5,000 community residents were involved in 
this march, and another 1,000 turned out for a separate 
! rally, April 4, to protest the chain of vicious murders. 

I The April 3 rally showed how serious the Black youth 
are about the Atlanta killings, for many showed up three 
hours ahead of time in an attempt to convince others to 
i participate. A group of youths blocked traffic near 
Lafayette Park during rush hour, holding signs reading 
- “Save the Children of Atlanta” and handed out green 
ribbons to passing pedestrians and motorists. A group 
of high school students chanted “We are with the chil- 
dren of Atlanta.” 

f The rally later that evening at McArthur Park heard 
speakers attack both the Atlanta killings and the rise of 
the racist climate that has spawned them. The pre- 
dominantly-Blaek crowd consisted almost entirely of 
working people and unemployed youth. One speaker, 
talking of the need to pass one more abstract law as the 
| solution to stopping the rise of the KKK, was met with 
shouts of “Drop the Klan in the middle of us and we’ll 
j take care of them.” 

Despite the efforts of some professional politicians 
i to dominate the rally, the very fact that so many com- 
[ munity residents, students, working people and un- 
employed youth came together created something very 
1 new. It is this kind of demonstration that can forge 
new organizational beginnings for the anti-racist move- 
1 ment. 

— Black youth 

Warsaw uprising memorial 

! Chicago, 111. — I was one of about 500 people who 
; went to a commemoration on April 5, of the Warsaw 
f Ghetto Uprising of April, 1943. As one speaker, Zalman 
► Emyanitoff said, it wasn’t just a memorial — all our 
activities are part of a fight against Nazism. 

Various speakers pointed out the rising anti-Semitism 
^ all over Europe, from South Africa to Mexico, and from 
Poland to the U.g. Part of the proof was the mass 
marches against Nazism in Belgium and France. 

v Citing the racist killings in Atlanta, Buffalo, and 
Mobile, Emyanitoff said, “You can’t separate the fight 
of any group for a decent life from that of another.” In 
fact, a few Black people came — though it was in a 
predominantly white area — and many people were 
wearing green ribbons as relminders of the Atlanta 
murders. 

' The main speaker, Irving Steinberg, also brought up 
the connection between racism and economic hardship, 
the Christian Right, and the government. He mentioned 
that known neo-Nazis are still on the Paris police force; • 
that the Klan and the Nazis in the U.S. have been run- 
ning candidates, and won some elections; and that the 
KKK and Nazi murderers in Greensboro, N.C. got off 
scot-free. . 

The audience applauded the loudest when he said 
that any group advocating genocide must not be allowed 
to exist, and that a movement to fight fascism must 
have many women as participants and leaders. 

Unfortunately, despite having spoken of the lessons 
for today of the uprising that “galvanized the resistance 
forces all over the world,” Steinberg > wanted the masses 
to defeat racism not by rising up *and uprooting this 
racist society, but by asking Congress to enforce the 
' laws it already doesn’t enforce, and to pass more. 

— Marxist-Humanist youth 
* ? - : . • 


other towns in the Vaal area including Evaton, Easter- 
ville and Sebokeng where bottle stores, shops and PUTCO 
buses were burnt or damaged. 

Hours after these protest meetings, the police raided 
Soweto, Tembisa and other areas detaining at least 12 
leaders of community organisations and the Azanian 
Peoples’ Organisation (AZAPO) in an effort to intimi- 
date the people and stem their revolt against the rent 
increases and police brutality. This latest clampdown is 
part of an endless harassment by the apartheid regime 
to repress and stifle AZAPO in working with the people 
to organise resistance on a mass scale. 

This resistance includes the bus boycott, now in its 
tenth month in the Petersburg, Tzaneen and Potgieter- 
srust area of the Northern Transvaal At least 17 AZAPO 
officials have been detained in connection with this 
boycott. 

AZAPO needs support to continue its activity across 
the country. The Black Consciousness Movement of Aza- 
nia (BCMA), itself operating under extreme financial 
difficulties, gives support to AZAPO and its work. We 
need assistance to continue our wdrk supporting AZAPO 
and the mass struggles of our people and to continue 
sending financial assistance into the country. We appeal 
to you to send a donation to AZAPO through: BCMA, 42 
Danbury Street, London N1 8JU England. 



Azanian rent strikers were joined in their struggle by 
Black Municipality Workers Union members, including 
sanitation workers who had paralyzed Johannesburg 
with a strike in July, 1980. The BMWU president, 
Joseph Mavi, celebrates with supporters March 4 after 
being acquitted of Labor Relations Act charges. 


A Window "on Soweto by Joyce Sikakane: International 
Defense Sc Aid Fund for Southern Africa, London . 

“Life in Soweto starts at about 4 a.m.” This is how 
Joyce Sikakane, a Black South African, woman, brings 
the reader into the life of Soweto. The book is of many 
lives from the shantytowns of those who had the barest 
minimum for survival, to the Black “upper middle-class 
suburbs’’ (indoor plumbing) of Sophiatown and Alexan- 
dra Township that were subsequently demolished. Out 
of shantytowns and destroyed suburbs arose the ghet- 
toes of Soweto in the 1950s. 

Sikakane presents every aspect of Soweto life — 
from work registration, to medical services, from edu- 
cation to food, credit and the economics of everyday 
life as well as sports and culture. 

It is a revealing work. One which takes in the 
South African women of Soweto: 

“The girl is on tip-toe gently holding a chamberpot 
lest it spill on sortieone’s feet or the floor. Near the 
door she carefully puts it on the floor, opens the door, 
picks up the pot and puts it down on the ground out- 
side and quickly shuts the door. She picks up the pot 
and rushes to empty it in the lavatory. Once outside, 
drops of urine falling on the ground do not call for 
retribution . 

“A hostel for single women was built in Mzimhlope, " 
just a stone’s throw from a male one. This hostel houses 
800 women. It consists of four-roomed blocks each with 
a common bathroom. Two occupants share a room. The 
‘single’ women inmates are mostly domestic servants, 
factory workers and ofice teamakers. They are women 
who, during the mass urban removals and resettlements, 
were found to be without spouses. Some of them are 
‘push-outs’ from the Soweto housing system. The latter 
group are girls of working age — 46 years upwards ac- 
cording to .the government law which compels African 
women to carry reference books and thus if they are not 
at school should be employed . . . 

“The only maternity hospital for African women 


My opinion is that things are going to keep the 
same direction in Zimbabwe — the process of stabiliza- 
tion and nation-building is a delicate issue indeed. Peo- 
ple have to unlearn a lot about the past and take the 
situation in more realistic terms. Zimbabwe’s situation is 
peculiar in that it was born out of war, while most Afri- 
can countries attained independence through a planned 
decolonization program. 

But I’m optimistic, and I fully, support the ZANU- 
ZAPU government at home. The shootings in Bulawayo 
between the former guerrillas of ZANU and ZAPU 
were engineered, I thinks by disappointed individuals 
who thought that the revolution is just brawn and no 
brainwork. We have passed the stage of the gun and 
now we have entered phase two of the revolution, one of ■/ 
attending to the needs of the people as a whole. 

A lot of people who spent their time dreaming of 
ministerial jobs are really getting the shocks of their 
lives because the government’s emphasis is on efficiency 
not rhetoric. People like Edgar Tekere and the like 
don’t belong in phase two. They may have been good 
.during the bush-war days but now they have been over- 
taken by the development of events. 

Namibia will be next now that Zimbabwe is gone. 
South Africa is reeling morevand more to the defensive; 
it can’t stop the winds of change in Southern Africa. It 
may take a little longer to liberate but* it won’t be too 
long from now. 

The moral fibre and the fighting spirit of the racist 
Boers is eroding day by day. The victory in Zimbabwe 
was also a defeat on the part of all the forces that op- 
posed changes, South Africa included. Of course they 
have been waiting for the Reagan Presidency to come 
on stage so they can have a strong partner on the inter- 
national podium like the UN where the U.S. would 
always veto any resolutions in favor of South Africa. 

But I don’t think that will be the case. Military ad- 
ventures don’t solve political problems but only worsen 
them. If Ronald Reagan thinks that he can reverse the 
trend of development in Angola by resuming aid to Sa- 
vimbi, then I think there’s something radically wrong 
with him logically. He will have to learn that sitting in 
the White House isn’t as easy as shooting a movie. 

In Zimbabwe, people thought that we would be 
driven into the arms of the Soviets. We know that the 
Soviets are just as bad too, because they oppress their 
own people at home, not at all different from the Amer ; 
ican administrations, past or present. People are very 
much aware of this fact. The more the ntSSSes under- 
stand politics the better. Unfortunately many African 
countries suffer not only from normal illiteracy but 
political illiteracy too. In most countries this is done 
purposely in order to maintain the status quo of the 
ruling elite class. 

— Zimbabwean student 

on Soweto' 

in the whole of Johannesburg is at Baragwanath. It is 
reserved for pregnant women who work as domestic 
servants and who live in the domestic quarters ,of the 
white residential areas or in the single-sex hostels. This 
is done for two reasons: first the apartheid regime would 
not tolerate the birth of black babies in a white area, 
although by accident some babies decide to come be- 
fore time, and are thus born at a white man’s premises. 
Secondly, it is done so as to record babies who are not 
supposed to qualify for the Section 10 permit because 
their mothers in the hostels do not qualify, babies who 
have to be sent to the homelands as soon as their 
mothers get discharged . . . ” 

We follow her own story as a journalist for the 
Rand Daily Mail. After writing stories on political trials 
and strikes of African workers, Sikakane herself was 
jailed under the South African Terrorism Act. The story 
of her interrogation and confinement is one of the most 
harrowing accounts in the book. 

The writing is powerful, and yet there were two 
aspects of life in. South Africa that I wish she would 
have written more about. One is that we don’t see the 
Soweto of 1976, the year of the uprising. In part this 
was because Sikakane was forced into exile in 1973. 

Yet she does write of the beginnings of the Black Con- 
sciousness Movement that “immediately launched "an 
attack on the systems of philosophy of separate devel- 
opment.” How revealing a further discussion 61 the 
movement and its relation to South African women 
might have been. 

Second, it would have been invaluable for the 
reader to see in greater detail the life of the worker 
who journeys out into Johannesburg every day. The 
Soweto Window extends beyond the ghetto to the heart 
of the city where South African society lives on Black 
labor. 

Still, Sikakane’s book is an important experience, 
not only of the author, but' for the reader. 

— Diane Lee 


U.S. Black feminist looks through 'A Window 
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by Peter Mallory and Kevin A. Barry 


Reverberations of Polish revolt felt throughout state - capitalist world 


Polish workers have continued to deepen and to ex- 
tend the revolt begun last summer. In March, Commu- 
nist Party thugs beat up and sent to the hospital several 
peasant and worker union leaders who had been cam- 
paigning for recognition of a peasant union in the town 
of Bydgoszcz. 

The response was a spontaneous strike of 500,000 
workers the very next day without waiting for the go 
ahead from the national union, Solidarity. When the 
government still refused to punish the party thugs, it 
became a four-hour nationwide general strike of 13 mil- 
lion workers on March 27. 

As in Czechoslovakia in 1968, rank-and-file CP mem- 
'bers are calling for change. At a recent convention of 
750 rank-and-file party members, a delegate from Bydgo- 
szcz stated: “We have to break radically with 36-year-old 
habits of inner party life. We are convinced that the 
biggest brake on reforms is the party itself.” 

Students and peasants represent a different type of 
ally for the workers’ movement. Poland’s 3.5 million in- 
dependent peasants have won the right to form their 
own union, “Rural Solidarity,” led by 23-year-old Jan 
Kulaj. 

V The reverberations of the Polish upheaval have 
begun to be felt elsewhere in the state-capitalist world. 
In Rumania, food shortages have apparently led to strikes 
and demonstrations, although few details have as yet 


slipped out of that vicious totalitarian regime. 

Inside the Russian-controlled republics, i,000 stu- 
dents demonstrated March 23, and again a week later, 
when the government sought to restrict the already 
limited right of the people of the province of Georgia to 
have their own language and culture taught at the Uni- 
versity of Tiflis. Last fall, several hundred Estonian stu- 
dents engaged in similar protests against their Russian 
overlords, in that occupied land near the Polish border. 

Early this year, Russian worker activist Alexei Niki- 
tin took a Western reporter on a tour of the Donetsk 
coal mines at considerable risk to himself and to the 
other workers who dared to be interviewed. The report- 
ers heard stories of miners’ rotten living conditions in a 
country which can fly people into space — cold water 
flats, kerosene stoves for cooking and cramped living 
space. According to many people, “If you complain to 
some higher authorities, they refer it to the lower au- 
thorities who ignore the complaints. The union is worth- 
less.” Nikitin and others like him have been tortured in 
Russian psychiatric prisons. 

In Yugoslavia, Albanian students rioted against na- 
tional oppression of the Albanian minority, resulting in 
the most serious disturbance an Yugoslavia in many 
years. In truth, the entire state-capitalist world is finding 
itself faced with the spectre of the revolutionary prole- 
tariat of Poland in the form of its own restless masses. 


(We received the following letter from Polish exile- 
activist Vrszula Wislanka.) 

The official recognition of Rural Solidarity shows 
once again that it is masses’ own self-development and 
not outside definitions — like the government’s claim 
that private peasants are not workers, or threats of a 
Russian invasion in order to limit the union’s demands 
— that continues to move the Polish movement forward. 

There are signs of stress within the union itself be- 
cause of a retreat from the new stage reached last August 
when all were participants in the decision-making. Anna 
Walentynowicz has been demanding the realization of the 
Aiigust strike decisions (for which she has been removed 
from the Gdansk local’s leadership); Karol Modzelewski 
resigned his post as Solidarity’s spokesman because de- 
cisions of the union’s National Committee were not made 
democratically, and Andrzej Gwiazda has published an 
open letter to Lech Walesa calling his decision to call 
off the national strike in March “autocratic.” 

The government will no doubt continue to provoke 
the union, whether by openly attacking unionists as in 
Bydgoszcz; or persecuting leading intellectuals, as has 
been the case with Kuron and Michnik, in whose defense 
miners from the Walbrzych local decided on a warning 
strike in March; or the latest parliamentary ban on all 
strikes for two months. The union’s answer can only 
come from its self-confidence and self-development. But 
can it develop without a vision of total freedom? 


Ireland 

As we go to press, Bobby Sands lies in Belfast’s 
Maze Prison at death’s door, having spent over two 
months on hunger strike since March 1 demanding the 
restoration by Britain of political status for 600 jailed 
members of the Irish Republican movement. Three Other 
“H-Block” prisoners — Frank Hughes, Raymond McCreesh 
and Pat O’Hara— are also on hunger strike, insisting that 
they be allowed to wear their own clothes; associate 
freely among themselves; do no prison work; receive 
one visit, one letter and one parcel a week; and receive 
normal “good time” remission of their sentences. 

The response of British Prime Minister Thatcher, 
touring South Asia and the Middle East, was to refuse 
all negotiations, righteously proclaiming that “a crime is 
a crime is a crime”. Her propaganda machine was mean- 
while working overtime, spreading lies that “when 
Sands dies, the IR& will burn down Catholic neighbor- 
hoods and blame it oh the Protestants.” What they could 
riot hide are the 12,000 British troops jammed into the 
six counties of Northern Ireland, their “legal” right-wing 
auxiliaries, or the proliferation of murderous neo-fascist 
para-military organizations, including the Ulster Volun- 
teer Force and the Red Hand Commando. All are de- 
signed to insure the perpetuation of British rule in an 
Ulster shaken by revolt continuously since 1969. 

The election of Bobby Sands to Parliament April 9 
dealt a severe blow to Britain’s attempts to convince all 
that only a “tiny minority” was dissatisfied with the 
status quo. The more than 30,000 votes for Sands under- 
lined the continuing mass support in Ulster for freedom 
from British military rule, mass unemployment and 
minimum wages. 

There is no doubt that the size of the marches and 
rallies all across Northern Ireland in the past weeks are 
an indication of the upsurge sure to follow if the hunger 
strikers die. Such revolts have been ceaseless in Ireland, 
from the Rebellion of 1798 through the Fenian move- 
ment and the Irish Land Leagues of Marx’s time to the 
Easter Rebellion of 1916. Ireland unfree has indeed 
never been at peach. In the struggles ahead, much will 
depend on whether a banner is raised that is not limited 
to Irish independence, but extends to a vision of genuine 
socialist revolution. 

El Salvador 

When one of the oldest continuous military dictator- 
ships is dubbed the defense line of the “Free World” by 
Rea’gan-Haig, the bourgeois media cave in and report the 
“facts” as they emanate from the Pentagon-State Depart- 
ment propaganda machine. When thousands of El Sal- 
vadorans — worker, peasant and middle class, but above 
all youth — join the guerrillas of the Democratic Revo- 
lutionary Front, we are told that the lack of open demon- 
strations and strikes in the streets (which had always 
been massacred by the military) shows a decline in sup- 
port for the revolution. 

When over, 15,000 have been murdered so far by the 
military (and this in a country with a population of only 
4.5 million), we are told -that these killings are “by the 



Fascism is alive and well and living in: A.) Argentina, 
B.) Bolivia, C.) Chile, D.) Guatemala, E.) El Salvador, 
F.) all of the above. 


Left and the Right.” When an estimated 1,500 peasant 
refugees in the province of Morazon are murdered March 
27 after they hid in caves from the military terror, and 
this is reported to the world by the Legal Aid Office of 
the Archbishop of San Salvador, the U.S. media treats 
this as a “rumor,” if it is reported at all. After all, re- 
porters are not allowed in Morazon Province. At the 
same time, vague rumors from the State Department of 
Russian, Cuban and Nicaraguan military aid to the rebels 
in 1980 are reported as “fact,” 

The truth is that every massacre, every “sweep” 
through a province like Morazon only heightens the 
masses’, determination that nothing could be worse than 
“their own” military regime. After almost 50 years of 
the “peace of the cemetery” following the massacres by 
the military of 30,000 peasant and worker rebels in 1932, 
El Salvador’s people have declared war on their military 
rulers and the landed oligarchy of the 14 families which 
they prop up. As in 1932, the revolutionary upsurge 
comes at a time when the world economic crisis of capi- 
talism forced cutbacks in the already starvation wages 
and living conditions of the masses. ' 

Throughout Central America, from Southern Mexico 
to Guatemala, and from Honduras to Costa Rica to El 
Salvador, unrest is spreading in the wake of the fall of 
the hated and powerful Somoza dictatorship in the 1979 
Nicaraguan Revolution. 


West Germany 

West Germany has recently experienced one of the 
largest youth movements in Europe. Over 100 apartments 
are occupied in West Berlin by young squatters. In De- 
cember, thousands of youth battled police and smashed 
windows along West Berlin’s fashionable Kurfuerstendam 
after police evicted squatters from a house. 

Since then squatters have occupied buildings in, 
many cities, but police have not usually tried to carry 
out any further evictions. Police did evict and arrest 
youths in Nuremburg, a city controlled by Franz Josef 
Strauss’ ultra-rightist party, but in much of the country 
• there is widespread sympathy for the youth. 

Berlin’s housing shortage is terrible, as is the case 
in many other European and U.S. cities. No “profit” can 
be made by building inexpensive housing. As unemploy- 
ment and rents skyrocket, young people cannot afford 
places to live. Youth also oppose the government be- 
cause of its nuclear power plants, its allowing U.S. nu- 
m clear weapons for “defense,” and its collaboration with 
U.S. imperialism in El Salvador. 

But something more total than any of these points 
is involved too — a rejection of a rotten bourgeois soci- 
ety built up since World War II. It is a veneer of democ- 
racy covering over a Western power bloc vying with an 
Eastern one over barbed wire and fortifications dividing 
Germany, and with the threat of nuclear destruction 
ever present. 

It is this type of feeling which has made the phrase 
“No Future” a slogan of the young squatters and other 
protesters. “No Future” is their description both of the 
capitalist social order in which they grew up and of their 1 
own prospects to live a fully human life within it. 

Corporate Welfare 

In these days of Reagan’s meat axe approach to pro- 
grams for the poor of America, it is refreshing to see 
that all the distressed are not suffering equally. 

Take the case of Mr. Spyros Solon Skouras. Seems 
as if he had a little problem of an overdue mortgage on 
his wholly-owned Prudential Shipping line, one million 
dollars to be exact. We know how distressed he was be- 
cause millions of other people are having that problem 
these days. 

Mr. Reagan, kind soul, dashed to his aid with $2.6 
million, which he can repay over the, next ten years. His 
feeling was that in case of war, he just might need the 
use of the five ships that Mr. Skouras personally owns. 

Not that Mr. Skouras is among the “truly deserving 
needy.” He also owns another three ships under the PSS 
Corporation and charters two others. Last month he had 
another loan of $6,150,000 and received a gift from the 
government of $14 million in subsidies, amounting to a 
total of $548 million he has received in subsidies since 
he started the Prudential lines. For the next year he is 
to get another $14 million plus $3 million to diversify 
the capacity of his ships. 

Mr. Skouras claims that his best customers, who owe 
him the most money, are slow payers. They are the 
governments of Egypt and Rumania. 

So, you see, Reagan knows how t.o help those in 
trouble. - 
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New opening to the Left in Europe 

Socialist victory 


in French 



election 


by Peter Mallory 

The May 11 victory of Francois Mitterrand, 
leader of the Socialist Party, over Giscard d’Es- 
taing, for the post of President of France by over 
a million votes was celebrated in the streets at 
the Bastille, symbol of revolutionary France ever 
since the great French Revolution. Whether the 
present little revolution in electioneering will develop 
into any such great revolution is to be doubted. But, 
compared to die reactionary antics of the Reagan-Haig 
Administration here and that of Thatcher in Britain, the 
Socialist victory in France does create a new opening to 
the Left. 

Mitterrand campaigned oh the platform of a 35-hour 
wcct, a 10 percent increase in the minimum wage, a 20 
percent increase in aid to the elderly and 50 percent 
increase in rent assistance for the poor. He called for 
nationalization of all banks and certain sectors of in- 
dustry. With unemployment officially reaching 1.66 mil- 


lion people and inflation at 14 percent, his victory was 
not a great surprise. 

WHAT ABOUT THE COMMUNISTS? 

Mitterrand’s victory came with the help of the 500,- 
000 member Communist Party, which has been steadily 
losing influence among French workers. Over the last 
year they have lost 100,000 members and their vote de- 
clined by 25 percent. They still control the largest trade 
union in France, the General Labor Confederation 
(CGT), with its two million members. However, there is 
no reason to give the Communists the two million mem- 
bership. Quite the contrary. Just as May, 1968 revealed 
how deep were the divisions between the Communist 
leadership and the rank-and-file so that they forced the 
CP to join the near-uprising of the students, so, present- 
ly, the CP members have just showed in union elections 
that many thousands of them voted for the Socialists. 

A look hack into history will show that the Com- 
munists, like the Socialists, run back to capitalist em- 
brace when the masses really hunger for workers’ power. 
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; In Great Britain 


World view 

1 have asked the Editor, 
Charles Denby, to allow me 
to use this column to show 
the world view of Indignant 
Heart: A Black Worker’s 
Journal — Raya Dunayevs- 
kaya. 


I ' . ■ 

Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Testament, by 
, Charles Denby (London: Pluto Press, 1980) 

In this extremely moving book, a Black worker, 
l formerly known as Matthew Ward, recounts his life 
from lowly beginnings in the semi-slavery of the U S. 
South to the hurly-burly of the giant motor firms at 
Detroit in the North. The book is a vivid account of 
■ the racism and exploitation he suffers and witnesses. 

1 Against this sombre' background it is not without humor, 

| and one finds it difficult not to laugh at many of the 
f incidents he recalls when the situation he is in is 
, enough to bring tears to your eyes. 

f- While Denby has every reason for feeling bitter 
1 about his experience, he is not without hope. He was 
involved in many successful struggles of workers against 
the motor bosses and union bureaucrats. Particularly 
interesting is his account of the civil rights movement 
and such things as the Montgomery Bus Boycott and 
other campaigns in the 1950s, and the massive civil, 
rights march on Washington in 1963. 


of Indignant Heart' 


In Germany 


Charles Denby 

JJm ^eicltftenjuuul dbn Welt 



Sn sdtwarzer Arbeiter erzahlt sein Leben. 
Rot buchVerlagBefiin -Aus der Reihe. 


German title: 


Denby's optimism is reflected in his editorship of 
the American -Marxist Humanist paper News & Letters, 
while treating their everyday subject matter in quite 
a theoretical way, he never loses touch with everyday 
experiences of ordinary workers. To British readers 
the sections on the various political groups in the book, 
such as the Communists, Trotskyists, etc. are very sim- 
ilar to the situation over here where these groups are 
constantly jostling for power in the union and other 
movements, often trampling over the interests of the 
"shop floor workers engaged in day to day struggles 
against management and union bureaucracy. 

We cannot recommend this book too highly. It is 
available in a British edition from Pluto Press; unfor- 
tunately the title has been changed to A Black Work- 
er's Te stamen t and not Journal. 

— Reprinted from Hyde Park Socialist 
London, England 
Winter 198681 


In the Richest Country 
in the World 

published by Rotbuch Verlag, Berlin 
available from News & Letters 

In America 

Throughout the book Denby wants to show how the 
Blanks were suppressed both in the North and in the 
South. In the South it was done openly, whereas in the 
North it was more Sophisticated. 

1 Denby returned to the auto factory again in Detroit 
in 1943, and by this time the auto industry had unions. 
The unions were controlled to a large extent by the bur- 
eaucrats. The unions were geared only to help the whites. 
The Blacks never got a fair deal. The Black workers had 
( Continued on Page 18) 


In 1936 the Popular Front government under Leon Blum 
had a clear mandate from the workers, a clear majority 
in parliament, the backing of a general strike and a 
wave of sit-down strikes, the first in French history. 
Clearly the question of workers’ power was high on the 
agenda. 

That was the last thing that the leadership of the 
Socialist and Communist Parties wanted. The Commu- 
nists refused support except on specific issues; Blum 
vacillated and the opportunity was lost. Fascist power 
consolidated in Germany. Stalin signed the Hitler-Stalin 
Pact, which was supported by the French Communist 
Party. Germany occupied France, ended the Popular 
Front government, and produced the Vichy regime, the 
French government that served their German fascist 
masters. 

Closer to our day, the election seven years ago 
showed a solid block «f workers’ votes for Mitterrand, 
when Giscard won by a scant half-million votes. That 
election was lost due to the betrayal of the Communists 
and the pusillanimity of the Socialist leadership. 

What remains great, and gives cause for optimism, 
is that a solid block of 50 percent of the electorate is fed 
up with the status quo and is ready for a change. 

The French capitalists and the Reagan-Haig A dmin 
istratioa are quite alarmed that a Socialist is Ma sm m m mmg 
power. Mitterrand promises to nationalize all hanking. 
French banking is now 66 percent nationalized and seems 
to survive. He has also promised to nationalize same 
segments of French, industry. Twelve percent of French 
industry Is not nationalized and if the industries that 
Mitterrand has indicated are due for nationalization are 
consummated, it will bring the grand total of French 
nationalization to only 17 percent of industrial cap acity. 

Government ownership of industry is not, by itself, 
the solution to the problems of any country. Without 
workers’ eontrol of the factories, the same exploitation 
of the worker continues with the state in the role of the 
exploiter in place of the individual capitalist. Stalinist 
Russia, Maoist China and the string of their so-called 
Communist satellites bear witness to these facts of life. 
Nationalization, without workers’ control, can only 
strengthen and reinforce state-cap* talism, not build 
socialism. " v > 

LEFT OPENING IN ITALY AND GERMANY? 

Immediately following the French elections came 
the referendum on abortion in Italy. There, an over- 
whelming majority of the workers voted to retain the 
liberal abortion -law. The bill to abolish abortion was 
backed by the Pope who was loudest, all the Catholic 
hierarchy and the neo-fascists. One woman when inter- 
viewed said, “Abortion is a matter too important for a 
mere man, not even the Pope to decide.” And the woman 
was a Catholic! There is no doubt whatever that the 
Women’s Liberation Movement is a force in Italy. 

In Germany, Helmut Schmidt is in deep trouble. 
Smarting from his defeat in the Berlin municipal elec- 
tions, he sent a telegram of congratulations to Mitter- 
rand, but placed a personal phone call to his old friend 
Giscard to offer condolences. He might as well have 
offered it to himself since what hurt deepest wasn’t the 
loss to the right-wing Christian Democrats, but the fact 
that it was the Left, that gained. It is the left-wing Alter- 
native List — who strongly oppose NATO and who have 
been brought into the parliament in West Berlin for the 
(Continued on Page 10) 
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WOMAN a REASON 


Fanon and womens liberation 


by Diane Lee 

This year marks 20 years since the death of Frantz 
Fanon. One of the greatest aspects of Fanon was his 
ability to capture the revolutionary subjectivity o£ the 
African masses, including that of the African woman. 

In A Dying Colonialism, Fanon wrote on the Al- 
gerian woman: “In the mountains, women helped the 
guerilla during halts or when convalescing after a wound 
or a case of typhoid contracted in the djebel. But de- 
ciding to incorporate women as essential elements, to 
have the revolution depend on their presence and their 
action in this or that sector was obviously a . . . revo- 
lutionary step. To have the revolution rest at any point 
on their activity was an important choice." 

In this particular chapter, “Algeria Unveiled," Fanon 
had traced what process the woman goes through in the 
liberation struggle for Algeria as not separate from her 
own liberation struggle. Fanon beautifully explains the 
gradual process of an Algerian woman’s fight through 
weakening the traditions of that male-dominated society, 
especially of the family. 

v WOMEN’S LIBERATION AS CATEGORY 

And yet, as great a revolutionary as Fanon was, he 
was still not able to completely grasp the fullness of 
what it means to make women’s liberation a category of 
.revolution. When Fanon began to see how the French 
colonizer was attempting to use the issue of women’s lib- 
eration to drive a wedge into the struggle against French 
/ colonialism, he retreated by denying the male chauvin- 
ism of the Algerian man, and went back to the Algerian 
“tradition” in opposition to French rule. 

My point here is not to open a debate on Fanon’s 



WRITE ON! 


Open to the Sun: A Bilingual Anthology of Latin- 
American Women Poets, ed. Nora Jacquez Wieser (Van 
Nuys, Perivale Press, 1979, 279 pp., $8.50). 

If Ms. Wieser did not intend this to be a revolution- 
ary feminist anthology, the poets themselves have sub- 


verted her editorial plan. From 1910 to today their one 
t: and t 


continuous theme is revolt: and though sometimes forced 
to camouflage their meaning with symbols, they do not 
separate th&r protest and critique of an oppressive so- 
ciety from their own specific oppression as women. - 

I hope that this beautiful book — the first such pub- 
lished here since 1945 — will be followed soon by others. 
In the words of Uruguayan Nancy Barcelo, the poets 
“ball and there is no time to lose/they turn and there is 
no time to lose/they take our pulse/they measure us/ 
they demand our conscience/and there is no time/no 
time more time to lose.” ' - — D.W. 
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Work. It is rather to say that 20 years later it is evident 
that the concept of women’s liberation is now so deep 
that we must never separate the concept of woman as 
revolutionary, from that of woman as reason. No separa- 
tion between her activity within the revolution, her lib- 
eration as a woman, and her creativity as a thinker in 
working out the direction for a new society, can any 
longer be tolerated. 

It is this grasping of woman as revolutionary subject 
and reason that I as a Black woman feel is particularly 
crucial. Black women, nationally and internationally, his- 
torically and today, have continually represented this 
unity of thought and activity, of reason and revolution. 

What sharply brought this to my mind recently was 
the experience I had in giving a presentation and listen- 
ing to the discussion in a sociology class in New York, 
attended by 15 working women, Black and white, who 
are interested in the Women’s Liberation Movement. 
Part of the discussion centered on Black women in Af- 
rica and America. The white women asked several ques- 
tions — one of them being: “Why do we discuss Black 
women’s struggles? There are many wornem-who struggle. 
This includes Native Americans, Hispanics and poor 
white women.” 


Selma, Lord Selma: Girlhood Memories of the Civil- 
Rights Days, by Sheyann Webb and Rachel West Nelson 
as told to Frank Sikora (The University of Alabama 
Press, University, Alqbama, 19 80. $9.95.) 

Sheyann Webb was 8 years old and Rachel West Nel- 
son 9 when they fought for their freedom in Selma, Ala- 
bama in the 1965 voting rights drive. In interviews 
pieced together by Frank Sikora, Webb and Nelson speak 
of how they felt compelled to be a part of the move- 
ment, of their remembrances of Dr. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., of the freedom songs which they helped lead, of "the 
marches and the police beatings and jailings, of fear of 
death and the actual death of friends and freedom 
fighters. 

What this wonderful book shows so clearly is how 
the passion to be free is a dimension of the population 
as a whole — men, women and children. In relation to 
their own families, these two girls were the leaders — 
inspiring their parents to join the movement. This book 
shows concretely how much the freedom movement owes 
to the genius of young children. — T.M. 


BLACK WOMEN’S EXPERIENCE 

One Black womay responded by saying, “That is 
definitely true, but I would like to talk about my own 
experience on how Black and white women are sepa- 
rated. I joined the army for economic reasons. Yet, when 
I entered, the- jobs weren’t any better for Black women 
than anywhere else. White women were always upgraded 
and given the lightest duties in clerical work. But the 
Black women who had the clerical jobs, were also forced 
to do more menial tasks — even something as trivial as 
picking leaves off of fences!” 

Everyone agreed that this was an important example. 
Still, a white woman, who earlier raised the question 
of getting a career, asked, “But isn't it true that all 
Black and white women are asters?” One young Black 
woman heatedly responded by asking, “If that is so true 
— - why don’t you go down to 116th street, knock on 
someone’s door and say ‘We are sisters’. And then, try 
to live in her place for one week!” But another white 
woman said", “You can’t concentrate on the separation. 
Aren’t We talking about women as thinkers?” 

This exchange brought into focus that there are 
specific conditions that Black women are forced to live 
under and these issues have to be confronted. If we do 
not talk about these specific conditions, we will never 
know how Black women have fought historically, and 
are today fighting, to overcome their oppression. And, 
more importantly, there will only be an abstract unity or 
a false unity of Black and white women’s liberationists; 
not a unity that can help to overcome the racist, sexist, 
class-ridden reality we all face. 

The idea of women’s liberation is beginning to be 
discussed today by women, Black as well as white, who 
see it as concrete in their lives. Women’s liberation is 
an idea whose time has come. This discussion by many 
women who relate the history and the todayness of 
Black women as revolutionary will move that idea for- 
ward towards its full social realization. 


International Women s Day 

March 8, 1981 


Dedicated especially to the working women 
of South East Asia 


Missing now, the shouts and cries 
of a subordinate consciousness. 

Breaking through the tears and braces 
of a long-felt dream of same-ness/ 

we could have been molded together 
as leaves cling together 
when they have fallen, and are 
trampled in the cold, dark snow. 


Vivid pictures of the past stream by — 
pictures of heroism, of dignity 
are women’s realm because no sooner do 
the banners lie, than women clean 
and iron them to spy a better vision 
of the world. 


Gather together the ungrateful threads 
of this uncertain future, 

Press the needle to the lies that bind our lives, 
convince the other 

that we do not leave a tomb unturned, 
and with fretful insistence and 
a coarse, unyielding eye, we say, 


the future is within us. 


Teru Ibuki 


On April 30, one of the largest human rights demon- 
strations in Argentina since the military seized power 
five years ago— nearly 1,000 people — commemorated the 
fourth anniversary of the Mothers of the Plaza de Mayo, 
who have marched in the plaza every Thursday to 
demand a government accounting of their missing rela- 
tives and the more than 6,000 people who have disap- 
peared.- Joined by many fathers and other supporters,' 
one elderly mother said, “We are not alone, there are 
many of us.” 

* * * 



A® K 


Hundreds of women rallied at the state capitol in Lan- 
sing, Mich., On May 20 to protest national and state gov- 
ernment attempts to eliminate public funding for Med- 
icaid abortiwbs, even in cases of rape and incest. 


In Bombay, India, the Forum Against Rape is call- 
' ing for the boycott of the film, “Red 1 Rose,” which gives 
a sympathetic portrayal of a rapist and a negative image 
of women. While propaganda that could incite violence 
against other groups is banned by Indiiap law, films 
which excuse violence against women are not. 

(Big Mama Rag) 


The first feminist group in Warsaw, Poland wants 


,to exchange ideas, in the form of books, magazines, 
films, etc., with the women’s movement in other coun- 
tries. The group was formed by 100 women in November, 
1980 to discuss demands relating to women in the work- 
place and in Solidarity. Contact Krystyna Kowalewska, 
c/o Universytet Warszawski, Klub Sigma, 4. Krakowski 
Przedmiescie 24, 00-325 Warszawa. 

' (Courage, West Berlin) 


NY protest links feminist, 
anti-militarist straggles 


New York, N.Y.— -On May 16, a day designated In- 
ternational Day of Action for Reproductive Rights by 
numerous women’s organizations, over a thousand people , 
marched and rallied, expressing their support for the 
struggle of women to control their lives, and showing > 
their opposition to all of the vicious attacks against hu- . 
man beings perpetrated by the Reagan regime. 

Although the rally’s participants were mostly white, 
middle-class women, and very few high school students, 
the speakers — Black women, Latina women, gay women 
-t-did not limiti themselves to focusing on a single issue. 
Their refusal to separate the issue of self-determination 
for women from other struggles for liberation brought 
a depth and special spirit to the gathering. 

The mother of one of the children murdered in 
Atlanta spoke about the connections between the pres- 
ence of the U.'Si in El Salvador, budget cuts at home, and 
the racist attacks against Black people in this country, 
and said that racism and militarism must be fought on all 
these fronts. A woman from the Women’s Pentagon Ac- 
tion said, “The dynamic of events in El Salvador cannot 
be considered separately from what takes place in the 
U.S. We cannot buy phony divisions between issues. 
There is only ohe viable option — resistance.” A young 
El Salvadoran woman talked about the fact that the 
money, that is being taken away from poor people here 
in the U.S. is being used to kill the poor in El Salvador, 
underscoring the pervasiveness of the crisis that we all 
face, but also emphasizing the massive opposition to war 
that has arisen in the U.S. and all over the World. 

The determination to confront the immoral minority 
on eyery level was expressed in a very moving .way by a 
friend from El Salvador, who, upon hearing the chant- 
ing and seeing the banners outside his window, while 
he was at wortypunched out and joined the marchers. 



Seattle postal workers talk national strike 

Seattle Wash.— Mere at the Terminal Annex, the Until you are a “regular,” which can be anywhere 


main mail distribution point for the city, there has been 
a lot of national strike talk as the expiration of the con- 
tract in July draws near. But what many of us, especially 
those classified as “part-time flexes,” are thinking about 
is the daily dehumanization we face that seems to be 
beyond remedy by anything the union might do with 
contract bargaining. , 

Strikes against the post office are illegal. Added to 
this is the fact that perhaps as many as 40-50 percent 
of the workers here are non-citizens, mostly Koreans and 
Filipinos. The general uneasiness and tension is terrible. 
One Chinese woman, who speaks little English, is very 
worried about her job because she has heard that if 
there was a strike all the non-citizens would be the first 
laid-off, or worse, deported. I asked a shop steward 
about this and he said that the problem would be less 
the non-citizenship and more the job classification. 

‘WE HAVE NO RIGHTS’ 

“Part-time flexes,” such as myself, are on the bottom 
of this scale. As far as I' can see after a few months 
working here, we have no rights. We are “guaranteed” 
only four hours work per day. But we cpn be forced to 
work ten days in a row, ten hours per day, without a 
day Off. They can change your shift with only one day’s 
notice, making it impossible for workers who have to 
arrange childcare. We are not encouraged to join the 
union by even the union itself. 

UMW rank-and-file 
lone better tontratt 

Uniontown, Pa.— “This new contract wasn’t negoti- 
ated by President Sam Church,” said a rank-and-file coal 
•miner following the UMWA District 5 contract informa- 
tion meeting held Tuesday, June 2, in New Stanton, Pa. 
“We threw out the Church contract, just like we threw 
out the national negotiating committeemen who approved 
Church’s first contract. We wasted a lot of time and 
money to get back what Church gave aWay in the first 
contract.” V v "- i-V . »; 

Church’s first contract was rejected by a two to one 
vote during the end of March. In subsequent UMWA dis- 
trict elections, miners threw out virtually every national 
negotiation committeeman who had supported the first 
contract, which miners considered to be a sellout and 
betrayal of all they stood for. Their actions gave notice 
to both Church and the operators that they would not 
accept a step backward in their conditions of work or 
standard of living. 

The new contract, tentatively agreed to by President 
Church and the Bituminous Coal Operators Association 
(RCOA) on Thursday, May 28, was approved unani- 
mously by the UMWA National Negotiating Committee. 
This is in sharp contrast to the first contract, which had 
been narrowly approved by a 19-14 vote. 

Almost all of the major provisions in the first con- 
tract opposed by the miners have been eliminated, as 
shown in the following comparison. 

FIRST CHURCH THE NEW 

CONTRACT CONTRACT 

• Permit union coal oper- • All non-union coal pro- 

ators to buy and process cessed by union coal 

non-union coal without operators requires pay- 

paying $1.90 per ton ment of $2.23 per ton 
for health and pension for miner benefits, 

benefits. 

• Allow coal operators to • Non-union sub-contract- 

sub-contract work to ing permitted only 
non-union workers. when union workers 

are not available. 


from three months to three years, management has a 
free hand. They take regular workers from the floor 
and appoint them as trainee supervisors, or “watchdogs” 
as we call them. They don’t get paid much more, and 
it takes a long time to become a full supervisor. 

They wear crepe-soled shoes and sneak up from 
behind while you are talking with a co-worker and 
-scream, “Hey!” or something to startle you. If they 
want you to change job locations they point with their 
thumb or snap their fingers. They do these things to 
humiliate and dehumanize the ones with the least means 
to fight back. This is to fit you into their production, 
which they are Very big on. 

60 LETTERS A MINUTE 

I’m a machine operator. They want 60 letters a 
minute. Once you sit down at the machine you are not 
to bud’ge for 30 minutes. Even five seconds loses them 
five pieces. 

Believe me, all of this makes you sick, but if you 
need to go home they make you see a nurse. If you don’t 
have a temperature you must stay. We have heard of 
two people dying of heart attacks after claiming sickness, 
and yet being told to continue working. 

- , — Working woman 

No safely from NY transit 

New York, N. Y. — The recent fire under a train on 
53rd Street where 23 people were hurt was terrible, but 
not surprising. The problem is the garbage on the tracks 
which the Transit Authority (TA) does nothing about. 
When the wires under the cars are worn, a fire can start. 
When anything burns in an enclosed area like that, the 
smoke can be very dangerous. 

Another thing that came up recently is these ridicu- 
lous complaints in the media and by the politicians that 
there will be no air conditioning on the buses this sum- 
mer, supposedly because the repair workers will all be 
on vacation. The truth is that we have to take our vaca- 
tions when the city gives the O.K. We have to> pick a 
time they want. 

I believe it’s all a maneuver to get a subcontractor to 
do the work at great expense to the city. They only sub- 
contract the easy jobs like air conditioning for buses and 
subway cars. The dangerous, dirty jobs, where you can 
get killed, where you play with your life 100 times a day, 
are the ones we have to do ourselves. 

Most of these subcontractors are companies you 
never heard of. There’s always a Rick-back to TA offi- 
cials. That type of corruption is a common thing. Nobody 
ever looks into these things. You never hear the TA or 
the press or the politicians complaining about how much 
they pay to the subcontractors, but only about how much 
they pay the workers. It probably goes all the way to 
Albany. ■’ 

— Transit maintenance worker, 207th Street 

[fattory planners try to 

by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

In the six weeks since we have been back to work at 
GM under auto’s new stage of production — unimation — I 
can see that these robots have really changed the think- 
ing of the workers. They see that management has been 
- trying to program them for all these years, just like the 
robots. 

Management has always told workers what to do 
and when, to do it. That is exactly why robots were in- 
troduced into the plant. The workers see that they are 
being replaced by a near image of themselves, by capi- 
talism’s new dead labor — the, unimated robot. 


• Anti-union National Re- 
view Board to have 90 
days after contract ra- 
tification to pass on 
precedent-setting griev- 
ances. 

• Accept 45-day proba- 
tionary period for new 
miners. 

• Allow operators to close 
mine down and: re-open 
in two years as non- 
union. 


• National Review Board 
jurisdiction ends on 
date strike began, 
March 27, 1981. 


• Eliminated — new mi- 
ners have full union 
protection from first 
day of work. 

• Eliminated. 


While most miners indicated that they could live 
with the new contract* a strong undercurrent of opposi- 
tion to IJMW1A President still remains. 

The last time, in 1978, the rank-and-file rejected two 
contracts negotiated by then President Arnold Miller. 
They have had to do it once again in 1981, proving be- 
yond any doubt that they know much more, and are will- 
ing to fight much more, than their so-ealled leadens. 


EVERYONE PROGRAMMED 

In talking to one worker I could see that program- 
ming is part of this whole society. This worker told me 
how his son came home from school one day pointing up 
to the sky and talking about God. The next day this 
worker went to his son’s school and told his teacher that 
he didn’t want his son being programmed with this 
teacher’s God; that if his son was interested in God he’d 
find 'out for himself. 

The factory tries to program and control every part 
of a worker’s life, even when he leaves the plant.. Some 
workers were saying how they have nightmares about 
this darn plant A worker told me that he dreamed all 
night about grinding and metal finishing. By the time he 
had to go to work, he was already too tired because he 
had metal finished all night in his sleep. 

Some workers in my plant have now figured out 
that it takes only about $277 in labor costs to build an 
automobile and that just the putty to fill the cracks in 
the car is more than $300 alone. By labor cost they mean 
everything from the mining and steel production to the 
plant assembly; in other words, the whole labor process 
that goes into the production of a car. 



Workers speak 
of French 
socialist vote 


by John Marcotte 

There was a lot of talk in my shop about Socialist 
President Mitterrand’s election in France. A Dominican 
worker was telling me, “I’m real happy he won. The 
people there want a change from the unemployment and 
inflation, like here. But I don’t really expect him to do 
what he promised. 

“Look at President Antonio Guzman of the Domini- 
can Republic — a Social-Democrat. We elected him to 
really change things, to bring land reform to the 
peasants and a different life for .workers. But what has 
he done in his three years? He’s only made himself 
rich and given positions to his followers. Now he’s even 
let the military shoot down protesters, like in the days 
of Balaguer’s dictatorship.” 

Workers felt that if Mitterrand really introduces a 
35-hour week and no overtime to French industry, that 
would be the biggest change. The nationalizations would 
not really change that much, though we laughed to see 
how scared the big businessmen were. But a shorter 
work week is what we really need here too. First of all, 
factory work can be very tiring and often unhealthy, 
and eight hours is too much. Let alone, as a worker 
pointed out, in heavy industries like auto and steel no 
one works only 40 hours — this after over 100 years of 
fighting for the eight-hour day. 

A shorter week would also create jobs for a lot of 
unemployed brothers and sisters. There are many in’ my 
shop who always refuse all overtime on principle, though 
we all need the money. And every contract negotiation, 
some workers raise the demand of a shorter week. 

But as my Dominican friend pointed out about poli- 
ticians like Guzman and Mitterrand, “They always use 
the poor to get into power, and then turn to the monied 
class. In a way they have to; because that class holds the 
economic and military power and can overthrow or assas- 
sinate them. We can’t forget the experience of Allende 
in Chile.” 

I We all agreed that it’s very hard to get any real 
change in society simply through elections. Only where 
the whole mass of workers and poor are out in the street 
day after day, when the whole country goes on strike 
like in Nicaragua and makes a revolution, then there is 
a chance for real change. 


program us like robots 

The $100,000 robots cost the company $6 an hour to 
operate. Along with management, these robots don’t pro- 
duce any of the value of the car. That is why workers 
have begun referring to both the robots and management 
as “dead wood.” When GM finally put the sales price on 
its new cars it blew the workers’ minds. All of them 
said that they would rather stick to their old cars than 
buy one of these “small gas-guzzlers” for $10,000. Only 
politicians and bureaucrats can afford them. . 

WHOLE SHOP ON OVERTIME 

With all this “dead wood,” the’ company neverthe- 
less does recognize, in its own perverse way, that it is 
not those robots but the workers who produce the real 
value of the automobile. The company first asked a few 
workers to work overtime but none of them volunteered 
— even those who usually put in overtime. So the com- 
pany worked the whole shop overtime. 

And now nine hours is the “norm” with the- union 
going along with it because of a clause they say! is in the 
contract. All this overtime is going on while the whole 
second shift is still out on lay-off. On top of all this, 
Reagan wants to extend the retirement age of workers. 

A few years ago workers wouldn’t have $aid that 
the only way this system was going to change is with a 
revolution because the radicals always connected it to 
that totalitarian monstrosity, Russia. But now, a worker 
in my plant told me that the only way he sees any 
change coming to this country is through a revolution. 
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(JJJJUjJiQB Middle East women: liberation and social revolution 

ter-revolutionary mores of the government, but also, and 


by Neda Azad 

Much has been said about the numerous obstacles 
Middle Eastern women face in their journey through 
three prisons: the father’s house, the segregated school, 
and the husband’s confine. But there are times — revo- 
lutionary times — when Middle Eastern women crack 
these threefold prisons. They begin to break the walls 
of illiteracy, total economic dependence, hunger and 
multiple religious and Sexist laws such as “honor” kill- 
1 tags as well as physical and mental abuses towards 
“daughter-producing” women. 

It is these historic periods— when in the struggle 
for national liberation the woman also raises the banner 
of her liberation — that we want to discuss, taking up at 
one and the same time three movements as represent- 
ative: Palestinian, Iranian, and Algerian women. We as 
well want to see how the struggles of these women re- 
late to the Women’s liberation Movement internation- 
ally. This is particularly pivotal because we are within 
what even the United Nations has been forced to des- 
1 ignate as the International Women’s Decade. 

Wmen and Hie Palestinian Movement: 
living contradiction? 

Perhaps nowhere more sharply than with the Pales- 
tinian question, do we find the necessity of penetrating 
the conflicting currents and necessary interrelationships 
of competing nationalisms, of class, and of woman as 
revolutionary force. 

Last July’s Copenhagen conference — the U.N. mid- 
decade conference on women — will throw some illumi- 
nation on these conflicts. There, the delegation of women 
sent by the Palestinian Liberation Organization. (PLO), 
far from raising issues of women in the Middle East, 
especially within the liberation struggle for a Palesti. 
nian nation, confined itself to presenting that old res- 
olution on “Zionism is racism” 1 2 * which was then ratified 
by the conference. 

They allowed themselves to tail end that male-dic- 
tated resolution which in no 'way solves any of the 
issues facing today’s Women’s Liberation Movement, 
instead of allowing the universal demands of that Move- 
ment to help pose a way out of the Middle East maze 
by asking themselves: “Where do we begin now that 
every one of us is oppressed as a woman — whether we 
are in a liberation movement or live in a ‘liberated 
country’?” “How do we as feminists pose a new alter- 
native which will encompass the liberation of all, in- 
cluding the Palestinian women?” 

Indeed this became clear when the same delega- 
tion of women vehemently denied that the right of the 
Palestinian woman to control her own body was even 
an issue. Leila Khalid, a member of the PLO delega- 
tion, spoke as follows: “It is not a priority to speak 
about abortion . . . every society has its own priorities. 
We don’t think it matters to think about feminist prob- 
lems.” 

But there are Palestinian women who are raising 
questions other than “anti-Israel.” Raymonda Tawii, a 
Palestinian journalist, participant and organizer of nu- 
merous strikes and sit-ins against the Israeli occupa- 
tion of the West Bank, was very bitter about the Copen- 
hagen conference, which she said had nothing to say 
on the oppressions of women. In her book, My Home 
My Prison, 2 after speaking of the oppressions of Arab 
womep, she questions whether there will be the libera- 
tion of Palestinian women after the independence of 
Palestinians, saying, “What (is) the point of striving 
for freedom for my people if our struggle did not 
bring freedom to women, indeed to every individual.” 
She never forgets that, “I am fighting a double battle 
against repression: I (am) fighting for the freedom 
of my people and simultaneously for my emancipation 
as a woman.” 

Tawii has no illusions about the alleged equality 
of men and women in Israeli society and points to the 
sexual division of labor in that country, asking why the 
Israeli woman soldier, this symbol of equality, is the one 
sweeping the offices? Unfortunately, however, she does 
not also question the class contradictions within the 
Palestinian society. 

We cannot here follow the decades-long conflicts 
and similarities between Jewish and Palestinian nation- 
alisms in the post WWII world, including Israel’s role 
as an occupier nation since the 1967 war.3 Instead we 
want to concentrate on Palestinian women who not 
only suffer from a national discrimination between Jews 
and Arabs, but also face an inferior and underprivileged 
status within their own people. 

| Today Palestinian women have become in a sense 

I “prole tarianized” through the occupation process. 4 * They 

1 See “The UN Resolution on Zionism" in the Political- Philosophic 
Letters by Raya Dunayevskaya, Volume I, News and Letters, 1976 

2 My Home My Prison, Raymonda Tawii. Holt, Rinehart and Win- 
ston, 5979 . 

3- For a full discussion of the Arab-lsraeli conflict from the 1976 
war to the annexation of East Jerusalem, see the series of 
articles Wor, Peace or Revolution: Shifting Alliances hi the 
Middle East, by Raya Dunayevskaya. See also Israel a*d the 
Arabs (1969) by Maxime Rodinson. 

4 See "Proletarianization of Palestinian Women” in MERIP No. 50. 

MERIP has the most .comprehensive reporting on the Middle 

East. See also the journal Khamsin No. 6 


form a labor force in textile and food processing indus- 
tries, and in agriculture. Becoming a wage laborer has 
meant a certain economic independence, and the be- 
ginning of the breakdown of the Hamoulah — the ex- 
tended family. It has also meant that the women of 
the West Bank and Gaza have both demonstrated 
against the occupation, and have began to speak of the 
sexism in the Palestinian Movement. 

The high birth rate is considered to be a weapon 
against “Zionism,” and while Palestinian women have 
been allowed to enter the struggle for national libera- 
tion, their speaking out for new man/woman relations 
and against the traditional roles of women is often 
attacked as “misguiding the movement from the strug- 
gles against ‘Zionism’,” or even itself labelled “Zionist.” 

As one Algerian woman active in the Palestinian 
resistance movement writes, “For them (the men) the 
only worthwhile issue is the Palestinian struggle against 
Israel and they are unwilling to put any effort into the 
liberation of Palestinian women. Why? . . . Without 
this struggle Palestinian women could end up in the 
same condition as Algerian women. Today Algerian 
women are still in their -homes, just like my mother, 
like my grandmother.” 8 This is really the crux of the 
matter, not only for the Palestinian women, but, as we 
shall see, in Iran as "'well. 


Iran: Women in the Crucible of Revolu- 
tion and Under the Whip of Counter- 
Revolution 

None can doubt the great revolutionary achieve- 
ments of the Iranian women, whether we look at the 
1906-11 revolution where the women formed their own 
secret Anjumans (soviets), and founded a weekly news- 
paper for women called Danesh (knowledge), or whether 
we look at the 1979 revolution and the overthrow of 
the Shah, where numerous women’s committees and 
publications for women sprang out in opposition to the 
suffocation imposed during the Shah’s time. 

Bat against this we must face soberly the truth that 
by the second anniversary of this most recent revolu- 
tion, women have been confronted not only with the 
symbolic subjugation of the chador (forced veil), but 
with their actual subjugation as welL Lowering of the 
marriage age to 13 for girls, institution of the one- 
sided divorce, as well as official legalization of poly- 
gamy and elimination of integrated schools, are only 
some of the many laws which have been instituted to 
attempt to posh women back some 1,400 years. 

Now, under the anti-imperialist banner of the host- 
age crisis — which was in reality a power struggle be- 
tween the clergy and the civilians, rather than against 
either capitalism or U.S. imperialism — the women 
watched the imposition of the new reactionary Consti-. 
tution. 

It is a constitution which calls the “primary task 
of women raising of children,” includes a set of laws 
which to a great extent deny a woman the custody of 
her children in case of a divorce, and literally regards 
her as “half a man” in every legal and religious prin- 
ciple. 6 

However the shock has not only been these coun- 


5 See Off Oar Bocks, December, 1978, "Women in the Palesti- 
nian Resistance Movement." 

6 For a discussion of the activities of women in the Iranian 
revolution see my articles in News It Letters, April, 1980 and 
Jon.-feb., 1980. For analysis of the Iranian revolution from the 
overthrow of the . Shah through the hostage crisis, see Raya 
Dunayevskaya's Political Philosophic Letters, Volume II, espe- 
cially "Why Philosophy? Why Revolution?". 


even above all, the attitude of most of the Left which 
has increased its distance from the women’s movement 
as the reactionary government Ins tightened its grip ? 
Some of the Left, including the Fedaycen organization, 
somewhat supported Hie March 8. 1979 demonstration 
when, for five days file women came to the streets, and 
chanted “We didn’t make a i e volutio n to march back- 
wards.” 

But to November, 1979 toe majority of the Left 
ignored the flat Iriwnto women’ s convention. The Fe- 
dayeen even arranged a i mp liar rally. And finally, 
toe July, UN, nnmNnirmn J “ — of the wom- 

en against the enfimeemod of the bead scarf tor gov 
eminent wor kers , mere attacked by most of toe Left, 
which called them “baoiffari** mad “reactionary” as 
well as “chaotic,” store they were not led by a party. 

The truth is that far from being reactionary, the 
women — from very young high school women to work- 
ers, students and mothers — have been involved in 
numerous demonstrations, strikes and sit-ins which have 
continued to this date. 

The Kurdish women, who have formed their own 
organization (The League of Revolutionary Women of 


also continued to challenge the sexism of the Kurdish 
movement which tries to limit their participation in the 
struggle . 8 

That the Left should have such a sexist attitude 
tells much of the bankruptcy of thought which passes 
for Marxism in these organizations, including their “re- 
lation to women’s liberation.” 

In a series of articles recently published by one 
Left Iranian group, Pfeykar, the leadership advises 
readers not to organize women either as an autonomous 
women’s group or around concepts such as women’s 
oppressions and other feminist issues, but rather to 
concentrate only on the issues of fighting imperialism 
and abolition of class society. Indeed, the party paper 
discourages its membership from agitating around illit- 
erate mothers (housewives) as it argues that they are 
most concerned with their oppressions as women, and 
do not wish to postpone a discussion of these demands, 
as the vanguard parly wants, until the day after the 
socialist revolution! 

As if Marxism and feminism are sitting on two dif- 
ferent poles, every party finds its utmost task to set it- 
self up as a mi if i lira to make snore “ton muck” fem- 
inism does nnt get in the way of “Marxism.” This is 
true not only of toe left organizatio n s which reduce 
women’s liberation to paint seven or eight on toe 
agenda, but also of many different in d epend ent women’s 
organizations. 

In Iran, under the title “theoretic questions on women’s 
liberation,” Lenin’s dialogue with Clara Zetkin after the 
1917 revolution is printed and reprinted as evidence 
that questions of sexuality and new man/ worn an rela- 
tionships may not be brought up by the women’s com- 
mittees and that instead, the emphasis should be on the 
class struggle and at best, striving for equality of men 
(Conti— ed an Page 5) 

7 See "The Wo me n 's Sniggh In tom" by AZ, an Iranian woman 
residing m bras, in MnlW, (crier, w>L 32, No. 10, (March 8, 
198)), for mat er i a l an toe Left organizat ions' relation to wom- 
en's li b e ra t ion. "Mast of the Left reduces everything to the 
meaning of w omen's ognsas or the substantial role played 
by culture and ideology. Thus they do not acknowledge the 
validity of women's struggle tar Hberation." 

8 See Ce nm g e . (Germany!. July 1980. "Kurdistan." 


Kurdistan), bare not only been in the forefront of the 
fight against the Iran and Iraq aggressions, but have 



Iranian women demonstrate March 8, 1979. “In the dawn of freedom there is u® freedom.” 
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A 1981 view of Marx's 1841 dialectic 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

May 5, 1981 

Dear CD: 

I’d like to discuss with you the' reason. for. my be- 
ginning the part of the book 1 on Marx in 1841 rather 
than 1843. The latter is the usual starting point for 
analyzing Marxism since that is the year Marx broke 
from bourgeois society. I find the year 1841 especially 
exciting because there we see Marx as a revolutionary 
before ever he developed a totally new body of ideas — 
a whole new continent of thought and of revolution we 
know' as Marx’s Marxism. We become witness to him 
speaking to himself so to speak. In preparing his doc- 
toral thesis on ancient Greek philosophy, specifically 
Epicurus and Democritus* we become witness to the 
fact that, despite his erudition and concentration on 
Greek philosophy, what preoccupies him is the reality of 
Germany, 1840, the great irresolvable contradiction 
between Hegel’s Absolute Idea and Prussian reality. 

TO THE EXTENT to which 1841 was mentioned at 
all by Marxists, it was simply to show that, even in the 
realm of thought, and even when Marx himself was still 
a Hegelian, he “deviated” from Hegel’s analysis of those 
Greek philosophers. What, however, is of the essence, as 
his Notebooks rather than just the thesis show, is truly 
phenomenal: Marx is actually probing heretofore un- 
probed depths of consciousness as well as of reality: 

“While philosophy has sealed itself off to form a 
consummate, total world .... The world confronting a 
philosophy total in itself is therefore a world torn apart 
. . . He who does not acknowledge this historical neces- 
sity must be 1 consistent and deny that men can live at 
all after a total philosophy.” (p.491)2 

Naturally, it isn’t Epicurus and Democritus that 
interests us, but how Marx, in writing on that, was having 
his eyes fixed on and opposing the German reality of 
his day. As a young Hegelian he is asking himself: - 
where is humanity heading? And it is this which leads 
him to the conclusion to break with the bourgeoisie as 
he begins his struggle against Prussian censorship, and 
feels the urgency to oppose the status quo. He starts to 

- ' -j- 

J Rosa Luxemburg, Women s Liberation and Marx's Philosophy of 
Revolution is still in manuscript form, but should be off 'the press ' 
next year. 

2 Both the Notebooks and the doctoral thesis on Epicurus and Demo- 
critus are quoted from Karl Marx, Frederick Engels: Collected 
Works, Volume I, International Publishers, 1975. The disparity in 
the pages referred to above in these two works is due to the 
fact that, whereas the thesis, pp.25-108, appears in Sec. -1, the 
Preparatory^ Materials, he.. Notebooks (pp. 403-515) do not ap- 
pear till the end of the volume; i 
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and women after thfe. revolution. Alexandra Kollontai, 
the Russian revolutionary, is praised because in spite 
of her devotion to feminism she followed the party line 
and emphasized the necessity for reproduction among 
Russian , women in 1921. 

Rather than taking the dialogue between Zetkin and 
Lenin as the point of departure for today, we need 
to recreate the dialectics of liberation with women’s 
liberation as an integral part of it for our time, just 
as Lenin did for his Time when he singled out the 
movements of the national minorities for self-determi- 
nation. We need to realize that in our decade, “genuine 
Marxism has feminism within it and genuine feminism 
finds its most critical, that is revolutionary, expression 
within Marxism.” 9 

One way of seeing what happens when you sub- 
ordinate women’s liberation to the struggle as a whole, 
stands out glaringly in the still unfinished revolution 
in Algeria. 

Algeria: Unveiled and Re-veiled 

As against the beautiful descriptions by Frantz 
Fafton in A Dying Colonialism of the revolutionary 
transformation which took place in the life of Algerian 
women when they became participants in the' national 
liberation movement and began to include demands 
for their liberation as well, the Front for National Lib- 
eration (FLN) — which was neither grounded in a full 
revolutionary theory that would include woman as a 
revolutionary force, nor had any clear vision as to 
what type of a society it wished to create once the 
colonizer was overthrown — made “national heroines” 
out of women, yet asked them to limit their participa- 
tion in the struggle “within the context of traditional 
Islamic family life.” 

In contrast there have been Algerian women 
who raise the question of extending the revolution 
beyond narrow, nationalism. 

9 See ''Marx's Concept of Woman" by Eugene Walker, News and 
Letters. Also the collection of writings Woman as Force and as 
Reason issued in Farsi for March 8, 1980 with on introduction 
iay> myseW. English and Farsi editions available from News ond 
Letters. 


engage in “Ruthless criticism of all that exists, ruthless 
in the sense that the criticism is neither afraid of its 
own results nor of confronting the powers that be.” 

Clearly, what is tugging at the young Marx in reality 
and in thought is something in the air — revolution. The 
key word for the young Marx is history. The contempo- 
rary history" which was pulling at the student Marx was 
in his thesis stated as if it were only the history of 
thought, but the non-mu ted form in which it was ex- 
pressed in his so-called Notebooks makes it clear that it 
was actual history — the crisis in contemporary Ger- 
many in reality as well as in thought. And because that 
was so, it was both Hegel and the Left Hegelians (of 
whom he was one) that Marx was breaking from. His 
point was that it is insufficient simply to show that the 
master (Hegel) had accommodated himself to reaction- 
ary reality. One must analyze the accommodation not 
merely to expose it, but in order thereby to discover the 
inadequacy of the philosophical principle which com- 
pelled that* accommodation. Only in that way could the 
critique produce an advance in knowledge which would 
create the possibility of a new beginning. 

MARX HELD THAT because Hegel’s philosophy 
wasn’t the unity of reason and reality which it claimed 
- to jbe — the present period of crisis revealed the total 
diremption of the two separate totalities. Reality and 
Reason confronted each other hostilely: “This duality of 
philosophical self-consciousness appears finally as a 
double trend, each side utterly opposed to the other.” 
(p. 86) - 

’ Discerning the inadequacy in both Hegel and the 
Young Hegelians, Marx was heading, his Notebooks re- 
veal, toward both attacking philosophy and opposing 
reality. He turned first to a search for what he called a 
new “energizing principle ” as he wrote: “It is a psycho- 
logical law that theoretical mind once liberated in itself 
turned to practical energy . . . but the practice of phi- 
losophy is itself theoretical. It is the critique that meas- 
ures the individual existence by the essence, the parti- 
cular reality vs. the idea.” (p. 85) .-j * 

The question that Marx kept asking himself is: 
where and how to begin anew both in philosophy and in 
trying to transform reality. The new beginning that 
Marx had worked out over the next two to three years 
was nothing short of a whole new continent of thought 
and of revolution. For, as he left the academic world 
and became a journalist, a revolutionary journalist, he 
was at once engaged both in battles with Prussian censor- 
ship and the legal system, specifically the laws on wood 
theft, taking, instead, the part of the rebellious peasants. 
Just as revolutionary journalism led to a break with the 


Fadela M’rabet, an Algerian feminist who comes 
from a family of Ulama (elders of Islam) and is a 
writer who had a program on Radio Algiers for women,’ 0 
is among the many women who bitterly attack the nar- 
row religious concept of women’s development and strive 
to extend the unfinished revolution of Algeria by em- 
phasizing that just as Algeria was once a colony for the . 
French, so women remain a colony which exists for 
the good of men. 

M’rabet points out that, “The bourgeoisie in pre- 
tending to maintain the oppression of women seek in 
reality to perpetuate the oppression of other men.” 

All of which, she adds, “takes place under the cloak 
of Islam or its variants, ‘sacred tradition,’ ‘glorious 
past’ ...” 

In her quest for a theory of revolution, she rejects 
the concept of “evolution” of women’s role in the con- 
text of the Islamic society, “which one has never taken -r 
the trouble to define, but has on the contrary tried to 
obscure . . ” • 

Rather than relegating the struggle for women’s 
liberation to the day after the socialist revolution, or 
speaking of a narrow feminism within the bourgeois 
context which strives for the advance of women with- 
out at the same time pushing to change society as a 
whole, she speaks of a revolutionary feminism, saying, 
“Women’s liberation is not a problem which can be 
viewed in isolation. It is part of the whole in which 
it is implicated and which in turn conditions that 
whole.” 

The stopping of the revolution and the re-veiling 
of Algerian women, opened a new chapter in women’s 
struggles for liberation. In 1965 more than 15,000 women 
demonstrated against the enforcement of the veil. A 
spirit was kept alive, whether we look at the large 
mobilization of women who organized sit-ins in uni- 
versities to protest the adoption of the retrogressive 
family codes in 19 72, or today, as women continue to 

10 The two most recent books Middle Eastern Muslim Women 
Speak, by^. Elizabeth Warnock Fernia and Basima Qattan Bezir- 
gan, and "Women in the Muslim World, by Lois Beck and Nikki 
Keddie include several articles on Algerian women during and 
after the revolution as well as an article on women in the 
1 906-1 1 revolution in Iran. See also MERIP No. 95 which in- 
cludes a review of these two books. - -v-v.TU' . . 


'bourgeoisie and its state, so the Philosophic-Economic 
Essays led in 1844 to a new world view — “a new 
Humanism” — and a new concept of revolution — 
proletarian revolution. 

WHAT I FOUND most exciting about that year, 
1841, is to see the idea while it is germinating rather 
than’ when it is already a conclusion. The process of 
breaking, moreover, is what shows, at one and the same 
time, what is old and what is new-born, not as just 
“influences,” but discontinuous with old: the great divide 
in historic age. And what sets off one age from another 
both as birth-time of history and of philosophy are those 
breaking-points of departure from old which point to 
the direction forward. _ 

It is true that Marx would not work out that new 
beginning until he had broken with bourgeois society as 
he had already in 1841 broken with religion and Prussian 
censorship, and until he discerned the working class as 
Subject, But, philosophically, there is no doubt where 
he was headed, as he contrasted practice to theory and 
developed his most original interpretation of praxis. 
That was to remain his unique category for breaking 
both with “idealism” and “materialism.” 

Finally, can I confide in you something that may 
sound fantastic: may -I ask you whether you see any re- 
lationship between the questions that preoccupied Marx 
in 1841 to what has been happening in our age in the 
early years of the 1950s? You remember, I am sure,, two 
very different events in the early 195&s that would dis- 
close, at one and the same time, the new stage of pro- 
duction — Automation — and a new stage of cognition, 
whether that be the break I saw in the Absolute Idea as 
reflecting not just a movement from theory, but a move- 
ment from practice that was itself a form of theory, or 
something as seemingly simple as /our own life’s story 
which you called Indignant Heart and which actually was 
pointing to a new stage of Black consciousness that was 
soon to be revealed in the Montgomery Bus Boycott. 
Well, it happened that in this year’s lecture tour, when 
I spoke on the book and on the year, 1841, I was asked 
by Iranian and Latin American revolutionaries about 
those early 1950s when, on the one hand, U.S. imperial- 
ism was acting in a most brutal imperialist way by 
bringing back the Shah in Iran, and causing a counter- 
revolution in Guatemala; and, on the other hand, there 
was a second, revolutionary USA, which .today’s revolu- 
tionaries wished to get a feeling about. 

Ij-et’s discuss that when we begin the pre-plenary 
discussions next month, O.K.? 

, Yours, - - 

Raya : . , • 3 * 


participate in public demonstrations and strikes to > 
protest both class exploitation and sexism. 

In a leaflet which was distributed at the University 
of Algiers, and which was addressed to the Iranian wom- 
en who were challenging the enforcement of the veil on 
March 8, 1979, the Algerian women wrote, “We are dis- 
turbed by what is being done to Iranian women. These 
women raised their voices in revolt, but now the new 
government is trying to silence them. Algerian women 
also fought: as guerrillas in the streets, in the fire of 
the colonial army. After independence and for the past 
17 years the patriarchal power has been working to 
silence them. This is being done in the name of the 
thousand-year-old religious principles, in the name of 
the so-called priorities of a developing nation, ... in, 
the name of revolution?!! Algerian women join their 
voices to the cries of Iranian women, who refuse the 
fascist utilization of an Islamism that is trying to suf- 
focate them . . . ”D 

* , * * 

The Women’s Liberation Movement in the Middle 
East has reached a most critical point, whether we are 
dealing with the women of Iran Or Algeria who have 
experienced a revolution and have a land of their own, 
or whether we look at the Palestinian Movement where, 
as we witnessed at the Copenhagen conference, the 
whole women’s liberation question was , completely 
evaded. 

It is precisely because revolutionary feminism is 
not fooled by a change in leadership, or forms of prop- 
erty ownership — whether private or nationalized — but 
rather, seeks new human relationships, this essence of 
Marx’s Marxism, where the development of each is the 
necessary precondition for the development of all, that 
we must fight in the. battle for our own freedom, the 
day before, the day of, and the day after the revolution. 

Indeed we” would not only not achieve our libera- - 
tion, but would in fact leave the whole revolution un- 
finished, were we not to insist on the liberation of 
women in the very struggle for national liberation. Our 
struggle must continue. 

11 Please refer to Second Class, Working Class, publication of 
* •* Peoples Transits tioTk Seevicey Nov, - 19 79. ‘ 

’ >* y r r.T'i-w •r*'-' •' 't •* •' *' 
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U.S. LABOR BATTLES: COAL MINES TO GARMENT SHOPS 


Readers 



The television media has recently 
been able to pinpoint dozens of garment 
sweatshops in the New York City and 
New Jersey areas, complete with inter- 
views with the immigrant women who 
labor there. They are not just non-union 
shops, hot shops run as the sweatshops 
were bade in 1911, when the Triangle 
fire killed 134 women who had been 
locked is by their employer. These 
shops are not hidden out in far-away 
places, but in the heart of the garment 
district, with members of the Teamsters 
Union carting off their products. 

These women work in lofts that are 
locked, at wages of $1.50 an hour, 
threatened with deportation if they com- 
plain, in conditions that amount to 
riaweiy. 

fit the day and age, with the power- 
fnj International Ladies Garment Work- 
ers Union add the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers Union on the scene, why 
are they unable or unwilling to do any- 
thing about H? 

Disgusted 
■ Boston 

The miners have been on strike for 
over two months now, and the coal users 
hare stockpiled three, to foul: months of 
supplies in order to starve these workers 
who hare produced this stockpile in the 
first place to accept a contract that they 
can’t lire with. 

Why do the unions allow these cap- 
italists to stockpile before the contract 
expires? The workers not only produce 
all of the wealth and enjoy it the least 
for themselves, but these thieves are 
allowed to use the workers production 
against them while they are forced out 

'strike*' 

Another contradiction in a union con- 
tract is allowing the corporations to 
raise the prices on the commd&ities 


produced under this contract. The cap- 
italists shouldn’t be allowed to raise 
prices until the contract expires. 

Young worker 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

When I read the story about the coal 
strike and all that the miners are facing, 

I couldn’t help but remember the old 
song: “You load 16 tons and what do 
you get? Another day older and deeper 
in debt” Is that what will be happening 
to UMW members again? 

Black worker 
Chicago 

* * * 

The Mobilization for Local Sovereign 
Rights is asking people to gather at 
Peabody Coal’s headquarters in St. 
Louis, Missouri, on June 27 to demand 
a moratorium on energy development 
of Indian Lands. Peabody wants to ex- 
pand stripmining operations on the Dine 
CNavajo)-Hopi reservation at Big Moun- 
tain, Arizona. The Feds are putting up 
fences and trying to relocate another 
8,000 natives to the cities. Some local 
people are cutting down the fences and 
resisting, but need outside support. Call 
Harold Iron Shield at (314) 874-7712, 
for more information. 

Supporter of Native American rights 

Chicago 

* * * - 

What really hits you looking at the 
coal strike after two months, is all the , 
non-union coal that is still being pro- 
duced in Kentucky, Tennessee and the 
whole Rocky Mountains area. In the 
last 20 years coal production in this 
country has gone from 95 percent union 
to about 47 percent union. How can you 
win a strike like that? What is needed 
is a whole new organizing campaign, 
and to have one that works, what is 


really needed is a whole new type o! 
union that miners can. believe in. 

Strike supporter 
Michigan 

/, • 

REAGAN'S 'NEW BEGINNING'? 

Older workers in my shop had a lot 
to say when Reagan called for cutting 
those who retire at 62 to 55 percent of 
their 'Social Security benefits. Here are 
a few samples: 

“He wants to pay just for our funeral.” 
“Sure, If I was a banker or a president 
I wouldn’t want to retire either.” 

“There are 45 of us in this plant who 
could retire in this coming year. This 
means we won’t be able to afford to. i 
But if we keep working how can we 
make room for the youth? This will 
mean more drugs and viale'nce for un- 
employed youth.” 

Metal shop worker 
New York _ 

* » * 

The single most disgusting thing about 
Reagan’s economic plan is that he dares 
to call it a “New Beginning.” To me, a 
new beginning would have to be ground- 
ed in the idea of freedom, in new and 
positive relations between human beings, 
black and white, men and women, work- 
er and intellectual, Arab and Jew. What 
Reagan calls new is a retreat to the days 
of unrestrained robber barons; what 
he calls a beginning is the clearest dead- 
end. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Chicago 


YOUTH IN THE 1980s 

I enjoyed the essay on Youth in the 
May issue of N&L. I haven’t seen any- 
where else where you see youth as rev- 
olutionary in the 1970s developed, in- 
stead of just the 1960s. And it’s not just 
seeing youth as revolutionary, but spell- 
ing out two movements from that period 
— Soweto and Iran — that we can still do 
something with. 

Youth «f file 198«s 
Los Angeles 



Youth sparked anti-nuke movement. 
* * * 


Youth in the 1980s — are they ac- 
cepting this system? The answer is NO! 
No way will we go along with the no 
jobs, no money, no rights, no education 
way of life. Do you get my point? We 
will find our own way out, whether 
adults like it or not. You saw what hap- 
pened in Jackson, and in Marquette 
Prison, when the prisoners were pushed 
to the point where they had nowhere 
to go. They held a little riot. That is 
what will happen with the youth unless 
things change. - 

High school student 
Detroit 


DISCUSSION FROM OUR READERS ON IRISH FREEDOM MOVEMENT: MARCHES, BOYCOTTS AND DEBATES 


Despite the election of Bobby Sands 
to their parliament, the British govern- 
ment refused to offer any concessions 
whatsoever to the hunger strikers, even 
when they were under pressure from the 
European Human Rights Commission. 
As I write, on the day of his funeral — 
one of (he largest Ireland has ever seen 
— international reaction continues in 
Europe and beyond. Today the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s Association 
(USA) is boycotting all British-owned 
ships and goods. Tension is high. Eco- 
nomic and political ; pressures on the 
Thatcher government must be increased. 

Bernadette Devlin McAliskey, who has 
made a remarkable recovery from the 
attempt mi her life, is now back work- 
ing with the broad-based H Blocks/ 
Armagh Committee. Although there may 
have been a dichotomy a few years ago 
between mass action and a war of lib- 
eration, now it is increasingly recognized 
that, unfortunately, both are necessary 
'in the Northern Breland situation. Ms. 
McAliskey spares no effort in her work 
for the (mostly IRA) prisoners’ struggle, 
although riie herself is not a member of 
the Irish Republican Movement. That 
movement has, in turn, become far more 
politically sophisticated and socialist as 
the struggle continues. 

Eibhlin Ni Sheidhir 
Dublin 

* * * 

s 

Prime Minister Thatcher continues to 
refuse to negotiate with the hunger 
strikers in a public posture that belies 
certain political realities. For example, 
we are faced with the spectacle of some 
170 men ami women in the prisons of 
Northeast Ireland having “special cate- 
gory” states granted them by the British 
in recognition of their “political” crimes 
while their comrades (those sentenced 


after March 1, 1976) are treated as or- 
dinary criminals by the same govern- 
ment 

ID spite of this anamalous situation, 
the press continues to present Thatcher 
as one devoted to a dear and sacred 
principle that precludes negotiating with 
“terrorists.” And as far as Thatcher’s 
“iron wiH” goes, the miners in England 
seem far less convinced than the inter- 
national press, after they beat her 
soundly in a confrontation last year . . . 

Donal Malone 
Bronx, N.Y. 

* * » 

The news of Bobby Sands’ death 
reached me in a most distressing way. 
I arrived at work to hear people saying 
that he was a terrorist thug who got 
what he deserved, and if Britain hadn’t 
abolished hanging there would be no 
problem with hunger strikes. British 
public opinion is pretty clearly in sup- 
port of withdrawal from Northern Ire- 
land, but this is overwhelmingly frus- 
tration at an unwinnable war, and very 
few are sympathetic to the Irish libera- 
tion movement. 

I got a fairly heated and irrational 
reaction when I argued that the real 
problem in Northern Ireland was Orange 
sectarianism upheld by British troops. 
One guy even rolled up his trousers, 
pointed to a bandaged leg, and said “I 
got that fighting for my country in 
WW II.” In other words, the general 
attitude is emotional and unreasoning 
chauvinism, but also pessimism. 

However great the changes in Ireland 
since Marx’s time, his views are still 
powerfully relevant. Today we still face 
the task “to awaken the consciousness 
in the English weaker that for them the 
national emancipation of Ireland is no 


question of abstract justice or human- 
itarian sentiment, but the first condition ; 
of their own social emancipation.” 

For one thing, this means that as we 
participate in the struggle against nu- 
clear weapons — which is a vigorous 
and popular movement — we must insist 
on breaking down the separation from 
opposition to the Irish war. Britain’s 
atrocities in Ulster have done much to 
further militarization of the mind. At 
the same time, a rigorous critique of 
Irish Republicanism is necessary. Sup- 
port for the Irish freedom struggle does 
not equal uncritical acceptance of its 
presently dominant ideological and or- 
ganizational forms. The question of the 
border is not what is paramount. A war 
of assassinations does not point the way 
to a new society ... 

Dick Abemethy I: 

Oxford, England 

* * * 


About 300 people assembled outside 
New York’s St. Patrick’s Cathedral May 
5th to show solidarity with Bobby Sands, 
who starved to death a day before in 
Maze prison. Paul O’Dwyer showed the 
connection between the aspirations of 
the Irish masses for freedom, the strug- 
gle in El Salvador, and Black America’s 
fight to be free. When he mentioned 
that he was in Washington for the May 
1 3rd demonstration in behalf of El 
Salvadoran self-determination, he was 
greeted with applause. To me, this was 
significant because the crowd was baric- 
ally from New York’s large Insh-Amer- 
ican communities. 

After singing “We Shall Overcome” 
there was a march to the Irish consulate, 
led by the sponsoring organization, the 
N.Y. H Block/ Armagh Committee. On 
(he march all radical tendencies felt 
free to give out their leaflets. The inarch 
fed into a demonstration of 3,000 peo- 
ple at the British Embassy. Hie overall 
impression of the day was that the 


I was saddened and angered by the 
death of Bobby Sands but I was infuri- 
ated by TV news interviews with resi- 
dents of South Boston the night after 
he died. Each one deplored the viola- 
tion of human rights in Ireland, but 
not one mention was made by the re- 
porter that South Boston was the area 
in which buses carrying Black school 
children were stoned by Catholic resi- 
dents who did not want their neighbor- 
hood “violated” by forced busing. 

Why is it so easy to see violations of 
human rights thousands of miles away 
and not in your own backyard? We had 
all better stop “deploring” the deaths 
of freedom fighters and learn to live 
our lives as freedom fighters in our own 
countries. 

Irish-American feminist 
Missouri 


ugly claw of British imperialism is 
awakening people who might have been 
stifled by clerical parochialism, involv- 
ing them in the universal need for hu- 
man exchanges of ideas which can free 
everybody. 

P.K. 

New York City 


Coming in July: 

A discussion bulletin 

Ireland: Revolution and Theory 
by Michael Connolly 
Price: 59* 

Order from: News & Letters 
2832 E. Grand Blv«L, Detroit, MI 48211 
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LATIN AMERICA: 

MORE DISCUSSION . . , 

I wanted to comment a bit on Eugene 
Walker’s article “Latin America: revo- 
lution and theory” (Jan. -Feb. N&L). I 
am in agreement with a number of 
crucial things he says, such as his re- 
marks against the “indiscriminate unity” 
of the Left in Bolivia in 1952, and on the 
import of what is happening now in 
Bolivia as a response to Nicaragua. Fur- 
thermore, I think Walter hits it right 
on the head in an overview article such 
as this to angle out the themes of foco- 
ism. Trotskyism and the CP jn Chile , . . 

Two points, however: What does the 
“eoncretization" of the historic-philo- 
sophie-theoretic roots of revolution” 
mean? I think he is getting at fears of 
the failure of vanguard parties to be 
really effective against the state appar- 
atus. But simply to hint that vanguard 
parties are not the answer and state in 
effect that all you. need to do is philos- 
ophise strikes me as overly simplistic . . . 

Also, it needs to be pointed out that 
in Chile today both the vanguard parties 
and the mass movement are alive, if not 
so welL Resistance is a daily reality in 
Chile today. 

) Chilean anti-fascist activist 
New York 

l . * . * * * 

Your recent coverage of Latin Amer- 
ica has been excellent. It is a joy to see 
North American revolutionaries who 
have a genuine interest in what is hap- 
pening in the world south of the U.S. 
bolder. And it is not common to find 
those whose knowledge of Marxism is 
helpful to our own situation today. 
Continue your writing and know that 
even in English we are interested in 
your ideas ... 

Deminican-in-exile 
New York 


. . . AND AN APPEAL 

I just received an appeal for financial 
help from NACLA (the North American 
- Congress on Latin America). I feel that 
all the readers of M&L should know 
about the work they have been doing 
for 15 years to report on the Latin 
American struggle, beginning with op- 
position to the U.S. invasion of the 
Dominican Republic in 1965. Their book 
on Gaatenala, which came out in 1975, 
did a lot to tell the truth about the U.S. 
involvement in the oppression of that 
''land.- .. 

Now they are faced with attacks by the 
Heritage Foundation and Sen. Orrin 


Hatch, proposing that they -be investi- 
gated by the’ Seriate Subcommittee on 
Security and Terrorism. It is clear why 
they are targets for this plan. If you 
can help out, please subscribe to their 
magazine, Report on the Americas, with 
an extra donation. Send it to: 

NACLA 

151 W. 19th St. (9th FI.) 

New York, N.Y. 19*11 

' .. ' • ' 

WHAT IS BLACK 
CONSCIOUSNESS? 

The article from Nigel Quinten on 
the Brixton rebellion last month was 
very informative, as was the Editorial 
you called , “Europe’s Black Dimension.” 
It is about time that American Black 
intellectuals had their horizons opened 
and considered the whole world as a 
place to learn from. To tell the truth, 
I don’t think we ever really absorbed 
the lessons of the South African move- 
ment of 1976. We still speak as if 'the 
Black consciousness that was able to 
set off the revolt then was only an echo 
of our own slogan, “Black is beautiful,” 
rather than trying to figure out what 
new insight was reached in political 
science. Maybe now is the time to re- 
group. . 

Black student 
Wayne State University 


AMERICAN BLACK WOMEN: 
IN STORIES, IN STRUGGLES 

I liked the two reviews in the last 
issue of N&L about books by 'Black 
women, because it shows we have 
reached a new consciousness about, our- 
selves. There is a lot that we have to 
revolt about, and you can see that in 
poems, essays and stories tiy Black 
women writers. But what a lot of people 
like Adrienne Rich can’t understand is 
that it is because we aire revolutionary 
that makes us beautiful. 

Black woman 
California 

* * , 

Anna Small, a 48-year-old Black wom- 
an in Cincinnati, is facing voluntary 
manslaughter charges for defending her- 
self against racist ahd sexist attacks. 
She is charged with shooting her next- 
door neighbor, Clyde Henson, after 10 
years of harassment by mostly white 
neighbors in the Fainnount section of 
the city. Henson’s house was used as a 
KKK meeting place (complete with 
robes), and Henson had poured gaso- 
line around her house and driven nails 
into her tires. 


On Jan. 25, after gasoline had been 
poured again around Ms. Small’s house, 
Hensori and several other white men 
cursed her. Henson came into her house, 
lunging- at her with karate moves. She 
shot him. To contact the defense coali- 
tion, write to: 

Anna Small Defense Fund 
P.O. Box 29334 
Cincinnati, OH 45229 


WOMEN'S POWER 


STUNS ITALY'S 
POLITICIANS 


In a stunning upset victory over the 
ruling Christian Democrats and the 
Catholic Church, Italian voters defeated 
an anti-abortion law in a national ref- 
erendum, 68 percent to 32 percent. The 
terrorist attack on Pope John Paul II, 
who had campaigned personally and ac- 
tively against abortion, had led to 
“certainty” in .the press that abortion 
would be repealed. 

As stunning as the size of the pro- 
abortion vote was its geographic distri- 
bution — almost as much in the rural 
South as in the industrialized North of 
the country. Italian feminists have for 
years waged a militant campaign 
against sexism both on the Left and in 
the larger society, winning in 1978 the 
legalization of abortion. The present 
law allows abortion only in a hospital 
for women over 18 in the first 90 days 
of pregnancy. 

In terms of Italian politics, the vote 
on abortion was as great an earthquake 
as the French elections. Women and 
youth, surged by the thousands into the 
streets of Rome and other cities to cele- 
brate when the results of the vote were 
announced, many of them carrying red 
flags. ■ I' ’ - 

Observer 

Paris 

• 

JAPANESE NUCLEAR CRISIS 

One of the greatest Japanese political 
crises since the Lockheed scandal, if not 
sipce the 1960s, is now brewing. Most 
Shocking to the Japanese people was the 
revelation in May that U.S. nuclear 
weapons had been transported across 
Japanese territory for decades as part 
of a secret understanding. So opposed 
are the Japanese masses to nuclear 
weapons after Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
that even the conservative governments 
in power since the 1950s have never 
dared openly to allow U.S. nuclear 
weapons on Japanese soil. 

Japanese public opinion was already 
furious over another incident with U.S. 


nuclear weapons on April 9 — the way 
in which the 6,000-ton George Washing- 
ton nuclear submarine rammed a Japan- 
ese fishing boat, surfaced to observe 
the damage, and then disappeared be- 
neath the waves without stopping to 
help drowning fishermen. 

In addition, a Japanese “Three Mile 
Island” is possible at the Tsuruga nu- 
clear power plant, one of 21 note plants 
already in operation. An accident on 
March 9 contaminated at least ' 56 
workers. 

Antinakc activist 
New York 

" 

FROM READERS OLD AND NEW 

I am most interested in the articles 
in N&L about women and struggles, and 
what divides old/young, middle class/ 
working class women. Also, I appreciate 
the international dimension of your con- 
tent The U.S. press is woefully remiss 
in this regard! I especially love “Wom- 
en Worldwide”. And congratulations for 
taking the viewpoints and problems of 
young people seridusly. I am enclosing 
$2.50 for a year’s renewal of my sub. 

Reader 

Manhattan, New York 

* * * 

We find your publication valuable be- 
cause our patrons, the staff, faculty and 
students of this school, find it to be a 
useful and informative source of infor- 
mation and editorial viewpoints not 
found in the conventional press. - - 

Librarian 
Sacramento, Calif, 
v * * » 

I first came across N&L in the Inter* 
national Directory of Little Magazines 
and Small Presses. I would be very 
happy to correspond with you on what is 
going down in Oregon. You should un- 
derstand that, on the whole, Oregonians 
are very conservative. However, many 
communities have a substantial concen- 
tration of “hippies ” In Portland, there 
is a large and vocal gay community. I 
am sure there are some Marxist-Human 
ists, although I have not met any yet. 

New reader 
The Dalles, Qregan 

Please enter a one-year subscription 
for me. I have been reading your pa- 
per on and off for a few years now, pick- 
ing one up whenever I could. I have 
also read Raya Dunayevskaya’s book 
Philosophy and lewUhs, and feel 
that it, and your paper, provide a much- 
needed perspective. Keep it up! 

New su b s cri b er 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


PUBLICATIONS OF NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES 


□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as 
Vanguard 

Statement of the National Ed i tor i al Beard. 

Includes "Slack Caucuses in the Unions,'' 

by Charles Darby 75c per copy 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 


By Raya Pn w ay evsfc nya ■ 


... $2 per copy 


□ Working Women for F r eedo m 
By Angela Temmo, Marie O ig n n w and 

Mary Holmes . . . $1 per copy 

□ Workers Battle Automation 

Edited by Charles Dewby 50c per (spy 

□ New Essays 

On Hegel, Marx, Bes t Man China, Trotsky 

By Raya Dunaye vskay a $2 per copy 

□ Frantz Fa non, Soweto and American Black 
Thought 

By Lou Turner and John Ahm $1 per copy 

□ La Lucha Latina Fata hi tibertad y hi Fi losofia 
Maras to-Humanista de liberation 

$1 per copy 

□ Dialectics of liberation 

Summaries of Hegel's works and Lenin's Philosophic 


By Raya Du n a yevska yn $2 per copy 

□ Women as Reason and as Force of Revolution 

by boyo O unnyvsik oyo $1.50 per copy 


□ The First General Strike in the U.S. 

By Terry Moon and Ron Brokmeyer ..... $1 per copy 

□ The Political-Philosophic Letters of 
Raya Dunayevskaya 

Vot. I includes Portugal, Post-Mao China, Lebanon, 

Euro-communism . . . . $2 per copy 

Vol. II includes Iran, Latin A meri c a , What is 
Philosophy?, Permanent Revolution. . . . $1.50 per copy 

O Theory and Practice 

First English translation of article by Rosa 
* Luxemburg. . $2 per copy 

□ Outline of Marx's Capital — Vol. I 

By Raya Dunayevskaya L $2.50 per copy 

□ Revolutionary Feminism 

On history of International Women's Day, on the Paris 
Commune and Black Women . 75c per copy 

□ 25 Years of Marxist- Humanism in the U.S. 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary D eve l o p me nts 

By Raya Dunayevskaya j. $1.50 per copy 

□ Today's Polish Fight For Freedom 

Bilingual pamphlet of writings horn dissident 
mo ve m e nt $1 per copy 

□ Constitution of News & Letters Committees 

, . . . . . . . . . . , . 15c postage 


□ NEWS & LETTERS — 

Unique com b i n a t io n of worker ami MeBectuaL 
pu b lis h e d 10 times a year ■ . . .. $2-50 per year 

□ Bound Volumes of Nows & letters — 

AH issues fr om May 1963 to July 1970; and from 
Aug.' 1970 to July 1977 plus unbound issues Aug. 1977 
to date $20 each vol. (postage included) 


$2.50 per copy 


ALSO AVAILABLE FROM NEWS & LETTERS: 

□ Marxism and Freedom 
By Raya Dunayevskaya. 

Inc lude s pr e fo cs by Herbert Marcuse . . . $6 per Copy 

□ Philosophy arid Revolution: ^ 

From H e ge l to Sartre and from Manx to Mae, 

by Raya D u nay ev skaya ......... $8-95 per copy 

□ Indignant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal 

By Charles Denby ............ $4-80 per copy 

tttrtrtrrtrrrrrrrrrrtrrrtrrrrrrt 

MAIL ORDERS TO: 

News & Letters, 2832 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Mich. 4821 1 

Enclosed find $. for the li te rat ur e checked. 

Please add 50c to each order for p o sta ge . ; 


Address . 
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Heart'-25 years of freedom movement 


This May marked the 20th anniversary of the Free- 
dom Bides, which' riveted the world’s eyes in 1961 on 
the bravery of Black and white freedom fighters out to 
uproot racism in South USA, The coincidence that this 
May, Charles iDenby, author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, was introduced to the German-speak- 
ing world in a stunning edition of his life’s story, 
published by, Rotbuch Verlag, provides an opportunity 
to view how tightly inter twined Denby’s life has been 
with the Black freedom movement. 

With the appearance of this Edition, titled in Ger- 
man, In the Richest Country in the World, comes a fresh 
opening in the new stage of Black consciousness world- 
wide that has reached West -Europe from Africa and 
America. At the same time, it conveys a deep historic 
continuity with this paper, News & Letters, of which 
Charles Denby is Editor, and which remains t^. this day 
the only Marxist paper in the world edited by a Black 
production worker. 

DENBY Ag EDITOR 

This new stage was first given full expression in 
1978, when Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal' 
was brought up to the present and published by South 
End Press. Part Two of the book begins where Denby’s 
life stdry originally had ended in 1952, in the period 
before the Jairth of News & Letters, and its unmistakable 
stamp is the rich, world-embracing developments of the 
Black freedom movement the past 25 years as insep- 
arable from News and Letters Committees. 

Denby has shown this Interconnection from the be- 
ginning of Part Two in 1956, when the Montgomery Bus 
Boycott erupted, signalling the start of the Freedom 


Now movement; through the continuous wildcats of 
Black workers against capitalist automated production 
and the stifling racist union bureaucracy; to the new 
extensions of the two-way road between the African and 
American revolutions, and the affinity of ideas with the 
Black Consciousness Movement of South Africa as ex- 
pressed by Steve Biko. ^ - 

r. Throughout this entire period, Denby’s activity as 
Editor of News & Letters has been integral to his full 
participation in every facet of the Black freedom struggle. 
Perhaps the greatest relationship to ongoing activity 
was developed during the Freedom Rides 20 years ago. 


FREEDOM RIDES, 1961 

When in May, 1961, Black and white freedom riders 
boarded buses in the North, to head South and to begin 
to break down all forms of segregation and racism, 
what Denby singled out was not alone their boldness 
and determination, but the ideas for freedom that came 
out of that period. These were recorded in the News and 
Letters pamphlet, Freedom Riders Speak For Them- 
selves, published In 1961. 

They extended from discussing how the new stage 
was rooted in the Abolitionists and Black struggles a 
. century before which Marx had singled out, to activity 
like the still-unrecognized organization, Woman Power 
Unlimited, formed by Black women to aid the Freedom 
Riders in and out of the brutal southern jails, and how 
the freedom rides and sit-ins were part of a new world- 
wide freedom struggle, initiated by the Montgomery 
Bus Boycott and the Hungarian Revolution in 1956, and 
bursting out anew all over Africa. 


The year before the Freedom Rides, in, 1960, Charles 
- Denby had edited Workers Battle Automation, published 
by News and Letters. His own break with the trade union 
bureaucracy and total participation in all rank-and-file 
workers’ actions up to that time were summed up, and 
further expanded to embrace other workers battling 
the monster of Automation — in the mines, steel mills, 
and small production shops — and especially the youth, 
employed and unemployed, and their vision of a new 
free society. 

When the Black revolt moved directly into the 
factories in the late 1960s, Denby showed this new stage 
of “Black Caucuses in the Unions,” in a new section 
added to American Civilization on Trial. It was this 
fundamental work of News and Letters Committees that 
showed Black masses as vanguard to be the touchstone 
at every turning point in American history. 


INTERNATIONAL IMPACT v 

It is not only American civilization that has been 
found brutally wanting by the Black freedom movement. 
The international impact of Denby’s life story, as part 
of the Black Dimension as a world category, reaches 
back to the Japanese workers, who showed the identity 
they felt with American workers’ ideas by translating 
his Workers Battle Automation. 


' And in 1981, it reaches forward in this new German 
edition to the world nature of today’s Black conscious- 
ness movement, from the shock waves of struggle in 
Southern Africa, to the Black revolt in West Europe 
itself, and helps this movement for total freedom gain 
a new understanding of itself. 


BLACK’RED VIEW 


... .x - v 

The revolutionary journalism of Steve 


BLACK’RED VIEW 


* 

i(I have asked Lou Turner, with whom I co-authored 
Frantz Fanon, Soweto, and American Black Thought, to 
contribute the following book review to my column — 
John Alan) ' . 

* * * -- 

Steve Biko — I Write What I Like. A selection of his 
writings, edited with a personal memoir 'by Aelred 
Stubbs, Harper & Row, 1978, $8.95. 

On this, the fifth anniversary of the June 16, 1976 
Soweto Rebellion against the apartheid state of South 
Africa, a look at the writings of Steve Biko, the leader 
of the Black Consciousness Movement, becomes more 
than a review of a new book, but a journey over a whole 
new dimension of revolutionary thought and activity. 

It is through the journalism of Steve Biko that one 
sees the development of the Black Consciousness Move- 
ment (RCM). From the first articulation of the Black 
students’ break with th& traditional liberal organiza- 
tions to form SASO (South African Student Organiza- 
tion), to his final writings and interview before being 
killed by the South African police, Biko or Frank Talk, 
as his pen name indicated, not only wanted his readers 
to face the stifling- reality of apartheid, but sought to 
call forth a neAt Black consciousness from within the 
ranks of the Black students in South Africa. 

The book picks up Steve Biko in December, 1969 
giving his inaugural address upon being elected president 
of SASO, a post he turned down for a second term so 
that new voices could be heard in the leadership and 
also that he might concentrate on publishing the SASO 
Newsletter. This was the beginning of his column “I 


Write What I Like,” signed “Frank Talk.” In that first 
address in 1969, Biko not only outlined SASO as a new 
kind of organization, but articulated a new organization 
of thought — the theory of Black Consciousness. 

Because Black Consci- 
ousness came out of the col- 
lective search by Black stu- 
dents to find a philosophy of 
Black liberation, Biko re- 
ported after touring most of 
South Africa’s Black cam- 
puses in the early 1970s: 

“One found wherever he 
went the question being asked 
repeatedly ‘where do we go 
from here?’ ” To this Biko 
observed that “there is grow- 
ing awareness of the role the 
black students may be called 
upon to play in the emanci- 
- pation of their community. The students realize that the 
isolation of the black intelligentsia from the rest of the 
black society is a disadvantage to black people as a 
whole.” (p. 18). 

Taking Fanon’s concept of Black self-consciousness 
and concretizing it in- the context of South Africa, Biko 
proclaims SASO’s call — “Black man, you are on your 
own!” 

In tracing Biko’s journalism, one can’t escape the 
internationalism of the period of 1968. Throughout his 
early writings, he speaks of the contribution of Black 


Consciousness being a new society “with a human face,” 
which is reminiscent of the Czech student movement in 
the same period calling for “socialism with a human 
face” against Russian state-capitalism masquerading as 
Marxism. Indeed, so international are the '.impulses re- 
vealed in Biko’s journalism that he voices Marx’s con- 
ception of a new society “where man is nothing else 
but man for his own sake” (p. 21). 

THE SOWETO REVOLT 

Before the Soweto revolt we see in Biko’s journalism 
how the question of overcoming fear was a central part 
of the Black Consciousness theory. After Soweto Black 
intellectuals and activists like Biko recognized how ob- 
jective was the transcendence of that fear. They also 
immediately moved to avoid pitfalls of so many other 
national liberation movements by, declaring the inde- 
pendence of the Black Consciousness movement from 
the East as well as from the West. ^ 

Steve Biko had no taste for vulgar communism call- 
ing itself Marxism. But it wasn’t, as the editor of this 
collection. Father Aelred Stubbs, tried to express in his 
“personal memoir” afterward, because Biko has some 
Christianized conception of the BOM. Through his at- 
tempted Christianization of the BCM, Fr. Stubbs reveals 
not only his anti-Marxism, but his inability to compre- 
hend the subject of his book— Steve Bilko himself. 

As against Stubbs’ so-called Christian interpretation 
of Black consciousness as a retreat into the self having 
achieved 1 an abstract moral superiority over its oppres- 
sors, Biko articulates the actual, i.e., revolutionary re- 
lationship of the consciousness of self to the transforma- 
tion of reality. 

“By Black Consciousness I mean the cultural and 
political revival of an oppressed people. Thus it must be 
related to the emancipation of the entire continent of 
Africa since the Second World War. Africa has experi-, 
enced the death of white invincibility. ... 

“Where is the evidence of support among the young- 
er generation of BPC (Black People’s Convention)? In 
one word: Soweto! the boldness, dedication, sense' of 
purpose, and clarity of analysis of the situation — all of 
these things areji definitely a result of Black conscious- 
ness ideas among the young generation in Soweto and 
elsewhere. Indeed, this is not quantitatively analyzable. 
For the power of a movement lies in the fact that it can 
indeed change the habits of people. This change is not 
the result of force but of dedication, of moral per- 
suasion. That is what has gotten through to the young, 
people. They realize that we are not dealing with mere 
bread and butter issues .. .” 

It certainly cannot be an accident- that the above, 
and indeed all of Steve Biko’s post-Soweto writings, 
were excluded in Fr. Stubbs’ edited edition. It is Soweto 
which demonstrated that the unify of. Black thought/ 
Black reality resides in the living battle to uproot the 
exploitative reality. It is far, far away from any question 
of abstract Christianization. 

In conclusion, it is necessary to stress that this col- 
lection of Biko’s writings is not the whole but a selec- 
tion of his journalism. Nevertheless, its great value lies 
in having Biko speak. for himself. 


Atlanta mothers' demonstrate in Washington D.C 


Washington, D.C. — A “Rendezvous for Life’s Sake,” 
called by the Atlanta mothers’ Committee to Stop Chil- 
dren’s Murders, brought out 5,000 on Memorial Day, 
this on a blistering hot day and with a virtual boycott of 
any publicity in advance by the white press and media. 
The overwhelmingly Black crowd, with some whites too, 
came from unions' such as Local 1199 of the Hospital 
Workers, the ILGWU, District 65-UAW, AFSCME and 
the Shipbuilders’ Industrial Union. 

Various Black nationalist, and Left groups were 
represented, as well as church and community groqps 
with participants coming from Atlanta, Virginia and 
Maryland, Detroit, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, New 
York, and Utah. There was a long list of speakers and 
musicians at the rally, from Camille Bell, mother of one 
of the murdered children, Yusef Bell, and founder of 
the mothers’ committee in Atlanta, to established Black 
leaders such as Jesse Jackson and Dick Gregory. 

Some speakers, to the cheers of the crowd, stressed 
that the issue was not only the Black children of At- 
lanta but all children, especially Blacks, being murdered 
and brutalized everywhere and in every form by a sick 
American society 17 of whose states now imprison 
youths down to the age of thirteen as adults and even 
plan to execute them with a restored death penalty. 

Other speakers referred to the range of racist at- 
tacks on Blanks, from Philadelphia, where a letter re- 


ceived by a Black newspaper from the KKK threatened 
to make Philadelphia “another Atlanta,” to Chattanooga, 
to the growth of the KKK generally. 

A young activist working in Atlanta with the Com- 
mittee to Stop Children’s Murders in Atlanta said the 
boycott by the news media was nearly total there: “Only 
a Black mayor and chief of police could try to get away 
with saying outright that they refuse to investigate the 
Klan or any other racist organization because they 
don’t see racism as any motive in the murders. 

“We know all the victims are Black, and we know 
of the Klan’s paramilitary training camps. I came out 
on a bus with a school friend of the young Yusef Bell, 
one of the murdered children. He says he and his friends 
all believe the police and the Klan are the ones doing it. 
That’s what the Atlanta community feels, 

“Yet the FBI openly slurs the murdered children, 
calling them hustlers and so on, who brought it on 
themselves. Then they tried to accuse the parents them- 
selves of the murders!” 

Commenting on the size of the turnout, a Black 
woman said: “Most people may not have chosen this 
time and place to respond to Atlanta. But the youth 
especially are going to break out. This can’t continue 
much longer.” 

— New York News and Letters Committee participants 
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Iran: the struggle continues 

Interview whk young 

(Editor’s Note: Below we print excerpts from an 
interview with a Kurdish revolutionary.) 

Today the hatred of the people of Kurdistan towards 
the ruling regime has increased, and the Kurdish masses ■ 
have also rejected the compromising tendencies within 
the Kurdish movement. Meanwhile, the suppression of 
the Kurdish movement continues to be at the top of 
the agenda of the Islamic Republic. Tehran will keep 
talking about peace, and they send commissions, repre- 
sentative commissions. In their actions, they are contin- 
uing their vicious attacks. 

There was a heavy clash just a few weeks ago. Even 
the war between Iran and Iraq has not changed the 
I quantity of the suppression by the regime. After the 
war started, the regime sent even more forces to Kurdis- 
tan. On the same day that the armed forces of Iraq 
were bombing Abadan, the Iranian regime was bombing 
Mahabad. The army of the Islamic ‘Republic, while it 
had rationed the use of armaments in the war between 
Iran and Iraq, was showering Mahabad with 13 shrap- 
nels every minute. 

THIS WAK HAS NOT had any effect on the policies 
of the revolutionary forces of Kurdistan toward the 
government of Iran. The Kurdish Democrat Party an- 
nounced that if the government accepts our six points 
we would be willing to fight alongside the Iranian Army 
against Iraq. The people of Kurdistan have experienced 
the crimes of the Baath regime, the government of Iraq, 
and this war could nof make any changes in their view 
of the government of Iraq. The murderous acts of the 
Iraqi army in Kurdistan have shown the true face of 
the Baath regime to the Kurdish masses more than 
before. , 

The slogan of the Kurdish people has always been 
self-determination for Kurdistan and democracy for 
Iran. This means that self-determination for Kurdistan 
■ cannot be separated from democracy for Iran, and we 
cannot say that in one part of Iran self-determination 
should be made and in the upper parts of Iran, people 
should live under this kind of dictatorship. Of course, if 
! this question stays on the level of a single slogan and 
i people do not do any activity around it, this will 
' eventually lead the struggle astray. 

In other words, without the cooperation of the 
! Iranian masses, the struggles in Kurdistan will be limited 
j and will lead to demands Of separatism. Kurdistan can- 
I not wait for the rest of Iran to start its own struggle, 
f In the place where the conditions are ready, people will 
j start the struggle. This is our duty, the duty of the 
revolutionary organizations to be sure the demands of 
these struggles do not stay within the confines of that 
movement. 

! WHAT WE SHOULD struggle for today is self- 
determination in every area in every region of the area, 
from self-determination in every country to revolution 
in the Kurdish area. ‘Let us not forget that today’s 
struggle for .self-determination in Kurdistan cannot be 
limited to that. 

In other words, the people of Kurdistan should have 
> the right to choose whether they Want to be a part of 
I Iran or not. You cannot force self-determination in Iran 



on these people. Making the decision under the con- 
ditions of oppression is not truly making a decision. 

Immediately after the toppling of the Shah’s regime, 
the peasants expropriated the land of the big land T 
owners and in many areas, peasant councils were cre- 
ated, The government also suppressed these peasants 
and started arming the landowners. , 

I should say that the revolutionary organizations 
in Iran and other revolutionary organizations do not 
understand nationalism. The Kurdish nationalism is -not 
Pan-Iranism that wants to bring all these national 
minorities under its own roof and suppress the rights 
of others. The Kurdish nationalism arises from a revolu- 
tionary point. That is because the Kurdish people have 
always been under suppression and have always been 
so repressed by their central government. 

As I said before, self-determination in Kurdistan is 
not separated from the freedom of Iran or Iraq or 
Turkey. This is very much felt by the people of Kur- 
distan. 

An Iranian metal worker 

(Editor’s Note: The following story is from, a young 
metal worker who labors in a factory outside Tehran, 
Iran.) 

One of the big problems in the factory concerns our 
production rights. It was decided that as production goes 
up — Le„ when workers produce more surplus, as the 
speed of the line intensifies — we the workers .would re- 
ceive something extra. But the management did not want 
to give us this. When the workers finally forced them to 
give it, it was not divided up equally. 

Some workers got more, some less. The management 
then decided to introduce a double shift and hire a few 
more workers. We got into a fight with the engineer. We 
gathered other workers to go and talk to' him. The engi- 
neer then came and said, “This factory is in debt. You 
have to work double shifts to solve this problem.” 

We objected and. raised 14 demands, some of which 
were safety measures. Hie manager came down and said 
we’re not allowed to say anything else. I interrupted him 
.and said, “He doesn’t lei os speak.” It was then that they 
said they would give us our product! on rights in full. 

One other problem is that the factory has become 
like the “thousand family” (a reference to the. Shah’s 
■family that controlled everything) . Because our elected 
council has allied itself with the managerial board,* they 
do whatever they want and we have no say. 

For example, they can hire whomever they wish. 
Last month they hired someone with a high school di- 
ploma. In a month his wage was raised from 30,000 rials 
to 34,000, while I, with four years seniority, get only 
32,000 rials. This shows that matters are not under our 
control. This council is not beneficial to us, and all the 
workers know it. They say that it doesn’t do any good, 
and is full of people just trying to work their way up. 
The council collaborates with the bosses and has gained 
a privileged position — it doesn’t defend our rights any- 
more. Now what is at Stake is creating a second power 
to defend us. 


Polish Solidarity activists speak of struggle 


(Editor’s Note: Below we print excerpts from an 
interview News & Letters conducted with two Polish 
i> intellectuals who are representatives from the trade 
union Solidarity in Lodz.) 

People now expect no less than a national renewal 
from Solidarity. It is the only organization that people 
trust. We have had 40 years of mis-management by the 
government. We are told we are the co-owners of the 
. country, but it doesn’t feel that way. 

We are not out to overthrow the party or govern- 
ment. We would like them to make reforms. For ex- 
ample, we have our own ideas of economic progress and 
measure the government’s decisions by our own internal 
t estimates. 

Some authorities in each rejpoh are afraid of us and 
seek to break our union. They pretend there are no 
problems, black out the official press, and force us to 
take strike action. Only When we strike do they negoti- 
ate. They wish to make it appear that we are the cause 
of the had economic situation. 

We know the government is split. The events in 
Bydgoszcz proved this. There were many non-members 
who Came to our support over the issue of the beatings 
of Solidarity leaders. The TV journalists, who are the 
most conformist, came out for us. It was so exciting! 
During the warning strike, the TV broadcasted: “Soli- 
darity — we will strike!” 

The government tries to divide workers by fostering 


inequality with pay raises. We fought them with the 
strike in the Lodz textile factories. In fact, we are or- 
ganized horizontally, which means that we do not strike 
on narrow craft or professional lines but rather with the 
interests of the workers of the whole region in mind. 
Hence, factory workers strike over conditions for uni- 
versity teachers, or doctors and nurses. 

■In our organization we do not separate worker and 
intellectual. We need each other. The intellectuals are 
asked to give lectures, in the factories on Polish history 
and economics. Workers are also learning how to print 
their own leaflets. Solidarity tries to tell the workers 
everything. We print daily leaflets and a newspaper to 
get the truth out. 

Solidarity, as an organization of factory workers, is 
■ organized from below. There is a presidium, and a 
“Meeting of the Delegates” who are representatives from 
the different factories. There is one. delegate per 500 
workers. It is this group which makes the most general 
decisions for Solidarity. What we are seeing is that Marx 
was right. In the end it is the workers who determine 
everything. 

Finally, it is the new freedom that the movement 
has created which is giving rise to all sorts of new be- 
ginnings. The arts have started anew and so has the 
press. We are still amazed that we were first able to read 
important Polish documents published by N&L here in 
the USA. The censorship has been very great. 
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Dominican protests continue 

April’s rebellions in the Dominican Republic over 
the U.S. warships’ visit are not over yet. In Mao, where 
the police had killed the student Angela Guzman in 
those protests, striking students demanding an investi- 
gation of her death were machine-gunned byrthe polices, 
wounding 12. 

On April 24, the 16th anniversary of the UJS. Marine 
invasion, a march of hundreds of high' school students 
was stopped by police from going to the cemetery to 
place flowers on the graves of those killed in that re- 
bellion 16 years ago. 

Meanwhile, in San Cristobal, more than 100 land- • 
less peasants, organized as the New Hope Peasants’ 
Association, have been arrested for occupying lands 
belonging to the National University. The peasants sard 
the land was being “psed to raise cattle while they didn’t 
even have a piece of land to raise their children. They 
said they will fight to the death for this land, which 
former dictator Trujillo had seized from their parents 
and grandparents. * 

After the arrests, the wives and children of the 
peasants occupied the church of San Cristobal, demand- 
ing both their release and the return of the lands. The 
students of Juan P. Pina High Schopl also marched In 
support of the peasants. 


Workers' Bookshelf 


'Slave Trade Today' 

\ Slave Trade Today by Sasha G. Lewis, Beacon Press, 
Boston, 1979. . , 

“We lost half the committee when the Border Patrol 
arrived. So we had to change tactics. We’ve been having 
strikes where there have been no pickets. Everyone just 
stays in the field and doesn’t work.” 

This remark by a strike organizer was recorded 
during the 1977-78 fight of grapefruit pickers, against the 
huge Arrowhead Ranch in Arizona, which finally secured 
a contract for better pay, working conditions and health 
insurance for the undocumented workers who .began it. 

OPPRESSION AND REVOLT 

Needless to say this is an exceptional instance in the 
experience of illegal immigrants in this country, yet one 
cannot miss the greatness of the examples of revolt, 
coming as they do in the middle of Sasha G. Lewis’ study 
of their 'conditions of life here and the oppressive meas- 
ures under which the most exploited layer of the US. 
workforce is kept hidden and silent. 

She based her book on lengthy interviews, accounts 
from the daily press, government documents and 'her 
own experience as a farmworker in the Southwest, and 
goes a long way toward presenting a clear picture .of 
immigrant labor. 

We are accustomed to the scare tactics which right- 
wing groups, union bureaucrats and the government use 
to confuse public opinion, turning out racist legislation, 
and transforming the Mexican border into a veritable 
war zone complete with heat sensory devices and air 
patrol. Yet, few realize the extent of this country’s vast 
appetite for slave labor. 

The trade routes crisscross the UJS. map, delivering 
the desperate not only to farm fields and garment sweat- 
shops but wheat fields in the Midwest, irrigation projects 
in Idaho, assembly lines in Chicago, construction sites 
on the East Coast and many untold points in between. 
RACIST POLICIES OF I.N.S. 

Between tire impoverished homelands and the jobs 
here are the smugglers, racketeers, document forgers an® 
profiteering suppliers of food and shelter — a vicious 
big business fostered in part by the racist and arbitrary 
policies of the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
(INS). 

Contrary to its title — Immigration — the chief 
function of this branch of the so-called Justice Depart- 
ment is not that, but deportation, Lewis documents the 
collaboration between the Immigration Service and the 
company bosses, whether it be acting as strikebreakers 
or showing up for a raid on pay day. 

Indeed “slave labor” is the only term that fits the 
kind of work undocumented immigrants are forced to 
perform, whether you consider the physical confinement 
of restaurant and domestic' workers, or life in the sweat- 
shop where sickness or injury means getting fired and 
the first signs of resistance are met with the threat of 
deportation. 

Lewis also makes a convincing argument against the 
community leaders who pit the poor in this country 
against the undocumented immigrants in these times of 
soaring unemployment and social spending cuts. When 
cheap and unresisting laljor cannot be replaced, the 
practice of UK. business is not to create jobs with decent 
pay, but to mechanize or move their capital elsewhere. 
She concludes “in fact, we are all, legal and illegal alike, 
losers to institution? much greater than those we 
control.” 
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election victory 


(Continued from Page 1) 


first time with eight percent of the vote. It is this which 
so scared Helmut Schmidt that he made a mad dash for 
Washington, D.C. to beg for support from the Reagan- 
Haig team. 

At the end of the visit in which he bowed com- 
pletely 'to the Reagan Administration, from whom he is 
also carrying a “private letter” to Mitterrand, Schmidt 
announced “100 percent agreement.” 


Schmidt may agree with Reagan, but Reagan doesn’t 
agree with Schmidt, as was at once clear as Reagan-Haig 
continued with their rampage of anti-Conununism” (read: 
ceaseless militarization). Schmidt kept saying the Reagan 
Administration would start talks with Brezhnev for 
“cutting” nuclear armaments. In fact, it is only an ex- 
cuse for allowing U.S. imperialism to use Germany for 
keeping nuclear weapons there. 


* At home, Schmidt is faced with strong opposition 
from youth and labor on nuclear policies, lack of housing 
and of jobs. It is not only that his days as German 
. leader may be numbered. It is that there is an alterna- 
tive there too. Anyone who underestimates the youth 
movement as well as, the anti-nuclear and Women’s 
Liberation 'Movements has blinded himself to the actual 
forces: in this period of economic and political crisis in 
decadent capitalism. ; ^ 


The cabinet he has now appointed clearly shows that 
there will be no “leap to collectivism.” Mitterrand leans 
heavily to the right in his own party, especially when it 
coihes to naming people to the sensitive posts of defense 
and economy. For the latter he named the former gover- 
nor of the Bank of France, Jacques Delos. Nor- should 
anyone hold his breath if they think Mitterrand will im- 
mediately initiate a 35-hour week or 10 percent rise in 
minimum wage. By the time he is finished talking to 
the union leaders “and the employers,” little will be left 
of his promises. All the more reason for the masses who 
voted Socialist not to let it mean “leaders” but make 
sure of keeping the power in the hands of the masses. 


’Indignant Heart ' review 


(Continued from Page 1) 


to fight the system. They didn’t always know how the 
unions and the industries worked, but they fought for 
their rights within the system. 


In the.,South, the Blacks formed a union among 
themselves. They fought together for their rights. Only 
during the civil rights revolution, in the ’50s and ’60s, 
did things start improving for the Blacks. But then lead- 
ers appeared who started fighting among themselves for 
control. 


Although there were radical changes in the ’30s and 
’40s for the workers that Denby describes, in my opinion 
the unions accomplished very little in terms of progress 
for the workers. Even today when rank-and-file Black 
workers would call for affirmative action in industries, 
the unions would not side with the workers. 


Not so long ago, in the local where I work, there 
was a fight between some of my colleagues and the 
guards over a $1 parking fee. One of my co-workers was 
thrown in jail for 12 hours. The department wanted to 
fire the worker. That prompted us to threaten a “green 
out” (wildcat) on a Friday if something wasn’t done. 
The union sent their representative to the “barns” tell- 
ing us it was illegal to pull a wildcat, because it was 
not sanctioned by them. However, the department held 
off firing our co-worker, and the “green out” was called 
off. 


In my opinion, the union leaders and bureaucrats 
and the Black leaders were, and still are, doing very little 
in the way of progress. They are the first to oppose 
what the mass of Blacks are doing, and the first to 
take credit when the Blacks win. We know that changes 
aren’t made by unions and leaders. They are made by 
ordinary people, like you and me. The unions and 
leaders are only figureheads. 

-r-Young Black worker 


Despite economic crisis, despite world crisis, despite 
pressure from NATO and Reagan-Haig, a new stage is 
opening up, a new solidarity between the French masses, 
the workers of Europe, the second America, as well ' as 
the Third World. There is no doubt that there will not 
be those outright Giscardian imperial attacks like the 
rush to Zaire, or the uninhibited selling of nuclear 
reactors. That surely forebods, despite France’s ad- 
herence to NATO, many points of division between 
France and the Reagan Administration which is running 
helter-skelter to all neo-fascisms from the military junta 
in El Salvador to South African apartheid. 


Taken as a whole, the ; present victory of Mitter- 
rand does show that the spirit that pervaded France in 
1968, when the workers and students took to the streets, 
is not dead. It survives in both the anti-nuclear demon- 
strations and in the growing Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment. With them and with French labor, the U.S. masses 
express their solidarity. 


Handicapped oppose Reagan 


BACK TO FRANCE: ITS CONTRADICTIONS 

This is no time for illusions, be it in West Germany 
where the Social Democrats have lost in some elections 
or France where the Socialists won. Thus, though there 
is an opening to the Left and there is stress on the fact 
that Mitterrand will have a very different policy in re- 1 
lationship to the Third World, let us not forget Mitter- 
rand’s past. He played a 'most reactionary role in 1954 
when the Algerian Revolution started and he opposed 
,it and held, like ail the reactionaries who opposed self- 
determination, that Algeria was “French.” It is true that 
by 1957 he shifted' his position and in 1958 opposed De 
Gaulle’s coming to power and declared himself for the 
“autonomy of Algeria.” 


Chicago, 111. — On May 7, about 400 people, a majority 
of whom were handicapped, attended a demonstration 
against Reagan’s budget, which was to toe voted on that 
day. By passing the budget the Congress showed the 
same insensitivity to the disabled as Reagan. 


A Black man in a wheelchair said: “I came out here 
to protest the cuts. Those cuts are going to hide quite 
a lot — especially us handicapped people they are going 
to hide. There will be more cuts next year. The man 
we got likes to cut, cut, cut to the bone. They are going 
to spend all this money getting weapons. I keep on 
fighting, though. I don’t give up.” 


A Mexican-American, also in a wheelchair, talked 
about how .much more it will cost to have people insti- 
tutionalized now that many services will be cut. “We 
have a lot of physical barriers — enough to deal with 
already; and then to deal with the financial part of it. 
Why have to beg, borrow and steal to survive, to pay 
your rent, pay a few bills? 


“Guns will never be controlled if the budget cuts 
go through. Why? There will be more people out to 
get a gun in order to sustain a family. If I have to carry 
a gun to stick up somebody in order to feed a family, 
what kind of society are we living in? 


“I am very much against U.S. aid to El Salvador. 
We need the money here. Today is D-day for us. Today 
they are taking a vote on what will happen to human- 
ity.” - 


What excited me was the clear opposition to Rea- 
ganism just at the time when the all-out attack by the 
right has disoriented so many activists. Yet the opposi- 
tion is there and is almost total with demonstrations 
like this and ones being held by the Gray (Panthers 
against the Social Security cuts; textile workers against 
the abandonment of the safety regulations dealing with 
brown- lung; railroad workers against the Wholesale 
cutback which will cost them their jobs, and numerous 
demonstrations against U.S. involvement in El Salvador 
and South Korea (on the anniversary of the Kwangju 
revolt), all occurred within barely two weeks. 


-Marxist-Humanist participant 


Gay liberation movement: 


from Holocaust to today 


Two books*, one exposing the little-known mass per- 
secution and murder of homosexuals in, Nazi Germany 
and bringing forth the forms of resistance, the other 
exploring: relationships between gay liberation and 
Marxist theory, contribute a much needed perspective. 

The Men With the Pink Triangles is a simple, 
moving, first-person tale by the survivor of a concen- 
tration camp for gay men. “What had I done to be sent 
pff in this way? I had loved a friend of mine, a grown 
man of 24, not a child ... What does it say about the 
world werlive in, if an adult man is told how and whom 
he'should love?” (p. 27). Humanism comes through 
strongly, and this survivor includes in his critique today: 

. . the contempt of our fellow-humans . . . is the same 
as it was 30 or 50 years ago . , Scarcely a word has 
been written on the fact that hundreds of tHbusands of 
people were sadistically tortured to death simply for 
having homosexual feelings.” (p. 115) 

Translator David Fernbach’s introduction documents 
today’s continuing discrimination! and world-wide silence 
on the Holocaust against gays. However, he fails to in- 
clude i description of the extensive gay movement in 
Germany during the twenties, which, along with the 
socialist and women’s movements, the Nazis were so 
anxious to erase from history. - 

The 14 essays of Pink Triangles: Radical Perspec- 
tives on Gay liberation are divided into three sections: 

I) Gay and lesbian culture as “seeds of our liberation.” 

II) Radical theory and gay liberation. I'll) Gay Left 
activists’ ideas on building a new society. 

Most of the authors seriously seek to unite “tradi- 
tional Marxism” with gay liberation; all are influenced 
by the Women’s Liberation Movement and its “critique, 
of socialism”; most feel that the vanguard parties are 
inadequate to varying degrees. The Gay Left Collective 
in an article entitled “Why Marxism?” concludes, “What 
we need is both theoretical clarification and the constant 
testing of theories in practice.” 

David Fernbach in his essay points out the limita- 
tions of Engels’ concept of the sexual division of labor: 
“Engels regarded the sexual division of labor as only 
‘natural’ and did not see its effect on the historical 
process.” 

Fernbach sees “a far more intimate connection 
between the oppressive dimensions of class and gender 
than is allowed by traditional Marxism.” He is aware 
that “what happens after” a revolution is a crucial 
question, and critiques the new system of domination 


that so rapidly crystallized in Russia and China. Rot he 
argues that ^‘violent revolution places a premium on the 


masculine virtues,” as a way of helping explain a 
revolution’s transformation into opposite. 

As solution Fernbach calls for a “feminine culture j 
of empathy” rather than the “masculine culture of vio- 1 
lence.” Bilt does gender get to the heart of the new 
system of domination? Or instead shouldn’t we look at 
the re-emergence of capitalism as state-capitalism and 
the vulgarization of Marxism? 

“Traditional Marxism” is not the Marxism of Marx. 
Rather it ils its vulgarization after Marx by state powers 
and would-be vanguard powers. The vision of new human 
relations Of Marx’s Marxism, his new Humanism, can 
help to provide gay ' liberation with a full vision, not 
limited to culture, but encompassing it as integral to 
a total transformation. — Susan Van Gelder 1 


*Pink Triangles: Radical Perspectives on ©By Liberation, ed. Pam 

MitcheW, Afyson Publications, Inc., Boston 1 980. $4.95 
The Men with the Pink Triangles, Heinz Heger, Alyson Publica- 
tions, Inc. 1980. $4.95 * ■ '••s- . 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


, News and Letters Committees, an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists, stand for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia 
or China. News & Letters was created so that the 
voices of revolt from below could be heard not 
separated from the articulation of a philosophy of 
liberation. A Black production worker, Charles 
Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A Black Work- 
er’s Journal, is the editor of the paper. Raya 
Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman of the Com- 
mittees, is the author of Marxism and Freedom 
and Philosophy and Revolution, which spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

Nows & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, came off the press on the second anniver- 
sary of the June 17, 1953 East German revolt 
against Russian state-capitalism masquerading as 


Communism, in order to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as well as at home. 
Because 1963 was also the year when we worked 
out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of “a new Humanism,” as well as 
individuality “purified of all that interferes with 
its universalism, i.e., with freedom itself,” we 
organized ourselves in Committees rather than 
any elitist party “to lead.” 


In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, ex- 
ploitative society, we participate in all class and 
freedom struggles, nationally and internationally. 
As our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to 
promote the firmest unity among workers. Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth and those in- 
tellectuals who have broken with the ruling bu- 
reaucracy of both capital and labor.” We do not 
separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone who is a participant in these 
freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new way of life, and who believes 
in these principles, is invited to join us. Send for 
a copy of the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. 
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Anti-draft movement: what is anti-imperialism? 


by Peter Wermuth 

Many youth today are discussing a recent develop- 
ment in the anti-draft movement, where many who 
last year were marching against registration are now 
protesting against U.S. intervention in El Salvador. As 
the May 3 demonstration of over 50,000 in Washington, 
D.C. showed, many youth drawn into the movement over 
the threatened draft are now extending, their horizons 
into opposing the very wars they are intended to serve. 

With so promising a development in action, one 
would expect to be pleased to see one anti-draft group 
initiate a theoretical discussion on 'how to deepen the 
connection between the current U.S. anti-draft struggle 
and support for anti-imperialist movements overseas. 
Yet a recently-pulblished pamphlet toy the Committee 
to Resist the Draft (RTD)* has all the marks of the 
kind of “theory” the anti-war movement will have to 
studiously combat if the struggle is to move forward. 

ANTI-IMPERIALIST, ANTI-DRAFT 

The authors of this attempt to “'provide an anti- 
imperialist perspective for the anti-draft movement” 
begin their pamphlet by showing how the effort to revive 
the draft is inseparable from U.S. imperialism reassert- 
ing its might overseas. “Therefore,” they write, “the 
struggle against the draft becomes a critical focus in the 
struggle against imperialism at this historical moment.” 

But it very quickly becomes clear that the authors 
have a limited idea of what this “struggle against im- 
perialism” means. For them, the question is simply 
seeing to it that anti-draft youth support national lib- 
eration struggles overseas — as if that needed work of 
solidarity can be separated from the effort of fully 
uprooting imperialism by making a social revolution 
here at home! 

The authors write that “the final defeat of U.S. 
imperial forces must be accompanied by the popular 
movements against which these forces are arrayed.” 
This is only half true, for history has shown that it is 
the combined might of movements for national libera- 
tion and struggles for social revolution inside the 
imperialist behemoth that brings such systems down. 

When Lenin looked to the anti-imperialist revolts 
like the Irish as bacilli for proletarian revolution, was 
he not trying to deepen the movement for freedom in 
Tsarist Russia? And yet there is not one word in this 
pamphlet about' the need to lay ground for revolution 
here at home to stay the hand of U.S. imperialism abroad. 

"Resist the Draft: Working Papers on the Draft, War, 
and Imperialism, toy the Committee to Resist the Draft 
(Los Angeles). 


The problem is not that the authors do not “believe” 
in revolution. On the contrary, they assert that only the 
destruction of capitalism holds any hope for humanity. 
The trouble is that they separate this “belief” from 
their concept of anti-imperialism. Rather than raising 
the * question of. anti-imperialism as a needed way to 
deepen and broaden the concerns of the anti-draft 
struggle so it can toe a participant in the effort to 
create a new, human society, RTD wants to tie the 
anti-draft youth into uncritical support for any regime 
as long as it “opposes” U.S. imperialism, even if that 
regime is totalitarian Russia! 

NARROWNESS HINDERS REVOLUTION 

The narrowness of such “anti-imperialism” hinders 
the effort to develop a revolutionary banner for the 
anti-war movement from within. RTD writes of the need 
to connect anti-draft youth to other forces of revolt, cor- 
rectly insisting that opposition to the draft that already 
exists' — the poverty- draft — is essential for reaching out 
to working youth and minorities. And they point to the 
need to combat sexism in the movement to ensure 
greater participation of women. But because they are 
so far from understanding genuine anti-imperialism as 
inseparable from making social revolution at home t 
they make no attempt to actually elicit the revolutionary 
sentiments of those youth who refused to register, so 
such unity can concretely unfold. 

Instead, their “multi-issue” approach ends up as one 
more strategy, (o be administered fee m above, with no 




Four women dressed as blood-covered nuns were 
among 300 demonstrators,' including some also costumed 
as bloodied Salvadoran peasants, who protested U.S. 
policy in El Salvador by opposing Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig’s appearance at Syracuse University on 
May 9. 


Woman escapes Navy alive and sane' 


I am a woman receiving a Bad-Conduct discharge 
from the Navy. A Bad-Conduct discharge (BCD) is one 
Step above a dishonorable discharge. And I had to fight 
to get it. 

The only way you can get a BCD is toy a special 
court-martial. I was court-m'artialed for refusing to 
stand at attention at a correctional custody unit (CCU). 
There have been at least two recent deaths in correc- . 
tional custody, due to physical abuse. I have no doubt 
that many more murders have occurred, tout were suc- 
bessfully covered up. I was sentenced to 30 days in 
OCU toy the captain of my ship at captain’s mast for 
possession of about a joint’s worth of marijuana. 

Almost any infraction of Navy regulations is punish- 
able at captain’s mast, also known as non-judicial pun- 
ishment. It’s a gathering of the 1 captain, the executive 
officer, any witnesses, and the accused. You are guilty 
unless proven innocent, and since your word is not 
worth as much as anyone who ranks higher than you, 
even if he or she is a pathological liar, it’s virtually 
impossible to prove your innocence. 

Even if you are found guilty, what are you guilty 
of? I was once found guilty of wearing my hair in braids'. 
Punishments can range from a simple suspended sentence 
to 45 days restriction to the ship, 45 days extra work 
for two hours a day every day but Sunday, reduction in 
rank, and a forfeiture of pay up to 'two-thirds per month 
for a certain number of months, all for one broken 
regulation. Possession of one seed of marijuana, one 
disrespectful comment, or a few hours late to work can 
merit these punishments. 

TRYING FOR DISCHARGE 

Within my first six months in the Navy, I started 
my search for a discharge. Within a year I qualified 
for a discharge as an administrative burden because 
I’d been to captain’s mast twice. But just because I 
qualified didn’t mean I was going to be granted a dis- 
charge. The regulations state that a person may be dis- 
charged after two captain’s masts. If this were enforced, 
the Navy would- lose at least half of its first term en- 
listees. Once they find out what the “adventure’’ is really 
like, they want no part of atf 

You can be worked all night and day at the slight- 
est whim of your superior. For a three-month period of 


time I worked every single day, without one day off, 
because the chief in charge of me thought I was a 
“punk.” 

If you want a discharge, expect no help from 
anyone. Every time I was brought to captain’s mast I’d 
read a statement concerning the injustice and oppres- 
sion of the military and how it all went against my 
beliefs* No onegave me any help. 

Well, for me it was either get out of the military 
or go nuts, I had no- choice. I couldn’t follow orders of 
corrupt, incompetent superiors, and I was slowly realiz- 
ing that I was part of an organization whose duty was to 
kill. I was sick of being humiliated and felt I had a 
right to speak out: without being censored' or punished. 
I’ve witnessed -three people lose their minds because of 
Navy policies. 

BARRED FROM SPEAKING 

A group of high-ranking women from Washington. 
D.C. had visited the ship and I’d voiced some of my 
opinions at a conference with them. As a result, I was 
barred from, speaking with any more public officials 
visiting the ship. 

At last when I was sentenced to CCU for “rehabili- 
tation,” I was ordered to stand outside the building at 
attention, on a square foot block. I stood there for two 
hours in November, while five or six military persons 
took turns harassing me about my attitude and why I 
wasn’t standing -at a rigid enough attention. They- 
threatened me about what would happen if I kept re- 
fusing to cooperate. Finally I told them that I was sick 
of all the crap. 

After choosing a court-martial Over staying at 
CCU, I was returned to my ship for about 30 days of 
pre-trial restraint. The morning of my court-martial, the 
assistant master-at-arms told me he would gladly shoot 
me if he had a chance, because he felt I was such a bad 
influence on the military. He only epitomized the system 
for me. 

So I finally got a chance to request a discharge, 
and to my relief, it was granted. I was also sentenced 
to 30 days confinement, which 'I served at the city jail. 
Most people receive sentences of three to six months. 
I got off easy, I’m out of the military, alive and sane. 

— Ex-sailor, Michigan 


effort made to make explicit the element common in 
struggles of youth, women, workers, minorities, that 
could unite us all — the passion for new human re- 
lations, total change, that is social revolution. 

The anti-draft youth have surely reached a most 
crucial juncture, now that the struggle to stop draft 
registration has spilled over into support work for the 
El Salvadoran freedom fighters. We can by no means 
afford to separate our struggle against Reagaiusm at 
home, from supporting the struggle of the El Salvadoran 
people. 

We can continue this effort by clearing our heads 
of any narrow concept of anti-imperialism that would 
divert from the labor of raising a banner of a new 
human society as the heart and soul of today’s youth 
protests. 

Notre Dame anti-Reagan demo 

Chicago, 111.— Reagan’s first live public performance 
since his injury was to accept an honorary degree from 
Notre Dame University and address the graduating 
class on May 17. Many religious people were outraged 
that this university, a symbol of Catholicism, would 
sell put its Christian principles to honor a man who ~ 
steals from the needy and gives to the greedy — even 
though Duarte, the president of El Salvador, got his 
B.A. from Notre Dame. 

The Chicago Religious Task Force on El Salvador, 
a coalition of 45 groups, initiated a demonstration at 
Notre Dame to demand the’ U.S. get out of El Salvador, 
and restoration of funding to human needs. Up to 3,000 
people came from five states, exceeding the task force’s 
expectations. 

We marched through the university chanting and 
carrying picket signs, coffins and crosses that were 
later formed into a graveyard on campus. A mime group 
performed mourning and rage. We gathered to listen to 
music and speeches toy Salvadoran and other activists, 
A group of alumni told us that 150 of them had peti- 
tioned the university in protest. 

— Participant 

Anti-MX missile protest 

Salt Lake City,- Utah — On May 2, 2,500 people 
gathered at the State Capitol and marched to the Federal 
Building to protest the Construction of the MX missile 
system in Utah. It was the largest protest rally in Salt 
Lake City since the one Martin Luther King led. There 
are good reasons for protesting: 

• MX is a deadly accurate, massively destructive, 
first strike weapon making 75 percent of the Russian 
nuclear force vulnerable. It escalates the arms race. 

• MX promises to toe a construction effort unparal- 
leled in modern times. It is to cover 40,000 square miles 
(almost the size of the National Park System), at a cost 
of at least 56 billion dollars. It’s not needed. 

• It will seriously disrupt the regional economy. 
Water, nonrenewable resources, endangered wildlife and 
aquatic species, and air will all be adversely affected. 

• The most serious effect of this missile-on-wheels 

is that it will bring nuclear war one step closer to 
reality. 1 , 

A Mormon woman activist spoke dt the rally. She 
said: “This is the place to stop MX because the MX 
promises war not peace, fear not security, and in the 
name of superiority it truly binds us to the insatiable 
appetite for more and more.” A speaker from the Utah 
chapter of Physicians for Social Responsibility described 
how 96 percent of the population would die. 

Many community groups were present from the 
YMCA to Citizens’ Call (an organization concerned 
with the effects of nuclear testing in southern Nevada). 
The Western Shoshone Sacred Lands Association svoke 
out against MX and the attempted U.S. land grab. MX- is 
a weapon that shows the arms race and human race 
cannot co-exist. - 

— Student 
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by Peter Mallory and Kevin A. Barry 


masses raise new questions for independence movement 


Throughout the month of May, the attention of the 
whole world has been riveted on Northern Ireland, ex- 
posing in all its starkness the contrast between the mass 
outpourings for Irish freedom and the array of military 
technology and fascist thuggery that Britain’s Prime 
Minister Thatcher has at her disposal. The death May 5 
of Bobby Sands, after 66 days on hunger strike in Maze 
Prison’s “H-Blocks,” was followed not only by youth 
throwing petrol bombs at British troops, hut by a Belfast 
funeral procession of some 100,000 — one of largest 
demonstrations in Irish history. 

The sickening attempt by Ulster police ten days 
later to “kidnap” the body of a second IRA hunger 
striker, Francis Hughes,' was shown on TV worldwide. 
In their attempt to prevent another massive show of 
opposition to the Ulster police state, police thus insured 
file turnout of 20,000 in Hughes’ hometown in rural 
Sooth Derry. Similar huge crowds accompanied hunger 
strikers Raymond McCreesh and 'Patsy O’Hara to their 
graves in Armagh and Derry City. 

In Deny City youth did take to the streets in a 
general attack on Ulster police and British troops, 


shouting their protests over the brutal murder of two 
Derry youths on Easter Sunday. In what was officially 
termed a “traffic accident,”, two Army landrovers 
plowed into a group of youths at high speed, then 
stopped and reversed over the injured, killing two and 
injuring at least four others. ' 


The mass mobilization of Ulster’s Catholic popula- 
tion, while intended to support . the demands of the 
hunger strikers for political prisoner status, has now 
encompassed far more than that issue alone. As the 
demonstrations mounted, so have the demands for an 
epd to all the features of the artificial state created by 
British imperialism in 1921, from its notorious job and 
housing segregation, through its ceaseless unemploy- 
ment and minimum wage jobs, to the fantastic court 
system now called the “Northern Ireland Emergency 
Powers Act.” ~ 


Nothing better gives the lie to Prime Minister 
Thatcher’s contention that Irish Republicans are “com- 
mon criminals” than the provisions of that Act.. In 
Ulster and Ulster alone, offenses with “political motiva- 


tion” are set off from all otjiers and heard in non-jury 
courts under special rules of evidence. The burden of 
proof is 1 shifted from the prosecution to the defense; 
the right to remain silent is removed; a conviction is 
acceptable on the basis of a disputed confession alone. 
In fact,- 85 percent of convictions in the special courts 
have been obtained on the baas of such “confessions,” 
often after torture. In this manner were the “H-BIocks” 
of the Maze Prison and the Women’s Prison in Armagh 
filled. 

The stonewall of intransigeance erected by British 
Labor and Tory governments alike, and supported by 
the Irish government in Dublin, is now beginning to 
show serious cracks. A poll sponsored by the Labor 
Party revealed 59 percent of the British in favor of troop 
withdrawal. Only 29 percent felt that Britain should 
keep control of Northern Ireland. In Dublin, Prime 
Minister Haughey was forced to call elections for June 


11. Whether the new openings will develop toward not 
ly Irish i 


only Irish independence, but toward a genuninely new 


society in both Britain and Ireland remains an un- 
answered question. 


Chle 


Five weeks after Chilean dictator Augusto Pinochet 
was inaug urated President under a new fascist “consti- 
tution” on March 11, the Chilean working class formu- 
lated its own answer to this document which dares to 
niaim there win be no democracy until the year 2011! 


On April 22, 9,800 miners struck and closed down 
the El Teniente mine, the world's largest underground 
copper mine. They had been offered a two percent raise 
over two years. The 11,000 miners at the even larger 
r >.inniramata open-pit mine sent messages of solidarity 
hot were forbidden 'by fascist labor laws from joining 
the strike. After 30 days, the law allows Pinochet to 
hire strikebreakers “temporarily” and after 60 days, to 
fire the strikers. No one, least of all Pinochet, can be 
sure what the Chilean working class will do. 

Since the 1913 Nixon-inspired overthrow of the 
reformist socialist Allende government, the new rulers 
have murdered over 50,000 and imprisoned and often 
tortured another 500,000 Chileans. 

As a Chile solidarity activist said; "People are still 
disappearing every day. News hardly ever gets out 
about this Official unemployment is listed at 10 percent, 
which is absurd. In fact, the majority are unemployed. 
Everywhere in the working class districts you see chil- 
dren on the street with bloated bellies, in the final 
stages of malnutrition. Chile is not the most topical 
issue in the US. now. That’s sad because I see the 
struggle in Latin America as one. I realize that El Sal- 
vador is important now, like Nicaragua, but there should 
also be a stronger solidarity movement around Chile.” 

Resistance has continued throughout the seven years 
of military rule, dubbed an ^economic miracle” by 
world capitalism, which has watched the Chilean “ex- 
periment” closely. In addition to strikes, there have been 
actions by underground leftists such as the seizure of 
the central radio station in Santiago for six minutes on 
May Day. Women have been especially active in using 
neighborhood cultural groups and child care centers in 
working class areas as centers of political resistance. 


took place at the steel mills in Taiyuan in Shanxi be- 
tween angry young workers and officials. 

Grievances include especially the Maoist practice — 
still in effect for millions of people — of assigning jobs 
in such a way as to separate families and even spouses 
by thousands of miles. The government has responded 
by increasing from 20 to-30 days a year the amount of 
time a married couple can spend together if their jobs 
separate them. 

Intellectuals and writers have also continued to be 
outspoken, most notably in the recent film “Unrequited 
Lives” by Bai Hau, which truthfully and hitterly portrays 
the persecutions of intellectuals during the Cultural 
Revolution, while refusing to add a “happy ending.” 
When the army newspaper attacked the film — which 
has still not been phown publicly — students at Peking 


University put up wall posters in defense of Bai Hua. 

While the government has been forced to give in 
on some issues, its main response has been to jail its 
critics, especially workers. One of them, Fu Shangqi, 
dared to: tun for office in his factory late in 1980, 
obtaining several hundred votes. He was also involved 
in the opposition journal. Duty, founded last September 
in Canton by the newly-formed China National Un- 
official Publication Association. He was arrested in 
April. 


Qiha 


Government officials have revealed recently that 
tan million people in nine northern provinces are facing 
food shortages and possible starvation. The cause is 
officially attributed to floods and drought, but even this 
came as a shock to bourgeois and Left commentators 
who had come to view Chinese state-capitalism as a 
model for the Third World; 


Students of Chinese revolutionary history will re- 
call that it was in these very regions that Mao’s guerrilla 
army established its first permanent bases after the 
Long March. Peasants in the area, then as now faced 
with starvation, flocked to join the Red Army, leading 
ultimately to the Communist victory in 19®. 

While starvation today has not reached the terrible 
levels of the 1930s when millions died, it shows that 
Osina is far from “solving” the problem of feeding the 
masses, fully 32 years after the revolution. 

Is addition, Chinese workers have continued to en- 
gage In strikes, as admitted recently by the official 
unions. These included a two-day work stoppage by young 
workers in Liaoning Province at the huge Anshan steel 
complex which is the nation’s largest, and another strike 
at a small glass-works in Shanghai. “Discussion” also 
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Most shocking of all was the rearrest of the world- 
famous Marxist critic Wang Xizhe from the group Li 
Yizhe, which had dared to challenge the whole political 
“system” in a huge Canton wall poster in 1974. The 
three yoang workers in the Li Yizhe group were “re- 
habilitated” by Deng Xiaoping early in 1979. Wang Xizhe 
refused to rally to the Dengists after his release and 
continued his criticisms. These activities included sup- 
port of the Peking Spring and his recent work around 
a new journal, Xueyou Tongxin (Letter from Comrades 
in Study), 


Lebanon 


The remains of what was Lebanon are daily being 
devoured iby a spectrum of powers ranging from neo- 
fascist to narrow nationalist, from religious zealots to 
occupying countries. While the small factions and two 
regional powers — Syria and Israel — direct the decim- 
ation, the super powers — the United States and Russia 
— stand rpady to enter. 

Israel, not satisfied with a UN buffer -zone, has 
installed the Haddad militia on the Lebanese side of 
the border, supplying it with arms and aid. It carries 
out murderous air strikes into what it terms Palestinian 
guerrilla bases, causing the deaths of (women and chil- 
dren as well. i 

Syria, with a force of 22,000 inside Lebanon, has in 
the past spent mueh of its time disciplining Palestinians, 
including an attack on the Tal Zaartar Palestinian refugee 
camp during the 1976 civil war. Its installation of SAM- 
6 missiles into, the Bekaa Valley continues Its policy, of 
making sure any struggle within Lebanon is diverted 
to anti-Israel. 

What unites these two enemies, Israel and Syria, is 
their determination not to allow any genuine self -deter - ‘ 
mination for the Lebanese people. For them, and espe- 
cially for the super-powers, it is as if Lebanon- was 
indeed a carcass in the midst of dismemberment. As 
well, both the Israeli and Syrian rulers face opposition 
within their own countries, which they wish to divert. 

But the Lebanon of the civil war of 1975-76, far from 
regarding itself as .only the booty of war, did seek to 
move toward genuine social revolution. It was that civil 
war which all the powers, small and super, wished to 
destroy. That civil war was as well the testing ground 
for all the Left, the PLO included. 

What is new now, when not only Syria and Israel 
have transformed Lebanon into nothing but a battle- 
ground — a no-man’s land, is that the Reagan administra- 
tion is expanding its imperialist tentacles into the Gulf 
region. Toward that end, it has at one and the same 
time, encouraged the reactionary Begin government into 
its imperialist ambition to become the “guarantor” of 
U S. imperialism in the Gulf, and Saudi Arabia to be- 
come that “guarantor.” These insane games are chal- 
lenged by Russia who is equally ambitious. If there is 
any way to avoid an outright Middle East war, those 
powers are: not the ones looking for it. 




Today's UAW 
pale shadow 
of yesterday's 

J by Charles Denby, Editor 

Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

Recently I was reading about this being the 100th 
anniversary of the founding of the American Federation 
of Labor, (AFL) and that Che UAW Executive Board had 
met and decided to rejoin the AFL-CIO. It made me 
think about the type of union movement we have today, 
particularly in the UAW, compared to the kind of a 
union the UAW was in the late 1930s and 1940s when 
I joined it. 

r Anyone can see that the AFL has been around 
much longer than the UAW and the CIO. The UAW was 
organized in 1936, some 45 years ago, and at that time 
it did not have anything in common with the AFL. We 
were told by many of the older leaders in the UAW 
that the AFL had not been interested in organizing 
production workers. They were only interested in skilled 
workers, and practically all of them were white workers. 

UAW IN THE EARLY DAYS 

I have discussed with many younger workers what 
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Participants in March for Jobs, which began May 1 in Liverpool and ended in rally of 150,900 in London. 

Labor, Women, Blacks on the move 


the UAW meant to workers, and what the workers meant 
to the UAW back in the early days. The younger workers 
cannot believe that we ever had those kind of working 
conditions where we really had some control of pro- 
duction. They compare it with today’s conditions and 
ask, if it was true, then how do you explain this turn 
around in the UAW to what it has become today? 

(Continued on Page 10) 

Protest Agent Orange, lack of treatment 


by Olga Homanski 

National Organizer, News and Letters Committees 

Trafalgar Square was already full as we 
waited to greet the March for Jobs, when the 5Q0 
unemployed men and women who had started 
out from Liverpool on May Day arrived in 
London exactly one month later, singing with 


Vietnam veterans stage hunger strike 


Los Angeles, Cal. — On the same day Ronald 
Reagan was at West Point calling an end to the 
“temporary aberration” — his phrase for this 
country’s alleged neglect toward war preparation 
in the post-Vietnam period — hunger-striking war vet- 
erans were entering a second week of protest against the 
f government’s disregard for the health and sanity of 
, Vietnam-era survivors. 

On May 20, veterans gathered at the Wadsworth VA 
hospital had independently begun two protests — a 
wait-in staged in the hospital lobby and a hunger strike 
on the front lawn. The two groups quickly issued a 
statement of unity and soon were receiving messages of 
solidarity from all corners of the country. 

, SUICIDE OF VET 

The action followed the suicide of James Hopkins 
who, on March 14, had driven a jeep into the hospital 
i lobby to protest the administration’s refusal to treat 
Agent Orange sickness and post-Vietnam stress syn- 
drome. The veterans are demanding a full review of 
Hopkins’ case, an independent investigation of the VA 
hospital system, full and serious research of the effects 
of toxic herbicides on humans, implementation of a 
delayed re-entry program for all veterans wanting medi- 
cal screening for disabilities related to miliary service, 
and an in-person meeting with Reagan. 

By the middle of the second week, the occupation on 
the lawn bad grown to include several dozen tents. The 
camp organized committees to maintain the group’s cool 
under the hawkish surveillance of local authorities. A 
welcoming committee greeted those who had come to 
join or express support and an information board was 
erected which displayed newspaper clippings on veteran 
health problems as well as telegrams of solidarity. 

; One vet explained why he had driven out as soon 
as he had heard about the protest: “I served as a medic 
in 1966 and went up in the helicopters spraying chemi- 
cals. After I got out I was getting sick on and off and 
was depressed a lot. Later I started having trouble with 
my hearing. I used to play the guitar but by 1971 I 


could no longer fret it right so I gave it up. I’m always 
weak, tired and dizzy. Over the years I’ve gone to 25 or 
so doctors and clinics but I found out about Agent Or- 
ange only through the veterans’ groups. I came down 
from Northern California in 1979 and found out a good 
friend had died unexpectedly three months earlier. 

“When I read how they were glorifying the hostages 
it really burned me up, and I wrote a letter to Reagan 
saying what I was going through. All I got was a card 
saying to go to a veterans' outreach center. I already 
know what the problem is, which is what they’re trying 
to cover up.” 

An older veteran, who had been disabled during the 
Korean War, remarked that camping near the hospital 
was nothing new to him since he hadn’t been able to 
make rent with his benefits and spent six months of 
the last year living out of his car, sleeping on the VA 
grounds or in neighborhood parks. 

A NEW VETERANS’ MOVEMENT 

In the course of the occupation, many were getting 
a sense of what could be the beginning of a new vet- 
erans’ movement. Yet as one activist described it, “There 
are many difficulties involved — a lot of differences 
between us and much hesitation when you Consider the 
thing bringing us together is what everyone has been 
trying'to forget. You meet the resistance of older vets 
who call it ‘un-American’ and often some arrogance in 
the old antiwar activists who ‘did the right thing.’ ” 

Yet all agreed that the sudden convergence was no 
accident but as a vet in the lobby expressed it, “a 
culmination of ten years of frustrated efforts to get 
justice.” 

On June 20, after 20 days of protests, the veterans 
were removed from the hospital grounds on the charge 
they were hindering hospital operations. Twelve local 
churches had earlier agreed to shelter the hunger 
strikers (two were hospitalized). A rally of several hun- 
dred was held in St. John’s Church with the protesters 
planning a motorcade to Washington to take their pro- 
test to the White House gates. 


clenched fists held high, followed by 150,000 
more determined marchers holding banners 
from almost' every union and every part of 
Britain. Nothing better told the mood of Brit- 
ain, 1981, than this massive demonstration, the 
most widely backed the trades union movement 
had held since World War II. 

Nothing, however, better tells the permanence of 
the unemployed army they represent than the Thatcher 
government’s prediction on June 24, 'less than a month 
later, that unemployment, which has now risen to 11.1 
percent— pushing the 2,680,977 now unemployed to a 50 
year high since 1931 — will rise to over three million by 
the end of the year. Nor does anyone believe that even 
these official figures are a real measure of the depth of 
the crisis. The statistics, rather, hide the truth: whole 
families are out of work, but only one “’breadwinner” is 
counted for the unemployment doles; and over 100, 000 
jobless new school graduates do not appear on the rolls 
because they cannot claim benefits until September. 

Little wonder that the marchers were met with the 
same kind of solidarity and support that had greeted the 
Jarrow Hunger Marchers in 1931. While the North, 
Wales, and Scotland suffer the worst levels of unemploy- 
ment, the rate of increase has been greater in the Mid- 
lands and London. And all are aware that the twin crises 
of unemployment and inflation that are now a worldwide 
phenomenon of capitalism cannot be blamed, in Britain^ 
on any “oil crisis”; Britain is now self-sufficient, with 
North Sea oil. The crises are integral to capitalism itself. 

Thus, despite the rhetoric of many of the speeches 
at Trafalgar Square, and despite the determination of 
the marchers that the Tories must go, few seem to be- 
lieve that a mere shift back to the Labour Party is any 
answer. One marcher with the Postal Workers’ contin- 
gent called the march, for all its enthusiasm, “ritualized’’ 
and far “too contained” to suit him. Another, marching 
with no particular contingent, argued that you can’t 
“contain” what 150,000 represent, and exulted in the 
“spirit” of the throng surrounding us. 

Still another, a 24 year old unemployed youth from 
the North, said that of. all those he knew who had left 
school at 16 to take apprenticeship training (which once 
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WOMAN AS REASON 

. # 


by Terry Moon 

What is so great about the internationalism of the 
Women’s Liberation Movement is that it reveals how 
truly universal is women’s fight for freedom. 

One example of the internationalism I am talking 
about is the struggle of women in India. I fir^t heard of 
their activities Ip 1974, when poor women in the state 
of Maharastra forced merchants to lower food prices, 
destroyed Bootleg liquor shops and led the growing 
peasant union movement. What impressed me most was 
their slogan “We need land — and revolution!” 

It is in struggling for that revolution against so 
many oppressions — class, caste, and a patriarchial cul- 
ture that spawns widespread rape of poor women by 
government officials and police, dowry marriages, sati 
(the custom of throwing a woman on her husband’s 
funeral pyre) — that an independent Women’s Libera- 
iioa Movement has developed. 

One manifestation of the Indian Women’s Movement 
is a magazine started in 1979, Manushi.* Its pages are 
filled with news, articles, letters, poems, fiction and re- 
views of books and films. The editors, aware of being 
middle class, make a real effort to report news of all of 
India’s women — particularly poor and working women. 
Thus they solicit articles and urge reporters “to use a 
tape recorder as much as possible,” not only because 
India is a country “where the majority of women are 
not able to write,” but also “to ensure that those of us 
who can write do not end up putting our words in their 
mouths . . . ” 

While it is impossible here to give a complete re- 
view, there are a few things that jumped off the page 
at me. One is that the Indian women’s movement has an 
affinity to the Black movement here. In one article, a 
demonstrator tells how 14 women confronted a pro- 
cession honoring a princess who had committed sati. 
They made the procession go around in circles by run- 
ning in front of it and sitting down. They “hadn’t dis- 

'Manushi needs support to survive. They publish in both English 
and Hindi and are requesting regular monthly pledges. A subscription 
is $15/yr. but send more if you can. They prefer payment by money 
order, postal order, or bank draft. Make payable to Manushi Trust 
and send to: Manushi, C 1/202 Lajpat Nagar, New Delhi — 110024. 


Rally to 'Take Back the Night' 

Detroit, Mich. — On Saturday night, June 6, over 
400 women, men and children gathered in Richard Park 
to participate in the second Detroit “Take Back The 
Might” rally and inarch. Our chants of “Women ujiite, 
take back the night!” and for total freedom in all our 
lives rang out as we marched through the neighborhood. 

- At the rally prior to the march, the lead-off speaker, 
Suzanne Casey from Women’s Liberation-News and 
Letters, pointed to' the continuity of this year’s march 
not only with the Detroit action last year, but with 
Take Back The Night’s beginnings by our German sisters 
i« 1977, and with today’s women’s freedom struggles 
worldwide. A Black unemployed auto worker, Pat Wil- 
liams, described her fight in the shop against sexual 
harassment, and other speakers took up issues such as 
rape and abortion. 

The desire to have this year’s activity start some- 
thing new for the Women’s Liberation Movement in 
Detroit was one reason we decided to plan a conference 
the following day with the theme, “Women, Take Back 
Our Lives.” 

Women’s Liberation-N&L was part of the coalition 
which sponsored the weekend’s events, and we organ- 
ized a workshop on community organizing that brought 
together Helen Moore, from Detroit Black Parents for 
Quality Education, and Marti B.ombyk from Ann Arbor, 
Mich., .who spoke about the creative actions by feminists 
there against rape. 

For many women, the whole idea of holding the 
conference was to develop a direction for the Women’s 
Liberation Movement in Detroit, which we hoped to 
discuss at one of the final workshops on theory. (All 
three workshops given by socialists were relegated to 
the last time period.) Instead of developing a direction, 
what became evident during the discussion on theory 
was two conflicting ideas of women’s liberation. One 
presented by Tommie Hope, a Marxist-Humanist, pre- 
sented Marx’s Marxism as a philosophy for. total libera- 
tion. The other, by a radical feminist, insisted that 
fighting “white male dominance”, that is patriarchy, 
should be our focus. 

The poor attendance at that workshop, while many 
flocked to a movie on rape scheduled at the same time, 
showed how many feminists still live in isolation from 
women’s liberation as a total freedom struggle. While 
two issue-oriented groups did emerge from the. week- 
end, the relationship of specific issues to a serious 
concern with ideas and with revolution is one which 
remains to be developed in the coming year with those 
we met at the conference. 

— Marxist-Humanist Women’s Liberationist 


NEWS & LETTERS 


'Manushi': women's creativity, revolt m India 


cussed what slogans would be appropriate so (they) had 
to improvise. We also sang songs such as ‘We Shall Over- 
come’ in Hindi.” And in the letter section, a woman 
writing against dowry marriage writes of “that feeling: 
‘We will not be sold.’ ” 

From Manushi I learned that just as in the U.S., 
just as in Iran, just as in Portugal, the Indian women 
have to battle the male chauvinism of, the vanguardist 
Left. In an article on “The New Rape Bill” we find that 
Left men oppose the Bill’s provision that would put the 
burden of ^roof on the man rather than the woman, 
because “false cases of rape can be invented to discredit 
male political activists.”! Even more horrifying is the 
author’s account of a woman told to keep quiet about 
being raped by a “comrade” to preserve the “larger 
interests” of the party. 

The fight of Indian women against the sexism in 
the Left is important because it reveals their deep 
critique not only of its male chauvinism, but of its ideas. - 
To these women, the Left’s idea of revolution is simply 
too narrow. A woman reviewing a supposedly radical 
film writes, “There are also the problems of women — 
remember, they’re the ones that occur way down in 
every party manifesto?” And in the letter section, “I 
find that even men who call themselves communists 
consider it a sin to involve the women of their family 
in the movement.” 
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Stop Family Protection Bill! 

Detroit, Mich. — American feminists — those, that 
is, who have even heard about it — have been outraged 
by the introduction of the 1981 Family Protection Bill 
to the U.S. Congress on June 17 by three right-wing Re- 
publicans. Many U.S. newspapers did. not even report an 
the bill’s introduction and the New York Times devoted 
approximately two inches to the story. 

The bill would deny birth control information to 
teenagers without parental consent, ban federal funds 
for schools books that “denigrate” women’s “historical” 
role as mother and homemaker and prohibit government 
appointed lawyers for poor people in cases of abortion, 
homosexual rights or desegregation. It tvould exempt 
church and private schools from all federal regulations, 
including those on fair labor practices, and would also 
provide a bonus tax credit for married couples in each 
year in which a child is born or adopted. 

If this sounds familiar, perhaps it is because it 
smacks so strongly of the “Kinder, Kirche, Kuehe” 
(Children, Church, Kitchen) slogan used by the Nazis to 
destroy the tremendous German ’women’s movement or- 
ganized by Clara Zetkin. Or perhaps it sounds like Rus- 
sia, where the falling birth rate has forced the govern- 
ment in the name of “socialism” to ban women from 
certain “heavy” jobs, to change its tune on unwed 
mothers, and to award the title “Hero Mother” to those 
women with six or more children! 

And lest we blame , this bill on “patriarchy,” Wanda 
Harding of the Moral Majority appeared at the press 
conference with the bin’s sponsors, saying that it repre- 
sented everything her group stood for. How RIGHT she 
is! It is anti-woman, anti-minority, anti-labor and anti- 
human. 

Exactly whose family will be protected by a bill 
which bans government intervention in cases of spouse 
or child abuse? It is obviously the family of American 
capitalism with Reagan as Big Daddy, which needs to be 
protected from the women’s liberation, civil rights, gay 
rights and labor movements which are threatening the 
continuance of just such inhuman relations and which 
must fight tb keep this bill from being passed! 

— Suzanne Casey 


Manushi not only shows the creativity Indian women 
have developed in fighting their oppression, it is itself 
one form of that revolt. In Manushi we learn of the- 
Chipko movement, dating back to the 19th century, in 
which women would embrace (chipko) the trees to pre- 
vent their being felled by government contractors. The 
trees are “sources of community life” — fuel, fodder and 
water — and when they are cut, soil erodes and villages 
become even more impoverished. 

We also learn of “gherao,” which means “to sur- 
round,” and is a way Indian women created to force a 
factory owner, for example, to give in to their demands. 
They will literally surround him — even if he is in a 
car — and keep him there for days until he gives in. 

As for Indira Gandhi, one women from the dalit 
caste (the so-called “untouchables”) put it this way: “It 
makes no difference to us which party comes to power 
— not one of them is bothered about us.” It is clear 
that whereas Gandhi is spending billions on- nuclear 
weapons and putting a satellite into space while millions 
live in the most abject poverty, the real human solutions 
to the problems of the Indian people — “We need land — 
and revolution!” — are being brought forward by masses 
of Indian women who refuse to subordinate their fight' 
for freedom until the day after a revolution. 

'What about nurses ' needs ?' 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The newspapers have recently 
carried articles on the nursing shortage in California. 
However, my own experience as a nurse has given me a 
very different view of the working conditions of nurses. 

To begin with, nursing is handicapped by its status 
as a woman’s profession, since that traditionally means 
very low salaries, regardless of the work performed. 

I work in a convalescent hospital. The staff on my 
station of 32 patients, of which about half are total care, 
consists of myself and two nursing assistants. 1 was ac- 
tually told by my supervisor one day that I had too much 
help because my aides had time to stand in the hall and 
talk to the patients — as though talking to the patients 
was a waste of time! These aides had given up their 
break time in order to have time to talk to the patients. 
These are elderly patients, who have a real need for 
someone to talk to them and listen. 

Nurses are supposed to be aware of people’s needs. 
But what about the nurses’ needs? We are being cruelly 
used and exploited for the enrichment of businesses con- 
nected with the hospitals, nursing homes, and the lordly 
M.D.s. The nursing hierarchy helps hospital management 
by inventing ways to get the most work out of the least 
number of nurses for the same token pay. 

What kind of society are we living in when a nurse, 
who is responsible for the care of a human being, is paid 
so little and not treated as a human being herself? This 
system must be changed and made to work for the good 
of all people. . — Licensed Vocational Nurse 



women- 

worldwide 


Rita Silk-Nauni, a Native American sentenced to 
150 years in prison in the accidental shooting of an 
airport policeman while protecting her ten-year old son 
from being “arrested” for littering, was released on 
appeal bond on April 30. She was originally released 
on March 27 but returned to prison a week later when 
the judge who presided over her trial and sentencing 
revoked her bail on a technicality. He has since been 
overruled and disqualified from the case. Funds needed 
for her appeal can be sent to: Rita Silk-Nauni Defense 
Fund, c/o Fidelity Bank Act. #10 7738, Oklahoma City, 
OK, 73123. 

* * * ' : v 

Hundreds of feminists in Bilbao, Spain last week 

clashed with policemen who were sent to stop their 
demonstration in demand of changes in the abortion 
/law and in support of 11 women on trial for having had 
an abortion. 

* * * 

Thousands of people from more than 109 Cities and 

towns in West Germany participated in the action week, 
“Women Against War and Militarism, Women Against 
Atomic Power and the Destruction of the Environment,” 
during the first week of March. From Flensburg to 
Munich and from Freiburg to Saarbrucken, there were 
rallies and informational fairs, theatrical performances, 
draft resistance 'actions, and demonstrations. The week 
culminated with more than 3,000 marching on the gi- 
gantic NATO Ramstein base on March 8, International 
Women’s Day. 

(Information from Courage, West Berlin) 
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Miners go back but plan to remove Church 


Morgantown, W. Va. — “This isn’t any new 
contract, this is the old one warmed over,” yelled 
a rank-and-file miner at his local union meeting 
scheduled to review the terms of the “new” con- 
tract negotiated between UMWA President Sam 
Church and the Bituminous Coal Operators As- 
sociation. “What we’ve got to do is get rid of 
Church and the whole damn national negotiating commit- 
tee that approved this mess,” the miner continued. 
“That’s the only way we can get the message through 
that their job is to represent us and what we want, and 
they sure didn’t do it." 

A point that especially angered the miners was 
that the “new” contract was a package “take it or leave 
it” deal from the operators, and the week-and-a-half the 
UMW national negotiating cdmmittee spent in Washing- 
ton, D.C. centered on Church and the BCOA pressuring 
the committee to get a unanimous vote. 

BEAT COMMITTEE INTO LINE 

As one union officer described it, there was no give- 
and-take involved in the negotiating committee discus- 
sion at all. When a negotiating committee member 
asked questions about any provision, he was told that 
was the way the operators wanted' it. In fact, the 
negotiating committee didn’t have a thing to do with 
the new contract, they were in Washington, D.C. just to 
be beaten into line to get a unanimous vote. 

In one local union meeting, the rank-and-file be- 
came so disgusted that instead of discussing the contract, 
they began to ask questions about how long it would be 
before new elections could be held to replace the nego- 
tiating committee. The fact that the miners did vote 
to accept the new contract clearly resulted more from 
frustration rather than support for the contract. 

It is true that several of the most objectionable 
provisions of the first contract were removed in the 
second one. However, many other points the miners 
opposed were kept in the second contract. Among the 
most important were the retention of the UMW-BCOA 
committee tQ review turning over the UMW pension plan 
to private' insurers; keeping loopholes for operators to 
hire scab labor; making it more difficult for miners to 
protect themselves against unsafe conditions; putting 
more limits on job transfers, and maintaining provisions 
for operators to open non-union mines. 

‘FISH HOOKS’ IN CONTRACT 

As one miner said when the contract had been ex- 
amined, “Every one of those new provisions is ' a big 
fish hook put in by the coal operators for a reason, and 
every miner in this room is going to be snagged by one 
or more of them.” Especially galling to the miners is 
the fact that they have consistently taken steps — at 

Sthwim post-strike troubles 

(Editor’s Note: The following article is excerpted 
from the bilingual — -Spanish-Ertglish — - News & Letters 
Special Schwinn Supplement published in Chicago. For 
copies of the full supplement write to: News & Letters, 
220 S. State, Rm. 1326, Chicago, 111. 60604). 

Chicago, 111. — - We’re working under a lot of pres- 
sure, and a lot of people are getting fed up. You can be 
half dead and they don’t want to hear it. Everybody 
dreads going into Schwinn now. 

Women are being told now if their machine is down 
to work on another one. They have speed on the machine 
they’re on now but don’t have speed on the other one. 
It’s more for a man and making- rate isn’t easy. 

That’s nonsense about there being no women’s jobs 
and men’s jobs anymore. I heard about a woman who 
was laid off because she wouldn’t push the heavy tubs 
of metal parts around but instead called for a jeep driver. 

Some of the people who voted to end the strike are 
still not back. If they can get the work they’re getting 
from the people they have now, those people will never 
come back. Whatever the problem, the company says 
“blame it on the union.” 

But they flat out refuse every grievance. We had a 
power failure at plant 4. I got one of those 1:30 a.m. 
phone calls. But some of the people didn’t, so they came 
in and are supposed to get some pay. The company just 
says no, they will not pay them. 

A lot of mothers come in off maternity and can’t 
work those hours all week and still come in on Saturday, 
because they have to spend some time with their families. 
After nine hours a day, five days a week, I shouldn’t 
have to give you six hours on Saturday, because Saturday 
and Sunday are my days. 

The union says it is in the contract. First of all, I 
have to get a contract so that I know where my rights 
lie. The union will say it is OK to do something and 
Schwinn will, say it is not. We really don’t know what 
they signed. You have positive thoughts about the union 
one minute and negative thoughts the next. If you don’t 
know what your rights are. you can’t stand up for them. 
.... —Woman worker, Schwinn 


UMWA conventions as well as in district elections — to 
strengthen the hand of Church in negotiations with the 
coal operators. Instead of strength, the miners got weak- 
ness, and enraged at the betrayal of the first contract, 
overwhelmingly rejected it. 

Church admitted he had “mis-read” the mood of the 
miners in the first Contract. If Church thinks his second 
contract is a correct “reading” of the mood of the min- 
ers, he is in for more than a few surprises. 

It is clear from the reactions of the rank-and-file 
miners, as well- as a number of union officials, that steps 
are already underway to change not only the top leader- 
ship of the UMWA in the November, 1982 national union 
election, but also the composition of the national nego- 
tiating committee. There appears to be little doubt that 
the “fish hooks” in the present contract will continue 
to remind the miners of this need. 

Optical factory bosses push 
more work at minimum wage 

New York, N.Y. — I work in an optical factory. We 
are 70 percent Haitian, the rest mostly Dominican and 
South American. Our starting pay is minimum wage for 
specialized work that demands high concentration, and 
they are always pushing us to work faster. When you 
get older and are earning more, they try to find a 
pretext to' get rid of you. 

This industry is in a tremendous recession in New 
York. Many factories have closed,, and others have 
moved to Trinidad, Antigua, Puerto Rico or Alabama, 
making it hard for us to find another job. Now, they 
have a new machine that cuts both lenses simultaneously. 
Where they have been demanding a minimum of 500 
lenses a day per worker, they will want 1,000 to 1,200, 
further reducing our jobs. 

When the bell rings, they expect you to have your 
machine running, with a lens being cut even before 
the bell has finished ringing! We used to go to wash 
up 10 or 15 minutes, before the end, but then they 
announced that any workers leaving their machines 
more than five minutes before the bell would have 
their cards punched by the foreman. 

That’s how they fire you. They punch your card, 
stamp it “terminated,” and put it up over the time 
clock for everyone to see. 

The other day a Haitian woman who had worked 
here three years was fired. Her machine broke down, 
and since her foreman was not around she sat down- and 
waited. Another foreman came, fixed the machine, and 
she went back to work. But later the big boss came up, 
shut off her machine and fired her for sitting down 
before. The woman knows no English and could not 
defend herself. We are waiting to see what the union 
will do. 

Our United Optical Workers Union takes out too 
much dues — $13 to $19 a month — for such low pay. 
Then they “assess” us half a day’s wages twice a year! 
If you miss a union meeting they fine you $10, and 
often take the fine out twice. When you complain they 
say they’ll put it towards your next dues, but it’s a lie. 
At the meetings they try to get you to give to the union’s 
blood bank; 1 told them, “After all the blood the bosses 
suck from me, and all the blood the union sucks from 
me, you think I’m going to give blood too?” 

* — Latino worker 
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Young workers 
resist inhuman 
plant rules 


by John Marcotte 

There is a daily struggle in the factory between labor 
and management that never gets reported until it flares 
up into big strikes. 

At my plant, a young Black worker got a written 
warning for “low productivity,” but everyone said it was 
discrimination. The foreman had been on his case ever 
since day one. He filed a grievance and when he went 
to the office with the union the next day, they fired him 
— they say for his attendance, we say for fighting the 
unjust warning. And the union organizer told him, “If 
I were your boss, I would fire you too for ydur attend- 
ance.” / 

We petitioned the union about his case, so they 
took it to arbitration. But we knew he would never win. 
About the only Junes a worker has been fired and taken 
back are when the whole plant wildcats over it. 

Once you punch that clock there are dozens of rules 
you are probably breaking at any time if you are a human 
''-being and not a machine. The bell rings and you’re sup- 
posed to be at your machine and working every time. 
When you need to go .to the bathroom you are 'Supposed 
to ask your foreman. If you stay more than ten minutes, 
you will have to answer for it. The foremen can drink 
coffee anytime, but you have to wait for the break. 

All this is very demeaning. You are constantly being 
shown that you are not supposed to be equal. How can a 
grown man or woman have to ask to go to the bathroom, 
or have to sneak around just to get a swallow of coffee 
or say a few words to a friend? Some workers call it 
prison. This is what young workers react against most. 
Many of them get fired because they just can’t see going 
along with these relations of boss and worker. 

The other week, while we are doing ill the work 
and getting hot and dirty, the time study man comes up. 
He stands two feet away, staring at you working and 
doesn’t say a word, . doesn’t evCn sec you — just your 
hands working. Some workers tried to ignore him. Others 
slowed down. Some young ones stopped and stared him 
down. “He’s studying every move to see how they can 
squeeze more work out of us,” we said. 

It is this constant struggle that makes many factory 
workers in New York feel a natural sympathy for the 
workers of Poland, Ireland and El Salvador in their 
struggles, as often comes out in our daily conversations. 
The struggle continues. 
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Overtime, speed-up we 'capital punishment' to CM workers 


by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

Since the GM South Gate plant started up again bn 
March 30, plant manager Harden set the line speed at 
55 jobs per hour — then he said we were going to build 
a quality car. Since then the foremen have been running 
wild up and down the line cussing out workers or call- 
ing them up to show them what had been missed. Of 
course, this practice by the foremen is the cause of so 
much being missed, along with the line speed itself. 

We all hear and read in the news about the crime 
and violence in the streets^ but no one reports on the 
real violence and crime that goes on each day in the 
factories, at the point of production. 

While on my way to clock out the other day after 
nine hours of “capital punishment,” we met one of the 
metal finishers all bent over to one side. Immediately 
six or seven workers gathered around him, and we all 
understood the pain he was suffering because it has hap- 
pened to all of us, too. One worker told him “tomorrow 
will be even worse,” and another gave him a card with 
the address of a doctor. The injured worker took the 
card and said that the company doctor we have doesn’t 
know anything. 

The other day some of the section foremen asked 
each of the workers individually to work ten hours for 
two days. Another foreman asked the metal finishers to 


work two ten-hour days and had them sign a paper that 
they were doing so voluntarily. Other workers were 
asked the same; thing. 

Until GM catches up with the 100,000 orders they 
are behind this is what they are going to do. The workers 
really see this as GM’s attempt to get them to work ten- 
hour shifts so that the company won’t have to bring 
back the second shift which is scheduled to start here 
in July or August. 

The fact is that GM can’t make ns work over nine 
hours unless we . vote to renegotiate the ‘contract. The 
latest development is that after working the nine hoars, 
the foreman came around and to Id the workers to attend 
a meeting in the cafeteria. There we had to listen to the 
plant manager try and brainwash os into wo r king ten. 
But even that meeting itself was a violation of the con- 
tract, as we had to stay an extra hear ewer the nine. 

Recently, an article appeared in the LA Times prais- 
ing the close relationship, of management and tire onion 
leadership in putting out quality cars at South Gate. 
Harden, however, forgot to mention in the article that 
in our recent election the membership voted .oat every 
one of the team that had all these good relations with 
the company. The membership also warned the new 
bureaucrats that they would get rid of them as soon as 
they begin to get too close to management. 
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THEORY / PRACTICE 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

(Editor’s Note: A jirst draft of this talk was pre- 
sented at Cal. State University at Los Angeles, April, 
1981. The talk was jointly sponsored by the Latin 
American Studies Center and the News and Letters 
youth group on campus. Below are excerpts.) 

Today, when we are witness to the genocidal war 
in El Salvador that U.S. imperialism is inspiring the 
El Salvadoran oligarchy to conduct, complete with a 
so-called “White Paper” that spreads the Big Lie about 
what is really going on in that civil war, we must 
practice a double vision. That is to say, we must, in 
fighting against the Reagan Administration and solidar- 
izing with the Salvadoran revolutionaries, not close our 
eyes about the unfinished state of the Latin American 
revolutions. It is most urgent that the revolution not 
be separated from a philosophy of revolution. Too many 
. revolutions, and not only in Latin America, have soured 
and been transformed into their opposite — still another 
form of exploitative capitalism. Therefore, let us begin 
with the immediate post-World War II period when 
many thought that the end of fascism would mean a 
truly new human world. 

SURELY, PRESIDENT REAGAN and his militar- 
istic Secretary of State, Haig, weren’t the first to tell 
the Big Lie against a genuine civil war of the working 
masses against their oligarchic rulers, “Los Catorce.” 
This two percent of the population arid its neo-fascistic 
military, propped up by U.S. imperialism, that controls 
70 percent of the arable land, had actually emerged 
when it first, way back in 1932, put down the great 
peasant revolution in a most genocidal war. It was exaet- 
■ ly at that time When U.S. imperialism felt safe. It had 
plenty of freedom to move against the whole of Latin 
America, except that it was impossible in the Depress 
siori not to pay attention to its own rebellious masses 
at home. And thus it happened that in this period, 
Mexico was able to nationalize its oil and move away 
from U.S. imperialism. As well, many mass movements 
began in Latin America, with every conceivable Marxist 
movement finding its roots there. 

1981 EL SALVADOR REMEMBERS 1952 
BOLIVIAN REVOLUTION AND 1954 U.S. 
COUNTER-REVOLUTION IN GUATEMALA 

But it was in the post-World War II period that 
U.S. imperialism got its worst scare. It was then when 
the. Bolivian Revolution of 1952 succeeded. It suc- 
ceeded both; among the industrial workers— the miners 
—and the peasants. It was not, however, a workers’ 
state that arose, but a so-called Popular Front govern- 
ment, where the Trotskyists, the largest of the Left 
then, functioned as part of , the new nationalistic-capi- 
talistic government. 

U.S. imperialism began, its counter-revolutionary 
plots not only there, but throughout Latin America, 
especially in Guatemala, which likewise had thrown out 
its militaristic government and established a Popular 
/ Front, but with no substantial Left in it. Forget Reagan 
and think of the then president, Eisenhower; and for 
Haig substitute Dulles — none was worse; and for the 
Reagan-Haig immoral minority that has the gall to call 
itself the “Moral Majority,” don’t forget to think of 
the infamous McCarthy of the 1950s. And thus you have 
the U.S .-engineered counter-revolution in Guatemala 
in 1954. 

We must not let them repeat today what they 
achieved in 1954, and from which to this day we suffer. 
Nor must we allow them to forget the true opposite — 
workers against capitalists — and have them say that 
the two. opposites are Russia and the U.S. 

The U.S. and Russia are only two varieties of the 
same exploitative society — one private capitalist and 
the other state-capitalist. It is true, however, that in- 
sofar as Latin America is concerned, the direct im- 
perialist is the U.S., not Russia. Latin America has 
.been the preserve of American imperialism since first 
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El Salvador: Reagan's genocidal war and 
the unfinished Latin American revolutions 


it was bora. The first time that the U.S. intervened on a 
large seale, way back at the end of the 19th century — 
the Spanish-American War when the Cuban people 
were fighting for freedom from Spain — we told them 
they were going to have a great big beautiful island, 
all free. Except we simply threw out Spain so that 
the U.S. alone could rule the roost. 



Young freedom fighters in El Salvador 


The ones who Ssmelled the rat of expansionism at 
once were the American Blacks. They were the first 
ones to establish an Anti-Imperialist League which said: 
When we had finished the Civil War and were sup- 
posedly getting our freedom, we found that there was 
the KKK. We saw the retrogression in the way in which 
the Reconstruction period was ended. Now, in The 1890s, 
the fact that America is trying to go out on a color 
binge, really means a new imperialism even though -nqw 
it is going to be directed against Latin America rather 
than being against us, the American Blacks. 

FROM THE VERY BEGINNING you had this sense 
that U.S. imperialism was connected both with the 
racism in this country and with the imperialism through- 
out the world. 

- 1 will return both to the 1952-54 period of revo- 
lution/ counter-revolution, as well as to wbat I call Marx- 
ist-Humanism in all periods of liberation struggles. Here 
I pointed to this period only to make sure that, while 
looking at today’s actual struggles, we neither forget 
the past nor the ideas - of freedom which inspire the 
present. 

Take the new period of revolt that started in Guate- 
mala in 1978. Here we have altogether new elements: for 
the first time a woman was a leader of the Indian move- 
ment; and there was a new philosophy of revolution, 
a sense and appreciation of their own culture. Just 
as in El Salvador you had the “Catorce,” so in Guate- 
mala you have a portion of the Ladino community who 
have made it in society as against the Indians. The 
new culture, this new Indian consciousness, emerged 
in 1978. In bringing this out we see that the question 
is not alone the fact that you have imperialism, and 
that once again the U.S. is pretending that it is a Russia- 
U.S.. struggle instead of the U.S. struggling against the 
Latin American masses as well as against the U.S. 
masses. It is that at the same time a movement poses 
its new forms of struggle, new forces of revolution, new 
forms of organization, new forriis for what happens 
after the revolution. 

Of course, we do not stop the struggle against U.S. 
capitalism-imperialism. But neither can we consent to 
go only half-way, only the overthrow of the old, as 
Cuba did . . . - .1 

BACK TO EL SALVADOR AND THE 
NEW MOVEMENT FROM PRACTICE 

The reason that I went into the unfinished state 
of the Latin American revolutions, the Cuban included, 
was not so much to stress their unfinished state. 
Rather, it was to point to the fact that a new world 
stage had started in the 1950s, that which I called the 
movement from practice. With respect to ourselves as 
revolutionaries in the U.S., we had seen that, with the 
stage of a new form of production, Automation, and 
the workers revolts against it in their wildcats, what 
was really involved was far from being only a question 
of philosophy in the abstract. “Cognition” was also a 
movement from practice, that was itself a form of 
theory. Now it was easy to see that clearly when in 
East Europe, you had the movement from practice of 
the East Europeans’ fight against Communist totalitar- 
iaftism, which also meant the bringing onto the historic 
stage Marx’s Humanist Essays. It was not easy to see 
that that was also exactly what was involved in the 
1952 Bolivian Revolution. 

But the counter-revolution — U.S. imperialism — saw 
the threat of Bolivia clearly. Because they did, they 
immediately- embarked on counter-revolutions, and not 
only' in Bolivia. “Never again” for U.S. imperialism, 


meant Guatemala as well, and thus the counter-revolu- 
tion of 1954. And Tor our age— and herein is the urgency 
for El Salvador * — it meant that when they saw the 
revolution! succeed in Nicaragua, their “never again” 
meant they wouldn’t even take any chances with any 
type of ever so mild reform as the civilian junta had 
originally proposed. So the counter-revolution in El 
Salvador is assuming outright genocide ... 

IN TRYING TO SEE what can we do now, natural- 
ly first on the agenda is to oppose Reagan’s counter- 
revolution there; to oppose Reagan’s support of the 
military; to expose all the lies and fabrications that 
have now been concocted; and to solidarize with the El 
Salvadoran people’s fight for their own liberation,. But 
having witnessed the last 25 years of unfinished revo- 
lutions, we cannot leave it at the fact of solidarity, 
or exposure Of the two percent— the aristocracy — that 
controls almost all the arable land, or all the unem- 
ployment. All these facts are there for anybody to see. 
We have to present them, but that simply is not enough. 

Let us return again to the question of a philosophy 
of revolution. We have to look at the theoretic void. 
Take the Trotskyists. They make Cuba the rampart of 
world revolution, and, of course, to them, Russia is the 
rampart of ramparts, despite all these years as a mon- 
strosity, including carrying out the murder of Trotsky. 
They have nothing tq criticize Castro today for except 
that he was in their word “empiric” on the question 
of Stalinism. But this is no ideological question, empiric 
or otherwise. This is a class question, and the oppressive 
class is the state-capitalism of Russia calling itself Com- 
munism. ' 

Instead of all the rush to attach oneself to one or 
another state power, be it Russian or U.S. imperialism, 
or China, de-Maoized or otherwise, we must cratch the 
historic link to Marx’s Marxism as, in fact, our own 
post-World War II age did when it brought back the 
Humanist Essays onto the historic stage within the East 



European Revolts. It is as well true in Latin America, 
in Africa and in Asia, and in the United States, as the 
history of 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 
has summed up. What El Salvador has made so abso- 
lutely urgent is that, if we are really going to have a 
total revolution, an absolute revolution from under ab- 
solute tyranny, it cannot only oppose feudalism and 
oligarchy, or cap it alfet-knlperf ali sm . It has to show 
what it is for. 

WHAT MARX SHOWED back when he discovered 
a whole new continent of thought and of revolution, 
was first that you' have to oppose not only capitalism, 
but also what he called “vulgar communism.” The vul- 
gar communists were those who thought all you have 
to do its abolish, private property and you have a new 
society. Marx’s point was that in place of either the 
profit motive of capitalism, or the vulgar communist 
idea of state property, you had to have totally new hu- 
man* relations, beginning at the point of production. 
Secondly, you hack to recognize other revolutionary 
forces such-as that which Marx called a “second edition 
of the Peasants’ War” to assure proletarian victory. Or 
women. Notvhere as clearly as in Nicaragua and El Sal- 
vador has the new revolutionary force of women’s 
liberation been expressed more sharply as in their con- 
stituting no less than 30 percent of the revolutionary 
guerrilla force. 

Naturally I do not mean that after catching the 
historic link, with Marx’s Marxism, there is nothing else 
for us to do. Quite the contrary. Our work first then 
begins. After all, what makes it possible to catch the 
link to Marx is exactly the new that has happened, in 
our age, for the last three decades, with its movement 
from practice. There must be a living interrelation of 
today’s movement from practice and MSfx’s revolution-; 
ary visions . . . • ■ ■ > ■* • ■ • • • 
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Culminating in the Work Around Philosophy and Revolution 

Volume VIII 1973-1975 — Philosophy and Revolution as Book, as Characteristic of the Age 

Volume IX: 1976-1978 — Forces of Revolution as Reason; Philosophy of Revolution as Force 

Volume X: 1979-1981 — What is Philosophy? What is Revolution? How the Revolutions of 

Our Age Relate to Those Since Marx's Age: Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Libera- 
tion and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution 

Appendix II: "Two Worlds" Columns by Raya Dunayevskaya, 1955-1981 


CONTENTS OF GUIDE TO COLLECTION 

BIRTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF STATE-CAPITALIST THEORY 

194 < 1-1947 — Beginnings of State-Capitalist Theory (in the Workers Party) 

1947-1951 — From the "Interim Period" to the Final Split from the Socialist 
Workers Party 

1949-1955 — From the Miners' General Strike to the East German Revolt; From 
the Appearance of Differences in the Johnson-Forest Tendency to the Historic 
Re-emergence of Marx's Humanism 


The 45-page Guide to the Raya Dunayevtskaya Collection prepared by News 
and Letters Committees is available for $1.00. Please write tor 

News and Letters Cdmmittees . ; 

2832 East Grand Blvd. 

Detroit, MI 48211 


A microfilm edition of the newly-expanded Raya Dunayevskaya Collection 
will be available in August. For price and brochure describing the collection, 
please write: 

Archives of Labor History and Urban Affairs 
Walter Reuther Library 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, MI 48202 


Azanian movement shakes Botha regime, exposes Reagan policy 


Two very different South African anniversaries, 
coming within weeks of each other — the 20th anniver- 
sary of the South African “Republic” and the fifth 
anniversary of -the start of the Soweto Rebellion — both 
starkly revealed the absolute oppositions within that 
land, and forced the Reagan administration's policy on 
Southern Africa out into the open. 

For months the apartheid government of South 
Africa planned celebrations of the 20th anniversary of 
its formal break with the British Commonwealth, sched- 
uling lavish festivities in an assertion of “national unity.” 
Instead, the last week in May saw the beginnings of a 
new stage in the liberation struggle against that racist 
police state. A week-long protest against the celebra- 
tions swept the Black townships and so-called “colored” 
(mixed-race) ghettos. 

When police stormed into a Johannesburg high 
school May ’29, breaking up a protest hunger strike by 
students who had barricaded themselves inside, and 
arresting 31 “ringleaders,” they unloosed a storm. Thou- 
sands of students — Black, mixed-race, and even in- 
cluding a few whites — took to the streets to demand 
the release of Aziz Jardine and other student leaders. 
So widespread were the demonstrations that government 
officials openly feared “1976 all over again.” 

BLACK UNIONS GROWING 

It was not alone the bravery of the high school 
students that had the government worried. It was also 
the explosive growth in size and militancy of the Black 
union movement in areas as widely separated as Port 
Elizabeth, Pretoria and Boksburg. For the last several 
months. Black workers at many of the largest plants 
of the multi-nationals have been flocking into new un- 
ions. Not even the sweeping arrests of 60 Black union 
leaders in the last month have been able to stop it 

After members of the Motor Assembly and Com- 
ponents Workers Union were fired at a Firestone tire 
plant for protesting government changes in their pen- 
sion plan, solidarity strikes broke out at Ford and 
General Motors plants. Over 5,000 workers were in- 
volved at one time, and the union, organized less than 
a year ago, leaped from a handful at Firestone to 
nearly 100 percent signed-up. And no sooner did the 
strikes in auto and tire plants end, than Black workers 
at Colgate-Palmolive’s Boksburg plant, wearing “Boy- 
cott Colgate-Palmolive” stickers on their overalls, an- 
nounced plans for a strike there. 



South African police tear-gassed a memorial meeting 
in Soweto held on the fifth anniversary of the start of 
the Soweto student-worker uprising. 


' By June 16, on the fifth anniversary of the start 
of the Soweto rebellion, all the resources of the Botha 
government had been mobilized to repress another 
outburst. Arrests of Black students and trade unionists 
multiplied. When, 5,000 gathered at Soweto’s Regina 
Mundi church to commemorate the uprising, the police 
response was one of tear gas and whips. But they were 
powerless to stop the massive stay-at-home action that 
day by over 50 percent of Soweto’s workers. 

What the workers’ actions underlined was the 
powerful challenge they pose to the heart of the South 
African system — its industrial and mining super-profits, 
extracted by not only South Africa’s ruling class, but 
by corporate power centers in the USA, Britain and 
Germany. 

Thus, U.S. Deputy Secretary' of State William 
Clark’s meetings in Pretoria with South Africa’s Prime 
Minister Botha jus t five days before the Soweto com- 
memoration could not be viewed as any routine diplo- 


matic visit. Under the facade of U.S. support for Nami- 
bian independence, what the Reagan administration has 
now undertaken is a campaign to “end South Africa’s 
polecat status in the world” — Whether or not they 
ever allow Namibians the “free elections” South Africa 
is continually postponing in. that colony. 

NAMIBIA BETRAYED 

Indeed, so far to the ultra-right has Reagan’s South- 
ern Africa policy taken him, that the administration 
is now moving at one and the same time toward revival 
of the military alliance with South Africa and the link- 
ing of Namibian independence to imposition of a U.S.- 
approved “coalition government” in Angola. If only 
Angola sends al\ Cuban troops home, and accepts South 
African and Jesse Helms-backed Jonas Savimbi into 
the government, then, Reagan declares. South Africa 
will agree to those “free elections” in Namibia. 

So completely has the Reagan administration 
meshed its support for 'South African apartheid with 
its assault on Black America at home, that Reagan’s 
nominee for Assistant Secretary of State for Human 
Rights, was an outright racist, Ernest Lefever. And 
while it is true that revelations that Lefever believes 
Blacks to be “genetically Inferior” finally forced the 
right-wing U.S. Senate to back away from his appoint- 
ment, Sen, Jesse Helms had more than a grain of truth 
in his statement that attacks on Lefever’s politics were 
really attacks on Reagan, 

Reagan and his advisers have planned their “South- 
ern Strategy” carefully— in South Africa and in the USA. 
They know full well that the cuts in social programs 
are no “evenly shared’ burden”; that they are aimed 
most directly at Black America. But such plans, like 
those of Botha and his regime for their 20th anniver- 
sary commemorations, have a way of being upset by 
history. 

In ,taking to the streets this month, Azanian libera- 
tionists had a far different 20th anniversary in mind, 
one that linked the struggle against the pass laws in 
South Africa with the struggle against segregation in 
South USA. They have thus demonstrated that the real 
outsiders of this worl.d are the planners of those hollow 
celebrations; those who rule this racist, sexist, capital- 
istic system. The demonstrations and strikes by the 
Azanian masses point instead to the true shapers of 
history and its process, whether in Africa or America — 
the fighters jand thinkers for human liberation. 
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LABOR REVOLT 1981: STRUGGLES AND QUESTIONS 


Did you bear about the wildcat walk- 
out at Chrysler’ s Belvidere, Illinois 
plant June 12? Finally all the phony 
deals worked out by the UAW at Solidar- 
ity House and the officers of Chrysler 
broke down. For the last two years all 
we have heard has been “we have to 
get Chrysler back on its feet, so don’t 
make trouble.” Meanwhile, they have 
been allowed to run all over Chryler 
workers on pay, benefits, overtime, 
speed-up and everything else. 

Now that might be starting to change, 

I think. The workers at Belvidere have 
been working overtime for nearly a 
year, nine hours a day, six days a week, 
to make the Omni and Horizon. When 
they heard that they would not get their 
COLA checks, they called in sick for 
two shifts. After all, why shouldn’t they 
get COLA when Iacocca is again draw- 
ing his fat salary? The UAW said that 
they “did not endorse the walkout.” 
They never do, so I guess we will have 
to take care of things ourselves. 

Laid-off Chrysler worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

What everyone is talking about in my 
plant is why is it that they spend $60 
million to re-tool the plant with robots 
over changeover and we still have to 
work witli tools that pre-date World 
War II. 

Autoworker 
Los Angeles 

* * * * 

What a surprise to see the postal 
worker’s article from Seattle in N&L! 
When I used to work in the Post Office 
things were already going downhill, but 
now the conditions are far, far worse. 

1 bet that before the year is out there 
will really be a blow-up in the postal 
service nationally. There could be an- 
other strike like 1970. 

Ex-postal worker 
Florida 

* * * 

We were on lunch break when a Mao- 
ist came over with a' real hard sell on 
their paper and May Day rally. When 
she left this is what my friends had to 
say: “She was rapping to us. Nobody 
likes to be rapped to like that. After a 
while they sound just like what they 
say they’re against.” “She was talking 
too fast. A salesman shouldn’t talk so 
fast you can’t understand them.” 

I said, that’s their politics. They don’t 
want to listen to what workers haye to 
say. 

Factory worker 
New York 

* » * 

Even though we are back at work 
here at South Gate, they have yet to 
bring the second shift back, and there 
are still thousands of steel, rubber, and 
auto workers still on lay-off all through 
Southern California. This week Governor 
Brown came out with his ‘solution’ to 
this problem of thousands of unem- 

MIDDLE EAST WOMEN: 

The essay article by Neda Azad on 
“Middle East women: liberation and 
social revolution” made many different 
impressions on me. I appreciated what 
was said about the interrelationships be- 
tween revolutionary struggles. I think 
of the impact the. revolutions in Africa 
had on Portugal. And then I try to anti- 
cipate what a great effect the liberation 
struggle in Palestine could have on the 
entire Middle East if activists who want 
to build a new society don’t limit them- 
selves to tactical questions, but take up 
a philosophy with a total vision of new 
human relations. 

Iranian woman 
California 

* * * 

- The material that you presented on 
Middle East women was very interesting 
to me, and I took down all the footnotes 
to look up the articles your writer cites 
for myself. But I can’t agree that what 
she says proves that Marxism is the 
answerfor women. On the contrary, it - • 


ployed workers — he said he wants to 
increase taxes in order to build more 
jails! What does this system have to 
offer us except woirse working condi- 
tions, more police, and more jails? 

What makes me so damn mad, is that 
it is always the workers who produce 
everything who are the ones who do all 
the suffering. Reagan has forced the 
Japanese auto companies to cut back 
on imports in this country, which will 
mean more unemployment. It is just to 
cut out competition against General 
Motors, so they can raise prices on their 
newest gas guzzlers. 

South Gate worker 
California 

* * * 

I sold a copy of N&L to a Middle 
Eastern worker at the GM Fleetwood 
plant. He started reading the story on. 
Mitterrand’s election in France, because 
it surprised him that the Socialists fin- 
ally won there. But he didn’t think it 
would mean a big change. “Unemploy- 
ment and inflation, that’s what they will 
always have,” he said. When I asked 
why he thought so he said he had 
worked in a government-owned Renault 
plant in France, and now in a GM plant 
in the U.S. “I can’t tell you which one 
is better — they are all the same, same 
kind of foremen, same speed-up. Only 
the name on the front of the building 
is different.” 

N&L distributor 
Detroit 

* » * 

Along with my sub renewal, I’d like to 
report that 1981 has been a good year 
so far in terms of class activity here in 
British Columbia. Some of- the highlights: 
In the recent telephone strike most fa- 
cilities were occupied and put under 
workers control for about a week. There 
was a great deal of public support and 
many cars also had “Nationalize B.C. 
Tel” bumper stickers. There were sev- 
eral general strike* in some towns in 
support of the telephone workers. In 
this long strike workers obtained signi- 
ficant wage increases, and were able to 
stop the company from victimizing mili- 
tants. 

Railway workers wildcatted over work- 
er victimizations and shut down the 
major rail lines east for about a week. 
This action was extremely unpopular 
with the union bosses. Municipal work- 
ers in the Vancouver area were out for 
months in a bitter strike as well. 

The end of the militancy is not yet in 
sight, as the woodworkers contract is 
up. It is interesting to note that one of 
Vancouver’s daily papers stated that 
workers in B.C. were the only ones in 
Canada to actually gain in wages when 
contrasted to the inflation rate. This 
might be a - lessoii to workers every- 
where that the “austerity” programs 
can be beaten. 

Leon G. 

Vancouver, Canada 


Readers Fieii 


RACISM'S 'PROFESSIONALS' 

The racism of this country is just be- 
yond all belief. I was watching on TV 
the arrest of Wayne Williams in Atlanta 
for the murders of the children there, 
and listening to the commentators. They 
couldn’t stop saying how wonderful it 
was that the FBI and the Atlanta police 
and the Task Force had all gotten to- 
gether to “solve” this case. They kept 
referring to the community workers as 
amateurs, whereas this was a job for 
“professionals.” 

Where were all these professionals 
during the past year of horrors in Atlan- 
ta, Buffalo, Salt Lake City, Mobile and 
all the other places Blacks are being 
murdered? Where is the man who tried 
to murder Vernon Jordan? I feel like 
they aren’t trying much harder now than 
they were back in the days when the 
Birmingham Church was bombed and 
the little girls killed there. 

Black worker 
Detroit 


f CHICAGO 

WOMEN 
'DEFEND OUR 
RIGHT TO 
CHOOSE' 

On June 7, around 200 women held 
a conference in Chicago called “Defend 
Our Right To Choose.” We, Marxist- 
feminists, don’t want to fight on the 
ground of the right wing “When does 
human life begin,” but on the ground 
of the Women’s Liberation Movement, 
projecting the idea that controlling our 
bodies and minds is more than free 
abortion on demand. After all, they have 
free abortion in Russia and, as the Rus- 
sian feminists have shown, it does not 
mean women’s freedom. You can also 
look at the minority women here who 
have to fight forced sterilization. Wom- 
en’s Liberation means to transform all 
of this society into a totally new human 
one. 

This view was in fact needed and ap- 
preciated by many women who came, 
since the presence of the right wing 
there threatened to center all of the 
conference around their ideas and not 
the development of our challenge to 
them. 

Marxist-feminist 

Chicago 


WHICH ROAD TO 'LIBERATION AND REVOLUTION? 


seems to me that the male-dominated. 
Left is incurable. They will always put 
off women’s freedom until they are 
forced to deal with the issue by women. 
We have only ourselves to count on, not 
the Marxists. 

Women’s liberationist 
New York 

* * * 

As an American feminist, I greatly 
appreciated Neda Azad’s essay, as a con- 
crete theoretical challenge to the Wom- 
en’s Liberation Movement here. The ten- 
dencies in the movement still engage in 
abstract theoretic debate about the op- 
pressions of patriarchy and/or capitalism, 
without looking at actual revolutions as 
both activity and thought. The question 
is: what has emerged from the mass 
movements of women fighting both class 
and colonial oppression and sexism — 
including the sexism of the Left? 

While incisively critical of the Left. 
Neda Azad hasn’t passively accepted 
theirrinterpretatioriffi of MaKism. ' ' > ‘ ’ • 


Rather, she beautifully develops the 
theme of a genuine Marxism as a philoso- 
phy of new human relations — not some 
“dogma” or “sacred texts” but a philoso- 
phy that is constantly developing on the 
basis of the ideas of freedom raised by 
the movement from practice, including, 
most centrally in our age, the Women’s 
Liberation Movement. 

Women’s liberationist 
Detroit 

* * * 

I thought the three parts of the essay 
on Middle East women were very con- 
crete, seeing clearly from the results of 
Algeria and Iran that it is not just a 
question of women’s liberation, but of 
the whole revolution. In Iran the concept 
of social revolution has been left hanging 
in the air, despite the greatness of what 
we have done, because the Kurdish 
struggle and women’s liberation have not 
been made into a category. 

Revolutionary Iranian man 
in the USA 


APPEAL FROM BLACK 
CONSCIOUSNESS MOVEMENT 

Solidarity, the official organ of the 
Black Consciousness Movement of Azan- 
ia, has been banned in South Africa, 
.making it more difficult than ever to 
infiltrate it and reach those to whom it 
is directed: the working people inside 
South Africa. Our overseas readers can 
help us defeat the banning order, either 
by taking out an annual .subscription 
(Britain L3, Abroad $10), or by sending 
a monthly contribution to Solidarity Ac- 
count No. 0078916, Lloyds Bank Ltd., 88 
Tottenham Court Road, London WFP 
OEO. 

Solidarity 
42 Danbury Street 
London N1 8JU, England 

• 

PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

I was fascinated with the “Theory/ 
Practice” column by Raya Dunayevskaya 
on Marx’s critique of Hegel in 1841 
(June N&L). I can understand now how 
Marx first came to question Hegel, when 
he asked himself: how can one achieve 
a unity of both theory and practice when 
Hegel is dealing with only theory and 
not practice? Marx was saying that 
Hegel’s concept of totality was not really 
total. 

I thought about it in relation to the 
way I have always heard about how 
Denby and Dunayevskaya were working 
in the early 1950s. He was writing Indig- 
nant Heart and she was working out the 
Absolute Idea. But it wasn’t left as 
theory. The Absolute Idea meant the 
founding of News and Letters Commit- 
tees, and 25 years of trying to establish 
the relationship of theory and practice. 

Bus Driver and Marxist-Hnmanist 

Detroit 

* * ' * . 

Last month I went to the Western 
Socialist Social Science Conference. It 
was very disappointing in many ways. 
My own talk was the only mention of 
Marx and our vision of the new society. 
One speaker from NAM even said that 
we should forget the revolution, that 
the best we could hope for was some 
form of “modified -alienation.” I was 
left wondering where “social science” 
is going if these are the best and most 
radical elements in it. 

Deborah Morris 
Berkeley, Calif. 

* * * 

I have been re-thinking the . article on 
the “Peasant dimension in Latin Amer- 
ica” (April N&L). The important part 
of the title now seems to me to be “the 
relation of theory to organization.” In 
Bolivia, what did it mean for the Trot- 
skyists to have a theory about the peas- 
antry and how did it affect their organ- 
ization? The Trotskyist program in 1946 
did call for peasants and workers to- 
gether, and they were, able to build an 
organization that had both. But what 
becomes of their theory and organization 
after the 1952 revolution, when they are 
supporting the government and the peas- 
ants begin instituting their own direct 
“land reform”? 

The answer is that the Trotskyists try 
to contain the movement, and the gov- 
ernment’s official land reform is direct- 
ed to that end. So it isn’t just a question 
of having the “correct program” at one 
moment. You need, a philosophy that 
will help you see what is involved when 
the revolution, has moved to a new stage. 
Latin America’s struggles today are 
making us, as U.S. revolutionaries, re- 
think a lot of questions — and not just 
questions on Latin America. D 

Activist 
San Francisco 


THE ANTI-WAR MOVEMENT 

■ Thank you for printing that magnifi- 
cent story by the wwman ex-sailor in the 
last issue of N&L. I was a draft resister 
during the Vietnam War, and heard 
many stories of the conditions inside the 
military Jthen, but rarely with the kind 
of perspective in this article. You can 
see that the entry of women into the 
Navy has changed a lot of things — not 
only the signs on the bathrooms. I wish 
more people would get a chance to hear 
about the continuing struggle inside the 
armed forces today, even when we don’t 
have an official draft. 

Anti-war activist 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

* * * 


For what it’s worth to you, I thought 
you would like to know about the action 
the First Unitarian Church in Los 
Angeles took to dramatize its objection 
to the war preparations of our govern- 
ment Reagan’s brigands have put it 
more blatantly than it has been done 
since the last war. Since the church 
doesn’t pay income taxes, it couldn’t do 
what a few brave members have done — 
“refuse to pay the war part of their (per- 
sonal income tax. So they have done the 
next best thing: refusing to pay the 
Federal Excise Tax on the church's 
monthly telephone bill. That tax goes 
directly for war. Every little bit helps! 
And that’s why I’m enclosing a small 
contribution to help with the postage on 
future issues of N&L. 



New reader 
Los Angeles^ Calif. 

I ' ■■■: 

POLAND: 

BALANCING 

ACTJOR 

WORKERS' 

DEVELOPMENT? 


The media focuses on the latest events 
[ in Poland as though the only determinate 
I of tire development in Poland was some 
sort of a balancing act between “Solidari- 
ty,” the Polish Party, and Russia. That 
"is what the latest reports on the Russian 
f. threats to the Polish leadership and 
[ Kama's promises to Moscow that “coun- 
ter-revolution will not succeed” on one 
hand, and promises to Solidarity on the 
other, are meant to project. 

What this view completely misses is 
that central to the development of events 
in Poland is the self -development of the 
i workers. Time after time they have ac- 
complished “the impossible.” One of the 
1 theories that was disproven by the move- 
ment was exactly the a-historical nature 
of the Party. The party itself is under- 
going a revolution not anticipated by the 
movement leaders. As all things are so 
I fluid in Poland v .t is needed more than 
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ever is a philosophy that focuses on self- 
development of the Subject. Only such, a 
view will enable one not to get caught 
up in the “balancing” act. 

Chicago 

* * * -■ 

Right now things are very quiet over 
there in Poland. I smell a sellout. 
They’re being sold out by -the hig pow- 
ers. Maybe sorhe people think Poland 
is already free with thek new union, 
but eventually they’ll try and cut them 
down. They’ll get the leaders of Soli- 
darinosc especially. It may be a bit like 
when Mao said to “let 100 flowers 
bloom” and then he got them all once 
they came out into the open. The Party 
and Russia are watching and waiting, 
getting ready to pounce. I say this on 
the basis of having lived, in Hungary 
during the Revolution and the Russian 
invasion of 1956. 

Rank-and-file worker 
New York 

* * *. 

Ztangi Press announces the publica- 
tion of The Polish August, a collection 
of documents from the beginnings of the 
Polish workers’ rebellion. Almost half 
of this previously unavailable material 
comes from the strike at the Lenin Ship- 
yards in Gdansk. The remainder of the 
book contains statements from farmers, 
intellectuals and dissidents, interviews 
with strike leaders and a chronicle of 
the events in Poland from July, 1980 to 
May, 1981. 

The book is published as -a not-for- 
profit endeavor. We hope to develop a 
network of translators for future materi- 
al from Poland. Copies of the book cost 
$6.00 and can be obtained from; , t ■ , 

Ztangi Press 
55 Sutter Street 
San Francisco, CA 94104 

READING 'INDIGNANT HEART' 

In the last week I have spent most of 
my time reading Indignant Heart: A 
Black Worker’s Journal. It is the most 
important book I have ever read. I say 
that because 1 have Seen a lot of trouble 
and struggle in my life, but I want 
Charles Denfoy to know that he is the 
only one who has told the truth and told 
it fully. The union officers will never 
lead us out of the hell we are in, and 
neither will the little Left groups. I 
guess I have seen all of them, in one 
way or another. When Denby got to the 
1970s, and the feeling he has for Africa 
and America, fighting together, I had to 
ask myself why we were not organizing 
something to make that connection real 
today. : - 

New reader and friend 
New York 


FREEDOM FIGHTS CONTINUE 
IN CHINA, IN TAIWAN ... 

A very important hew publication on 
the struggle for freedom in both main- 
land China and Taiwan has just ap- 
peared. It is issue number 10 of 
SPEAHRhead (P.O. Box 1212, NY, NY 
10025), which contains Part I of the 
transcript of the 1979 trial of Wei Jing 
sheng, editor of Exploration magazine, 
as well as reports from Taiwanese 
prisoners of conscience Ch’en Chu and 
Chang Ch’uri-nam. 

Listen to what Wei Jing sheng told 
the court: “The Marxism I have opposed 
is in no way the Marxism of Marx and 
Engels. Marxism’s fate has been similar 
to that suffered by a number of re- 
ligions. With the .passage of time, the 
revolutionary substance is quietly aban- 
doned, while the doctrines are selective- 
ly adapted by those in power as tools to 
deceive and enslave. China’s struggle 
for democracy is bound to provoke re- 
sistance, but I am prepared to make 
any necessary sacrifice.” Wei Jingsheng 
is now serving a 15-year sentence in 
Beijing Prison No. 1. 

' Whether or not we would agree with 
all of Wei Jing sheng’ s ideas, the strug- 
gle to free him is one that will- shed 
light on the real events inside China 
today. I hope many people will read this 
document, i 

Concerned 

Michigan 


. . . AND IN GUATEMALA 

The State Department recently an- 
nounced that it is considering the re- 
, sumption of military aid to the Guate- 
malan government of General Romeo 
Lucas Garcia. Vernon A. Walters, former < 
deputy director of the CIA and senior ad- 
visor to Secretary of State Haig, visited 
Guatemala in May. The Guatemalan .gov- 
ernment has not officially asked for aid, 
although it has expressed interest in 
spare parts for its American-built heli- 
copters. These Huey helicopters are 
being used: as part of the Army’s de- 
struction of entire villages and indis- 
criminate massacring of the rural popu- 
lation. 

Please contact U.S. Congrgsspeople 
urging them to oppose all military as- 
sistance to the Lucas regime. Urge .them 
to support the Guatemala Resolution, 
H.R. 101, which would continue the 
arms embargo and stop economic assist- 
ance to Gen. Lucas Garcia. 

Guatemala News and Information Bureau 

P.O. Box 4126 
Berkeley, Calif. 94704 
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MORE DISCUSSION ON IRELAND 

I’m enclosing an account of the latest 
news at the moment (see p. 10). Peter 
Mallory and Kevin A. Barry’s articles on 
Ireland are good. But why do they have 
to keep using British imperialist termi- 
nology of “the Maze,” which tire British 
renamed Long Ke9h to make it appear a 
criminal prison rather than the prisoner 
of war camp which Long Kesh was- and 
is. It may seem like a small point but it’s 
all part of the propaganda war . 

EibhUn Ni Sheidhir 
Dublin, Ireland 

* * # 

Congratulations on the new, fine issue 
of N&L, received* today. And especially 
to Neda, whose essay is sure to provoke 
debate within the “anti-imperialist” 
groups as well as amongst feminists. 
However, in the true British empiricist 
nit-picking fashion, I would like to make 
a few comments on your coverage of 
Ireland. 

I feel that it is a mistake to describe 
the six-county Northern Ireland as 
Ulster. As I’m sure you know, Ulster is 
the nine-county region in the North, tra- 
ditionally named. To call Northern 
Ireland “Ulster” gives it historical jus- 
tification which a puppet statelet design- 
ed purely to create a majority for reli- 
gious reaction does not deserve. 

Neither can I agree that the border 
question is not paramount. It is a part, 
but still a vital part, of the struggle for 
socialism in Ireland. Compare it with .the 
abolition of private property as a vital 
part of socialist revolution. Furthermore, 
all wars are wars of assassinations. Those 
killed are all in the security forces 
The Republican armies’ campaigns are a 
great advance on the pub bombings of 
some years ago. Never before has the 
IRA been involved at all in real mobili- 
zations of the Republican populace. 

Jon Murphy 
Manchester, England 

sfs A * 

I read all the letters and your article 
on Ireland very closely. It is not a sub- 
ject that one can easily work out a full 
position on. Rather I think that both the 
Left and the national movement needs to 
do some studying on how Marx worked 
out his philosophy of revolution on Ire- 
land, and what the events of the years 
since 1968 have meant in relation to that 
philosophy of revolution. Can we have 
more discussipn on that? 

Long-time reader 
New York 

Ed. note: Readers may order our new 
discussion bulletin, “Ireland: Revolution 
anti Theory,” by Michael Connolly, from 
N&L for 50 
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Economic, political crises in Italy 


of the people of the world would meet together in 
a new harmonious land. 



by Margaret Eliingham 

Milan, Italy — The Italian economic crisis that has 
been accompanied by a political void — one might better 
say political decadence of both the traditional right and 
left parties that have governed in Italy for more than 
30 years — is just one example of the new stage of 
capitalist decadence that the 1980s is ushering in on 
an international scale. 

Many of the problems that Italy is dealing with 
are obviously unique to' the Italian society, but they 
cannot be separated from the country’s political and 
economic relations. Thus, an analysis of the process 
that has almost forced Italy into the modem worLdwide 
crisis can be very useful for understanding those ques- * 
tions that have become a challenge to all of the people 
of the world. 

POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 

During the 1970s the government managed to main- 
tain its power only by making “decrees” because the 
parliament was so divided that, when and if it did vote 
on a pertinent law, the government fell because it did 
not receive a majority vote. Since 1977-78 there has 
been an almost total political void. The only law which 
has received the approval of all of the parties is the 
anti-constitutional “Anti-terrorist Act”, while the juri- 
dical branch of the government, with the police force 
as its law makers, has more or less taken over the 
government. One might compare this to a juridical, 
rather than military,' coup d’etat. 

The leading party — the Christian Democratic Party 
— is so divided into factions that it can rarely agree on 
a new Decree Law. The same party has revealed itself 
as so corrupt, that it is difficult for anyone to con- 
sider credible that the proposals of the leaders could 
possibly be in the interests of the people. It is a party 
that gives favors in exchange? for favors and most of 
the persons involved in this corruption are the leaders 
of the government, national and international managers 
of industry, bank directors, government functionaries 
and the Mafia or persons that behave like leaders of 
the Mafia. 

The most recent scandal that has come out is' that 
some of Italy’s leading 'politicians, bankers, industrialists 
and the director of Italy’s most known and widely- 
distributed newspaper have been blackmailed by a 
group that professed to be a Masonic religious society. 
As yet it is not at all clear who are the blackmailed 
and who are the blackmailers, but international capital 
is involved.* 

The archaic social and economic programs of the 
party have been supported by. the capitalist class and 
the Catholic Church. Their electoral majority comes 
from a middle and upper-middle class that identifies 
itself with the Catholic Church and thus sees the 
Christian Democrats as the only democratic party fbr 
which to vote. 

The second major party — the Communist Party — 
is by now losing ever more votes both at the national 
and regional level, because it has lost a large part of 
its working class support. Already in the 1960s the CP 
proposed a policy of social reformism and an alliance 
with the Catholic Church in order to ,have the support 
of the middle class, creating a profound division among 
those who had supported the -Communist Party during 
and immediately after the war. It left Stalinism — no 
special loss there— in order to make its “historical 
compromise” with the Catholic Church and the state, 
but this led it to the acceptance of capitalist, vulgar 
bourgeois materialist values rather than the historical 
materialism of Marx. 

Working class solidarity was replaced by class 
compromise and a gradual change to “real socialism” 
rather than communism. By now it is hard to under- 
stand what fhe CP is aiming at, but certainly their 
labor policy and the misunderstanding of the dramatic 
social transformation, ushered in by modern industrial 
society in this age of technical and scientific capital- 
ism, has alienated the youth from the party. 

The small Socialist Party, which gets even less 
than 10 percent of the votes, has a determining role 
between the two major parties. Neither of the two 
parties gain a real majority — that is, a 50 percent or 
more majority— so they compete with each other for 
an alliance with the Socialist Party and its relations 
with other smaller parties, in order to have a majority 
in the parliament and in the regions. For this reason 
the actual prime minister is a socialist. 

THE MARXIST LEFT 

The anti-Communist Marxist Left in Italy is on the 
defensive. The state’s authoritarian and oppressive 

’On May 26, 1981 the government dismissed itself because 
many of Os members belong to the P2 Masonic Lodge. In fact the 
Magistrature of Rome has denounced the Lodge as an Association 
of Delinquents. By now a few bankers have been arrested and it 
remains to be seen how many of the suspected 1 ,700 members will 
be arrested. It would seem that the P2 Lodge has been working in 
Italy since the beginning of the '70s and has had as its aim that of 
controlling government, industry, TV and the press. 


measures, as well as the inability of the Left to cope 
with the economic and social reality that the 1970s 
was bringing into being, has brought the Left to a 
sort of stop for the moment. With many of its leaders 
in jail (officially there are 3,000 political prisoners in 
Italy), the most pressing problem in the last years has 
been prison conditions and the attempt to free those 
prisoners that have often been falsely accused. As we 
have already seen, the government has almost ceased 
to exist, but the jnagistrature with its judges and police 
force have increased their power enormously using the 
means they have at hand — mass arrests and police 
state terror. 

By 1970 the Left in Italy had divided itself into 
two different. currents. One supported the spontaneous 


self-activity of the masses, never denying the need for 
armed struggle in a final revolutionary contest. It 
became known as autonomia operaia. The other cur- 
rent was made up of Marxist-Leninist groups that ac- 
cepted Maoism and “third worldism” as their ideological 
base, and alfjo the theory that Eastern Europe was 
dominated by real socialism instead of state-capitalism. 

This led to a political line of chauvinist reformism 
that sought to unite the proletariat in the West in 
order to “aid” the “third world” in its revolutionary 
struggles and at the same time to form an avantguarde 
to lead the masses. (The masses are evidently con- 
sidered a retroguarde) in the struggle that was taking 
place in Italy and in the “first world.” Both currents 
contained within themselves many theoretical and prac- 
tical contradictions that it is worth the trouble to 
criticize in order to avoid a recurrence of similar 
errors and to decide on new solutions in the future. 

The spontaneity of the autonomous groups — which 
grew like mushrooms in the forest during the 1970s 
and which represented the spontaneous revolts of the 
workers in the factory (wildcats, sabotage on the as- 
sembly line, etc.), of the youth, of many feminist move- 
ments, and all of the social groups that protested 
against the inhuman conditions of the capitalist system 
—was not capable of creating the fundamental political 
structures essential to the construction of new forces 
that could take the place of the social and, economic 
decadence of capitalist society. 

THE FORM of the autonomous struggles was very 
similar to that of the actual “disaffected movement” 
(see article by Peter Wermuth, N&L, March, 1981) in 
Germany and Switzerland. The difference between the 
two movements is that it is only now that the Italian 
youth and Left are beginning to understand what 
“police state terror” a’nd the .social-psychological con- 
trol of the mass-media means in an advanced industrial- 
ized country. It is only during the ’70s that the Italian 
capitalist class began to use these means of semi-Mc- 
Carthyism, semi-Stalinism, semi-German Social Democ- 
racy to control the thought and the action of the 
masses. 

The theoreticians of autonomia operaia (there has 
been no lack of first class Marxist theoreticians and 
intellectuals in the movement) have for the most part 
ignored the question of the internationalism of the 
class struggle. They tended to base their analysis on 
the social and economic struggles that were taking 
place in northern, industrialized Italy while the rest 
of the world, and even unindustrialized, Mafia-con- 
trolled southern Italy, were left to make their own 
struggles with the hope that one day or another all 


The Marxist-Leninist groups proposed strongly-or- 
ganized, avant-guardism, presuming that only a small 
elite should and could lead the proletarian revolution. 
Generally, Lenin’s theory of democratic centralism was 
accepted as the basis for political organization, and 
Mao’s ‘‘cultural revolution” iyas adopted as the ideal 
for social struggles. Stalinist and Maoist nationalism has 
also had a strong effect on the line of the Marxist- 
Leninists. 

The Italian working class was supposed to have, 
as its duty, that of supporting the poor of the “third 
world,” since industrialized Italy, along with the work- 
ing class, was earning its bread exploiting the poor of 


the underdeveloped countries. As the economic crisis 
became an ever more pressing problem within the 
country, the Marxist-Leninists were forced to support . 
the demands of the Italian workiifg class and the social 
struggles— forming their own feminist and youth move- 
ments. 

OTHER THAN theoretical errors, there were serious 
defects in the organizational strategy of the currents. 
The autonomous movement offered a great deal of 
theory but very few practical ideas or structures for 
a revolutionary contest. In the Marxist-Leninist groups 
theory was almost ignored, while the detachment of 
the leadership from the masses and the personalism in 
organizational practice led to an excess of control by a 
small elite. This "brought many to believe that only 
clandestine terrorism, that is semi-military organiza- 
tions, could defeat the capitalist system. 

Thus terrorist groups calling for a proletarian 
armed revolution grew in Italy. At first they concen- 
trated on the industrialized, urban centers of the North, 
but now they are trying to find support in southern, 
earthquake-shaken Naples. The terrorist groups seemed 
to have a large following for a certain period, but 
real mass support for their movement was impossible 
just because the isolation that clandestine terrorism 
enforces on its members, and above all its leadership, 
results in a political line which is almost always com- 
pletely detached from the social and economic reality 
in which the vast majority of people live. 

When the terrorists began their activity, they an- 
alyzed that the judicial branch of government was the 
weakest link of the states — and probably this was true 
ten years ago— but it was just this attack that put 
the magistrature on the < defensive. The reaction was 
to give increasing power to law courts. In the mean- 
time the parliamentary and executive branches of gov- 
ernment showed themselves to be so weak, and so 
corrupt, that there was no longer a countervailing power 
that could control the magistrature. This has led to 
the arrest en masse of persons that are not accused 
, necessarily of anything except that they think that the 
people have the right “to overthrow the government 
with force and violence” (an old McCarthyite story), 
and because of the recent anti-terrorist law that gives 
huge powers to the magistrature. 

Despite the depressing picture painted above, the 
struggles that the Left has realized in the last few 
years have not been fought in vain. The recent refer- 
endum on the abortion law is an example of this, and 
it is also an example of how these struggles have en- 
tered into the consciousness of the people. The Radical 
. (Continued on Page 9) 



In March thousands of women took to the streets in Rome to demonstrate against a referendum that would 
have prevented legalized abortions. 
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was supposed to guarantee you a job upon completion) 
not a single one ds working — and concluded: “We 
should take a lesson from Brixton — 200 .burning down a 
block get more attention than 200,000 marching in 
* orderly fashion in the streets.” 

RRIXTON’S DEFENCE CAMPAIGN 

The Brixton revolt is called the April Uprising by 
the /Black community, and it is far from over. The day 
before the Trafalgar Square rally, a Rock for Jobs bene- 
fit was held at the local park in Brixton, and leaflets 
were circulated there calling for a public meeting of the 
Brixton Defence Campaign, organized by 13 all-Black 
community groups for the following Sunday. The Cam- 
paign, headed by Monica Morris, a leader of the Black 
Women’s Group, is demanding: “'First and foremost an 
end to lawless police practices;, decent jobs; decent hous- 
ing; a proper education; an end to racist attacks; and 
proper recreational facilities.” 

They want all charges dropped against the over-300 
who were arrested, some of whom are still in police cus- 
tody, What has worried the government the most is that, 
so sure is the Black community that the government’s 
“enquiry into the riots” headed by Lord Scarman will be 
a total white-wash and cover up, that they are urging a 
i boycott of the inquiry. “These injustices have been going 
on tor years. Thatcher knows it. Scarman must know it. 
Who are they trying to fool with a public enquiry?” they 
demanded to know. 

“Brixton was not one outbreak,” said the chair- 
woman to the rally. “'It has to be seen nationally and 
internationally.” And she related the Brixton events to 
the events not only in Coventry and Bristol and New 
Cross, but to Black conditions and Black revolt from 
Zimbabwe to Atlanta, Georgia. None would be allowed 
to pretend it was “only the racism of some ultra-rightists” 
that had to be fought. It was “the state repression, seen 
in such horrors as the Nationality Bill, which denies 
people their humanity, and the racism of the police, 
which the state fosters” that the rally made clear it was 
determined fo end. 

i MITTERRAND AND “LEFT OF THE LEFT” 

If it was the determination to end Thatcherism,- as 
spelled out both in thq March for Jobs and the Brixton 
I Defence Campaign, that described London, Spring 1981, 
■ if was a “wait and see” (what Mitterrand will really do) 
l attitude that characterized many I spoke to in Paris. 
But there was no such’ willingness to just “wait and see” 
on the part of the women, who are being referred to by 
j. many as “the left of the Left”. 

, Thus, in the interval between the election of Mit- 
terrand and the election of the French parliament, a spe- 
cial “bread and roses” meeting of women was called at 
' La Mutualite — and several hundred women showed up 
fo discuss what new “structure” they might need at this 
point in their movement to put pressure on Mitterrand 
now that there was, at least, an opening to the Left. The 
Commission on Women’s Conditions had already been 
changed to a Commission on Women’s Rights, and -there 
was considerable discussion about what other commis- 
sions should be demanded.- ► 

All were concerned that special attention be paid to 
the fact that some 60 percent of the unemployed in 
France are women. In - talking about socialism and fem- 
inism none equated a Socialist Party in power with the 
existence of socialism; some were worried about the au- 
tonomy of the movement; others recalled that it was 
mass actions, not discussions, that .had won any gains 
thus far. - 

But what was more impressive than the often vola- 
tile discussion was the diversity represented by the wom- 
en in the room: some were well-known activists since the 
beginning, others had never been to a women’s meeting 
in their lives; some were already- in Mitterrand’s minis- 
tries, others came from the country and had never 
spoken in public before, but came to report that they 
were organizing to elect wqmen candidates in their dis- 
tricts and aimed to get 50 percent of the posts. And 
there were a very small number of Black women, one of 
whom took the microphone to say she was disappointed 
. that the questions were being posed “only in the French 
context”, “The question of our liberation,” she said, 
“goes far beyond being a specifically French question.” 

NATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS AND THE 
international DIMENSION 

The women’s dimension was, indeed, seen every- 
where, and especially the Black women’s dimension. In 
'London, it was not only the OWAAD (Organization of 
Women of African and Asian Descent) who had been the 
vanguard at the 6,000-strong demonstration to protest the 
racist murdels of the 13 Black teenagers at New Cross, 
linking arms at the head of the march so that if one 
were attacked, the others could pull her back. It was 


also seen at the Fifth Anniversary Meeting of the Soweto 
Uprising, where Black women revolutionaries were pres- 
ent in force and as Reason. The meeting at Africa 
Centre had been , organized by the Black Consciousness 
Movement , of Azania, who invited both PAG (Pan-Afri- 
canist' Congress) and ANC (African National Congress) 
as well as a Marxist-Humanist from America as speakers, 
and welcomed solidarity messages from all; and two of 
the most passionate greetings to the meeting were de- 
livered by very young Black women. 

The weeks before the anniversary had seen the 
eruption of new protests in South Africa (see Editorial, 
p. 5), and the call for this meeting had emphasized that 
“June 16 is not merely a day of mourning but also a re- 
affirmation of our commitment to the struggle for total 
liberation.” The internationalism of that struggle was 
never more clear than when the struggle to free Azania 
was linked from the platform not only to such struggles 
as those going on in Poland’s Solidarity movement, and 
to the struggles in Brixton and in the U. S, — but when 
the Marxist-Humanists of Britain and the U. S. were 
asked to share the platform. 

Never were the words of Frantz Fanon which had 
been restated' by Steve Biko, more ringingly powerful to 
me than when I was able to read them on that platform 
from our own pamphlet. Frantz Fanon, Soweto, and 
American Black Thought: “The consciousness of the 
self is not the closing of the door to communication . . . 
National consciousness which is not nationalism is the 
only thing that will give us an international dimension.” 

THE ‘OTHER AMERICA’ 

It was not only these revolutionaries who recognized 
the uniqueness of Marx’s Marxism — which has been 
spelled out -in our age as Marxist-Humanism. Although 

issay-Kscussioa Article: 
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Party proposed the referendum in order to make some 
mild reforms in the actual abortion law. The Catholic 
Church and the Christian Democratic Party counter-at- 
tacked by proposing a “right-to-Iife” referendum which 
would make abortion illegal. The results of the vote 
surprised even the most optimistic of those fighting 
to keep the law. 

- IN -THE so-called “backward South” more than 
60 percent voted for abortion. In the industrialized 
cities of the North more than 70 percent of the popu- 
lation showed that the right to live in freedom was 
believed to be more important than the right to a life 
quite possibly destined to misery and social decadence. 

In all of the regions of Italy the vote of the people 
was more than 50 percent for abortion. Considering that 
Italy is one of the most Catholic countries in the world, 
one couldn’t hope for better results. If this can happen 
in Italy, one can presume that the people of the U.S. 

' will also reject Reagan’s proposal for a “right-to-life.” 

The Marxist Left has not completely failed in Italy, 
but any positive analysis or practical activity must be 
based on present social and economic reality and not 
that of 10, 50 or 100 .years ago. The genius of Marx’s 
philosophy lies in its historical and dialectical material- 
ism, the understanding that one can change the society 
only by analyzing the present, comparing it to the past 
and in basing practical activity on the actual economic 


no others embraced that philosophy as warmly as these 
Africans involved in an actual revolution, the interest in 
the distinctiveness of Marxist-Humanism marked the 
discussions with all the many different audiences we 
-met. Whether it was the socialist-feminists in Hackney, 
Leyland auto worker and university student alike in 
Oxford, young revolutionaries in Manchester and New- 
castle, unemployed youth in London, or those in France 
with whom we discussed the possibilities of a French 
edition of Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, it was the challenge to 
our age to grasp the totality of Marx’s “revolution-in- 
permanence” — the depth of the uprooting needed, the 
breadth of the forces of revolution anxious to create 
the new — that was the focus of our presentation of the 
“Other America.” For it is the force of philosophy that 
was vital to discuss, along with all the revolutionary 
forces in the United States, labor, Black, women, youth, 
who are fighting Reaganism. 

The hatred of Reaganism and of U S. imperialism ds 
clear everywhere. Thus June was a month when: 

• ,10,000 gathered in Glasgow for the largest Scot- 
tish peace demonstration ever, to protest the threatened 
seven-fold land expansion for the Trident Missile system; 

• 100,000 demonstrated in West Germany against 
stationing “medium range” nuclear weapons there; 

• The Penatgon grabbed front-page headlines, and all 
Europe recoiled at the insanity of the Pentagon canvass 
of U S. hospitals for 100,000 beds for “decontaminated” 
easualities of a future nuclear attack in Europe! 

At such a moment the presentation of a revolu- 
tionary anti-Reaganism like Marxist-Humanism has be- 
come critical. 

political crises m Italy 

V-. 

forces that find their expression in the division of 
society into classes. 

Any serious Marxist analysis of the actual situation 
must take into consideration that the capitalist ec- 
onomic crisis in the 1980s is a result of new political 
and economic formations, and that by now the capital- 
ist economy is controlled by international capital — be 
it capital of the state or the private capital of huge 
multi-national firms. It must face the fact that the 
scientific and technological revolution is enforcing the 
marginalization or alienation Of large sectors! ctf the human 
society through automation and unemployment among 
all salaried workers — production workers, office em- 
ployees and intellectuals — and is causing revolutionary 
changes in many of the fundamental social structures — 
the family and male-female relations being the most 
fundamental. 

The technology used by the mass-media and the 
corruption of the social sciences will always be used 
to integrate the masses and obliterate the class struggle, 
and this can only be countered with a struggle that 
will develop these sciences in a way that they can 
offer every individual the possibility to create a new, 
human self -consciousness that will end the exploitation 
of one person by another, and of one class by another. 
It can only be hoped' that the Left in Italy can live 
up to this challenge and that it can give impetus to 
the international class struggle. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


> News and Letters Committees, an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists, stand for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia 
or China. News & Letters was created so that the 
voices of revolt from below could be heard not 
separated from the articulation of a philosophy of 
liberation. A Black production worker, Charles 
Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A Black Work- 
er’s Journal,, is the editor of the paper. Raya 
Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman of the Com- 
mittees, is the author of Marxism and Freedom 
and Philosophy and Revolution, which spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, came off the press on the second anniver- 
sary of the June 17, 1953 East German- revolt 
against Russian state-capitalism masquerading as 


Communism, in order to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as well as at home. 
Because 1953 was also the year when we worked 
out the revolutionary -dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of “a new Humanism,” as well as 
individuality “purified of all that interferes with 
its universalism, i.e.,^ with freedom itself,” we. 
organized ourselves m Committees rather than 
any elitist party “to lead.” 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, ex- 
ploitative society, we participate in all class and 
freedom struggles, nationally and internationally. 
As our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to 
promote the. firmest unity among workers. Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth and those in- 
tellectuals who have broken with the ruling bu- 
reaucracy of both capital and labor.” We do- not 
separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone who is a participant in these 
freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new way of life, and who believes 
in these principles, is invited to join us. Send for 
a copy of the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. . ‘ . 
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' 

The Black straggle: north, south U.S.; Britain 


The New South' 

New York, N.Y. — My husband and I, believing in 
those stories about the “New South,” moved back to our 
home statd of Georgia a few years back. We soon found 
out that it was really the same old South we originally 
came North to escape. 

I was making good money as an accounting clerk 
for the City of New York. In Georgia they wanted me to 
do the same thing, but for less money. On top of that, I 
had to train white women who went on to become my. 
supervisors — and this was for the Georgia state govern- 
ment. I told them that I was nobody’s fool and left. 

Then I was sent by an employment agency to see 
about another job. It just so happened that the job was 
in tiie same building as the agency but on another floor. 
I went up and as soon as the man saw I was Black, he 
said the job was filled, and I was only the first applicant 
the agency had sent up to him. My husband fared no 
better in his efforts to find a decent job either. So after 
a few years of working for low wages we moved back to 
New York. So when you hear about the “New South,” 
you will know that for Black people it is a lie. 

— Black woman office worker 

British Black youth vs. Nazis 

Oxford, England — Local Black youth handed out a 
well* deserved thrashing to members of the 'British 
Movement, a blatantly Nazi organization, when the 
Nazis tried to hold a demonstration here on June 6. 
The British Movement, who had some weeks previously 
announced their intention of marching either in Oxford 
or the nearby town of Abingdon, found an unsympa- 
thetic reception waiting for them. 

About 25 of them were sighted drinking in a pub 
near the railway station. A group of about €0 mainly 
Black youth soon gathered, and proceeded to give the 
racist thugs a dose of their own medicine. The Nazis 
left town battered and bruised, and their march never 
took place. Meanwhile about 300 people tobk part in a 
counter-demonstration called by the Anti-Nazi League, 
and when it became known that two people had been 
arrested for their part in fighting the fascists, a protest 
was held outside the police station. 

The local newspaper, the Oxford Mail, takes .a 
liberal line on race^and is reasohably sympathetic when 
Blacks are the victims of racist attacks. This sympathy 
stops short of Blacks taking the initiative in running 
racists out of town before they do any harm. The paper 
condemned those who fought the British Movement as 
violent thugs. The fact is that by taking strong measures 


against the Nazis now, before they get a hold in Oxford, 
the youth are saving lives in the future. The British 
Movement now call Oxford a “Red City” and' have 
sworn to return — next time without warning. 

Earlier attempts to start fascist organizations in this 
town, such as |he National Front, have been successfully 
resisted by a combination of the Black and Asian com- 
munities, workers, students, women’s groups, gay groups 
and the Left. What is new is that Black, working class 
youth have placed themselves in the forefront of the 
struggle against this latest menace. Their determination 
and comtoativity give good grounds for hope that the 
British Movement drive to colonize Oxford will be beaten 
off, and that this “city of dreaming spires” really is on 
its way to becoming a “Red City.” 

- ' . ■ \ — Dick Abernethy 


Reagan s war 

New York, N.Y. — With these budget cuts President 
Reagan is planning, he’s going to start a war right here 
in New York City. He’s creating the basis for a war 
whether he knows it or not, -because people are not 
going to fake this mess anymore. And I will be right 
there on the front line because he’s hurting me too. 

Two women retired at my plant recently, one be- 
cause she was permanently disabled due to an accident 
on thp job. You know, she will only get $11 a month 
from her pension. The other woman retired after years 
of service, and with all the rising prices she’s only 
going to get $19 a month from hers. What I want to know 
is what do we have this union for? It’s just one more 
thing we have to fight, and we will too. 

— Black woman electric worker 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

You have to try and understand what the UAW was 
in those days, what issues it was formed around. The 
two main ones were working conditions — workers con- 
trolling their own lives at the point of production, and 
^social issues — the right to a job, to dignity. The com- 
pany called these issues “communisfc issues.” And that 
was what they called all the active union members. Cer- 
tainly a majority of the leaders of the UAW were 
closely sympathetic to the radical movement and radical 
causes. But this did not stop the workers from support- 
ing the cause of unionism. 'When the union started, 
practically every worker rallied to the union cause. 

Even the late Walter Reuther was a left-winger at 
the time, and closely sympathetic to “communist” ideas. 
He made a statement that any UAW member who “red- 
baited” (attacked another member by implying he was 
a communist) would be subject to expulsion by his own 
personal recommendation to the Executive Board. 

What I am saying is that practically every UAW 
leader was a left, winger at that time, and that when 
the AI'L was mentioned nothing but boos came from 
UAW members. ''This was especially true if the issue 
involved had anything to do with the Black question. 
The UAW had Blacks, but they didn’t have any in the 
leadership. It was another 15 years before there were 
Blacks in the leadership. 

By the late 1950s and early 1960s the UAW under 
Walter Reuther began to change their position and atti- 
tude toward workers. Now red-baiting became part of 
Reuther’s strategy of attacking workers who opposed 
him. Where workers had been praised for leading a wild- 
cat strike, they were now called communists and fired 
by the union. 

WORKER LOST PRODUCTION CONTROL 

Where Workers had control of production, this was 
now taken away and put into the hands of the company. 
Automation was introduced into the plants and the 
workers lost all control of the production process. Where 


elections might have meant something, today it is always 
the same individuals or ones that have just been kicked 
out, who present themselves for union office. 

Why did this happen? To be sure there was the 
atmosphere of McCarthyism -in the country, and, Reuther 
was a smart enough politician to know how to bend with 
the winds of time. But before he had not been afraid to 
be a left-winger even when it was unpopular, and his 
rank-and-file backed him up. Now there was something 
new — a new stage of production, Automation. And 
rather than oppose it, especially oppose the inhuman 
discipline it meant on the production line, Reuther 
chose to go along with the company, with the introduc- 
tion of automation as “progress.” 

It meant that Reuther was giving up the production 
rights that the union and the workers had first won 
when the union was formed. By 1954-1955 Reuther was 
saying and writing into the contract that management 
had all the rights to production. 

Now, instead of the fight being the workers and 
their union against the company and its drive for pro- 
duction, it became the union disciplining the workers 
for management. The union leadership helped the com- 
pany introduce Automation, and separated themselves 
from their own members. 

McCarthyism became one way of allowing Reuther 
to conveniently turn his back on the old days, but the 
attitude change was not due so much to the temper of 
the country as it was due to Reuther’s change in atti- 
tude to the UAW rank-and-frle workers when this new 
stage of production was introduced and he had to make 
his choice. 

So now when I read about how the auto workers 
rejoining the AFL-CIO will buttress the liberal wing, 
promote “union democracy,” be the “left-wing” and so 
forth, I know that it means very little. The days of the 
UAW as left-wing have gone. It will be up to a hew 
generation of rank-and-file auto workers to turn that 
around. 


Irish-American protest 
against Prime Charles 

New York, N.Y. — “We are here to tell Prince 
Charles that it is not a crime to be Irish in Northern 
Ireland.” With these words the sisters and. brothers of 
Irish hunger strikers, murdered by Margaret 'Thatcher 
and British colonial rule in Northen Ireland, addressed 
the 5,000 chanting demonstrators, most of them Irish- 
American, who came out June 17 to greet “Prince of 
Death” Charles and Nancy Reagan at Lincoln Center. 

The speakers movingly called on Americans to sup- 
port their cause saying, “Northern Ireland is one large 
British prison for the Irish.” 

Mieurig Parri, leader of the Northern Ireland Vet- 
erans Against the War, showed the most insight. He is 
Welsh and served seven tours with the British Army in 
Northern Ireland, where he came to the conclusion that 
“the war in Ireland is a colonial war like any other 
British war.” He said the British people and fhe British 
army are “fed up to their back teeth with this war.” 

He said “Ireland offers cheap labor,’’ then com- 
pared it to Vietnam, and expressed his own national 
aspirations: if Ireland gets its freedom, then so Will 
Scotland and Wales — what the rulers fear as the 
“domino theory.” He hailed the Brixton rebellion and 
ended:: 

“All the king’s horses and all the king’s men Won’t 
put Charles’ empire together again !” 

What marked this demonstration was the freshness 
and spirit of a new movement. Many of the demonstra- 
tors were working-class, and many, whether young or 
old, had never been at a march or protest before.. Of 
course* many connections remain to be developed, many 
doors to 'be opened. Only one banner, from the People’s 
Anti-War Coalition, linked British policy in Ireland to 
U.S. policy in El Salvador. 

— News and Letters Committee participants 


H-Block hunger strikers 

After the deaths of the /our original “H-Blocks” 
(Long Kesh) hunger strikers, six of their Comrades have 
taken their places, with a new one joining each week. At 
the time -of writing they are: Joe McDonnell, Kieran 
Doherty,' Kevin Lynch, Martin Hurson, Thomas McElwee 
and Patrick Quinn. McDonnell, the first to go on strike 
will be in a critical condition by early July. 

Popular support for the prisoners, and their struggle 
to expose the political nature of their imprisonment, is 
increasing in the South as well as the North of Ireland. 
This !w;as reflected in the successful intervention of 
prisoner-candidates in the Southern general election on' 
June 11, with two out of nine elected and others re- 
ceiving a substantial vote in both, rural and urban work- 
ing class areas. 

This was a tremendous achievement since the pris- 
oners’ campaign was competing with large wealthy pro- 
fessional establishment party machines and media cen- 
sorship' together with the fact that those voting for 
prisoners had to-be exceptionally committed to do sp on 
a single-issue “abstentionist” ticket. 


The more politically minded of the activists see- the 
election campaign as a base- for the beginnings of a .new 
radical political mass movement in Ireland. As Berna- 
dette McAliskey has stated: “As I went through the 
towns and villages, I kept feeling that we had it in our 
hands if only there was some way to organise the support 
into political representation. I found a deep concern — 
especially among the working class.” 

The very narrow general election result ensures 
that the new Dublin- government will be under pressure 
from prisoner-supporters to take a tougher line with the 
British government than hitherto. 

— Eibhlin Ni Sheidhir 
Dublin, Ireland 


Local News & Letters Committees can fie 
contacted directly in the following areas: 
DETROIT: - 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Rm. 316 - 

Detroit, Mich. 48211 (873-8969) 
SAN FRANCISCOiPO Box 77303, Station E, 

San Francisco, Cal. 94107 
LOS ANGELES: PO Box 29194 

Los Angeles, Cal. 90029 
NEW YORK: PO Box 196 

New York, N.Y. 10163 
CHICAGO: 220 S. State, Rm. 1326 

Chicago, IL 60604 (ph: 663 0839) 
FLINT: PO Box 3384 

Flint, Mich. 48502 

LONDON: Rising Free Bookshop (Box NL) 

182 Upper Street, 

London, Nl, England 
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Black student sees racial division 


Detroit, Mich.— The Free Press recently con- 
ducted a survey of 977 high school students both 
from the city and suburbs, and some very fun- 
damental differences were discovered. It becomes 
apparent that a greater percentage of city students feel 
insignificant in comparison to the total workings of 
things. They feel that they have little control over their 
lives. This is in direct contrast to suburban students who, 
for the most part, feel fairly confident about the amount 
of control they exercise over their lives. Why? 

Detroit Schools Superintendent Arthur Jefferson 
chalks it up to the fact that “children, in the city are 
forced to' grow up faster and in turn become ‘cynical’.” 
One Oakland County principal describes it simply as a 
“case of the haves and have nots.” The “have nets” be- 
ing the city students, of course. 

CITY/SUBURBS OR BLACK/WHITE 

I find appalling the simplistic and matter-of-fact 
attitude toward the difference in city and suburban 
students. Is it simply a case of haves and have nots, 
or does it go much deeper? Is it testimony to the nar- 
rowness that is slowly engulfing our country? Why is 
it accepted so calmly that city students can be almost 
traumatized by their government and suburban students 
feel none of this pressure? 

I feel the differences can be attributed not to the 
fact that there is a geographical difference but a racial 
one. I think it would be interesting to see what per- 
centage was white/Black in the suburban and city stu- 
dents polled. I feel that I know the answer already, 
i City schools’ populations are basically Black and the 
t reverse is true for the suburbs. 

The question now becomes Black and white, not 


city versus suburbs. One prime example I can cite is 
my high school. Dominican is within the city; it is 
a private, Catholic, all girls’ school. The Black students 
make up about 25 percent of the student population. 
The question was put to, me how would the girls at 
school answer these same questions, considering the fact 
that a large percentage of the student body lives in 
the city. After thinking about it for awhile, I came to 
the conclusion that those fundamental differences 
would once more be based on white and Black. The 
white students being 'much more positive than the 
Black. 

Is it so hard to understand? Consider the fact 
that the faculty is all white except for one dance 
teacher. The student governing body is 95 percent white. 
And in the case of academics and the tine arts it is 



New York City teenagers rally in May in defiance of 
a proposal by Mayor Koch to make the city a zone where 
the young will earn wages below the minimum wage. 


Japanese youth vs. U.S.- Japan nuclear collusion 


by Jim Mills 

Two worlds clashed in Japan in early June — that 
of Prime Minister Suzuki’s thinly veiled drive towards 
} re-militarization of Japan, with U.S. urging, pitted against 
that of revolutionary youth determined to transform 
j their country’s economic and political crises into a mass 
drive towards freedom. 

Thousands rallied, June 4, in Yokosuka, the home 
, port of the nuclearly-outfitted U.S. Seventh Fleet. Their 
opposition to the return of the U.S. carrier Midway 
; coalesced quickly when it became known that as a result 
[ of the 1960 U.S.-Japan Mutual Security Treaty, ships 
with nuclear weapons aboard have regularly visited 
Japanese ports. Motormen on the Tokyo-Yokosuka lines 
‘ gave the protests a proletarian dimension when they ran 
the trains behind schedule. 

MASS RALLY AGAINST USS MIDWAY 

That outpouring and the ones that followed chal- 
lenged Suzuki, who had disguised the true nature of his 
visit May 16 with President Reagan in Washington D.C. 
fey firing his Foreign Minister Ito, supposedly for is- 
suing a misleading press release alluding to a new 
military alliance with the U.S. Although his replacement, 
Sonoda, thundered against the U.S.’s “right” to rearm 
Japan, a new face couldn’t forestall mass demonstrations 
against Suzuki’s treachery and the hated security treaty. 

Even as the Midway headed to Yokosuka, three 
different march routes brought 90,000 workers and stu- 
dents to a mass rally in Tokyo, June 6. Rally speakers 
. called for a return to the 1946 Japanese constitutional 
principles banning possession, manufacture and recep- 
tion of nuclear weapons on Japanese soil. They called 
for a compaign to abrogate the seci/rity treaty that vio- 
lated those principles. Those demands were punctuated 
the following day when 3,400 marchers filed past the 
'U.S, embassy and the Japanese foreign ministry in Tokyo, 
. and again in Yokosuka where thousands clamored against 
‘ the Midway as it arrived. 

JAPANESE YOUTH IN 1960s; 

1 ' This is not the first generation of Japanese youth 
•, to resist their own militarist rulers. The snaking pro- 
jr’ cessions of dancing protesters in 1981 not only expose 
i the true imperialist interests of their home grown pap- 
; italists forging alliances with the same imperialist power 
that tested its doomsday weapon on the Japanese people. 
, They recollect the snake dances in 1960 by the students 
of the massive Zengakuren, whose open, independent 
' Marxist philosophy brought out hundreds of thousands 
who not only prevented President Eisenhower from 
coming to sign that security treaty, but also forced the 
resignation of Prime Minister Kishi — the same one who 
■ had helped launch World War II ending in nuclear 
tragedy, and who was then ready to thrust Japan into 
World War III. 

The mass youth resistance to the security treaty had 
a three-fold effect on the Left. First, the New Left intel- 
’ lectuals of Japan translated and published Marx’s 1844 
, Humanist Essays as foundation for transforming Japan- 
ese society "into subjects creating history rather than 


history’s victims. At the same time, one of them, Ikutaro 
Shimizy, warned that, “The fear of nuclear weapons 
has obscured the understanding that war is rooted in 
the capitalist system; the wish for peace takes the 
place of class struggle.” 

Second, much of the New Left rejected the Com- 
munist Party of Japan which would make no such 
pronouncements, but instead, collaborated with the cap- 
italist rulers to attempt a united front peace movement, 
going so far as to denounce the Zengakuren’s attacks on 
Japanese “monopoly-capitalism.” Unfettered by Stalin- 
ism, Zengakuren grew to upwards of 300.000 members. 



/ News & Letters writings on 
Japanese movement of 1960s 

• “Japan’s New Left of Intellectuals and Workers, 
Possibilities of New International Relations,” 
Weekly Political Letter, March 5, 1962 

• Author’s Special Introduction, to the Japanese 
Edition of Marxism and Freedom, August 6, 1963 

• “The New Left in Japan: Achievements and 
Goals,” News & Letters, February, 1966 


Finally, efforts to unite the class struggle with 
the Japanese proletariat led to the creation, as well, of 
relations with revolutionary movements around the 
world, including with the second, revolutionary America. 

A number of Marxist-Humanist works were trans- 
lated by Japanese revolutionaries, including Marxism 
and Freedom, Workers Battle Automation and Marx’s 
Humanism Today. A relationship was established be- 
tween Toyota workers and American auto workers that 
dealt with the inhuman conditions of automated pro- 
duction, arid the bureaucratic union contempt for the 
rank-and-file that occurs on both sides of the Pacific. 
THE 1980s: A NEW BEGINNING 

Just ' as in 1960 when the anti-nuclear movement 
spanned the globe from Japan to Europe to America, in 
1980 we face the challenge of establishing a vision of 
creating a nuclear-free world as opposite to class society 
as today’s resurgent, - international anti-war movement 
is massive. Japanese youth, it was said -then and can be 
repeated today, “live in a country with -the greatest mass 
movement against nuclear war and yet they see this 
movement’s limitations, unless it will combine -this with 
a movement against capitalism which breeds war.” (Raya 
Dunayevskaya, Weekly Political Letter, 5/5/62.) 

This month’s youth protests against the Suzuki tilt 
towards Washington and against the USS Midway, can 
place Japan’s youth in the vanguard of anti-war passions 
everywhere if their revolt does not stop short at where 
their predecessors did, but instead includes a compre- 
hensive philosophy of revolution. Such a revolutionary 
vision is a necessity to uriite with today’s freedom ac- 
tivities so that the Japanese masses can replace thejr 
militarist, capitalist rulers with a new, free society. 


in school survey 

quite a well known fact among faculty that Blacks 
have had no part in the development of any of this. 

The faculty is no big prize either. They fall into 
two basic categories. The one consists of the older 
members who came from a period when Blacks didn’t 
exist and the others are “too liberal” to see a race 
problem. 

It would be one thing if this breed of faculty and 
school curriculum had just come on the scene, but it’s 
been here for years. For years the Black youth’s spirit, 
self-image, and self-concept has been worn away. This 
almost systematic wearing down, has had its effect. It 
has been so potent that it has torn down what seems 
to be the last shreds of resistance. 

BLACKS: OUTSIDERS LOOKING IN 

What I find to be so incredible about Dominican 
is that they supposedly have a Christian philosophy 
upon which they operate. Is it possible that all these 
people who so glibly profess to love one another really 
don’t know what love is? 

For years Blacks have felt to be on the outside 
looking in rather than being an integral part of this 
country. Is it really a surprise that the Black youth 
of today feel the same impotence at their hands being 
tied? I think this survey is very important because it 
brings forth some realities about today. Is some of the 
ground that we’ve so recently gained slowly being 
taken from us? 

This survey serves another useful purpose, one 
which we can learn from. It’s time for us to sit down 
and redefine our racial relationships. 

— Detroit high school student 


| Why teachers drop out 

Chicago, 111. — The article “Why Students Drop 
Out” in the May N&L made me think about why I 
dropped out as a teacher. I taught longest at a Black 
high school with a bad reputation. There were holes in 
the walls you could put your arm through. In one room 
the ceiling fell in. But I liked it better than “good” 
schools where the department head tells you every move 
to make and the principal uses the intercom to bug the 
classrooms. 

It seemed like the guards were running this school. 
They chained the exit doors shut, even though that is 
illegal. Once someone fired a tear gas gun in the cafe- 
teria. The guards barred the doors so no one could leave 
until the bell rang — just like in prison. 

What I hated most was using junk books — antiques 
discarded by -white schools. When I asked about ordering 
new books, I found out it takes a year to get an order 
approved and two years to get it filled. By that time you 
might be at another school or teaching different classes. 
So many teachers give up and then they blame the stu- 
dents for losing interest in material they, the teachers, 
have hated for years — lying to themselves until they 
can retire. 

I soon found that hardly anyone was teaching what 
they really knew and liked. A woman teacher there was 
one of the best gospel singers in Chicago. She taught 
typing. And in the music classes everyone was asleep. 

Marx said somewhere that the educators need to be 
educated. I want to know how we can build a world 
where students aren’t prisoners and teachers aren’t trus-' 
tees. But you won’t learn that in school — even if you 
stay there till you’re 65. ’ — David Wolff 

E{ Salvador revolt continues 

Los Angeles, Cal. — The daily battles on the part 
of the Frente Farabundo Marti for National Liberation 
(FM-N) continue in El Salvador. In the last few weeks 
the FM-N has concentrated part of its forces around 
the hydroelectric dam “5th of November” with the aim 
of directing another sharp blow to the already weakened 
genocid-al government of Duarte. 

Also, on the slopes of the Chinchontepec volcano, 
near the province of San Vicente, powerful battles have 
been recorded, despite the government’s declarations 
that the guerrillas have been cleaned out of the zone. 

In the U.S. and Europe, acts of solidarity with the 
Salvadoran people are taking place almost daily. But 
the government of the U.S. continues its rigid position 
of supporting the Christian Democratic military junta. 

Facing this situation of rigidity on the part of the 
U.S., the decision of the Democratic Revolutionary 
Front-FM-N is to continue the struggle for liberation of 
the Salvadoran people, which means also hope -for all 
the oppressed peoples of Latin America. The revolution 
in El Salvador will put an end to the exploitative rule 
on the part of the oligarchy and Yankee imperialism. 

We must continue giving our solidarity to the Sal- 
vadoran people andf continue putting pressure on the 
government of the, U.S. to withdraw all form of aid to 
the genocidal junta. — Salvadoran activist 
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by Peter Mallory and Kevin A. Barry 

The Middle Cast: Begins bombs and counter-revolutionary mind 


Editor’s Note: As we go to press Raya Dunayevskaya is just completing a Political-Philosophic Letter entitled: 

What has happened to the Iranian Revolution? Has it already run its course into its opposite — 
counter-revolution? Or can it be saved and deepened? Available from News & Letters for 50 1 . 


In disregard of all law, in violation of the air 
spaces of various sovereign nations, Israeli bombers, on 
command of Begin, rained destruction on Iraq’s nuclear 
reactor installation. This savage act of war in peace- 
time can find parallel only in the Nazi preemptive 
strikes for Hitler's demand for “lebensraum” in World 
War II. Will the people of Israel, a country born out 
of the blood of the Jews who escaped the Holocaust, 
allow their leaders to commit such atrocities? For it is 
on that, that the counterrevolutionary mind of Begin is 
counting. 

Begin’s claim that he embarked on that unconscion- 
able act to “prevent another Holocaust" does not stand 
up to any known fact. While the Iraqi plant was no- 
where close to operation as a bomb factory, the Israeli 


Knesset election was but a scant few weeks away! 

Furthermore, those facts that weren’t previously 
proven about other suspected Israeli attacks are now 
put in a different light. In 1979 when the core of the 
reactor being built for Iraq in France was destroyed in 
a warehouse, Israel was suspected. Again, Israeli agents 
were suspected in the assassination of the senior Iraq 
nuclear scientist visiting France. Is Begin becoming a 
law unto himself? 

Because the planes used by Israel were bought from 
the U.S. under a treaty which prevents their use as 
offensive weapons, the Reagan Administration went 
through the motion of condemning Israel and tempo- 
rarily stopping the delivery of more F-16 planes. They 
made sure that the world as well as Israel understood 


that U;S. imperialism would do no more than give a 
slap on the wrist. Could it be that Reagan-Haig secretly 
so admire the “surgical precision” in which the das- 
tardly air raid was carried out that they wish to learn 
the Israeli “secret”? 

The present tensions in the Middle East and U.S. 
imperialism trying to have both Begin’s Israel and 
royal Saudi Arabia on its side in the world holocaust-to- 
be, can hardly turn eyes away either from the sharpened 
Syri i-Israeli confrontation in Lebanon, or the fact that 
all capitalist lands (private and state) as well as the 
PLO, conspired to destroy the genuine revolutionary 
civil war in Lebanon in 1975. Whereupon another land 
that had a revolution and overthrew a Shah — Iran — 
is likewise turning to counter-revolution. 


. . . and Khomemi's turn to full counter-revolution 


The Iranian revolution, which has! been steadily 
deteriorating under the religious leadership of Ayatollah 
Khomeini, is now headed toward a dictatorship of the 
mullahs who dominate the parliament. Freedom of the 
press has been abolished for all but government papers. 

Bani-Sadr, who was elected by 75 percent of the 
popular vote, has had his paper banned, been removed 
as both comman^er-in-chief of the army and President 
and is reported to be in hiding, fearful for his very life 
at the hands of Khomeini’s fanactics. Wholesale execu- 
tions are in full swing against any who dare to disagree 
with the policies of the Islamic Republic, especially the 
Left, , 

The war with Iraq is at a stalemate, the economy 


its 


of the country is in ruins, the oil refineries bombed roui 
out of existence. the 

Khomeini’s message of Islam has done nothing to and 

provide jobs or to lay the foundation for an Iranian to ii 

state that will represent the needs of the Iranian people. 

On the contrary, what is happening is that the move is in 
all against the very masses who made the revolution and ekilels 

paved the road for Khomeini’s return. Which all goes to 15, 

show that religion is hardly a substitute for a true phil- than 
osophy of revolution that would establish new truly to 
human relations. Quite the contrary. once 

It is not only against Bani-Sadr that the charade 5 
of legalisms now going on in the mullah-controlled food 

parliament is aimed. Backed up by the armed goons, last 

claiming to have a direct line to “God,” who are sur- the 


rding the President’s office and calling for his death, 
; -eligious fanatics calling themselves fundamentalists 
heading the single totalitarian Party are busy trying 
r stitutmnalize premeditated murder, 
it is call< 


led “Bill of Vengeance,” and is most specific 
p gory logic. It is being distributed here by Iranian 
, and Flora Lewis, in her column in the NYT (June 
lj98l) quotes some of its specifics. Evidently no more 
two male witnesses are needed to judge something 
: a “crime,” and execution must be carried out at 


Turkey's right-wing terror 

The attempted ’assassination of Pope John Paul II 
by Turkish fascist Mehmet Ali Agca brought world at- 
tention to the cycle of rightist terrorism (sometimes 
answered feebly from the Left) which has gripped 
Turkey since 1976. Displaced to a certain extent by the 
new military government of General Kenan Evren — 
although there is still one murder per day — the rightist 
terrorists of the neo-fascist Turkish Nationalist Action 
Party (NAP) have regrouped in Western Europe, es- 
pecially in West Germany. 

There the Grey Wolves of the NAP terrorize the 
one million strong Turkish worker community — attempt- 
ing to control both its politics and its “morals,” especial- 
ly regarding any effort by Turkish women to live an 
independent life. They are aided in their efforts by con- 
servative groups inside West Germany. For its part, the 
Turkish working class inside Germany continues its tra- 
dition of militant worker activism, both in protesting the 
rightist military government now in power, and in the 
class struggle in Germany itself, where they are the 
most militant section of the working class. 

While it is true that the present Turkish military 
government has arrested and is trying the leaders and 
over 200 members of the NAP for murder, this trial 
came only after the NAP’s Grey Wolves had been re- 
sponsible for nearly 5,000 killings of leftist and liberal 
intellectuals and students, and worker and peasant ac- 
tivists during the period 1976-1980. These rightist mur- 
ders followed a period of intense student and worker 
upheaval in the 1960s and early 1970s. 

The NAP was no fringe group, but rather an integ- 
ral part of the Turkish political scene in the 1970s, much 
like the KKK in the South before the 1960s. Led by re- 
tired Army Colonel Alpaslan Turkes, it operated at two 
levels. Above-ground it took part in several government 
coalitions led by conservative ‘Suleiman Demirel, during 
which time the NAP placed many of its people in the' 
police, the civil service, the prisons, the universities and 
the military. At a clandestine level, its Grey Wolves 
terrorized the country. 

While the Turkish Army may (as is claimed) have 
crippled the NAP since its September coup, its real tar- 
get has been the Left and the militant labor union DISK. 
Even the government admits that of 13,000 arrests since 
the coup, only 2,000 have been of rightists and the rest 
leftists or Kurdish nationalists. The leftists in jail in- 
clude a journalist who “prematurely” called for the 
banning of the NAP. 

The NAP still waits in the wings. While U.S. im- 
perialism and its allies shed tears over the attempts on 
the Pope, it is clear that any serious probe of the NAP 
in West Europe would reveal its tiqs to established con- 
servative and rightist parties such as the Christian Demo- 
crats, as well as probably ties to Western intelligence. 
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All this while armed clashes have occurred and 
shortages are rampant, as is unemployment. The 
"Word has not been heard from the masses who were 
forces of revolution. 


supporting counter-revolutionary regimes. Mexico 
they would only enter into an agreement with the 
|on an aid package if it would be free from military 
would involve economic aid without direct polit- 
tjonsiderations. It remains to be seen whether that is 
anything close to what Reagan’s anti-revolution 
Ide will look like in the Caribbean and Central 
America. 


Horn of Africa 


Japanese anti-nuclear protesters demonstrate against 
arrival of U.S. aircraft carrier Midway. See story, 
page 11. 


Mexico 


Three words — revolution (counter-revolution), labor, 
oil — dominated the talks between Mexico’s Jose Lopez 
Portillo and Ronald Reagan when they met last month. 

Though Central America, particularly El Salvador 
and Nicaragua, was said to be the major concern of the 
two countries before the meeting, it may well have 
taken a backseat at the meeting to the question of labor. 
Mexico’s huge level of unemployment dovetailed 1 with 
this pro-business Republican administration’s policy of 
wanting a cheap labor source in the 'booming anti-union 
Southwest, the Sunbelt. 

The proposal discussed would allow 50,000 Mexicans 
to enter the U.S. each year as “guest workers." Mexico 
would like the number to be even higher. In addition, 
there is a proposal .to double the annual limit on legal 
immigration and provide some type of amnesty for 
Mexican workers now in the U.S. without papers. 

While there is a temporary worldwide oil glut now, 
there is no doubt that Mexico represents a vast oil 
reserve from which the U.S. would like to have an 
assured supply. However, the US. cannot afford to be 
too vocal ip. its desire. Already strong nationalist pres- 
sure from within Mexico forced the ouster of the head 
of the Mexican oil company, PEMEX, when he decided 
to lower the price of oil from Mexico on the world market 
by four dollars a barrel. The price has now; been raised 
again. 

Perhaps the strangest tentative agreement between 
Reagan -and Lopez Portillo was on an aid package for 
the Caribbean and Central America. Reagan’s desire is 
certainly one of stepping any move toward revolution 


By far the largest concentration of political refugees 
anywhere in the world — the 1.5 million Somali who 
fled the Ethiopian-dominated Ogaden region in fear of 
their lives — . is located in the Horn of Africa, in So- 
malia. These people face the threat of immediate starva- 
tion as only a 10-day food supply is on Jhand. What’s 
more, flooding has cut off 144 villages from the roads 
which are their lifeline. The refugee population con- 
tinues to grow at the rate of 3,000 per day. Only paltry 
food aid pledges were made at the International Confer- 
ence on Aid to Refugees in Africa. 

Whereas, in the case of the Cambodian refugees, the 
Russian and the American power blocs vied with each 
other in claims of “aid” while the entire world press 
looked on, a deafening silence has greeted the plight of 
the starving African refugees in 1981. Even the excuse 
that aid might end up in the hands of troops rather than 
starving peasants — * used to delay aid shipments to Indo- 
china — does not exist for Somalia. No one has claimed 
that the Somali government is negligent in trying to aid 
the refugees, but it is one of the poorest countries on 
earth, with limited resources. 

The problem is not confined to Somalia alone, but 
also includes groups such as the 500,000 Eritrean refu- 
gees in the Sudan, who have also fled the imperialistic 
Russian-backed Ethiopian regime. 

Not surprisingly, Russia has donated nothing to the 
African refugees, since most have fled the blood-soaked 
Ethiopian; military regime which it supports, as does 
Cuba. The U.S. has donated a small sum to the refugees, 
but is reportedly more interested in patching up rela- 
tions with Ethiopia. The result is that two million Somali 
and Eritrean refugees are abandoned, while Ethiopia 
rules over their homelands. As one African paper, the 
Tanzanian Daily News, commented bitterly: “It is a sad 
commentary on the world we live in that the tremendous 
human suffering in Africa should be ignored for political 
expediency in another part of the world.” 

The suffering of the Somali and Eritrean people 
today will not make their claims for the independence 
of Western Somalia and Eritrea from Ethiopia go away. 
It may postpone or weaken their fight, but ultimately 
nothing short of total liberation will satisfy them. Groups 
such as the Western Somali Liberation Front and the 
Eritrean Peoples’ Liberation Front continue the fight 
against Ethiopian and Cuban troops. 



Draft Perspectives, 1981-1982 


In this special issue we «are publishing our Draft Perspectives 
Thesis, part of our preparation for the national gathering of 
News and Letters Committees over Labor Day Weekend, We 
are asking you to join in the discussion of these Perspectives 
with us. We have done this every year since 1975, breaking 
new ground for the Marxist movement as we work to over- 
come the barriers between "inside" and "outside," workers 
and intellectuals, theory and practice, philosophy and revo- 
lution. 
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The Need to Transform Reality 


I. The two worlds in the U.S. and the Reagan-Haig genocidal war in El Salvador 
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Reagan's coming to power has, far from get- 
ting Big Government off the backs of the people, 
so militarized it that the cost of its "Five Year 
Plan" is counted out in the stratospheric number 
of $1.3 trillion. In this "richest land in the 
world," where such insane numbers are -calcu- 
lated fbr nuclear militarization, the 22 million 
citizens who need food stamps just to reach the 
poverty level are to be deprived of them, as in- 
flation and unemployment continue unabated. 

This is a land where the eight percent aver- 
age unemployment for the nation does not re- 
veaf the truth of industrial centers like Detroit, 
where fully 60 percent of the population is on 
some form of government assistance; on June 16, 
the mere rumor of eight job openings in St. Louis 
brought 4,000 jobseekers to line up at 7 p.m. the 
night before. Big Government is not "getting off 
the bocks of the people"; if is reaching further 
into their lives to take food out of their mouths. 

Nor are the ideologues who follow the Rea- 
gah line--— or, more correctly, Reagan who fol- 
lows the reactionary "supply-side economics" line 
-—supplying the masses with tax relief. They ore 
creating windfall profits for Big Capital — and 
with no guarantee whatever that this will go into 
investment to increase production. Rather, they 
are taking over other enterprises with a quick 
profit; the oil companies are taking over every- 
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thing from coal mines tc retail stores like Mont- 
gomery Ward. 

What.the Reagan Administration is doing in 
the U.S. is no different from its imperialist ac- 
tions as they extend to such genocidal dimen- 
sions as the war in El Salvador. Its "White Pa- 
per" turned out to be so big a lie that the Ad- 
ministration itself had to admit, some of its errors. 
Which didn't mean they have backed down from 
supporting the reactionary El Salvador govern- 
ment's war against its people. The latest action, 
36 miles outside of Son Salvador, was described 
by a peasant woman witness as so much shooting 
that "the earth trembled." (New York Times, 
July 1?, 1981) 

There is no reactionary government in the 
world that doesn't find a sympathetic ear among 
the Reagan-Haig-Weinberger bureaucrats. Thus, 
they not only protect South Africa "in general," 
but specifically, even where that action is a 
betrayal of the very resolution the U.S. itself 
voted for on Namibia. 

When the U.S. Congress did finally express 
some opposition to the Administration's perverse, 
dehumanized attitude to human rights by reject-' 
ing the nomination of the outright racist — and 
supporter of every fascist government from South 
Korea to Chile — Ernest Lefever as Assistant Sec- 
retary of State for Human Rights, Reagan-Haig 
put him on the payroll anyway, simply retitling 
the job to be "anti-terrorist consultant." 

Reagan's ignorance of foreign affairs match- 
es his arrogance and "humor." Even a conserv- 
ative pundit like James Reston was amazed at 
Reagan's press conference where he indulged in 
asinine humor on as global a danger as U.S. -Rus- 
sian confrontation, by alleging that Haig had 
sent Brezhnev the following note, to explain his 
reason for not being ready for an arms limitation 
treaty: "Roses are red, violets are blue, stay out 
of El Salvador, and Poland too." The other na- 
tions weren't laughing, said James Reston in 
"Thunder on the Potomac," NYT, June 24, 1981), 
adding that "things had changed in Washington; 
the tough guys had taken over; billions more for 
guns and no more nonsense about human rights." 
Nowhere was Reagan's grim one-liner more bes- 
tial-sounding than in El Salvador, where it's not 
the Russians but U. S. imperialism which is prod- 
ding the ruling junta onto their rampage.* 

It is true that Reston's critique stemmed not 
from worry for the masses, but fear that, if the 
Administration keeps on "goading the Soviet 
bear," it may become "a threat to the peace." 


II. Iran, the Iran-lraqi war, and Israel's pre-emptive strike 


The Iranian Revolution achieved d great his- 
toric turning point not alone in Iran and through- 
out the Middle East, but globally. Whereas, up to 
that point, seeing Israel as the enemy had united 
the whole Arab world, the mass revolution in Iran 
created an altogether new division in the Middle 
East. It literally changed everything, and nowhere 
more so than within the Arab world. Thus, the 
decisive point in the Middle East and among the 
Western powers, became not only oil, and not just 
a question of race, but the preponderant, internal, 
irreconcilable division between the ruling class 


and the masses in each country, with the only 
unity between the rulers of the Arab countries 
now being that they were all against revolution. 

Khomeini's appeal to the Shi'ites of the world 
threatened every country from Saudi Arabia — 
whose holiest place, Mecca, was actually oc- 
cupied — -to Iraq and Lebanon, where, unadver- 
tised, the Shi'ites were battling also the PLO. 
Where Syria pretends not to be threatened and 
relies heavily on its alliance with Russia, the 
truth is that it is not only in Lebanon that it is in 
deep crisis, but in its own country, and precisely 
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Original oil painting by Peter Mallory 

Such volatile playing with hot war by the capital- 
istic-imperialistic Behemoth, armed to the teeth 
with nuclear weaponry, demands that we develop 
our absolute opposition to it in intensified activi- 
ties with labor, with the Latino as well as Black 
dimension, in, Hue Women's Liberation Movement 
and among the youth, and articulate that ob so l ete 
opposition in the battle of ideas also among the 
Left. 

This is made oil the more imperative by the 
counter-revolutionary activities the mullahs are 
now carrying on in Iran, which, far from isolating 
the U.S., has presented it with the best opportun- 
ity for actually strengthening itself also in the 
Arab world. This should have been clear, but 
wasn't, from thd joint Resolution, elaborated by 
the U.S. Representative to the UN, Kirkpatrick, 
and the Iraqi representative — a Resolution that 
was so vapid thaf its "condemnation" of Israel's 
pre-emptive bombing of Iraq's nuclear reactor in- 
cluded no punishment whatsoever for the neo- 
fascistic blitzkrieg. Our Political-Philosophic 
Letter — "What Has Happened to the Iranian 
Revolution? Has if Already Run its Course into 
its Opposite, Counter-Revolution? Or Can it be 
Saved and -Deepened?" (News and Letters, 1981) 
— is to be considered part of these Perspectives, 
and needs furthe r elaboration here. 

* Because of the imperative need we felt to express our 
solidarity with the El Salvadoran masses against both their 
government and U.S. imperialism, we are issuing the bi- 
lingual Sponish-English pamphlet, Latin America's Cease less 
Revolutions: In Fact and in Theory and including essays 
on 'El Salvador: Reagan's genocidal war ond the unfin- 
ished Latin American revolutions," "The peasant dimen- 
sion in Latin Americo: its test of the relation of theory to 
organization," and "Latin America: revolution ond theory," 
as well os a report from an El Salvadoran revolutionary. 


with its own masses. 

It has also become clear that the use of oil as 
a political weapon was by no means due only to 
the Arab-lsraeli wor, but became also a weapon 
in inter-monopoly rivalry between the U.S. oil 
monopolists and the Arab oil potentates. Beyond 
the peradventure of any doubt, what was involved 
by 1979 in the unconscionable rise in oil prices 
had nothing whatever to do with Israel. The 
contradictions were glaring, indeed, since the 

(Omtimieit #n Page 2) 
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usual imperialistic profiteering was further bloat- 
ed by the fact, that so many of the recycled 
petro-dollars came back to the U.S. 

The four-fold increase after the 1973 Arab- 
Israeli war poled when it becaipe twelve-fold by 
1980, shocking all oil experts, who had predicted 
that such a rise would not occur until the year 
2000. Tensions between the Arab countries and 
the U.S. would have grown more, now that it was 
clear that oil as a political weapmt was by no 
means due to Arab-lsraeii hostility — but none 
could forget that the masses had taken center 
stage in the Iranian Revolution. While a change 
in oil ownership, with the mullahs in control, did 
not stop production, still the whole question of 
the so-called "front-line states" against Israel 
(Egypt, Jordan, Syria, Lebanon)— which had al- 
ready changed so fundamentally with the Camp 
David treaty now made another 180 degree 
turn. Far from the crises in the Arab world being 
due to "ordinasv" contradictions, occurring when 
"modernization" confronts the status-quo Tin 


this case, Islam), it was now clear that, be it the 
Shah or the mullahs, it is the class division in each 
Middle East country, including Iran, that is 
decisive. 

One other complication was added: the Iraqi 
attack on Iran, whereupon the masses did rise to 
the defense of Iran, including the Kurds. Sudden- 
ly everybody did remember what the Iranian Rev- 
olution had been. It was this which led to such a 
spectacular change in the capitalist world that two 
such "enemies" as Iraq and the U.S. could join 
in that UN resolution which did no more than 
slap Israel's wrist. ' . 

With the stalemated Iraq-1 ran war, Egypt's 
isolation from the Arab world was not so total, 
and there has been a great deal more leaning 
towards the Camp David treaty, or at least 
toward the U.S. presence in the Middle East, than 
any Arab country is willing to admit. The U.S. is 
now being looked on once more as, the "protector" 
of the Gulf — that is to say, the military titan 
against social ^evolution. So great is the fear of 
revolution that what, just three short months ago. 


was said at the super think-tank called the Tri- 
lateral Commission as if that were the new truth 
— "We no longer live in a world where America 
occupies a dominant position and exercises her 
leadership" — is no longer the whole truth. 

It doesn't fundamentally matter whether we 
single <jjut the Middle East as the point closest to 
an explosion, or take a look, instead, at Western _ 
Europe, which nos been shaken as much t>y Rea- ^ 
gah's hot war rhetoric as it was in the 1970s by 
the Middle East oil crisis. The point is that West- 
ern Europe knows that it will be the first spot Rus- 
sia will threaten with direct, total destruction; 
the point is that, outside of the White House and 
the Pentagon, one or another form of neutralism 
is in the dir. And that also includes China, which, 
bn the surface, seems to be totally in tune with 
Reagan in considering Russia Enemy Number One. 

But when one examines carefully the document 
issued by the recently concluded Plenary Session 
of the Central Committee of The Chinese Com- 
munist Party (CCP), a very different picture 


emergeSji 

III. China: deMaoization and heightening contradictions in state-capitalism 


Ever since Nixon's day, U.S. imperialism 
has been convinced that it has China, lock, stock 
and barrel- — and without any cost to itself, as if 
a thousand million Chinese will rush out at "its" 
(!) command to attack Russia. Consider Haig's 
latest trip to China where obviously he was exe- 
cuting a policy that he created all by himself 
and right on the spot, offering China everything 
from limitless arms to the disregard of Taiwan 
should that subject disturb China. The magic 
communicator, so adept at Class B movie produc- 


tions, not to mention, cheap "one-liners" — Presi; 


dent Reagan — said exactly the opposite at his 
news conference. If the contradictory, statement 
didn't disturb the Administration, it most cer- 
tainly did disturb China, which rushed ta make 
it clear not only that there is no drms agreement 
as yet, but that it will under no circumstances 
'' stand for a "two-China policy" under any other 
name, such as "Taiwan Relations Act." 

To grasp what is most crucial to China itself, 
we need to look, not at the on-high maneuverings 
and double-dealings with other powers, but to 
the contradictions within China itself, as reflect- 
ed in the Resolution of the recently concluded 
• conference.' This was no ordinary, annual con- 
ference; it marked a decisive turning point — the 
most decisive, if not since the conquest of power, 
surely since 1956. It is a crucial turning point 
in world events. 


That is not because they are allegedly turn- 
ing away from Maoism, which they are not fully 
doing. The first period after the conquest of power 
(which they designate as 1949-1956) was as dis- 
tinctively Maoist as was the "Cultural Revolu- 
tion" which they now reject (and designate as 
1966-1976). / 

What led to the first division between Deng 
and Mao, and fate/ to the "Cultural Revolution," 
was the different attitude to an event faraway 


1 . For a further analysis of the Resolution, see Roya 
Dunayevskaya's Theory/ Practice column on page 7 this 
issue. The complete Resolution appears in Peking Review, 
No. 27, July 6, 198). An officially excerpted versidh 
was published in The New York Times, July 1, 1981. 
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that penetrated China — the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion of 1956. Though Mao and Deng moved in 
opposite directions, it was that emergence of an 
opposition to Communism from the Left that com- 
pelled them both to move away from what was , 
new, what was historic, what was great, what 
came from below. Once that kind of opposition 
from the Left, had appeared on the world scene, 
and once Mao lost his illusion that he could keep 
such an upsurge from China with his democratic 
thesis, "Let 100 Flowers Bloom, Let 100 Schools 
of Thought Contend," then and only then did both 
Mao and Deng begin their attack on the dissi- 
dents. They took different - paths, not on the 
question of those dissidents, but on Mao's "Great 
Leap Forward," which a good part of the Central 
Committee resisted. What soon became clear 
was that there is no "peaceful co-existence" 
between the ruling class and the exploited classes. 


There was still one unanimous effort on the 
part of the CCP to create a different axis in the 
world, independent of both U.S. and Russia. It 
was the attempt to have a Third World axis — 
Djakarta-Peking — which collapsed in a bloody 
counter-revolution in 1965. The Communist Party 
of Indonesia, which had followed the Mao line 
and had been second only in size ta China's 
itself, was destroyed. It was then that the division 
between Mao and those in the Central Committee 
he had called "capitalist roaders" became per- 
manent and resulted in Mao's so-called "Cultural 
Revolution." Of this there is not a word in the 
document. ' 


Nor is there a single word of the whole 
Vietnam Wqr, when the parties who had sided 
. with Mao in the Sino-Soviet conflict had appealed 
to him that, to defend Vietnam from ''American 
imperialism, a united front should be established 
among all Communist Parties, including Russia. 
That, too, Mao rejected. By 1970, when Nixon 
extended the Vietnam War into Cambodia, the 
^ crisis in China came to a climax. The most shock- 
ing reversal of all was the rolling out of the Red 
Carpet for Nixon, on the one hand, and the 
simultaneous, .struggle to the death with Lin 
Biao, on the other. 


Lest Reagan- Haig -Weinberger think that this 
gives them a free ally against Russia, let's re- 
mind them that long before China considered 
Russia to be Enemy Humber One — in fact, ever 
since, Mao's conquest of power in China — -U.S. 
imperialism had been their Enemy Humber One. 
Listen ta what the Resolution says: 


Oiir party led the whole people in gradu- 
ally realizing the transition from the new 
' democracy to socialism, rapidly rehabilitat- 
ing die country's economy, undertaking 
planned economic construction and in the 
main, accomplishing the socialist transfor- 
mation of the private ownership of the 
means of production. ... 

Need! orte be reminded that this was the 
period ctf "the unbreakable friendship" with 
Russia following their Five-Year Plan?' 

The most ironic element in the document is . 
that it is Mao's late "foreign policy" which gives 
the new rulers a reason for holding that Mao 
should still be considered great. In never facing 
the pbjeqtive situation — and especially so in re- 
-gard.to ithe Vietnam War, when the U.S. was 
Enemy Number One, riot alone to the Vietnamese, 
but to the whole world — the Chinese try to give 
the impression that Russia has always been Enemy 
Number One. The ‘exact opposite is the truth. 
Indeed, the reason Moo gained such a mass fol- 
lowing among the independent Left, who were 
ready to forgive Mao's every crime — and leave a 
few blank pages for any he might commit in the 
future — Was the contention that the U.S. was 
the world's Enemy Number One and Mao alone, 
not Russia, Vas sure to, fight U.S. imperialism 
to the end* 

The last word on how far the flirtation with 
U.S. imperialism will go has not yet been spoken. 
Even if Deng had not left loopholes to change 
policy, the point is that Chinese state-capitalism 
calling itself Communism, though eons away 
from any genuine Marxism, is not exactly the 
equivalent of Reagan's- re-establishment of 
"pure" private capitalism. 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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" by Charles Denby, Editor 
Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

Reaganism and the crisis facing America today have 
divided the thinking of much of the population along 
racial lines. Many whites have supported him, especially 
on the question of 'busing and on turning back many of 
the gains that Blacks and whites made in the Civil Rights 
Movement of the 1960s. 

But today many working people can see very clearly 
who the real Reagan is and what he stands for and 
against. The proposed social security cuts will hurt as 
many whites as Blacks. A group of older Black people 
t were discussing these cuts. One was saying that Reagan 
is asking for a revolution, because there are over 33 
(Continued on Page 10) :j t 


, by Andy Phillips 

Central to the Reagan Administration’s plans 
to restructure the American economy is the de- 
struction of the power of organized labor. From 
the first 'day that Reagan assumed the presi- 
dency, he. has displayed an unprecedented ar- 
rogance and open hostility toward labor. Rea- 
gan’s appointment of Ray Donovan as Secretary 
of Labor dramatically illustrated the point, for 
it was the first time since that position was created 
that a President refused to consult with labor prior to 
making the appointment. * 

Reagan’s contempt for labor is further reflected in 
his policy of completely ignoring labor when he has 
made other important Labor Department appointments 
or when he has submitted labor-related legislation to 
Congress. His Administration’s passionate embrace of 



Youths building a barricade against police attack - ' 

July days: British civilization on trial 


Britain after July, 1981 will never be the same, 
anymore than the U.S. could ever wipe out the Black 
revolt of the ’60s no matter how much they are trying 
t to push back all the gains, or South Africa could ever 
f be the same after Soweto 1976. 

In two weeks of outbursts, without a single day’s 
let-up, white and Black youth battled police and selec- 
tively burned out hated establishments. Before Britain’s 
“long, hot summer” (at least this stage of it) was over, 
. no less than 30 cities had been rocked to their founda- 
tions — from London to industrial Manchester, Birming- 
ham and Newcastle, and from the heavily Black Toxteth 
region of Liverpool (where Black youth unemployment 
averages over 60 percent), to all-white Dundee in Scot- 
land. 

The “July days” did not begin on July 3, but in 
* April, when Brixton, with its large West Indian popula- 
tion, first gave vent to the hatred for the racist British 
police who have been portrayed to the world as so 
“civilized” — a hatred that has been a common denom- 
inator in all the explosions, no matter what other fac- 
tors (including race) have changed from city to city. 
Nor was it only Brixton’s “April Uprising” that gave 
Warning of what was brewing in Britain this Spring; 
so did the mammoth May 31 Trafalgar Square demon- 
stration against Britain’s unconscionable unemployment, 
the highest since' 1931. And so did the 24-yeai c '-old youth 
interviewed after that march who had said, “We should 
► take a lesson from Brixton — 200 burning down a block 
get more attention than 200,000 marching in orderly 
fashion in the streets.” (See Report on England, N&L, 
July 1981, p.l,) 

The only answer of Margaret Thatcher jand her 
Home Secretary, William Whitelaw, has been:”l) to ap- 
prove new anti-riot measure for the police, including 
tear gas, water cannons, and plastic bullets; and 2) to 


appoint more committees to investigate ‘‘the causes” 
of the outbursts. Whereupon Thatcher, went on TV to 
plead: “The veneer of civilization is very thin. It has 
to be cherished if it is to continue.” 

The question is not that “civilization” is a “thin 
veneer.” It is that British civilization has been put on 
trial — and is fast being found guilty. 

Following is a letter we have just received from 
Wood Green, the- third London neighborhood to ex- 
plode in July: 

• 

Britain’s July Days of streetfighting between ' the 
police and 'unemployed youth signals the beginning of 
the end of the Thatcher government, which in two years 
has brought the unemployment up to three million. Un- 
employed youth are expected to survive on 20 pounds 
($40) a week social security (which not all youth can 
get) and, be harassed by government snoopers to stop 
them supplementing the pittance with odd bits of “moon- 
lighting” that might crop up . . . Black, youth are twice 
ns likely as white to be unemployed and also twice as 
likely to be persecuted by the police. For them the 
pressure has become unbearable. 

The explosion in Toxtteth in Liverpool was similar 
to the one that took place in Brixton in London in 
April. The community blew up in the face of massive 
harassment. Southall, in West London, was different. 
There the Asian youth responded to intimidation by 
“skinheads” of the Nazi British Movement by burning 
down the pub they had gathered in and throwing petrol 
bombs at the police who, in the past, have terrorized 
the Asian community when they have tried to resist 
the Nazis. Thatcher toured the area a few days later 
and had the gall to go on TV and say she “had heard 
nothing said against the police.” That night the Asian 
(Continued on Page 10) 


capital and total rejection of labor telegraph his in- 
tentions with crystal clarity. 

RESTRUCTURING OF ECONOMY 

The restructuring of the nation’s political economy 
actually began under President Richard Nixon, who 
elevated the strategy to a grand design. (See “Will the 
‘Restructured’ American Economy Bring Us to the 
Nuclear Holocaust?” Part III of the News and Letters 
Draft Perspectives this issue. ) Once in power, he moved 
to lay the economic base in the sunbelt states on which 
to build a political coalition to guarantee future right- 
wing GOP supremacy. In the process, Nixon accelerated 
the shift of political and financial power from the East -to 
the sunbelt. 

In an earlier period, the Vietnam war’s escalation 
under President Johnson, who insisted that the U.S. 
could produce both guns and butter, proved to be 
devastating to the national economy, setting into mo- 
tion the ruinous inflation which has raged uncon- 
trolled to today and has decimated the living standards 
of the American people. So huge were the national' 
economic dislocations that a new phenomenon arose that 
baffled traditional capitalist economists and still defies 
their efforts to solve it. - 

Heretofore, inflation had been brought under con- 
trol by economic policies designed ,to create unemploy- 
ment. As unemployment" rose, inflation fell. Now, how- 
ever, inflation and unemployment both continued to 
skyrocket, dealing sledge hammer blows to the economy. 

Marginally profitable industrial plants could no 
longer compete. Neglected U.S. steel plants were ren- 
dered obsolete by advanced Japanese and German steel 
industries. At the same time, the previously highly prof- 
itable U.S. industries such as auto ahd related sup- 
pliers were suddenly confronted with competition from 
cheaper, higher quality, and more energy efficient Jap- 
anese and German autos. The result: at least 300,000 
unemployed in auto; hundreds of thousands more laid 
off in auto-related industries; the abrupt closing of out- 
moded steel plants and wholesale lay-offs of steel work- 
ers, as well as the closing of many other unprofitable 
plants throughout the Northeast and Midwest. 

Employers went on’ the offensive, demanding wage 
and other benefit concessions from workers, threaten- 
ing to close or move their plants if their demands were 
not accepted.' Labor leaders mouthed weak protests and 
rushed to Washington to plead for import quotas and 
other protectionist legislation. Since Ronald Reagan’s 
election, he hasy moved with a vengeance to imple- 
ment the strategy initiated by Nixon to restructure the 
nation’s political economy. 

THE SHIFT TO SUNBELT \ 

Objective economic developments as well as con- 
sciously projected programs have already produced 
massive changes. During the 1970s, due primarily to the 
eroding northern and midwestern economic base, there 
has been an exodus of three million people from these' 
regions, with most going to the sunbelt states. Projec- 
tions indicate that if present trends continue, 3.3 mil- 
lion more will be gone by 1990. The depressed regions 
have already lost 15 seats in the House of Represent- 
atives to the sunbelt states due to the population shifts, 
with even greater northern political lossels projected for 
the next decade. 

• In mastrfaeturing industries, jobs declined by one- 
tenth of a^ggreent in the Midwest and Northeast during 
the ’70s, but increased by 25 percent in the South and 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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Women workers win strike , job-wage purity 


San Jose, Cal. — In the country’s first strike over 
women getting pay equal with men for doing compar- 
able work, members of Local 101 of the American 
Federation of State, County and 'Municipal Employees 
(AFSCME) on July 14 won wage increases amounting 
to 15Vi percent over two years. 

The workers, including women librarians, clerks 
and park aides, walked out on July 5 when their 
woman mayor and city council, seven of whom are 
women, expressed sympathy but plead poverty when a 
study, commissioned by the union, confirmed the glar- 
ing inequities between salaries and jobs held by women 
as compared to men. 

GAINS FOR ALL WORKERS 

One of the strikers said, “This is a cause, a worthy 
cause. I have four children. I’m fighting for my 
daughters’ pay and my sons’. Men, will always benefit, 
because in most families both the man and the woman 
are working. They all have something to gain. Besides, 
we’re talking about a cost of living for everybody. We 
don’t want to settle for 4M> percent because that isn’t 
even half of what the inflation, rate is.” 

A woman strike captain said: “The results of the 
Hay Study showed that most of the jobs dominated by 
females were far below the trendmark. They measured 
our jobs on accountability, know-how, skills, the same 
as they measured their own in management. 

“Management implemented raises for themselves 
for up to 18 percent. They completed the management 
study long before ours was completed . . . When the 
Results finally came out they cried poor, but they con- 
tinue to spend money remodeling their offices over 
there on the sixth floor, putting in showers, plush 
carpet, getting their raises. 

“They’ll always have plenty of money after we 
settle. Six months later, they’ll come up with a sur- 
plus. They do every year. But we’ve listened to that 
for too many years to fall for it again, so they forced 
us out here. The women are our worst enemy as far 
as negotiations. Deputy City Manager Sally Reed and 
Mayor Janet Gray Hayes are the stumbling blocks as 
far as getting the study implemented.” 

SUPPORT FROM MEN 

Many municipal buildings and even construction 
sites were shut down as male workers supported the 
strike and refused to cross picket lines. One male 
striker said: “Its not really a money issue with me. 
I’m kind of on the high scale as far as the city goes. 
The thing with me is that I have two children, five 

Women's history conference 

New York, N.Y. — The Fifth Berkshire Conference on 
the History of Women brought together 1,500 feminist 
academics at Vassar College on June 16-18. Some exciting 
papers revealed the revolutionary history of women an 
the 19th century: women in mining strikes and land 
seizures in Peru, working class socialist-feminists in 
France, American "reformers” who redefined' social 
Science and education and British women who opposed 
imperialism- in South Africa. Unfortunately, however, 
there was little attempt to delve into theory in relation 
to the movement to overthrow existing society. 

Although one unscheduled, session was called during 
the conference to discuss the current assault on women’s 
rights, and over 50 attended to hear about and organize 
against the proposed “Family Protection Act," most 
sessions did not even try to bridge the gap between the 
academic speeches and the feminists in the audience. 

The largest turnout for a session was the one by 
Gerda Lemer, who presented her “General Theory of 
Women 7 in History.” It was a 'historical mish-mash, at- 
tempting to prove that all class society for the past 
5,000 years has Ibeen based on the sexual dominance of 
men over women as evidenced by the sexual abuse and 
forced labor of women in slavery and concubinage. 

Fortunately, the commentator, Elise Boulding, point- 
ed out that women’s history is not only mass oppression, 
hat that always some women were “non-compliant.” She 
called the Women’s Liberation Movement “massive non- 
compliance” and said we need more of that now, at 
which point the audience broke into prolonged applause. 

At a session focusing on minority women, several 
Black professors stressed the priorities of racism and 
poverty for 'Black women, but nothing was said of the 
revolutionary history of Black women in this country, 
or of the crucial need for the whole of today’s women’s 
movement to include their ideas about freedom. 

I most enjoyed the Italian feminist who des cr ibed 
the movement in Italy with a clarity about its theoretic 
and organizational problems as not separate from its 
successes, such as the recent referendum to retain the 
right to abortion. After changing from small groups to 
collectives to national conferences, there is now a crisis 
in organization, she said, and women are debating how 
to proceed now that they are no longer interested in 
equality with men, hut in liberation. If only the con- 
ference had addressed that question it would, not have 
been so disappointing. — Anne Molly Jackson 


and seven, both of them girls, and it’s going to affect 
them eventually. I’ve got a mother who’s 67 and she’s 
been working through these hassles since she was 14 
and she always came up against the same problem. 

“It’s something that’s long overdue. I think it’s an 
issue that should have been handled 25 years ago. The 
city is buying somebody’s time, not their sex or anything 
else. It’s supposed to be an open job market. You get 
paid for your skills. Women are supposed to be getting 
paid for their skills.” 

Welfare rights survival march 

Lansing, Mich. — About 250 people, representing 
welfare rights groups from throughout Michigan, rallied 
at the state Capitol here on June 30 to protest a 10 per- 
cent state cut in welfare payments and the lack of jobs. 
Fifteen protesters from the Detroit West Side Mothers 
walked 100 miles from Detroit to Lansing to bring at- 
tention to their cause. Below one of the marchers tells 
her story: • 

My purpose for marching was the right to survive. 
It’s not only me, but for all women with families. I 
have always worked; I’m a welder, but I got laid off. I 
lost my home, and I have two daughters. Just think 
about the woman with six or seven children. Maybe she’s 
doing day work and making only a small amount. 

With welfare, I’m on a budget where I can’t meet 
basic personal, needs for my daughters and myself — 
for your time of the month, for a certain type of soap, 
because my daughter has allergies. And for children 
growing up without money, it’s easy for them to get 
into something wrong. They’re looking at mother; she’s 
not going to be able to make it. We have no food; I 
bought a 50-pound bag of potatoes and that’s what we 
ate for a week. 

I would rather work than wait for a check every 
two weeks. They tell you to go out and work, and then 
you go to the door they tell you, and it’s locked. There’s 
no more openings, no more jobs. There could be plenty 
of jobs — jobs with education, jobs with the handicapped, 
nurseries. And now they’re cutting welfare, when from 
the start it wasn’t enough. 

N We had different suggestions as to how to make 
our protest. One was, to go without food — but we’re 
doing that anyway! So our purpose in marching was to 
show that we’re not lazy. When we were marching, most 
of the people along the way were friendly. They gave us 
food, shoes; they washed our clothes. When we came 
into Lansing, a man and a woman from Iran joined us. 

Hie one problem was in Howell. There were rumors 
the KKK was going to come. There were people with 
signs that said “Silver platter days are over,” and a car 
went by dragging a red flag in the dirt, Rut we kept on 
marching and singing. 

Now Governor Milliken says he’s going to put back 
50 percent of the cut, but that’s still nothing. We’ve 
just started; it’s a small step towards a great achieve- 
ment. 

I want to say: Never underestimate the potver of a 
woman. .They used to say women are good, for nothing; 
women should stay in the kitchen. But I’m not going to 
stay in the kitchen! We are showing what women can do. 



worldwide 


In Scotland, cleaning women have organized two 
collectives to fight, high unemployment, low wages and 
miserable working conditions in, their profession. Rang- 
ing in age from 30 to 79, the women now determine 
their own wages and have almost abolished night work. 
The women said, “We know we were pretty well ex- 
ploited before, but now we’re getting our own back. 
Take heart and do what we did.” 

* * * 

A group called the Organization of Chinese Amer- 
ican Women has announced the publication of a news- 
letter to be called “OCAW Speaks.” It will be funded 
by the Women’s Equity Act Program of the Dept, of 
Education, and there are plans for a national conference, 
seminars and workshops. Suggestions for the newsletter 
can be sent to OCAW, Grants Office, 956 N. Monroe 
- St., Arlington, VA, 22201. 

(Information from Off Our Backs) 
» * * 

Women at the Second _ Socialist Conference at 
Marburg, Germany, resolved to convene an independ- 
ent national women’s meeting this fall on the theme, 
“Women in Politics.” They want to open a dialogue be- 
tween socialist women, feminists and independent wom- 
en on opposition to the “universal militarization of so- 
ciety” and many other topics. Contact Ellen Diederich, 
Finkenhofstr. 32, 6000 Frankfurt 1, W. Germany. 

(Thanks to Courage, W. Berlin) 


■WOMAN AS REASON 


New feminist anti-militarism 

Dear Sisters, . 

I have been working here in Chicago with a group 
of women who have created an organization called q 
Feminists Against Militarism, which is working to spon- 
sor a midwest conference Sept. 10-12. This is just one 
of many feminist anti-militarist groups that have sprung 
up across the country. What singled out the new ac- 
tivity of women against militarism was the demonstra- 
tion last Nov. 17, when 2,000 women from all over the 
U.S. circled the Pentagon proclaiming “We 'will stop this 
war against humanity.” (See December, 1980 News & 
Letters.) 

What has struck me is how different women’s par- 
ticipation today is from that in the anti-war movement 
of the 1960s-70s. There was no question then that women 
were against the Vietnam War and were a part of all the -* 
protests, but it was such a struggle because the move- 
ment was so sexist. For example, remember the awful 
slogan, ''Girls should say yes to men who say mo” (to the 
draft)? And if we formed a women’s liberation con- 
tingent .in a march We got insults as well as stones and 
mud thrown at us. None of that stopped us from dem- 
onstrating, but we always had to defend ourselves and 
confront everyone with the very fact of women’s libera- 
tion. 

Today it is not as if that sexism has disappeared — 
in fact one young activist told me that the women had 
to leave Chicago CARD (Coalition Against Registration 
and the Draft) because it was so male chauvinist. What 
has disappeared is any kind of defensiveness about being 
a feminist against war — in fact the anti-war movement 4 
is more feminist than ever. In Chicago, for example, it 
is women, both in and out of church groups, who have 
been the most active in demonstrating against U.S. in- 
volvement in El Salvador; it was mostly women who 
marched 1 against South Korean dictator Chun when he 
came to the U.S.; and it is women who are mobilizing 
across the country to oppose Reagan’s plans for war. 

NO ‘GETTING USED TO’ WAR 

One young woman activist told me her reasons for 
being involved, and shed some light on this new stage 
of women's anti-war activism. She told me how, as a 
child of eight, she got post cards from an uncle fighting 
in Vietnam who wrote of blowing up buildings. When she 
was in her teens and Nixon was in office, it all of a f 
sudden struck her what war really meant — what her ■ 
uncle’s post cards were really about. She was so obvi- 
ously upset that her mother asked what was wrong, but 
told her not to cry, that “she would get, used to it.” It 
was then that she vowed that she would never “get used 
to” war and would do everything in her power to stop it. 

So it is the new generation of women who grew 
' up during Vietnam, and women who fought against that 
war and for women’s liberation, that make up this new 
stage of women against militarism. And yet, whereas 
the women have reached a new stage, the vanguardist , 
Left has not — including the women. Here we are plan- 
ning a conference that 1,000 women would come to if 
we only had space, where women have taken the lead in 
a new anti-war movement, where no one has to be con- 4 
vinced that the U.S. should get its bloody hands out of 
El Salvador, and the Vanguardist Left is relating to the 
conference as if it’s going to be filled with racist 
bourgeois feminists who need to be educated about the 
importance of anti-imperialism. 

IMPERIALISM AS WATCHWORD 

I havie always wondered why “imperialism” is their 
favorite word. It is as if time has stood still for them 
— as if we haven’t had the Iranian Revolution to learn 
from.* In the Iranian Revolution, now under a counter- 
revolution, “anti-imperialism” is the word under which ^ 
every act against Khomeini’s counter-revolution and for 
genuine new human relations, is labeled as “imperialist.” 
The women were the first to experience this as they 
fought for full freedom and a deepening of the Iranian 
Revolution and were labeled “agents of imperialism” by 
both Khomeini and some of the Iranian Left. 

Surely such recent history, along with the experi- 
ence of women who fought against both the Vietnam 
War and the male chauvinism of the Left, shows that 
women’s fight for freedom encompasses not only support 
for the worldwide fight against all imperialisto — U.S., ; 

Russian or Chinese — but also an understanding that 4» 
revolution has to go deeper than anti-imperialism if 
everyone is to be free. ,j 

' — Terry Moon 

* See Royd Dunayevskaya's new Political-Philosophic Letter, “What 
has happened to the Iranian Revolution? Has it already run its 
course intp its opposite — counter-revolution? Or can it be saved 
and deepened?" and Neda Azad's article “Middle East Women: 
Liberation! and Social Revolution/' - from the June, 1981 Hews 
-and Letters. 
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Postal worker demands rights 'as a human being' 


Seattle, Wash. — There was a three-hour picketline 
last month here at the Terminal Annex, the main mail 
.distribution point for the city, because Bolger, the na- 
tional postmaster, stopped the negotiations that were 
supposed tp lead to a new contract. 

Death on NY transit 

New York, N. Y. — I believe that the death of mo- 
torman Jesse Coles on July 3, and the injury of 135 
passengers, was caused by the Metropolitan Transit 
Authority (MTA). After the two trains collided in 
Brooklyn the TA clajmed that it was a “human error" 
by Coles, even though he had a flawless accident rec- 
ord in 11 years. 

Workers are really mad. The TA has been pushing 
the motorpeople into unbelievable Sitautions. They are 
desperately trying to avoid breakdowns which enrage 
-the public. They’re juggling the schedules to make up 
for so mhpy breakdowns. 

The dispatchers are pushing the motorpeople to 
ruq ahead of schedule to fill in the gaps if there are 
breakdowns. They move trains out five minutes ahead. 
That’s probably why Coles was ahead of schedule. The 
mptorperson is caught in the middle. The union is {no- 
where to be found. Where is John Lawe? Where is 
Transit Workers’ Union (TWU) Safety Director Gil 
Raincheck? Keeping quiet so he can retire in a couple 
of years at 146 percent of his pay — 50 percent from the 
union and 50 percent from the TA. 

We hear nothing from the TWU or the TA — we 
get our information on these things from the TV and 
radio. These deaths and injuries are caused by the 
TA’s letting all its equipment and tracks completely 
deteriorate. 

— Transit maintenance worker 


v To be honest, it’s not clear to me what the union 
was negotiating for, besides more money. Before I be- 
gan working here eight months ago, many people said: 
“It’s good * moneys.’* But the money means little when 
it comes to facing a shop steward who says, in answer 
to a question about working conditions, “Actually, part- 
time flexes" (which is my classification) have no rights 
written into the contract.” That’s fantastic. 1 think I 
have rights just as a human being. 

If I went on strike I would want to demand those 
rights. For example, there should be no forced over- 
time, whereas now it’s the “normal’’ work schedule. 
We were scheduled to have the Monday and Tuesday 
off following the Fourth of July, but a supervisor 
walked by me on Saturday and said in a rude voice, 
“You had Monday off, now you don’t." That was it 
They like to pretend we have no personal life. And 
with the Canadian post office strike we are being 
forced to process and store some of that system’s mail, 
increasing our workload. 

When the union does try to fight for us, the 
supervisors seem Jo have had it all figured out in 
' advance. For example, we demanded our right to be 
up from the machine 15 instead of 10 minutes per 
hour, rotating to do ledge-loading. The outcome of 
this union-post office dispute was that we got the 15 
minutes up, but we have to be “down” on the machine 
45 minutes instead of the 30 before. 

You think there is any concern for human beings 
here? Well, they created a new job category that in- 
volves sitting and cancelling some kind of letter. 1 They 
called back the old and disabled and “offered” them’ 
a job. The price of declining was their right to dis- 
ability pay. / 

.'<■ — Working woman 


FROM THE AUTe Stl^PS 






British auto workers back South African auto workers 


Oxford, England — The recent six-week strike by 
workers at two British Leyland motor plants in Cape 
Town, South Africa, was supported by workers at two 
Leyland factories at Cowley, Oxford and Longbridge, 
Birmingham. A union delegate (from Longbridge, who 
had visited Cape Town to 'see the situation there, spoke 
at an unofficial meeting in Oxford, where he called 
for all possible support for the workers’ action. Every- 
one at ttye meeting was determined to try for a total 
boycott of supplies to Soutji Africa. 

I didn’t think I could get the stewards to support 
it, but there were some good militant people working 
on these shipments. So we did it subtly, just a few 


:t 


GM South Gate 


people, by giving priority to everything except South 
African orders, which were left untouched. People at 
Longbridge did the same. 

After a while the company began to ask awkward 
questions. They called the senior stewards and asked 
why this work hadn’t been touched for two weeks in 
Cowley or Longbridge. The senior stewards replied, 
truthfully, that they were unaware of anything hap- 
pening. Management threatened disciplinary action un- 
less the work was cleared in three or four days. We 
had no alternative but to dear the backlog, but before 
the stuff was shipped out the strike in Cape Town, was 
over. Tragically, the workers in Smith Africa were de- 
feated after six weeks with no strike pay, and were 
forced back to work on management’s terms. 

Seeing how dictatorial the South African-born Ley- 




Unions play 
numbers game 
with members 


by John Mareotte 

Charles Denby’s column last month on today’s com- 
plete transformation of the UAW from what it was in 
the late ’30s and ’40s, was a tremendous perspective 
from a worker who lived through and fought against 
that degeneration. ^ . 

My union, District 65, affiliated with the UAW last 
year. President Livingston and Secretary-Treasurer 
Robinson were never able to give a satisfactory answer 
as to how this move concretely benefitted the member- 
ship, except for vague talk of “prestige” and' “vast 
resources” to help us “organize the unorganized.” 

As Dejpby discussed, the UAW has now rejoined 
the AFL, which the CIO had also rejoined in years 
post. Somehow, “organizing the unorganized” gets trans- 
formed in practice to growing bigger and bigger — but 
worse and worse. 

There is no strong union movement in the U.S. 
today. These business unions cannot and will not “or- 
ganize the unorganized.” Their whole outlook is wrong. 
They are looking at these workers as a means to an 
end — 'more numbers, and more dues dollars. They say, 
we have to be big to bargain with today’s big corpora- 
tions. But by accepting the corporate viewpoint of 
workers ~as dead numbers, they show how small-minded 
they are. They do not want to grow with the new 
members’ ideas and creativity. Only the United Farm 
Workers had a totally different philosophy of the 
laborer as being central. 

When I worked in a small shop of five workers, we 
organized ourselves into District 05. It was a good vie. 
tory and it did change our relations with the boss. 
But once the ink was dry on the contract, and the union 
took away our organizer and sent another more busi- 
ness-like one to take his place, we said, where do we 
go from here? We had signed away our right to strike 
for three years. We had a relatively “good” contract, 
hut was that supposed to be the beginning and the end, 
and file union could forget about as for the next three 
years? 

What a world of difference between these business 
unions we’ve got and the new militant Black unions 
springing uip throughout Azania (South Africa) (see 
Editorial, July N&L), which shut down Ford and GM 
with a solidarity strike when workers at Firestone, who 
were not even in the union, were fired for wi'ldeatting! 
Like the UAW of 40 years ago^they refuse to^lay by 
the rules Of an alien cl^ss and insist on fighting for 
the entire community. 


South Gate, Cal. — The GM South Gate plant is trying 
to Impose a 10-hour shift on the body shop. Because the 
body shop is the most militant department in the plant, 
the company thinks that if they get it over on them, 
the rest of the plant will follow. To achieve this, the 
whole hierarchy is lined up against the workers — man- 
agement, labor relations and finally, the union bu- 
reaucracy. 

For its part, labor relations dispenses discipline with 
D.L.O. (disciplinary lay-offs). The whole P.L.O. issue 
is nothing more than GM trying to discipline the workers, 
especially sinfce they have already announced that the 
second shift would start this summer. The truth is that 
if GM could impose ten hours throughout the plant they 
wouldn’t have to bring back the second shift. 

They know that bringing back the second shift 
means ’having to bring back the young workers hired 
in around 1976-77. That is when GM had to hire in 
minorities and women — the most militant workers. It is 
these workers who have, been laid off the longest and 
are feeling the economic crunch the most. In fact, so 
militant are the workers 'becoming that the company 
can’t find anyone in the plant to become a foreman. 

It is more than obvious now to workers that in the 
face of all this the union is impotent. Workers are now 
doing things on their own. The union agrees with the 
company on disciplining workers on absenteeism. It 
goes along with the company’s imposing a 50-hour work 
week and- Gfflfs attitude of wanting to let the workers 
go to bring in more robots. That is why workers feel 
alone—they have no one representing them. Only their 
own ideas and’ action will change their conditions of 
life and labor. —South Gate worker 



land chairman/director Sir Michael Edwardes is in run- 
ning the British side of the business, Leyland workers 
here feel a lot of sympathy for the South African work- 
ers who are b&ng treated even worse. The average 
wage of all Leyland workers in South Africa is less 
than half that in Britain, with the cost of living being 
about the same. 

This action in support of our South African col- 
leagues is part of our drive to form links with worker^ 
in motor corporations around the world. This year 
Cowley and Longbridge stewards have had meetings 
with Americans from Ford and GM, Japanese from 
Honda, and Swedes from Porsche. It’s only a small be- 
ginning, but we get a valuable exchange of information 
and we need this solidarity to stand up to the attacks 
of the employers and the governments who are out to 
solve the crisis at the expense of working people. 

■' — British Leyland shop steward 


Denby really hit it on the head when he showed that 
the transformation of the UA'W was under the impact 
of a new stage of production in the ’50s — Automation. 
The new stage today is unimation or robotization, and 
that, together with the new right-wing politics, has got 
the unions scared. 

Reagan’s election got “65” President Livingston 
joining the Democratic Socialist Organizing Committee 
(DSOC) with Winpisinger of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (I AM), and Fraser of the UAW join- 
ing the AFL. Everyone is running but not to the forgot- 
ten workers, the vast majority of this country, the un- 
skilled, the women. Blacks, Chicanos and Latinos, and 
youth. Only one-fifth of U.S. labor is in any union. 

What these rank-and-file workers, in and out of 
unions, will do under the anti-labor impact of the 19th 
century Retagan Administration and ills Congress is 
what we must keep our eyes on. 
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NEWS & 

BRITAIN'S 'URBAN REBELLION' SPARKS NEW IDEAS 


Thanks for the great report by Olga 
Domanski on Britain and France (July 
N&L). It seems like I had just finished 
reading it when all the cities of Britain 
went up in rebellion. If you read N&L, 
you knew why it happened. 

Black student 
New York 

. ... * * * 

Greetings to Detroit from “strifetom” 
Manchester. The newspaper articles here 
tell some of the story, but there was of 
course no pre-planning or organization. 
Moss-side is a slum area renowned in 
the North as one of toe worst housing 
estates around. Indeed, the , whole site 
has been condemned as unsanitary and 
liable to spread “tropical disease" (chol- 
era). It has been relegated to Blacks, 
problem tenants, and young people with 
no other right to housing. 

Jon Murphy 
Manchester, England 

* * * 

1 saw the article in N&L about toe 
people in England marching from Iaver 
pool to London because they needed 
jobs. It took them a month — and I 
thought we marched for a long time 
when we walked for a week from De- 
troit to Lansing to protest Michigan’s 
welfare cuts! But it shows that people 
have the same problems all over. Espe- 
cially women — a woman’s work is 
never done. 

Welfare rights activist 
Detroit 

• • * 

It was a sweltering mid-July summer 
night about 11 p.m., and the mostly 
Dominican neighborhood was teeming 
with life and energy on the Upper West 
Side, Jack* 150th St A car on toe out 
side of Broadway was slowly, then ex- 
plosively, being engulfed in bright or- 
ange flames. The movement of simmer- 
ing bodies seemed to increase the tension 
to fever pitches. 

Above the screaming /ire-trucks the 
man’s voice next to me strained to be 
heard by no one in particular. I listened. 
He was saying, as though it was he who 
was endangered, that the damn youth 
were getting too wild, out of control, 
setting fires to cars, and what-not I 
was feeling the scene in the context of 
the youth in Britain who were at that 
moment fighting the police with fire and 
passion in a dozen cities. So I told him 
so. His anguished face relaxed. “I 
wouldn’t blame them for doing that 
here, too,” he said. ' 

Street-Life, 1981 
New York City 

» * * 

I never thought of the concept of 
Black people living in England, until I 
read about it in N&L. Then I thought: 
the British government has done a really 
good, job of oppressing these people; 
they’ve kept them hidden for so long. 

When the revolts broke out, I felt 
really proud. Here are all these young 
people that are doing so much. You feel 
good — even if you’re not there — to 
know that toe young people are really ' 
fighting and trying to change things. 
Seeing those young people gives me my 
own inner strength to do what I have 
to do here to help make changes. 

Hack high school student 
Detroit 

* * * 

I can’t agree with you that the election 
of Mitterand in France is an opening 
for the Left, for the workers or for the 
women. To me it is just another way — 
more clever, perhaps-— for the bourgeoisie 
to keep control. I know that you Marxist- 
Humanists are fond of dialectics, but I 
can’t say I see bow toe dialectic will 
help you in this case. 

Not convinced 
San Francisco 


I grew up all my life in England, and 
lived the longest in Manchester. If you 
know the Moss-side area you know ex- 
actly why it blew up, and the treatment 
by the police is the number one reason. 
The report by Olga Domanski was ex- 
cellent, but I’d like to add one point on 
the long history of Black revolt against 
toe police. It isn’t new. In 1941-42 the 
British navy was taking Hacks in, but 
only as stokers in the engine r^om. They 
didn’t want to go, and the police began 
going into people’s homes and trying to 
drag young men off. The community 
revolted and burned down the police 
station — the same one that was just 
attacked in Manchester this month. 

Formerly from Britain 
Michigan 

* * * 

To toe Mandat-Humanists of 
Great Britain aid toe United States: 

This is to indicate our sincere appreci- 
ation for the solidarity message from 
your organization on the occasion of the 
Fifth anniversary of the uprisings of 16th 
June 1976 in Azania, which were cele- 
brated at the Africa Centre, London, on 
Tuesday 16th June 1961. 

Your organisation’s revolutionary spirit, 
attitude and positiveness in recognizing 
such an event as the above will ensure 
the ongoing struggle in our motherland, 
and will once more expose the fallacy of 
the dying Apartheid regime and its im- 
perialistic, capitalist exploitative greed 
in Azania. Your message will further 
show that there is wide support for the 
Azanian peoples’ onslaught and persu- 
ance of the struggle for total liberation, 
and that progressives all over the world , 
are on the side of the revolution of the 
masses and workers of Anania. 

We look forward to revolutionary con- 
tinued comradeship as the years unfold 
the continuing fight for the eventual 
downfall of the racist regime in South . 
Africa. 

Yours in the struggle, 

Malefe Pheto, 
Executive Secretary 
Black Consciousness Movement of Azania 

f WOMEN'S 

LIBERATION 

IN INDIA, IN THE 

MIDDLE EAST . . . 

It was exciting to read new words in 
Terry Moon’s column on Manushi. For 
words they meant so much — like, 
“gherao” (to surround). I have thought 
about surrounding the owner of the 
restaurant where I and other women 
work to make him stop exploiting us. 

And “Chipko” — embracing trees to 
protect them from destruction. This is 
something I had written about in my 
diary; only the word was foreign. I like 
the idea that these women got together 
with their strength and energy to stop 
what was going on. 

Woman Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Neda Azad’s unique article (June 
N&L) could well have been titled “Mid- 
dle East women revolutionaries” — how 
different from focusing simply on Mid- 
dle East women! Among the several di- 
rections my mind was going in thinking 
about possibilities for new relationships 
for freedom in that region was: what 
kind of relationships could Israeli fem- 
inists opposed to Begin and his govern- 
ment develop with other Middle East 
revolutionary women? I would like to 
know the views of Neda Azad and other 
Middle East women on this question. 

Feminist 

Detroit 


LETTERS 


Augusf-Se 


Readers* Vi 


m 


. . . AND AMERICA'S CAPITAL 

Fm now in Washington, D.C. There 
are some excellent women’s organiza- 
tions here, often centered around women 
from Off Our Backs. The July 4th ERA 
demonstration was small but good. A 
string of women, most in dresses, blocked 
Pennsylvania Ave. at 16th St. The cops’ 
actions were filled with nasty gestures, 
but not actually physically abusive. After 
a half hour the women simply stood up 
(some were kneeling) and walked off 
together. Liberal, but cheering! Two of 
the women who led the street blockade 
were Black. 

It’s awfully segregated here. The pop- 
ulation is over 75 percent Black, ami 
the whites cluster in a few expensive 
areas of town. Some other areas are 
pure ghetto. The racism at work (in a 
hotel kitchen) is discouraging, as is the 
overt sexism. Interestingly, quite a few 
people seem to heed criticism ... Is 
there a News and Letters group in DC? 

Old friend 
Washington, D.C. 
* • / * 

Beagan’s Supreme Court nominee, 
Sandra O’Connor, is a conservative Re- 
publican from Arizona from whom we 
can expect little to stop the Court’s mov- 
ing further to the Right. The rapidity 
with which toe National Organization 
for Women has hailed her nomination 
just because she is a woman is disgust- 
ing. While she does have a fairly good 
history on promoting women’s legal 
equality, her history could not be worse 
on civil rights and constitutional ques- 
tions. As a “strict constructionist” judge 
she has continuously limited federal jur- 
isdiction, which means rejecting recent 
laws and liberal interpretations of the 
Constitution which might qemedy in- 
justices. As one feminist lawyer said to 
me, “It would be a cruel joke to have 
a woman come on toe Court who will 
oppose everything women stand for." 

Feminist lawyer 
New York 


borhood to build a new unimated Cad- 
illac factory with few jobs. Many people 
I talked to are also disgusted with the A 
way the Catholic Church higher-ups 
failed to defend the local parishioners, 
and the way toe City Council (including 
Kenny Cockrel, who one claimed to be 
a Marxist) rolled over and played dead. 

Working woman 
Detroit 

* * * 

You ask what I think of N&L. Here is 
my answer 1) political analysis of hap- 
penings good; 2) workers’ testimonials 
of conditions on the job excellent; 3) 
very light on economics, Marx’s greatest * 
contribution. 

Worker activist 
Timberville, Virginia 



NATIVE 
AMERICAN 
STRUGGLES: 
FROM ARIZONA 
TO BRAZIL 


On June 26 about 125 people attended 
a meeting in Los Angeles in solidarity 
with the struggle of Hopi and Navajo 
Indians for self-determination. The meet- 
ing centered on efforts to prevent the M 
US. government from taking over more 
and more Hopi and Navajo land for the 
sake of “energy development.” 

Several speakers discussed the ongoing 
struggle at the Big Mountain Area in 
Arizona, where the federal government 
would like to see billions of tons of coal, 
shale, and other minerals extracted. 

The speakers’ platform was shared by 
women, youths, and tribal elders. One 
activist who was involved in the Wound- 
ed Epee occupation of 1971 said, “I be- 
came aware of toe struggle of oppressed 
people for the first time in the army in 
Vietnam. We were forced to wipe out a 
village there,, including the children and % 
elderly, I could see my own people’s 
faces in that and that is when I de- 
cided to get involved in the Native 
American struggle here.” 


“ Concerned 

TODAY'S LABOR BATTLES Los Angeles 


I liked the “Worker’s Journal” column 
on today’s UAW and yesterday's. The 
truth is that the union today is nowhere 
near as strong as it was bad: in the be- 
ginning. Why? Because more titan half 
the workers in this country belong to no 
union at all. All the new plants in the 
South are being built without union rep- 
resentation. So the workers that are 
left in unions have to be weaker. 

GM Fleetwood worker 
Detroit 

* * * 


Ed. note: For a full discussion of the 
history and current situation of the 
struggle to save the Big Mountain area 
from massive development, see Akwe- 
sasne Notes, Early Summer 1961 issue. 
Akwesasne Notes can be ordered from 
Mohawk Nation. Roosevettown, N.Y, 
13663. 

* * * 

The Anthropology Resource Center in 
Boston, Mass, has issued a report calling 
for international action in support of 


Anthony Mazzoccbi, health and safety 
director of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers (OCAW), is challenging incum- 
bent Robert Goss for the presidency at 
their August convention. He seems to be 
saying some things right about the un- 
ion movement being in trouble and hav- 
ing to return to the tactics of 40 and 50 
years ago. But he admits to being a 
“union bureaucrat? for 30 years. Whether 
he can win the presidency of this union 
in the crisis following their unsuccessful 
oii refinery strike last year, and what 
he will actually do once in power, may 
be something to watch this summer. 

John Marcotte 
New York 

* * * 

The destruction of Detroit’s “Pole- 
town” neighborhood finally made it to 
national TV last month — after the 
battle was lost. Every Detroiter I talked 
to — young or old, Black or white — 
deplore what the city and General Motors 
have done. They have destroyed a neigh- 


tbe threatened Yanomami Indian tribe 
in northwestern Brazil. The 10,000 mem- 
ber Yanomami tribe is the last and larg- 
est unacculturated Indian nation in South 
America. Since toe building of the North- 
ern Perimeter Highway through their 
territory in 1973, the Yanomami have , 
been ravaged by new diseases and toe 
destruction of their way of life. Without 
a secure land base, they will be con- 
demned to death, tike so many other 
Brazilian Indian nations have been. 

Nearly two years ago, the Brazilian 
government received a proposal calling 
for the creation of a 16-miliion acre 
Yanomami Indian Park. No action has 
been taken as of yet. More than a mil- 
lion people have signed petitions call- 
ing for the park, and formal protests a 
have been filed with the Organization of 
American States. To help in this struggle, 
contact: 

Anthropology Resource Center 
59 Temple Place, Suite 444 
. Beaten, MA 92111 
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What do you think about the resigna- 
tion of Eden Pastora from the Nica- 
raguan government? He was a leading 
Sandinista in the revolution, and said he 
was leaving in order not to “tolerate 
seeing defenseless brother peoples dying 
of hunger without being able to fire my 
revolutionary rifle No one in the UJS. 
press said what it meant, but to us it 
was clear — he intends to join the 
revolutionary forces in El Salvador. To 
me this is a very important develop- 
ment, as it shows that the revolutionary 
solidarity is so strong in Central Amer- 
ica that it will not be constrained by 
the threats of the Reagan administration 
against “exporting revolution.” 

Salvadoran exile 
Los Angeles 

* * * * 

I was very glad to see Margaret El- 
lingham’s beautifully written and sharply 
critical analysis of the Italian revolu- 
tionary movement. It's important for 
revolutionaries to take stock of a move- 
ment which has ebbed, such as Italy’s 
in the 1970s, rather than just running 
to the next struggle and making the 
same mistakes again. 

However, I have two criticisms as an 
outside observer of the Italian move- 
ment First, I wish that Ellingham had 
devoted a bit more attention to the 
Italian Women’s liberation Movement 
not only around the recent abortion ref- 
erendum, but a discussion of the organ- 
ized women's groups over the last decade. 
Perhaps she will do so in a future 
article. 

Secondly, f think it must be stated 
that the autonomia, although not terror- 
ists themselves, failed to separate them- 
selves sufficiently from the terrorists. 
Running down the streets with masks, 
throwing molotov cocktails and shouting 


about “Comrade P-38” (a type of pistol) 
not only made them seem linked to 
terrorism, but hardly offered a^positive 
vision of a new society that might attract 
the working class. I think this may have 
been why Italy 1977 became only a high 
point of youth revolt rather than an 
opening toward revolution, as was 
Soweto, 1976. 

Student 
New York 

* ♦ * 

I really appreciate the hew expanded 
12-page N&L. The issues seem to get 
better in their in-depth articles and in- 
ternational coverage. I especially en- 
joyed Margaret EHingham’s long article 
on Italy in tbe July issue. 

Marxist librarian 
New York 

* * * 

I have a disagreement with Peter Mal- 
lory and Kevin A. Barry in their view on 
Iran and “Khomeini's turn to full 
counter-revolution ” “Religion” .is blamed 
too simplistically for the counter-revolu- 
tion now taking place. The article should 
distinguish between Khomeini’s reac- 
tionary use of religion and the religious 
feelings of the masses, 'which are differ- 
ent and certainly not necessarily counter- 
revolutionary. 

Puerto Rican student 
Brooklyn 

* * • 

What does Khomeini think he is doing 
in Iran, executing all the revolutionar- 
ies and youth who made the revolution? 
Does he think he’s going to keep in 
power that way? He doesn’t understand 
that no matter bow many you kill you 
can never kill the idea of revolution. 
That will get him in the end. 

Salvadoran revolutionary 
in the USA 


FROM TOKYO: INTERNATIONAL ANTI-WAR ASSEMBLY 


We are going to hold the 19th Inter- 
national Anti-War Assembly on Aug. 1, 
1981 in Tokyo. As everybody knows, the 
atomic bombs were dropped on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki in the summer 36 
years ago. At that time Japan became 
the first and last victim of nuclear 
weapons. Japanese workers and students 
hold the International Anti-War Assem- 
bly every summer to protest against the 


THEORY / PRACTICE 


Deng revises 


The Polish people’s struggle since last 
summer has exposed the Stalinists. It 
has encouraged all people who are suf- 
fering under their rule ... In Japan 
we are making every effort to promote 
the movements against both USA and 
USSR nuclear armaments expansion, and 
against the Japanese government’s prep- 
aration for. nuclearization toward one of 
the major military powers. Fight to- 


not so much Mao, as Marx 

i by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION and MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

The SS.OOOVord document: “Certain Questions on the History of Our Party,”' 
is a rewrite of the entire history of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP), whether 
we begin at its founding in 1921, at its concentration point since the gaining of 
power in 19®, or at its most extensive period — the “Cultural Revolution” — to 
which the Resolution devotes 19 of the 29 pages. This is just as clearly seen when 
the New China News Agency officially summarized it in 5,000 words issued to 
the world press.2 In both cases, objective history seems to have been completely 
eliminated as if the history of the CCP occurred in a vacuum. Thus, there is not 
a single mention of the Vietnam War, and although, if you look very hard, you 
might find a reference to Korea, it is mentioned in such a way that U.S. im- 
perialism is certainly not the Enemy Number One it was then. This is developed 
fully in the Draft Perspectives. Thesis in this issue (see page 1). One thing, how- 
ever, is never referred to at all in the excerpts, but is tbe centerpoint of the 
theoretical revisionism beyond Mao. Hut is a direct attack on Marx. 

Tbe first thing to be noted is that the new revision occurs in the section, 
“The Decade of the ‘Cultural Revolution’,” and comes after tbe “Cultural Revo- 
lution” is said to have conformed “neither to Marxist-Leninism, nor to Chinese 
reality,” and is judged to have “negated many of the correct principles, policies 
and achievements of the 17 years after tbe founding of the People’s Republic.” 
Every ill is blamed on the Cultural Revolution after R has been made clear that 
though tbe “Gang of Four” had taken advantage of it, it was nevertheless Mao, 
himself, who developed it. Yet, after all these exposes of its ‘anti-Marxism’, we are 
suddenly brought to nothing short of “historical causes underlying tbe ‘Cultural 
Revolution,’ ” and find that there seems to be “a “theoretical basis* in the writings 
of Marx, Engels, Lenin and Stalin.” 

"TO EACH ACCORDING TO HIS WORK’ 

Once the cat is out of the bag, it turns out, in the tracing of this “theoret- 
ical basis”, that it is Marx alone who is responsible since it is claimed that he 
used the expression, “bourgeois right” when referring to “the distribution of the 
means of consumption in a socialist society” so that the principle of “to each 
according to his work’ ... led us to regard the error in magnifying the class 
struggle as an act in defense of tbe purity of Marxism.” 

Let us make clear, first, that the phrase, “to each according to bis work,” 
is no expression of Marx’s. It is what Stalin, and what Mao, following Stalin, 
revised as the workers’ state became transformed into its opposite, a state-capitalist 
society. It was then that Marx’s magnificent vision, of a class-less society, articu- 
lated as “from each according to his ability, to each according to his need” became 
transformed into the capitalistic “according to his labor,” and “labor” was further 
spelled out as capitalistic wages — preferably for piece work. 

Secondly, the expression “bourgeois right" is deliberately taken out of 
context (a la Stalin and Mao) from Marx’s great work. The Critique at the Gotha 
Program, without any direct reference ever being made to iL Instead, a jump is 
made to the “inner-Party struggles” in China which they claim resulted “in mag- 
nifying class struggle as an act in defense of the purity of Marxism.” But Marx’s 
Critique was stressing how long inequality — “bourgeois right” — would persist in 
the scars we would carry over from bourgeois society when capitalism was first 
overthrown. Far from having any relation to “inner-Party struggles ” Marx was 
warning the German Workers Unity Party that if we ever lose our goal of a 
class-less society, we will never reach it 




endless nuclear arms competition and 
to expand the movements for peace 
throughout the world by our cooperation. 

In spite of the expectations for peace 
of all the people of the world, the threat 
of nuclear war is increasing all the 
-more. The governments of the USA and 
the USSR insist that it is of no use to 
propose the reduction of military power 
until one of them attains nuclear arms 
superiority over the other . . . Today 
they are battling not only on the earth 
but also in the ocean and even in space - 
The superpowers, the USA and the 
USSR, no longer hold a monopoly on 
nuclear arms; minor powers have come 
to possess nuclear weapons to threaten 
other countries in disputes ... 

It was at the end erf 1979 that the 
Soviet armies, who called themselves 
Socialists, crossed the border into Af- 
ghanistan on tanks, with napalm bombs 
and poison gas . . . And the U.S. im- 
perialists, in opposition to those of the 
USSR, demanded that its people prepare 
for immediate war, and began to re- 
organize and intensify tbe nuclear arma- 
ment system all over the world 

We are fighting here in Japan under 
the slogan: “Against both the USA and 
the USSR’s nuclear airmaments competi- 
tion." We are in opposition not only to 
the imperialists’ nuclear arms, but also 
to those of the self-professed “socialist 
countries,” such as the USSR. Not as 
anti-communists, but as proletarians, we 
impeach the military policy of the bur- 
eaucrats of these countries against the 
workers and people. 


gether for world peace! 

Please send your messages for the in- 
ternational anti-war assembly and other 
correspondence to: / 

KaihoSha 

24-9, Higashi Nihoubaslii, 2-chrome 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo 
193 JAPAN 
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FROM EX-SAILOR AGAINST 
'WATERFALL OF VIOLENCE' 

What an excellent statement, the News 
and Letters Committees “Call for Plen- 
um”! It seems as though humanity is 
being swept over a waterfall of violence 
and oppression, pushed by nuclear cur- 
rents and pulled by imperialistic under- 
tow. Yet so many are apathetic, or worse, 
do not even recognize what is happening. 
To know that there is revolutionary ac- 
tivity brewing is small console ment. 

Thanks also for the copy of N&L. The 
response I’ve gotten to my article 
(“Woman escapes Navy ‘alive and 
sane,’ ” June N&L) is basically that peo- 
ple aren't aware of the real humiliation 
and oppression that thrives inride the 
military. Because the military is sup- 
posed to be “fitting- for freedom” few 
can comprehend how totally without 
freedom the enlistee actually is. What 
the military appears to be and what it 
reaUy is are two totally different con- 
cepts. y ■ 

Ex-sailor 

— Michigan 


That is exactly what happened bath in Statin’s Russia and in Maa’s China. 

AH this Deng Xiaoping is attributing to the “Cnitnral Revolution,” is malting sure at 
the same time that tile alleged Left patieies of exaggeration of the darn struggles in 
“socialist” China are Mamed an Marx having wrongly designated “the distribution 
of the means of consumption” in a su pp os ed ly socialist society as “bourgeois right.” 

After these “errors,” the Resolution's assessment of Mao’s “Historical Role 
and Mao Zedong Thought” remains great, with emphasis that it is to remain the 
distinctively Chinese Thought to be followed. Tbe periods in which he remains 
so great and wrote “Oppose Book Worship” are precisely when Mao, let us not 
forget, was so busy Sinifying Stabilized “Marxism” as to declare that: “There are 
people that think that Marxism can cure any disease. We should tell them that 
dogmas are more useless than cow dung. Dung can be used as fertilizer.” 

MAO, UN AND THE CULTURAL REVOLUTION 

There has been, of course, some deMaoization; the “Cultural Revolution” 
has definitely been totally discredited and those it had designated as “capitalist- 
roaders” have been brought bade to power. But we must not forget that, far from 
the “Cultural Revolution” having lasted a whole decade from 1966 to 1976, as 
the document claims, it had run its course by 1968. And it was Mao and Lin Biao 
who destroyed it. 

For that. Lin was rewarded by being designated as Mao’s successor. Nothing 
short: of constitutionalizing that feudal act was achieved at the 1989 Congress. 

It was in 1971. when Mao extended the invitation to Nixon and prepared to 
roll the red carpet out for him, that Mao and Lin became enemies. There is 
no doubt that Lin’s opposition to having tbe red carpet rolled out for Nixon Is 
what brought about his death. And there is no doubt that the extreme crisis in 
the country brought Deng back into power, with Mao’s help. 

But the deMaoization recognized by bourgeois ideologues misses tbe fact - 
that the present Chinese rulers are all Stalinist-Mao ists and, just as it isn’t a 
question only ot modernization vs. Islam in Iran, so it isn’t modernization vs. the 
“wild ‘Cultural Revolution’ ” in China. 

The over-riding tenth is that there is no independent road between ruling 
darn and opp res sed class, whether that characterizes private capitalism or state 
capitalism — net just toe state-capitalism of Roam, or China, but the so-called 
private capitalism of the USA — that is, multi-national, corporate, private monopoly 
capitalism. The latter type characterized by state intervention called the “welfare 
Mate” came on the global scene when the Depression pat an end to “pure” private 
capitalism. It was World War II that then extended state-capitalism, adding neo- 

(Continued on Page 9) 

1 See Pckhg Review, No. 27, July 6. 1981. 

2 These excerpts were published in The Mew Ywfc Tiecs, July I, 1981. 
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Move to sunbelt means attatk on labor 


(Continued from Page 3) 

West, while construction employment in the same period 
increased only 2.7 percent in the North, but rose a 
whopping 55* percent in the sunbelt. The same trend is 
reflected in capital spending growth, with the sunbelt’s 
growth rate two-and-a-half times that in the North. 

There is, however, another side to these develop- 
ments. While it is dear that the traditionally non-onion 
South and West are targeted by the Reagan adminis- 
tration for growth to try to break the organized labor 
movement, workers migrating to the sunbelt are dis- 
covering vast differences in the standard of living and 
benefits available to them. 

An example of' the concerted effort to attract work- 
ers from the Midwest to the sunbelt can be seen from , 
the fact that an entirepage in the want-ad section of 
the Sunday, June 28 Detroit News was filled by Houston 
employers seeking Michigan workers. According to cur- 
rent reports, however, many industrial workers from 
the North, upon getting a taste of what the standards 
of living and benefits are in the sunbelt states, are re- 
turning back North. v 

In Texas, for example, which has higher benefits 
than other southern states, the Aid to Dependent Child 
(ADC) benefit is a maximum of $35 a month per child, 
while in Michigan it is at least double that amount. A 
similar disparity exists in unemployment benefits, as 
shown in the following table: 

Maximum Weekly Unemployment Benefits 
South North , : 

Georgia, Ala., Miss. $ 90 Pennsylvania $175 

Florida $105 Muss., Ohio $213 

Texas $126 Michigan $163 

Another study, reported in the June, 1981 Monthly 
Labor Review also scores dramatic differences reflected 
in union and non-union employment. The report dis- 
closed that overall wages in the unionized North are 
17 percent higher than in the mostly non-union South, 
with manufacturing wages 25 percent higher and con- 
struction wages 23 percent higher in the North. 
UNIONIZED VS. NON-UNIONIZED 

The data in the report consistently revealed that 
the income gap between union and non-union workers 
is considerable, varying as much as 80 percent in the 
food processing industries between the North and South. 
Where southern workers are unionized, as they are in 
oil and chemical industries, their wages are comparable 
to or higher than their northern counterparts. 

A second major factor depressing southern income 

200,000 h lesbian-gay parade 

* San Francisco, Cal. — Over 200,000 supporters of 
gay liberation lined the route or marched in San Fran- 
cisco’s annual Lesbian/Gay Freedom Parade on June 
28. This year’s parade, while retaining the usual array 
of outrageous floats and costumes, marked a turn toward 
a more political demonstration and away from the 
strictly festive, party-like atmosphere favored by con- 
servatives in the gay community. 

- The parade featured a blizzard of anti-Moral Ma- 
jority signs and buttons. Signs of support for the Coors 
boycott, liberation in El Salvador, and abortion rights 
were mixed with green ribbons of solidarity for Black 
people in Atlanta. 

Last year the more radical speakers were bumped 
from the parade rally program and had to storm the 
stage to be heard. This year the committee responsible 
for the anti-political tone of last year’s parade was 
challenged by activists who sought to represent the 
entire gay community — not just moneyed white men. 

Two activists In the group which succeeded in dis- 
placing the 1980 committee stated, “We established a 
goal of parity for the ’Board of Directors and the Steer- 
ing Committee: minimum 34 percent people of color, 
20 percent disabled 10 percent youth — all to be 
achieved by 1983 or the corporation must dissolve; plus 
50 percent each women and men new, among the Board, 
chairs and subcommittee heads, Wc abolished fees for 
marchers and floats, taking a Tree parade’ back to the 
community ..." 

Some apolitical gay men complained that "the dykes 
were taking over” this year’s parade, or that the polit- 
ical tone was inappropriate and “we just want to have 
a good time.” Gay businessmen, notably the powerful 
bar owners and local newspaper publishers, spoke of 
boycotting the event. But those who came seemed well 
aware of the need for a political march and rally. 

Many gay people realize that the Reagan adminis- 
tration and the New Right will use us as a scapegoat 
and cutting edge for attacks on other social issues 
such as abortion and women’s liberation. Liberal sup- 
port for gay rights is already evaporating as the lib- 
erals nervously dump whatever cause is unpopular in 
an atempt to save their own skins. Only a political gay 
community united with the women’s movement and the 
Left can be counted on to fight consistently against the 
Right’s attacks. — Lesbian activist 


is racism. A white southerner’s earnings average 87 
percent of a white northern worker’s, whereas a Black 
southern worker’s earnings average only 68 percent of 
a Black northerner. 

The evidence is certainly clear, and many Black 
and white southern workers are organising, thus di- 
rectly confronting Reagan’s policies designed to destroy 
unionism. Certainly the long, bitter, but successful J, P. 
Stevens campaign dramatically illustrates southern work- 
ing class militancy, but there are right now scores of 
unreported strikes underway for union recognition in 
the South where unions were never known before. Thus: 

• In Virginia, furniture workers in the mountain 
town of Galax have won their first victory by organiz- 
ing The New Galax Mirror Company plan|. Altogether, 
some 3,000 unorganized workers are employed in the 
furniture industry- in Galax Recently a Tri-County 
Workers Committee has been formed in the area, with 
300 workers attending the founding rally. Workers from 
several organized plants leafleted 7,000 unorganized 
workers at the Vaughn Furniture plants in the area. 

• Tennessee, second only to South Carolina as a 
“nuclear power” state, and thought to be a “safe” state 
as far as labor disputes, has been the scene of two 
strikes at nuclear parts facilities. The Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers Union went out on strike against Ten- 
nessee Nuclear Specialties in Jonesboro over unsafe 
working conditions and unfair labor practices. At Oak 
Ridge, Tenn., some 4,400 union employees of the Oak 
Ridge National Laboratory and the Y-12 nuclear weap- 
ons component plant struck over grievance/arbitration 
procedures, job bidding and a proposal to freeze wages 
of current cafeteria workers and hire new workers at 
a lower wage rate. 

While organized labor nationally .has recently been 
on the defensive, it is now calling for mass action 
against Reagan’s policies. The 14-million member AFL- 
CIO is calling for a mass Solidarity Day Rally in Wash- 
ington, D.C. on Saturday, Sept 19, to protest Reagan’s 
budget slashes of vital social service and benefit pro- 
grams. The theme of the rally is “Jobs and Justice,” 
but will reportedly avoid reference to Reagan’s mind- 
boggling $1.3 trillion defense budget. In 1975, the last 
time the AFL-CIO sponsored a D.C. rally, the 50,000 
present became so angry at the meaningless speeches 
of their leaders and Democratic politicians that they 
stoned the speaker’s platform, abruptly ending the rally. 
The response is expected to be more favorable this 
time. 

In the meantime, Reagan’s efforts to restructure 
the economy cannot alter the economic laws of capital- 
ism, which is based on extracting maximum production 
from workers while paying them minimum wages, and 
is marked by increasing exploitation, alienation and 
unemployment. Growing militancy on the part of south- 
ern workers indicates that Reagan's move to break 
organized labor is far from assured. A more promising 
prospect is that southern and northern workers will 
join to increasingly chaHenge Reagan’s reactionary pro- 
grams. . 
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Wfl Thatcher's Britain 
be Reagan's America? 

by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 
Margaret Thatcher is in trouble now, but Reagan 
will be in trouble .next year when his economic and 
social programs are realized. Thatcher says that the 
rebellion rocking her land is the result of the greed of 
the rioters/ but -workers see that it is the greed of the 
rich in wanting more profits which produced the ec- 
onomic crisis in the first place. 

In England it looks like. the Third World has 
caught up to the source of capitalism. They have gone 
right to where Marx analyzed the first factory, so to 
speak, and are trying to root it out. 

N ^0 PEAS IN A POD 

Margaret Thatcher and Ronald Reagan are two 
peas in the samC conservative pod. They have- much 
in common in their ideological thinking Thatcher set 
out in 1979 to solve Britain’s economic problems by 
“privatizing” the British economy, Reagan set out to 
take big government off the backs of the people. Now 
ask any worker who is working overtime at GM how 
much morei he or she is paying for big government now. 

It only took two years for the' conservative plan 
of Thatcher to explode her country into riots that are 
now developing into what one army officer Called, 
“guerrilla Warfare.” Unemployment has climbed to al- 
most three million. What we, see in Britain today is 
only an image of what is coming to this country when 
the effects of Reagan’s programs are left next year. 

The orte thing that has workers all stirred up these 
days is taxes. While Reagan is talking about a tax cut, 
corporations like GM raise workers’ taxes by forcing a 
50-hour work week on us. The* taxes deducted from our 
overtime pay is nothing more than a tax increase, 
t OVERTIME AND UNEMPLOYMENT 

At the same time as pM is pushing for a 50-hour 
work week, Reagan is cutting back on social programs 
to fund the military, millions are unemployed, millions 
of young people have never had a job to be counted, 
and millions that had found jobs and lost them have 
' now run out of unemployment benefits. 

As ft stands now workers have more than $260 de- 
ducted from their Weekly pay checks. The more over- 
time we wort: the less take home pay we have. Rea- 
gan’s “five year plan” calls for $1.3 trillion to be spent 
on the military. Workers who have not already been 
replaced by computerized robots have already begun 
paying this bill. 

Reagan-Haig-Weinberger are already carrying out 
this program with their budget cuts against the work- 
ing people of this country. What could happen next 
year in the U.S. as a result, could make Thatcher’s 
Britain look like a Sunday school class. 

I SUBSCRIBE TO N&L I 
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Thoughts while watching NAACP convention 


Los Angeles, Cal. — This year’s NAACP Convention 
held in Denver finally saw Ronald Reagan as President, 
after candidate Reagan had refused to appear at last 
year’6 convention during his campaign for the -White 
House. The excuse that his staff toad brought the 
NAAOP’s invitation ito the earlier Miami convention to 
his attention too late for him to make plans to attend, 
does not have so much to do with incompetent scheduling 
as it has to do with political timing. And that political 
timing was not being set by the politicians, but by 
the Black mass revolt in Miami last year. 

To toe sure, the NAACP didn’t have to wait a year 
to bear Reagan tell that he had nothing new to offer 
Black America but a deeper economic depression and his 
non-commitment to support extension of the Voting 
Rights Bill now before Congress. However, as the pro- 
ceedings of the convention unfolded each night, on public 
television, it was not the Civil Rights Movement of the 
mid-1960s — which compelled passage of the original 
Voting Rights Bill — that one’s mind was thrown back to, 
but rather the Cold War/McCarthyiie years of the 1950s. 
For the names Reagan, Haig and the New (sic) Right can 
be substituted Eisenhower. Dulles and McCarthyism. 

The objective developments predominating then 
were an economic crisis brought on by Automation and 
workers’ revolt, and a global shift in politics onto a 
Cold War footing under the impact of emerging Third 
World revolutions- and East European revolts. 

. Inseparable from these contending forces was the 
battle for the minds of humanity. While white academia 
bemoaned the age as the “end of ideology,” Black 
America recognized a new opening of revolutionary ideas 
between itself and the African liberation struggles. 
Whether one takes the 1954 landmark Supreme Court 
decision on school desegregation, or Eisenhower’s send- 


ing troops into Little Rock ito assure court-ordered 
desegregation. Blacks had a world view of the Civil 
Rights Movement; it was their movement, not the gov- 
ernment, which forced civil rights’ legislation. 

No one was deceived by the civil rights rhetoric of 
the ruling administration of either the conservative 
Eisenhower or the liberal Kennedy. Not only was it dear 
that Freedom Now! was a movement as well as an 
idea whose time toad come, but that it was an idea 
which the Administration was eager to take credit for 
in its Cold War with Russia in the Afro-Asian-Latin 
American revolutions. 

The point is that economic crises bring with them 
ideological diversions from the concrete tasks of the 
freedom movement. Thus, it was more than a token 
realization at this year’s NAACP Convention that the 
Blade masses don’t feel in any way represented by this 
oldest of Black organizations. Many, especially the 
youth, at the convention expressed the need for the 
N AACP to leave the courts for the streets, where the 
mass of Black unemployed will be in tire coming decade. 

Separated from Black labor and class struggles, 
organizations like the NAACP continue to equate race 
not with proletarian or national revolutions, but with 
tihe legalities of “equal rights.” From its origin in the 
“talented tenth” conception of DuBois, to being assailed 
by Miami Blacks at fast year’s convention, the NAACP 
has dong been subject more to Administration .political 
pressure than to pressure from the Black masses it 
claims to represent. 

Still, the pressure from ibelow for total freedom 
persists. Today the Black masses don’t want to stop at 
the stage of civil rights, but want to make the struggle 
for Black liberation total. 

— Lou Turner 
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youth, antiwar movements of the ' 80 s 


On a trip to West Germany in June I saw in •develop- 
ment w-(iat may be one of the greatest new youth and 
antiwar movements for the 1980s anywhere in the world. 
The culmination of an entire spring of massive antiwar 
protests took pl'aee in 'Hamburg at the end of June on 
Protestant Church 'Day. Fully 80,000 youth (out of 

200.000 ‘present) transformed this staid religious event 
into the biggest antiwar demonstration yet. Earlier, they 
had hooted: down and pelted Social Democratic Defense 
Minister -Apel with eggs and tomatoes when he tried to 
address the meeting. 

It is sad to 'see 'both the 'bourgeois and Left media 
in 'the United States ignoring the West German youth 
movement, a movement from which we in this country 
can 'learn a lot. Nowhere has opposition to Reagan’s 
militarism: Ibeen greater '(than in West Germany, where 
the youthful “Alternative” 'Left has helped to spark the 
biggest antiwar movement there since the 1960s. The 
'youth are protesting not only war, tout also the entire 
structure of capitalist society, as seen tin the more than 

10.000 youthls who have occupied vacant buildings in 
West Berlin alone, as their solution to a terrible housing 
shortage, except of course in luxury apartments. 

SPRING ANTI-WAR DEMONSTRATIONS 

This spring Was seen some very large antiwar dem- 
onstrations. More than 25,000 youths demonstrated 
against NATO Day in Bonn in April, and when another 
march was called- in May toy the German Students Union, 
fully 40,000 turned out. That same number also marched 
in May in West Berlin, -while a “Peace March Against 
Atomic Missiles” drew 20,000 in' Frankfurt. 

While the Communist Party has been active in the 
peace movement, the type of slogans found in most 
demonstrations shows the independent character of this 
new movement. One popular slogan is: “In the West as 
in the East, nuclear power kills!” Another is: “Frank- 
furt/Oder (East Germany), Frankfurt/Main (West) — 
stop all war preparations!” 

In fact, as against .traditional Left parties, the 
strongest groups in the new movement are independent 
antiwar forces. These include many Protestant and 
Catholic religious groups, as well as the huge non- 
Vanguard ist “Alternative” 'Left, composed of ecologists, 
feminists, “spontis,” squatters and students. By Spring 
1982, the Alternative Left plans massive nonviolent 
disruptions of military installations. 

This type of independent Left activity has also been 
evident in election polls. Most dramatic of all was the 
May election in West Berlin. The "Alternative Liste” 
(AiL) of independent young Left candidates doubled their 
1979 vote to win 90,000 votes city-wide, fully 7.2 percent; 
while in Kreuziberg, a poor neighborhood populated by 
youths including many squatters, and (nonvoting) 
Turkish immigrant workers, the AL polled 14.7 percent. 
The Social Democrats fell from .power in the city after 
over 20 years. V' 

THE ‘ALTERNATIVE LISTE’ 

In an attempt to avoid the problem of bureaucrati- 
zation which has plagued both the large Left parties and 
the smaller “vanguard” groups, AL maintains only two 
full-time staff members, despite a membership of 2,000, 
and has instead a concept of developing many different 
people as leaders. As a young -woman activist put lit: 
“We want to 'break down the concept of ‘expert’ and of 
‘leader’.” 

Another activist told me: “City Parliament members 
earn around $30,000 a year, but the nine AL elected 
representatives -turn over m-ost of ^itiheir salary to the 
organization. Like the Paris 'Commune, we think that 
no representative should earn more -than a skilled 
worker.” 

While the AL includes some vanguardist Left groups 
such as Maoists, independent non-vanguardist alternative 
groups predominate. Thus, when they oppose nuclear 


THEORY / PRACTICE 


(Continued from Page 7) 
colonialism to its imperialist nature. 3 

Like private capitalism, Chinese state-capitalism is 
suffering from what the Chinese like to refer to as “great 
troubles under heaven.” That is to say, ceaseless class 
struggle. Deng may feel confident that, now that he has 
destroyed “Democracy Wall” and arrested the new youth 
leaders, the youth will peacefully co-exist with him. The 
truth is he has not destroyed them; he has only driven 
them underground. r 


3 An ironic proof of that appeared in the recent book. Theories 
of Imperialism by Wolfgang J. Mommsen, which attempts "eru- 
ditely" to move away from Marxist theories on the ground that 
Marx was allegedly "Eurocentric" and therefore didn't see neo- 
colonialism; in fact, didn't see imperialism "because" he was 
sticking strictly to Accumulation of Capital. In the end, however, 
Mommsen was forced to conclude: "Nevertheless if remains the 
task of scholars to seek theorehcdl models which will make it 
possible to interpret this important phase of history (imperialist 
expansion) which still to a large extent determines the condition 
of our present-day world." 



German youth facing confrontation with police 


power plants in West Germany, they don’t fail to men- 
tion the equally dangerous East German nuke plants 
just a few miles across the border. 

On -the other hand, the presence of Stalinist and 
Maoist groups within the AL has led to some ambigui- 
ties. Thus, on the eve of the June -17 national holiday 
which commemorates the .1953 East Berlin workers’ up- 
rising, the -first mass revolt against Stalinism which 
today 'lives on in iPoland, the AL suddenly proposed that 
June 17 be replaced by a holiday on March 18 marking 
the 1848 German iRevol-uition. Such an ambiguous attitude 
will surely limit their support in a city itself divided 
by a wa'1-1, -barbed wire, and machine -guns. 

Just because the bourgeois West German govern- 
ment has dared to appropriate June 17 a9 “German Na- 
tional Unity Day,” there is no reason for the independ- 
ent Left to allow them to get away with it, as an 
article published June 16 in the Alternative Left daily 
paper, Tagezeitung, argues. Written by Martin Jaenieke, 
it is entitled “No 'Reason -to 'P-ush Aside the June In- 
surrection.” After describing this “workers’ insurrection 
in the tradition of the workers’ movement, a revolt in 
the land of Marx and Rosa Luxemburg,” Jaenieke con- 
cludes: “And 'so the Tagezeitung also ‘celebrates’ the 
workers of June 17.” 


The feminist movement also continues to grow 
and to engage in a number of activities, from “Reclaim 
the Night,” to shelters for battered women, to agitation 
in the workplace, to theory. This pan perhaps be best 
seen in the socialist feminine monthly Courage (Blieb- 
treustr. 15, 1000 Berlin 12) which has, in only five 
years, attained a circulation of 69,000, becoming perhaps 
the best single source in any language on the worldwide 
Women’s Liberation Movement. Recently Courage wom- 
en helped women front the Tagezeitung in a fight for an 
autonomously edited women’s page. 

But tihe newest and deepest youth revolt today may 
be the housing occupations by over 10,000 youths in 
Berlin and by smaller numbers in other cities. They 
have been breaking -into and living as squatters in 
vacant buildings. Hundreds of these low-rent buildings 
lie vacant while landlords hope to wait out the city’s 
rent control -laws. Meanwhile, hundreds of new, ex- 
pensive modern flats which no one can afford 1 also lie 
vacant. Streets in areals like Kreuziberg are rubble-strewn 
and full of vacant buildings, some undergoing renovation. 

THE SQUATTERS MOVEMENT 

In Berlin, police 'have not dared to evict the squat- 
ters en rnas'se. Instead- they harass -them by coming in ail 
the time for “identity checks” and searches for “wea- 
pons.” In the course of these “searches,” police -tear up 
and destroy the apartments and the youths’ belongings. 
They often wear masks on these “searches,” supposedly 
to avoid- reprisals by “terrorists,” but in fact this makes 
them anonymous and immune from any type of com- 
plaint. The new right-wing Berlin Mayor von Weiszacker 
-has given police even more leeway, resulting in almost 
daily demonstrations and street battles between police 
and thousands of youths. 

It is clear -that Social Democratic Chancellor Helmut 
Schmidt has taken the national government very far 
to the Right, endorsing Reagan’s foreign policy. The 
Christian Democrats wait in the wings to carry this 
trend still further. On the other hand, a new youthful 
non-vanguardist Left is stirring, growing every day in 
strength and- refusing to accept the Social Democrats 
as the “lesser evil.”. Perhaps the new German transla- 
tions of two American Marxist-Humanist "books — Raya 
Dunayev-skaya’s Philosophy and Revolution and Charles 
Denby’s Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal — 
will help the new movement to develop itself further 
in the 1960s. 

— Kevin A. Barry 


Central American youth struggles and U.S. movement 


by Peter Wermuth 

^ 1 The variety of organizations across the country 
calling for demonstrations the weekend of July 19, 
against U.S. intervention in Central America, shows the 
extent to which a movement to defend the El Salva- 
doran revolution is gaining nationwide support. 

At the same time, a very different kind- of support 
movement for the El Salvadoran freedom fighters i-S- 
upsurging in Central America, where a new generation 
of revolutionaries in Guatemala, Honduras and Costa 
Rica' has arisen from the effort to defend the ongoing 
revolutions in those regions. 

Recently I spoke with a young Honduran student, 
about these freedom struggles, not only to find out 
more about youth revolt in Central America, but also 
to see What lessons they might contain for helping the 
El Salvador support struggle here raise demands for 
social revolution in North America as well as South. 

THE NICARAGUAN REVOLUTION 

“Ever since the Nicaraguan revolution of 1979,” this 
student told me, “the young people — and by young I 
mean 11 Or 12 to 17 — have held many demonstrations 
and rallies to support the Nicaraguan, and later on, the 
El Salvadoran revolution. From my experience, the 
youth always connect these with protests against the 
government and living conditions, like demanding free 
education in high schools or reducing the unemploy- 
ment, which is 60 percent in most areas of Honduras. 

“During the height of the Nicaraguan revolution,” 
he continued, "my brother, who was 14 at the time, led 
some of the demonstrations in the town of Tela. Because 
of the bad living conditions — only 40 percent of stu- 
dents finish grammar school, so the other 60 percent 
are condemned to poverty and unemployment — the 
youth get involved in political activity very early.” 

' He then spoke of how these support actions for the 
Nicaragun revolution spilled over into a struggle for 
free eaucation in Tela. “There was a market across the • 
street from a very crowded college and when the gov- 
ernment built a new market, it left the old one there 
to rot. The youth wanted th > market to be turned over 
to the school to stop overcrowding. People like my 
brother got involved, and a movement was organized by 
the students, seventh to twelfth grade. The unemploy- 


ed -and community joined in, and support committees 
were set up in Progreso, San Pedro Sula, and Cortes; 
(Cities surrounding Tela). 

“Students and the community occupied the school, 
and tied a Honduran flag around the front gate. This 
way, the police could not $mash open the gate as it 
would tear the flag. The government was then forced 
to give in to the demands.” That victory by no means 
spelled the end of the struggle. Last year, a general 
strike of junior high and high school students was 
called in towns around Tela over the demand for free 
education. “The result is that 1981 was the first year 
of free tuition in some colleges,” he said. 

LOS MUCHACHOS’ 

“It’s difficult,” he went on, “for most youth to go 
to El Salvador to join the guerrillas, so they fight tlie 
government at home in ways like this. In El Salvador 
most of the guerrillas are also very young — 12 to 17, 
Very often the people don't even call them guerrillas, but 
los muchachos (the little boys).” 

The way in which support work for an ongoing rev- 
olution became tied to the development of a freedom 
movement to uproot the exploitative living conditions 
at home in this one case of Honduras, surely has some- 
thing to say to our own youth struggles here in the U.S. 
For doesn’t this experience point out onq pathway by 
which a perspective of revolutionary transformation 
can be unfurled for the El Salvadoran support move- 
ment here in the U.S.? If the many groups and organi- 
zations planning actions for July 19 connected them with 
other youth struggles — whether against Hie new stage 
of cutbacks in communities and schools, or against the 
deepening attacks on Black and Chicano America by 
this racist Administration — would not. the projection of 
demands for revolution here at home become a concrete 
way of building the El Salvador support effort? 

The effort to stop U.S. intervention in El Salvador 
and Nicaragua can develop from one demanding peace, 
to one demanding social revolution as the -best way to 
aid -the Central American freedom struggles, if the as- 
pirations for liberation of all dimensions of youth are 
listened to and articulated in the movement activities. 
Surely one way -we can begin, that effort is by listening 
to what revolutionary youth are saying and doing in 
Central America. 
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Ntidear threat from Reagan war budget 


Ever since the days of Genghis Khan — who first 
Started the inflation cycle by issuing paper money to 
his troops when the eash ran out — ruthless leaders like 
Caesar, the Russian Tsar, the Kaiser, Hitler, Stalin and 
now Reagan-Haig have raised the cry “For the Father- 
land” to promote their own ambitions, and call for ever 
greater sacrifice from the poor to build ever greater 
machines for war. 

The Reagan-Haig budget is a classic example. The 
500-page budget, which even its advocates cannot claim 
to understand, is an ill-conceived catchall which promises 
tax cuts for the wealthy, and misery and near-starvation 
for the poor. It cuts school lunches, food stamps, aid to 
education, loans to students, social security for the aged, 
all to provide billions for the next riudear war. 

In 1979, the U.S. arms industry supplied $30 billion 
worth of arms to the U.S. military and foreign countries, 
and over the past 5 years $150 billion. Over the next 
five years the Reagan-Haig administration plans to spend 
more than one trillion dollars for arms. 

The capability for overkill that now exists in the 


world is frightehing. The nuclear capability for destroy- 
ing every living person in both the United States and 
Russia exists today. All of the European countries would 
disappear in such a Hlocaust. 

A Recent TV special graphically depleted the pos- 
sible consequences of the next nuolear holocaust. The 
nuclear fountainhead of the U.S. is centered at NORAD 
headquarters in Omaha, Neb. where the explosion of a 
single warhead could wipe out every living individual 
within a 200-mile radius. The program depicted the 
vast armada of nuclear planes, missiles, and submarines 
available for “retaliation.” ~ ^ 

The U.S. has no less than 8,000 nuclear warheads 
stationed outside U.S. borders. Considering an equal 
buildup (by the Russians, the main concern of the U.S. 
generals is where to start firing without wiping out the 
major part of their own forces in the field! 

_ U.S. imperialism has at its command the Army, 
Navy, Air Force and Marines. Each would like to conduct 
the next war independent or the others. The planes, 
guns and missiles for each force are not good enough 


Morocco 

, The working class and unemployed, especially the 
slum youth of the Derb Omar district of Casablanca, 
have raised a new challenge to the neo-colonial regime 
of King Hassan II. Millions of workers followed the 
call of the Democratic Workers’ Confederation for a 
general strike on June 20, to protest sharp price rises 
for basic commodities — butter 76 percent, flour 40 per- 
-cent, sugar 37 percent, and cooking oil 28 percent. The 
strikes shut down all major cities — -Rabat, Fez, Marrakech 
and Casablanca. 

The legalized Left opposition Communist Party and 
Socialist Party, who unbelievably support the King’s colo- 
nial war in the Western Sahara against the POUISiARIO 
guerrillas, limited their call to a general strike. It soon 
became clear, however, that the masses in the shanty- 
towns of Casablanca (population 3-4 million) had no 
intention of stopping there, but wanted- to move to Ml 
insurrection. As soon as the King dared to sertd scab 
buses into the huge slum of Derb Omar the morning of 
the strike, youths— some no older than 10 years old — 


began stoning and burning the buses. 

When police appeared, they \too were attacked. 
Crowds chanted “(Mitterrand raises the SMIC (minimum 
wage), but Hassan raises the price of flour.” By noon 
soldiers arrived in the Derb Omar area. In some cases 
youths marched directly at them, throwing stones and 
shouting “kill us, kill us.” When the shouting stopped, 
637 workers, youth and children lay dead. 

Today 1,000 trade union activists are facing long 
prison terms or even death for “rioting.” The govern- 
ment has tried to claim .that the deaths were caused 
by the masses and not the soldiers, but virtually all 
were killed by bullets. Messages of solidarity and sup- 
port have come from workers’ and revolutionary groups 
everywhere. Especially moving were ones from the 
nearby General Union of Tunisian Workers, who them- 
selves bad a mass strike followed by vicious repression 
in 1978, and another from Solidarnosc in Poland. Both 
called for the “released the imprisoned unionists.” 

Reeling from the pressures of the world economic 
crisis and King Hassan’s neo-colonial interventions in 
Zaire and the Western Sahara, Morocco shows the new 
type of mass insurrection begun in the 1970s in Iran 
and Nicaragua. 


WORKER'S JOURNAL 


(Continued from Page 3) 

mdllioif people who depend on social security. He said he 
cannot believe that that many people will sit by and 
watch Reagan take that away in the name of defense. 

Today there are more than seven million people out 
of work, and that is by the government’^ numbers, with 
everyone knowing -it is really higher. The rising cost of 
living is hurting all working people and the poor. Some 
of the unions are now asking -their membership to go 
! along with wage freezes and some are asking their mem- 
bers to forget about raises already won. 

Reagan’s special attack is on Black America. Last 
year he refused to speak at the NAACP Convention. Hus 
year, after noticing his lack of support among Black peo- 
ple, he decided to accept their invitation to speak. The 
reception was Something. Margaret Bush Wilson, a 
leader in the NAACIP, introduced him by saying "The 
NAACP does not necessarily subscribe to the views 
which are about to be expressed.” This was greeted with 
cheers and loud applause. 

When a recent Gallup Poll asked whether (people 
approved of the way Reagan was doing his job, 65 per- 
cent of (the whites said yes, but only 20 percent of the 
Blacks approved. \ 

Reagan’s smile has never fooled Blacks. They have 
always known where Reagan stands on Black issues and 
these past six months in office have proven them correct. 

There is no difference between Reagan and Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher of England, She was saying 
that Blacks in England should live off of nothing, and 
after the outbursts began there she -accused them of fol- 
lowing Communists and ralbblerousers. Then when whites 
began joining the rebellion, along With other nationali- 
ties, she said that they were all (hoodlums. 

‘PUSH WITH RED HOT POKER’ 

A tickle affects different people in different ways, 
but a red-hot poker affects all human beings alike. 
What affected tile Blacks in 'England, affected lots of 
other people who decided to join the Blacks and tear up 
Britain from one end to the other. 

The fact that the rebellion in England brought 
together Black and white and Aslan is certainly an im- 
portant sign. It will certainly give a new direction to the 
freedom movement in England. It made me think what 
else is needed to help give the freedom movement, 


in England and worldwide, a direction!: 

We in News and Letters Committees will be holding 
a national meeting at the end of this summer to discuss 
a direction for the freedom movement, particularly here 
in the United States. Elsewhere in this issue we have 
published our Draft Perspectives (see page 1) so that 
all our reader's can -participate in helping to work out a 
direction fqr the freedom movement with us. 

NEWS AND LETTERS NATIONAL MEETING 

The importance of Such a national meeting of Miarx- 
ist-Humlanists and their friends started 1 me thinking 
about (another national gatherihg we held in 1973. That 
was the year that Philosophy and Revolution was pub- 
lished. It was for us a constitutional convention in which 
not only was Philosophy and Revolution incorporated 
into the constitution, but there was a full discussion of 
women’s liberation as -revolutionary force and as revo- 
lutionary reason, ft is this concept that we have tried to 
practice within -the women’s' movement. 

We changed the language of our constitution in 
relation to the Black struggle. But it was not just saying 
“Black” instead of “Negro”. It was what the Black strug- 
gle means in the needed American revolution. We had 
just reissued that year our pamphlet American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial. 

The year -1973 was one in which Nixlon had just 
completed his meeting with Mao, a meeting that had 
caused a lot of confusion among radicals. By the end of 
1973 we had war in ther Middle East and the oil (boycott. 
We were on the brink of a world economic recession 
which we have not recovered from yet. 

This year, when we will be meeting under Reaganism 
with attacks against minorities, working people, retired 
people at home, and militarism everywhere, tile freedom 
movement needs to be dear about its direction. We in 
News and (Letters Committees will have, as part of our 
contribution to finding such a direction, the Archives of 
Marxist-Huinanism. 1941-1981, for which we have just 
created a new Guide. And we will have the manuscript 
of Raya Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Luxemburg, Women's 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. This 
together with the world situation, is what we will be 
discussing. We will be holding our national meeting over 
Labor Day weekend. If you would like to join our dis- 
cussions, please write me at News & Letters. 


for the other force and bilions' must be wasted develop- 
ing new weapons for each force’s particular need. Now 
they want a jfifth force, the independent strike force, 
with its own string of weapons. . 

As War becomes more sophisticated, it becomes 
more complex, costly, and more difficult to maintain. 
It now takes 96 man-hours between flights to service 
an F-16 fighter plane. Tanks require three gallons of 
fuel per male to operate. Maintenance workers tor the 
equipment are more difficult to find than soldiers. 

Despite the enormous costs -of this military adven- 
turism, the apposition to military spending in Congress 
is minimal. The jold fear of being labeled 7 “soft on 
communism” silences many whose common sense would 
vote against this military waste. The Salt II treaty has 
been scrapped by the Reagan-Haig militarists. They 
show no indication of negotiating disarmament at any 
time in the foreseeable future. Despite the fact that 
Russian military spending is only one-third of that of 
the U.S., the costs to -both countries is an overwhelming 
burden that neither country can afford. 


CIA terrorism 

A gang of former -CIA agents has, tor a number of 
years, been operating an export-import business. Their 
products are' secret high explosives, bomb timing de- 
vices, restricted communications equipment, assassination 
contracts', assassination weapons, and the know-how of 
the CIA dirty pricks department. 

One of -the gang, former CIA agent Kevin P. Mul- 
cahy, got nervous and as far back as 1976 ' reported the 
facts to the FBI and the CIA. They told him “not to 
worry about it." « ‘ 

His two partners, Edwin P. Wilson and Frank E. 
Terpil, also former -CIA agents, were so chummy with 
the top brass in the CIA that Mulcaby became convinced 
that it was a legitimate CIA operation. Nevertheless,, 
for five yeArs be fed information , to toe FBI on the 
illegal arms deals, without a -single arrest being made. 

Wilson and Terpid made a deal with Colonel Qaddafi 
to set up a plant in Libya to manufacture assassination 
weapons, sell him 300,000 -bomb timing devices, supply 
CIA (personnel (fe train Libyan terrorists, and provide 
an army night-surveillance equipped military vehicle 
for $990,000. 

They received one million dollars fro-m Qaddafi to 
assassinate Umar Abdullah Muhayshi, a Libyan defector, 
which they subcontracted to three anti-Castro Cubans 
from Miami. Then they contacted the victim and got 
paid to set up elaborate security measures tor his 
protection. ! ' 

Wilson, -Who owns a 1,500 acre estate adjoining 
Senator Warner in Virginia, was on intimate terms 
with Senator Sttom Thurmond, the late Senator John 
McClellan of Arkansas, and Representative Silvio O. 
Conte of Massachusetts.. He had instant access to the 
records of the Internal Revenue Service and the Wash- 
ington Police Department. He held meetings at the 
home of Theodore G. Shacfcley, then serving as deputy 
director for clandestine operations of the CIA. SfiacWey 
was involved in both the Bay -of -Pigs operation and 1 the 
overthrow and assassination of Salvadore -Alienide in 
Chile. 

Qaddafi was not the only client of the gang. They 
sold munitions to South Africa, Chile, South Korea, 
Iran under the Shah, Brazil, Argentina, Taiwan, Iraq 
and Pakistan. All- received military equipment forbidden 
by the U.S. for export 

While Wilson and Terpil were finally indicted in 
1980, they are still at large and so -are their -high-placed 
friends in Washington and in the intelligence community. 

July days: Britain 

v (Continued from Page 3) 

youth gave their ppinion — another attack on the police. 

Opr neighborhood, in North London, was the third 
flashpoint . . . The day after it erupted the area was 
occupied by an army of police. The atmosphere of living 
under occupation persists now a week later. 

Thatcher knows the white and Black youtti who 
fought the police together in ^towns all over England 
will not lie down and rot to maintain heri decrepit so- 
ciety. Hunger strikers are dying in Long Kesh, the Re- 
publican working class Hs continuing to resist occupa- 
tion and the IRA continues to hold the army in its no- 
win situation. The sight of teenage Britons now also in 
battles with the English police has struck terror in the 
hearts of smug ruling class Britain. What W. B. Yeats 
catted the “terrible beauty ” bom in the Irish Revolt has 
surfaced in Thatcher’s England, whose racism stands 
exposed as the Achilles Heel of British capitalism . . . 

—Dave Black, Nigel Quinten 
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IV. Will the ' restructured " American eco homy bring us to the nuclear holocaust? 


(Continued from Page 2) 

That reactionary Reagonomics coincides with 
the "restructured economy" is no accident what- 
ever. Ever since the 1974-/ , 5 global crisis, the 
deepest economic recession in the post-World 
War II world, it was clear that the economy had 
reached an outright structural change. The fact 
that by 1981 high technology and energy had. 
become the only profit-producing industries was 
evidently the ground for great delusions about 
the viability of private capitalism. Enter the bull 
in the china shop, who cared so little about hu- 
manity and so much about the multinationals 
that he would actually try to concretize this de- 
lusion of private capitalism. He has evidently not 
even learned the lesson of the Great Depression, 
which compelled it into what it called "welfare 
economics." 

In place of the search J or profits as it ex- 
pressed itself in a ‘ "production for production's 
sake" mentality, the present rush for unconscion- 
able profits tells this of decadent capitalism: if 
profits car? be achieved without much production; 
if multinationals, even more than ordinary mon- 
opoly and oligarchy, keep expanding these 
profits; if profits out of oil reach altogether 
stratospheric proportions; and if the same is true 
of armaments which have always ceded great 
profits for destructive purposes — then there is 
no need for any pretense that we care about 
production, rather than just gobbling up other 
industries, be it coal or just retail trade like 
Montgomery Ward. ~ 

Though bourgeois economists like to regard 
the replacing~of obsolescent capitalism with the 
latest in technology as "creative destruction" — 

• e. investment in^other new industries, which in 
turn would bring about price reductions, as, say, 

. the canal boom in the' 1 9th century reducing 
transportation costs — today's profit gluttony 
finds that the state will grant it further windfall 
profits without even calling for a reduetion in 
prices. 

It would take a Reaganite in the multi-billion 
dollar bracket to be able to quote percentage- 
wise prices and profits: energy prices advanced 
115 percent faster than prices as a whole; 107 
percent faster than old-line manufacturing, and 
429 percent faster than agriculture; 179 percent 
faster even than high technology, and 202 per- 
cent faster than services. 

The only thing "private" about this capitalism 
is that they rake in the profits. They are getting, 
the Same free ride from the state as capitalism 
got when it first came on the scene without ad- 
vancing a shilling. Marx called it the "hot-house 
development" of capitalism, by which he meant 
the carving up of Africa, Asia, and the conquest 
of Latin America, pointing out that there wasn't 
a single penny in the "free" capitalist West that 
wasn't capitalized blood of the slaves. 

As for Reagan's whirlwind "solutions" to 
today's economic crisis, they are a rerun of the 
earlier turn-of-the-century, free-enterprise form 
that brought on the Depression. So alarmed have 
the masses become that there has been an up- 
surge of membership in all kinds of organizations, 


from liberal to Left. The fully orchestrated and 
well-heeled attack on everything from abortion 
rights to ERA has brought new allies to the 
Women's Liberation Movement, With NOW re- 
porting that both in members and contributions 
they have, never experienced a greater outpour- 
ing. The Administration's determined effort to 
push back all the gains made by the Black revolt 
of the '60s brought even so mild a person as the 
head of the NAACP board, * Margaret Bush 
Wilson, to introduce Reagan's speech to their 
convention by saying that, "the NAACP does not 
necessarily subscribe to the views that are about 
to be expressed." The ovation that greeted her 
remark was but one sign that the opposition to 
Reagan has just begun and not only on the part 
of the NAACP or the Urban League, but above 
all, by the Block masses. ■/ 

In Memoriam 

- Hiroshima filled my thoughts 
as a child— turned the stark, 
blue lines above these city 
buildings black with soot and 
ghosts — mourning phantoms of 
-* my kin . ' 

Beneath dark clouds, all 
stumbled in uncertain procession 
to the blue fluorescent borders 
of their land/the mordant rain 
drove life from limb — under 
the queer, ashen daylight 
schoolchildren learned their 
lesson well, 

their minds Wished to such 
hideous destruction 
by America. 

Hiroshima/as l am 
watchful of day’s breaking — 
there is no air to breathe in 
toindless tunnels. 

A bird chirps here — but 
in discordant rhyme /a tiny 
■■■ weathervane. ' 

We must abort this ill-begotten 
world much too near 
earth’s end. 

, ' Teru Ibuki 

7.15.81 

* r 

To promise "pie in the sky" as Reagan did 
at the NAACP convention, when unemployment 
remains sky high, and for Blacks is always double 
what it is for whites; to claim that all will be 
righted by 1 986, when he is taking away every 
program that might keep one alive until 1986 — 
only strengthens the opposition to him. 

Labor certainly has np illusions about all the 
promises. They are finding out that the intense 
propaganda to move to the sunbelt, where jobs 
are supposedly plentiful, fails to add that these 
are non-union, low-paid jobs in an area where 
housing costs are so inflated none can afford a 
house. Nor is labor fooled about the low pro- 
ductivity being blamed on American workers, 
which is actually due to two facts. First is the 
capitalist drive to 1 break up unions and lower 
wages which have been achieved through a cen- 


tury of class struggles, and at a time when run- 
away inflation has already sucked that "high" 
wage dry. Second is the fact that, with energy 
costs so high, industry is not buying new machin- 
ery but prefers to return to labor-intensive, ob- 
solete machinery; this, as they well know, is the 
true cause for low labor productivity. 

The retrenchment of the Administration is 
not only against labor, against Blacks, against 
women, but also against lower middle-class youth 
who can afford an education only with the help 
of student loans. The deep retrenchment in all 
the public schools from Headstart through college 
will exacerbate the illiteracy we already see. The 
youth are by no means limiting their struggles to 
those against the retrenchment in education. It 
is estimated that no less than half a million 
young men have refused to register for the draft. 
At the very samd time, great numbers of Vietnam 
veterans have become a vocal opposition to 
Reagan, including many who were never active 
during the. anti-Vietnam War movement, but now 
find themselves victims of Agent Orange. So 
insensitive is Reagan even to the veterans, that he 
refused to meet with them, despite their sit-ins 
at Veterans Hospitals, their marches in front of 
the White House, and the actual hunger strikes 
they have engaged^ in to bring attention to their 
plight. 

The most intense struggle is on the anti- 
nuclear front. There is hardly a country on earth 
where it has not already erupted, from the U.S. 
to West Germany, from England to Japan, from 
the Scandinavian countries to France. This is 
the movement in which we mtlst intensify our 
activity, it is becoming so urgent a /natter that 
even a conservative writer like George F. Kennan 
— the very one who directly after World War II, 
wrote the famous article on containment which 
he signed as "X" — is now sounding the alarm, 
not by disregarding that Russia is doing exactly 
the same thing as the U.S., but by realizing that 
there is no end but "utter disaster" for all hu- 
manity unless we reverse entirely the "fiendish 
and inhuman tendencies" of endless nuclear 
armament by both nuclear titans. What Kennan 
called attention to is that:. 

"It was we who first produced and tested 
such a device; we who were the first to raise its 
destructivehess to a new level with the hydrogen 
bomb; we who introduced the multiple warhead; 
we who have declined evfrry proposal for the 
renunciation of the principle of 'first use'; and 
we alone, so help us God, who have used the 
weapon in anger against others, and against 
tens of thousands of helpless noncombattants 
at that." 2 

The intensification of our activity in class 
struggles, in anti-nuclear demonstrations, with 
the Black dimension, with youth, with the Wom- 
en's Liberation Movement, can in no sense be 
separated from the intensification of our activi- 
ties in thq battle of ideas. The need to transform 
reality demands both. 

2'. See "A Modest Proposal'" by George F. Kennan, The 

New York Review of Books, July 16, 1981. 


V. The audience for Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation and Marx's Philosophy of Revo- 
lution and our organizcrtional responsibility for Marxist-Humanism 


The relationship between the need to trans- 
form reality and the need to grasp philosophy 
and organization as action is spelled out in a 
most unusual way in the book, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women's Liberation and Marx's Philosophy of 
Revolution. The dialectic Tn Marx's concept of 
revolution is traced there not-only in the revolu- 
tions of Marx's day, but in those of our own. It 
is our age which has, on the one hand, achieved 
maturity and, on the other hand, is surrounded 
everywhere by counter-revolution that threatens 
the survival of humanity itself. 

We see its gory face, no matter where we 
look, in this crises-ridden world, be it in the U.S., 
where Reaganomics and the Immoral Minority 


coiling itself the Moral Majority rule the roost; 
or in Iran, whe/e the counter-revolutionary ele- 
ments have gained such dominance as to make 
it appear that the revolution has already run its 
course. Like Ghiang Kai-shek's "extermination 
cpmpaigns" which were conducted against Mao, 
KhpBU^Snr's gre being conducted riot only against 
the whole Le|t, the near-Left, and all revolution- 
ary participants against the Shah, but extends 
itself savagely to children, with prosecutor 
Lajvprdf claiming that "the Koran authorizes 
believers to finish off Islamic renegades . . . 
We are not going to feel sorry for little girls of 
13 pr 14, or even 9, who wield kriives." But, just 
as opposition to the mullahs is growing every 


day in the underground, so, in the quiescent USA, 
Labor, Blacks, Women's Liberotionists, Youth are 
heading for decisive confrontations with the 
ruling class. The direction these actions will take 
depeqds not alone on what is their underlying 
philosophy but on whether that philosophy of 
freedom becomes goal, encompassing the trans- 
formation of reality. 

It is, true that, whether in the U.S. or Iran, 
El Salvador or Poland, South Africa or Great 
Britain, it is the exploitative ruling class that 
has state power and is armed to the teeth and 
not the revolutionary opposition. It js no less trqe 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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however, that, whether the masses in opposition 
ore visibly massive or invisibly in the under- 
ground, they are armed with the most powerful 
weapon of all— the Idea of Freedom, so passion- 
ately striving to be as to look past death. There 
is nothing abstract about the Idea of Freedom; 
every one of its victories has been concrete, com- 
prehensive, historic and has never come to be 
without masses struggling for it. 

The 1980s hove already left not a single spot 
on earth untouched by revolt. Britain has been 
rocked by mass revolts not only in Northern 
Ireland, not only in Brixton, but throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, white Scotland 
included. In Japan and West Germany the anti- 
nuclear movement is especially massive. In Italy, 
a most Catholic land where a super-political 
Pope and the reigning Christian Democratic Party 
hove carried on the most vicious campaign 
against the right to abortion, the masses — women 
especially — voted overwhelmingly to retain that 
right. In France, the masses voted for the Social- 
ist Party to turn DeGauflism back. 

In Azonio, the Black masses have never for 
one moment in three long decades stopped their 
struggle against apartheid South Africa. 


The African states have also exposed- the 
neo-fascistic bent of Reagan's USA which is be- 




traying even itself on the question of Namibia. 
This is not the only point on which Reagan 
is moving even closer to apartheid South Africa 
and to the most extreme Right in Beg in's Israel. 
U.S. imperialism, like Russia, is reaching every- 
where for single world domination. 

Confronted with that, we cannot leave Marx- 
ist-Humanism at the theoretical stage alone. We 
must take organizational responsibility for con- 
cretizing these ideas. Organizational responsi- 
bility for ideas means a great deal more than 
the mere naming of tasks, as if organizational 
growth concerned only a quantitative measure- 
ment, or chore. Be it the raising of $35,000 that 
is the bare minimum needed to assure the con- 
tinuity of our 1 2 page News & Letters, or creating 
an audience for Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Lib- 
eration and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution, 
or a subscription drive for N&L, there is nothing 
routine about it, as is clear not alone from the 
25 year existence of our Marxist-Humanist paper, 
the only one edited by a Black production worker, 
but also as it has become the theoretical-practical 
form for both the British and the Iranian Marx- 
ist-Humanist papers. 3 

Organizational responsibility for philosophic,/ 
political/historic Marxist-Humanist ideas carries 
with it a special urgency on the eve of the 1 00th 
anniversary of Marx's death. Both in the new 
book, scheduled for publication in 1982, and in 
our other major theoretical works — Marxism and 
Freedom and Philosophy and Revolution — which 
are to see new editions, as well as in the Archives, 4 
we have indeed amassed 40 years of serious con- 
tributions to Marx's Marxism. Jt is not only a 
matter of catching the historic link, as crucial as 
that is, to Marx's Marxism. It is a question of 
extending it to this day, and not as a mere updat- 
ing but an actuality for transforming reality 
itself. 

Organizational responsibility for Marxist- 
Humanist ideas doesn't mean mere loyalty, much 
less any sort of elitism. Just as ideas aren't dis- 
embodied, don't float on high, but are ideas only 
so long as human beings think, articulate and 
realize them, so organizational responsibility for 
them means projecting them in a way that con- 
vinces others, who ore equally interested in ideas 


3. Further concretization of this will be developed in the 
report on "Hew* & Letters and Our Archives" ot the 
Plenum. 

4. A new and expanded Raya Dunayevskaya Col’ection : 
Marxist- Humanism, If* Origin and Development in the 
U.S. from 1941 to Today is available on microfilm from 
Wayne Stote University Archives of Labor History and 
Urban Affairs, Detroit, Michigan 48202. The new 45 
page Guide to the collection can be ordered from News 
and Letters for $1 plus 50g postage. 


of freedom though they don't call themselves 
Marxjst-Humanists. 

It is ih our age, beginning with the mid-1950s 
and continuing through the decades since,, that 
the masses from below brought onto the historic 
stage Marx's 1 844 Humanist Essays. Marx's 
new continent of thought* and of revolution holds 
the key #0r our age, whether you take it at its 
origin in the early 1840s, through the actual 
„ 1 848. revolutions, to Marx's 1850 articulation of 
these ideas of freedom as "revolution in perman- 
ence"; or whether you examine it in the last 
decade, 1873-1883, when, following the Paris 
Commune, Marx had disclosed that "freely asso- 
ciated labor," having taken destiny into its own 
hands, hod "at last discovered the political means 
whereby to Work out its economic emancipation," 
and returned, in his Ethnological Notebooks, to 
the fundamental Man /Woman relationship he 
had singled out in his earliest Humanist Essays. 

Because Marx's concept of revolution is the 
warp and woof, the bones and sinews, the heart 
and soul, not alone of the revolutions of his age 
but of ours, we have re-examined all the 20th 
century revolutions — beginning with > 1 905 and 
stretching to the Iranian Revolution of 1979. It 
is because Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, 
and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution, encompasses 
both Marx's concept and those objective revolu- 
tionary developments, that it casts a special illu- 
mination not only on our specific tasks but the 
urgent mass needs to make the Idea of Freedom 
a reality..; : ! : 

—THE RESIDENT EDITORIAL BOARD 

Detroit, Mich. 

July 14, 1981 
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The trail in the 1980s 

for transforming reality 

by Raya Dunayevakaya, National Chairwoman, News and Letters Committees 
Editor's Note: Below we are printing brief excerpts from the five part Perspectives Thesis delivered to the 
News and Letters national meeting over Labor Day weekend. The table of contents of the full report and infor- 
mation on its availability in bulletin form can be found, on page 4. 


March on 
Washington 
1981 and 1963 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 
The labor leaders for almost the first time in their 
history have been asking the rank-and-file members 
what is wrong, why haven’t they supported the leaders. 
They have been yelling recently that they have to listen 
to the rank-and-file at their meetings. 

Practically every member of any union could begin 
to say what is wrong when they tell you that these so- 
called labor leaders are today much closer to the 
company, look out for the company’s interest more than 
the workers’ interest. Perhaps these leaders began to 
change their tune about listening to workers because 
they knew they needed rank-and-file support to make 
the Solidarity March on Washington a success. 

(Continued an Page 5) . 


One of the latest confrontations between the Polish 
workers aind the Communist bosses has been taking place 
in Silesia . . . where, in 1844, a revolt inspired Marx to 
practice what he was working out — his discovery of a 
new continent of thought and of revolution. In 1844 they 
were not miners, but weavers; they weren’t asking for 
workers’ control of production in so many words. Rather, 
they were smashing the machines that were taking their 
jobs away — • and they were burning the deeds to that 
property. Marx declared that to be a higher stage of 
Workers’ revolt than the great French Revolution that 


had overthrown the feudal regime but had not questioned 
the property of the bourgeoisie. 

Silesia, 1981, is the region where workers at the 
Huta Katowice steel complex placed a white wheelbarrow 
in front of the manager’s office to let him know he could 
be carted away; that they wanted to elect the manager. 

Just consider what has been accomplished in Poland: 
in a single year they have established a free trade union. 
Solidarity, which has creative political overtones; they 
have established a Peasants’ Union, another historic first 
for any state-capitalist country calling itself 'Communist; 
and now they have carried on not only a printers’ strike 
but are demanding access to all mass media — including 
TV and radio. 

The establishment of Solidarity had its political pre- 
cedent many years before, in the establishment of KOR, 
a small group of workers and intellectuals, who certainly 
had visions not only of a free trade union but of a work- 
ers’ state. Among its leaders from the start were Kuron 
and Modzelewski, who, in the early 1960s, penned an 
‘‘Open Letter to the Party” in which they declared Po- 
land to be a copitalist state. 

What is of concern for 1981 is a comparison of 1844 
and 1981 as they concern not only Poland and Solidarity, 
but Marxist-Humanist perspectives which are spelled out 
in Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution . . . That is why this Perspec- 
tives Report, instead of beginning as usual with the ob- 
jective situation, has started in an “upside down” way. 
It is from the new final chapter of the book that we have 
the title for this Report: “The Trail in the 1980s for 
Transforming Reality.” We want to deal with it as it 
is in fact and as new moments for it were discovered by 
Marx in the last decade of his life. 
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A half million gathered in Washington for Solidarity Day in opposition to Reagan. 

Blacks, women, other movements join 

Solidarity Day: the depth and breadth of labor 


Detroit, Mich — You could feel the electricity 
in the air Friday night as we boarded a UAW 
bus to go to Washington, D.C. for Solidarity Day, 
Sept. 19. That excitement grew as we travelled 
through the night meeting other busloads of 
workers at each stop from all parts of the mid- 
west, north and south. 

We were coming to present our own demands and 
to oppose Reagan’s cut-back take-back, “let them eat 
catch-up,” militaristic, anti-human policies. AFSCME 
workers chanted “All fired up — can’t take no more!” 
as they took their place, with the biggest delegation, at 
the head of the march to the rally site. 

Official estimates may have put our numbers at a 
quarter of a million, but everyone there will tell you 
there were many more — perhaps up to half a million. 
The march up Constitution Ave. never really ended, 
since workers were still arriving even after the speakers 
had begun talking. 

BLACK PARTICIPATION 

The last big demonstration in Washington I took 
part in was against Nixon in 1970, and then it was 
thousands of young white students. What struck me 
so forcefully on Solidarity Day, 1981, was the partici- 
pation of Black people. Black workers came in numbers 


above their percentage in American labor. You knew 
something new was happening to see Black and white 
workers marching together in almost every single labor 
delegation. 

There were also contingents from organizations like 
SCLC, but especially from the NAACP, especially from 
the South, and especially Black youth. Two young Black 
women came with the Pender County, N.C. NAACP, 
and one wore a placard that read: “Give me liberty or 
give me death.” She said she had come because Reagan 
was eliminating what Blacks had won in the Civil 
Rights Movement, under the old racist cover of “states’ 
rights.” The only alternatives she saw were liberty or 
death. Many Black workers chose to put an NAACP 
visor over their union caps, and to march with the 
NAACP contingent. 

You also felt women’s liberation very powerfully — 
and it wasn’t only because at least a third, and maybe 
up to a half of the participants were women. Women’s 
liberation was the large number of women workers, 
teachers, hospital workers, clerical workers, and many 
others. It was the smaller groups of women in dele- 
gations like the carpenter and electrical workers, de- 
manding that affirmative action be saved. It was the 
NOW delegation marching near the front, demanding 
“ERA -Now!”, and. being cheered as they came by. It 
(Continued on Page 5) 


Starting out “upside down” does not mean we will 
leave out of sight the Armageddon that Reaggn-Haig- 
Weinberger-Kirkpatrick are getting ready to unleash. 
Who would have thought that Haig could possibly have 
been pictured as “soft” on so-called Communism? But 
Weinberger has succeeded in doing exactly that. With 
such Hot War rhetoric in a Cold War situation, it may 
seem that we are on Cloud Nine to try to get our heads 
straight first with theory in such “abstract” realms as a 
book, rooted as it is in what Marx elaborated in the 
last years of his life — but it is, in truth, that ground, 
that theoretical ground that was established, which will 
disclose a revolutionary trail to the 1981-82 Perspectives. 

The first of the three moments of Marx’s last decade 
was the French edition of Capital, in which he expanded 
those magnificent sections on the concentration and cen- 
tralization of capital. To us, it had become the ground 
for a theory of state-capitalism. In concrete terms it 
meant that, far from accepting the Hitler-Stalin pact as 
any act of a “degenerated workers’ state,” we were fight- 
ing both against Russia and against Nazi Germany as 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


WOMAN AS REASON 


Feminists Against Militarism conference 


Dear Sisters, 

On Sept. 12-13, ten women from the Chicago and 
Detroit Women’s Liberation-News and Letters Commit- 
tees participated in the Feminists Against Militarism 
Conference held near Kalamazoo, Mich. 

This conference, which had such poor publicity that 
the organizers thought we would get no more than 110 
women, brought together over 200 women from the mid- 
west, many from the Chicago and Detroit areas, but 
some from as far away as Kansas City. There were 
several distinct groups at the conference, including the 
Maoist/Stalinist Left, separatists, independent women’s 
liberationists, and Women’s Liberation-News and Letters. 

It was exciting going to this conference the week 
after our national WL-N&L meeting and the News and 
Letters Committees Plenum, as it was our first oppor- 
tunity to ground our activity in both that experience 
and in our preliminary study of Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
new book, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. 

Whether it was a workshop, {denary or individual 
discussion, WL-N&L was force and reason at this con- 
ference. The most direct connection was our workshop, 
“Feminism, Anti-Militarism, and Revolution: In Rosa 
Luxemburg’s Day and in Ours.” 

One element that came out at our workshop and 
throughout the conference was that women were feeling 
desperate in the face of Reaganism and the threat of 
nuclear war or nuclear power accidents. As one woman 
said, “The problems seem so immense, nothing will be 
solved overnight.” What impressed me about this work- 
shop was that we ended up discussing what is freedom 
— in other words, what are we fighting for. 

Another example came from Jane Kennedy, who 
had been part of an anti-Vietnam war group that de- 
stroyed draft files. For this she spent something like 
five years in prison. In one workshop, she said we need 
to “not just stop a war or slow one down, but get at 
something more fundamental.” But she ended by saying, 
“maybe what’s going to happen is that we will just blow 
ourselves up.” 

It was that feeling that made women almost frantic 
to unite. What I spoke of throughout the conference was 
that we can always unite on activity. But this is the 
beginning of an international movement. Don’t we want 
to define it? 

Why does an anti-militarist conference have speak- 
ers and workshop leaders who are for Russian or Chinese 
militarism? Why does a feminist conference have to 
have a debate on “who is the real enemy, men or U.S. 
imperialism,” when we would never pose that kind of 
dichotomy? Your enemy is whoever has his foot on your 
neck. And doesn’t our very new name — Feminists 
Against Militarism — mean that when we fight for 
women’s liberation, we extend that to fighting to end 
militarism? We need to address all questions, both how 
to unite to overthrow, but more importantly, what are 
we fighting to create? 

I don’t know whether it was our work at the con- 
ference itself or in helping to plan it that caused the 
reorganization of the Sunday agenda, but on Saturday 
night, groups of women demanded that the conference 
steering committee meet. Over 50 women attended that 
meeting, complaining that people’s real politics were 
not being expressed. Thus they demanded and won an 
expanded plenary for Sunday, where all were encouraged 
to speak, but limited to three minutes. 


Stop Family Protection BiU! 

Dear Sisters, 

What discussions have you been having with 
other women and men about the Moral Majority’s 
“Family Protection Bill?” (See N&L July ’81.) Have 
any organizations been formed where you live to 
publicize and oppose it? Here in Detroit we formed 
a “Coalition, to Stop the Family Protection Act” 
and held a demonstration on Aug. 26. 

Neda Azad, an Iranian feminist, and Diane Lee, 
a Black feminist from Women’s Liberation-News 
and Letters Committees, spoke. We received good 
media coverage, with the local news radio station 
airing news briefs about the demonstration and 
about the Bill for two full days. And the leaflet 
we had distributed here brought in responses not 
only from Michigan, but from Wisconsin, New York, 
and Alaska! 

Please write us about what you are doing, or 
if you would like more information about the Bill 
or a copy of opr leaflet. THIS BILL — IN ANY 
FORM— MUST BE STOPPED! 

— Women’? , Libei; a,tion ; -Np^s and Letters, Detroit. 


To me, this was a real turning point, because de- 
spite the almost frantic feeling of wanting to unite, 
women were refusing to be manipulated and mislead 
and were demanding to see what they might be uniting 
with. It made me think of the beginnings of the Women’s 
Liberation Movement, and what it meant to really break 
from the Left, to question not only their male chauvin- 
ism, but their narrow concept of what is revolutionary 
change. 

Now, at the beginning of a new stage of that move- 
ment — Feminists Against Militarism — is the time to 
break with any narrow idea of revolution, and start on 
new ground. 


— Terry Moon 



Women carry banner of “March For Peace 1981” 
through the streets of Paris, Aug. 6, on the final leg 
of a summer anti-nuke march that began in Copen- 
hagen, Denmark. 

* * * 

In Greenock, Scotland, 250 workers, mostly young women, 
won a victory last month against Vanity Fair Corp., the 
owner of Lee Jeans. The workers had occupied their fac- 
tory on Feb. 5 after the company announced it would be 
laying them off and moving operations to Ireland. The 
women received widespread support from workers in 
Britain who held benefits, including a showing of the 
movie “Norma Rae,” linking organizing against inhuman 
working conditions in U.S. textile mills (Vanity Fair 
owns mills in Alabama) with their own militant struggle. 

$ * * 

Dessie Woods was released from prison on July 9 after a 
federal appeals court ruled there had been insufficient 
evidence to convict her of the armed robbery for which 
she has already served six years. Woods and Cherly Todd, 
both Black, had been hitchhiking in 1975 and were 
threatened by a white insurance salesman who was sub- 
sequently killed in a struggle over his own gun. A na- 
tional support movement has worked to free Dessie 
Woods and to fight the racist, sexist system of injustice 
known as the U.S. penal system. 

JS s s 

In New York City on Aug. 5, a large group of women 
tradesworkers (carpenters, laborers, bricklayers), women 
trying to enter the trades, and their supporters, marched 
in front of the Urban Development Corporation and the 
Office of Federal Contract Compliance Programs to de- 
mand jobs entitled to them under Affirmative Action 
guidelines. 

(From Womanews, New York City) 

* * * 

Over 700 women attended a Black Women’s Summit 
Conference in Washington, D.C., the week of July 31. 
The conference was organized by 68 national Black 
women’s organizations, according to Representative Shir- 
ley Chisholm, “to call together the Black women of this 
country, pull together their collective knowledge, power 
and resources, and make their voices heard.” One focus 
of organizing will be for the extension of the 1965 Voting 
Rights Act, which is under attack by right-wing legis- 
lators. 

* $ * 

Feminism Lives is a new journal published by the Rad- 
ical Feminist Organizing Committee, who welcome in- 
quiries and will be glad to send you an introductory 
copy. Write to them at 109 EUerbee St., Durham, NC, 

S 277-04. i ’ A * » »- • i'.L ; 
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Azanian woman speaks 

Nonsikelelo Albertina Sisulu, former leader of 
the mass protest by Black women in South Africa 
against the passbooks, has just been released from 
a 17-year banning order. 

Ms. Sisulu was prominent in both the African 
National Congress (ANC) Women’s League and 
the Women’s Federation,. Her husband, Walter 
Sisulu, is former Secretary General of the ANC 
and is now serving a life sentence on Robben 
Island. Although they have been married for 37 
years, the Sisulus have only been together for a 
total of less than five years. Two of their four 
children are now in exile, while the youngest is 
being detained in an unknown prison under the 
South African Terrorism Act. 

Despite the banning orders and the inhuman 
restrictions on their lives, Albertina Sisulu has 
been so anxious to regain her political voice that 
she spoke only one week after the expiration of 
her ban, on the 25th anniversary of the mass pro- 
test by Black women against the passbooks. It was 
at this protest she stated: “It felt so good to be 
among people and to speak to the people. I spoke 
about the role of women.” Soon to be 70, Ms. 
Sisulu’s determination for the freedom movement 
in Soweto is unfaltering, even though she may be 
faced with another ban. Through her demand to 
let her voice be heard world attention is again 
focused on the struggle for freedom in South Africa. 

— Diane Lee 


Socialist feminism in Peru 

Editor's note: AUMUPER (Action for the Libera- 
tion of the Peruvian Woman ) is a group of socialist 
feminist women fighting sexism and capitalism in Peru. * 
They hone published many documents and translations 
on women’s liberation in general, and the struggle of 
Peruvian women in particular. Here we print excerpts 
from their statement, “Towards a Socialist. Feminism’’ 
(“Hada un Feminismo Socialista”). Look for more di- 
alogue with our sisters from the land of Flora Tristan 
in upcoming issues of N&L. 

ALIMUPER defines itself as a feminist socialist 
movement — antipartriarchal and anticapitalist — reaping 
the most valid watersheds of historical materialism to 
comprehend the economic oppression of women, and 
beginning here, to develop its own theory . . . 

Inasmuch as ALIMUPER defines itself as anti-cap- 
italist, it raises at the same time an antipatriarchal 
banner, because it considers the struggle to be on two 
fronts: the economic and the cultural ... I 

ALIMUPER defines itself as an autonomous group, 
recognizing that women are an oppressed social sector 
with specific forms of oppression ... I 

Because we begin with EVERYTHING PRIVATE 
IS PPLITICAL: 

• We fight against the patriarchal capitalist system 
which values men over women. 

• We fight against the division of labor by sex, 
and the awarding of differentiated roles for men and 
women. 

• We fight for cohtrol and decision over our body. 

• We fight for the transformation of the institu- 
tions of State-Family-Church ... , 

• We fight for the participation and decision of jj 

women in the course of society ... , 

• We fight against all appearances of sexism ... j 

• We fight to gain, our autonomy as individual I 
human beings ... 

Socialist feminism, rejecting all the patriarchal pre- 
capitalist, capitalist and “socialist” models based on 
violence, racism, war, imperialism, aggressiveness, 
hierarchic power, profits as the essence of success, 
competitive spirit, free enterprise efficiency, bureau- 
cratic collectivism, militarization of life and of people, 
and organized repression, is seeking a system of hu- 
manized life, where women and men together live in 
true equality, free from traditional sexist roles, so that j 
women find a new identity constructed autonomously, 
that replaces the inferred and mystified one of today 
which is based on “functionalism” of the female within 
masculine precepts. We can develop in this way our 
potentialities as feminine human beings ... In the - 
same such society, men also will be able to develop 
their possibilities, free of the burdens of patriarchy . . . 

ALIMUPER as a socialist feminist movement doesn’t 
try to be’ a messianic organization of the masses which 
would centralize the “correct line.” We want only to 
be an element that impels the awakening of conscious- 
ness, especially of the most oppressed of our sisters ^ 
so that through their own organizations, each sector 
may develop their methods of work and action around 
autonomy and creativity. 

ALJJWUPER, Jr. Quilca 431, Apartado 2211 
' * 7 •" 1 •' : "* ^ • "tMi'im ; PERU 
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Postal workers in opposition to new contract 


New York, N.Y. — This Post Office contract is so 
blatantly bad we know no one who is in favor of it. 
The mail ballot was a fix. Most of the negotiations were 
just a smokescreen. They never managed to achieve any 
better working conditions, better retirement, nothing. 
The money becomes the main issue and that is the 
smokescreen. 

How can our union officials allow that productivity 
clause iii the contract? The PO expects one person to 
do the job of two, as long as they can get away with it. 
For us this produ c t ivi ty clause is just more exploitation. 
For example, if there are a number of people out sick 
and there are two workers in the station, the supervisor 
will say to them, “Split the third route.” This is extra 
work added on in your eight hours. You don’t get 
overtime! You ^go to the union and they say, “Do it.” 

This contract has nothing about safety or having 
the PO treat you like a human being. We are exposed 
to asbestos, formaldehyde and all sorts of things. They 
* give us lectures every week on safety, but the condi- 
tions you work under throws it all out the window. 

If you are driving collections everything is on a 
b time schedule. You can’t check your jeep or drive like 
they tell you to— you have got to drive fast. There is 
no way you can keep up with the schedule. You start 
jumping lights. The pressure is tremendous. You’re in 
a kind of double compromise. If you should miss a 
f mailbox you can get suspended for two weeks. If you 
i come back late, you don’t get paid for that time. And 

v-v' .• . V t 

NY bosses harass immigrants 

New York, N.Y. — I used to work in an optical 
shop. 'A lot of people from Latin America — Domini- 
cans, Puerto Ricans, Peruvians, Colombians and Haitians 
— worked there. f 

. The conditions for aliens working in New York are 
very hard. Some of us have an alien card, but many don’t 
have it. The bosses take special advantage when they 
> employ people who are illegal aliens. They pay only the 
minimum wage. 

When you work in a factory awhile you are sup- 
posed to increase your wage. But after you are there 
several years and go up to -maybe $4.25 an hour, they 
try and have an excuse to get rid of_you. They put you 
but and employ someone starting at the minimum wage. 

Immigration authorities are always looking for il- 
legal immigrants. When they catch one or two or five 
in a factory and send them out of the country, then the 
bosses have the opportunity, to employ new people with- 
out a green card at minimum wage. 

It is a lie that the immigrant worker takes the job 
from a citizen, because no U.S. worker will work long 
for $3.50 an hour. It is lies from the state department 
j and from Congress when they say illegals take the jobs 
from Americans. 

There is harassment all the time, with the bosses 
looking for an excuse to kick you out of the factory. 
They look for a new rule every day — don’t wash up 
| 15 minutes before the bell rings. Anyone' who goes 

earlier than five minutes before the bell will be pun- 
ished — will be fired. 

We might earn $150 a week and yet have to pay the 
j union $12 a month, and if we don’t attend a union meet- 

I ing they take a $10 fine out of our pay. Twice a year, 

April and August, they take a half day’s pay out for the 
union. 

These conditions are getting worse — low wages for 
the immigrants and, in New York, the landlords every 
day raising the rent. Everything is getting high. The 
subway is now 75c. It is very difficult to make a living, 
the inflation is killing us. If things continue like this for 
» another five years, then the immigrants will have to go 
back to their countries, because we cannot afford this 
kind of life. 

— Latino worker 
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if you hit a box before the scheduled time you can 
get suspended. 

This is how the PO is run — intimidation, fear, 
blackmaiL If you step out of line you can get a seven 
day suspension. That’s the frameup — to give you such 
a ridiculous suspension that the union can get it cut 
down, and it makes it look like they have done some- 
thing for you. 

For women it is very bad in the PO. There is 
equality in the amount of work they expect from women 
and men, but inequality in behind the scenes treatment 
of women. Men make very explicit sexual advances, very 
snide remarks, and this includes management. 

® The PO does absolutely nothing to make your job 
more interesting, to make you feel more human, to give 
you a little more dignity. They keep you in a rigid 
strait jacket. Anyone who shows any kind of initiative 
or intelligence they want to stamp out. 

This is only a touch of the story. We would like 
to hear from other postal workers who agree with this 
story or would like . to bring out their experience. 
Write us c/o News & Letters. 

— The real postal workers 

The new inhuman Chrysler Corp. 

Detroit, Mich. — A worker who works at Chrysler 
Jefferson was talking about how many changes have been 
made in working conditions since Chrysler obtained the 
government loans and asked all workers to take a cut in 
pay. One thing the company does not want is for a worker 
to do any thinking, and at the pace of those automation 
machines you really do not have time to think, from the 
time you start to work until the whistle blows for lunch. 
And all you can think about then is how fast you can eat 
your food to be ready to start again. 

The company has the speed of the line so fast that 
workers do not have time to do any good work on their 
jobs. Many cars came off the line with parts missing be- 
cause they do not give a worker time to put it in place. 
When they are bought, they end -up going back to the 
factory two or three times. On the ’82 models going to 
the dealers, something like half of them have faulty 
brake lights. 

The metal that the company uses now is so thin that 
if you file it you will rub a hole through thd' metal. Or 
take the way customers will have to jack up these new 
cars to take off a wheel. It will have to be under the car, 
because the bumpers are of rubber. 

Every worker now works under a computer, and the 
computer says everything about your work. If you take 
a day off, the computer will say when you can come back 
to work and how much time you will be disciplined for 
missing a work day. The foreman and the superintendent 
do not have a word to say about it. 

One worker was off for one day, the first time in 
three years, and the computer gave him four more days 
off. Meanwhile another worker who was missing almost 
every week, ended up with only one day off. 

The workers have been discussing the way this com- 
puter is working and have asked the union leaders about 
it. All they will say is that that is the way the company’ 
operates it. There doesn’t seem to be much use asking 
the union. . [ 

—Chrysler Jefferson worker 

NY transit workers defy union 

New York, N.Y, — The Transit Authority fTA) is 
now threatening to take away our COLA with the phony 
issue of “productivity,” which John Lawe and his “clever” 
lawyer allowed the TA to put in the contract. How can 
you measure production when you’re not producing any- 
thing? We’re repairing, maintaining and running the 
system. The only productivity would be the number of 
passengers carried. 

We; had a union convention in San Francisco. It’s a 
big junket for union officials to fly out there, even 
though our international headquarters is right here. It’s 
like the AFL-CIO always going to Florida or someplace. 
This time a lot of dissidents, especially motormen, were 
elected as delegates from New York. 

Elections are in December for union officers in New 
York, and John Lawe is in trouble. He may not even run. 
One dissident Executive Board member was transferred 
and demoted to token agent and then kicked off the 
Board by John Lawe for opposing the last contract. He 
got a lawyer and wOn his case and now John Lawe is in 
contempt of court. 

If real dissidents would win control this time, I feel 
they should stay on the job and not work full-time for 
the bureaucracy. There’s no way a person can stay honest 
up there with that salary, those benefits and all that 
corruption. Look what happened to George MacDonald 
once he got up there. 

— Transit maintenance, 207th Street 



by John Marcotte 

The air traffic" controllers’ strike has been closely 
followed in my shop. A young Black friend, when he 
heard that the controllers’ union (PATCO) had sup- 
ported Reagan, Said, “They get what they deserve.” But 
then he added, “But now I’m with them anyway. I want 
to see them whip Reagan.” That is the mood in the 
shop. The point is not that the controllers make four 
times what we make. The point is this is the start of 
Reagan’s attack on all labor. 

Reagan’s treatment of these workers should serve 
as a lesson to any who voted for him thinking, “Reagan 
is against the poor and Blacks, but I don’t care, I’m 
white and skilled.” There’s a white worker I know who 
voted for Reagan, and he’s still defending him today. 
The Black worker next to him said, “Doesn’t he see that 
Reagan is against the poor?” So he asked him, did he 
consider himself poor or what? 

He answered, “I’m \ middle-class.” “You’re making 
$8,000 a year and you consider yourself middle-class? 
Just because your folks left you a house? Did you vote 
for Reagan just because you’re white and he’s white?” 
shot back the Black worker. - 

WHAT UNION NEXT? 

The Latin Americans in my shop say it’s a shame on 
the U.S. labor movement that the only help the con- 
trollers have received is from air controllers in other 
countries. It’s great to see that ir> ernational solidarity, 


From the airport picketers 

We demand a four day work week — a total of 
32 hours a week. You need the time off, there is 
so much pressure. We were “offered” a 36-hour 
work week with four extra hours at time-and-a-half, 
but we would be scheduled to work the extra four 
hours. This is just another way of saying a 40-hour 
week. Yet Drew Lewis says that “we don’t heed all 
these controllers” 

Wages are not our big issue' it is human rights. 
Because we are government employees, they try to 
tell us we have no human rights. When we walked 
out the FBI told a union rep in Battle Creek who 
is divorced that if she did not go back to work they 
would take custody of her child and throw her in 
jail. 

— Striking PATCO member, Detroit 


but what about basic labor solidarity here, that could 
end the strike in a few days by grounding all the planes? 
We ask ourselves at work, what about the mechanics, 
baggage handlers and clerks? They know their unions 
are next if Reagan can break the air controllers. All 
the talk from all the big-shot national union leaders 
doesn’t mean a thing as long as the planes are still 
flying. - 

But that may be changing. The fact that 200,000 
marched in New York’s first Labor Day parade in 13 
years was totally unexpected, and no coincidence. That 
the 4,000 PATCO strikers who marched there were 
cheered all the way, and that local support demonstra- 
tions have been held at airports from Houston to San 
Francisco to Boston, shows that rank-and-file labor is 
beginning to move nationally to oppose Reaganism. The 
San Jose local of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists sent a resolution to their president, William 
Winpinsinger, calling for shutting down ail major airports 
for "48 hours (they got no answer). This is beginning to 
happen all over the country. 

“US VS. REAGAN” 

In my shop we are so disgusted with our sell-out 
union leaders that we never support any meeting or 
activity the union holds. But this time it’s different. 
I’m amazed at how many bought bus tickets for the 
Sept. 19 Solidarity Day in Washington, D.C. The workers 
ignored that it was the union selling the tickets — they 
went because it’s us against Reagan, (See story, p. 1.) 

What Sept. 19 showed was the beginnings of a new 
U.S. labor movement. What forms it will take, what vision 
will guide it, what heights it will reach, the workers 
themselves will decide. And Marxist-Humanist philos- 
ophy, with its vision of a new class-less society, has an 
important part to play toward that eftd. ' 
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Perspectives: the 
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well as imperialist USA 

The second moment brings us close to the movement 
from practice. It is the 1875 elaboration by Marx of the 
Fetishism of Commodities, after the Paris Commune 
clarified the form of workers’ rule, as freely associated 
labor. 

The third — the totally new dement of those three 
new moments, which we have first discovered with the 
new book, is nothing short of the question of colonialism 
as not only characterizing “The So-Called Primitive 
Accumulation of Capital,” but rather appearing in the 
latest stage of industrialization — that which we now 
call imperialism 

Marie’s “new moments” that have created the open- 
ings for the 1980s were aQ unfolding when he was, at one 
and the same time, working out his Ethnological Note- 
books and, in the Russian edition of the Com m u n i s t 
Manifesto, projecting the possibility of revolution . in 
Russia ahead of the West. This Overview, then, is not all 
that “upside-down,” is it? 

AS THE RETROGRESSION is proceeding in the 
countary, with everything from union-busting to un- 
employment to cutting wages as well as cutting relief 
to the marrow of our bones, the Third World is likewise 
getting tile short end of the stick. There is an outright 
genocidal war in El Salvador, which U.S. imperialism is 
propping up. There is the one-minute shoot-out with 
Libya, which is by no means limited to the new macho 
image of the Reagan Administration with Libya being 
made the guinea pig for that image. That piracy on the 
high seas in the Mediterranean actually relates to both 
the Reagan Administration’s rejection of the agreement 
reached on the Law of the Sea, and to the whole strato- 
spheric militarization presently being carried out. 

' -The U.S. has no less than five new weapons-building 
programs: 1-Trident missile-launching submarines; 2-New , 
warheads for the land-based Minuteman III missiles; 3- 
New strategic and tactical nuclear bombs; 4-New long- 
range air-launched Cruise missiles; 5-The MX. 

For such life-destroying weapons, there seems to be 
no end of enough money. It keeps inspiring this Admin- 
istration to cut more and more money from the bare 
necessities of life for the masses in order to have no less 
than the mind-boggling sum of $1.5 trillion for nuclear 
weaponry during the next five years. That may be an 
impossible . sum for ordinary people to imagine — es- 
pecially those living below the poverty level, where 
Reagan is preparing to further strip food stamps, hot 
lunches for children, and social security — not to men- 
tion turning the clock backwards on affirmative action 
and anything else that could possibly be dreamed up by 
anti-woman racists like Jesse Helms and Strom Thur- 
mond. And, of course, they’re not planning to do any- 
thing to assuage world hunger. 

By most estimates, more than 500 million people 
suffer from serious malnutrition today. Half a billion in- 
dividuals are crippled by hunger, and one billion are 
below minimum nutrition. No less than 80 percent are 
women and children. Some 100,000 children every year 
become blind because of lack of Vitamin A. 

' The poorest nation in the world this year is Somalia, 
where more than a million refugees huddle in 33 camps. 
They are just as undernourished in India, Bangladesh, 
the Philippines, Cambodia, Pakistan, Indonesia. Worst of 
all is sub-Saharah Africa, where the food supply is so 
limited that fully 70 percent of the population is not 
getting enough to eat. Matching the African starvation 
are countries in Latin America such as Bolivia, Ecuador, 
the Dominican Republic and Haiti. And where Kirk- 
patrick holds that “authoritarianism is the lesser evil” — 
referring to El Salvador and Honduras — Jacobo Timer- 
man, the imprisoned Argentinian editor, puts it bluntly: 
“The ‘lesser evil’ in Latin America is fascism.” 
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A case of putting square pegs into round holes. 


What is new in today’s anti-nuke movement is that 
they have connected with the hungry of the world, the 
unemployed youth in their own countries especially. In 
a special feature on “European Youth in Ferment” 
(Christian Science Monitor, Sept 4, 1981), one activist 
in the CND, Jenny Edwards, is quoted as pointing out 
that world hunger is not limited to the Third World. 
Every country has a fourth world of the hungry within it, 
she points out . . . 

* * * 

U2S. IMPERIALISM HAS no peers when it comes to 
militarization. In spite of the fact that Reagan is trying 
to make it appear that he has to embark on this because 
Russia has won the race . . . Haig has not succeeded in 
getting what he claims: “consensus of strategic concern.” 
For example, Saudi Arabia, which talks a great deal 
against Russia, acts and also emphasizes in rhetoric that 
not Russia, but Israel, is the enemy. For that matter, 
Israel, which is the loudest against Russia .and keeps pro- 
claiming that loudly for America’s ears, is, in fact, after 
the Arab lands. Begin’s view of “Eretz Israel” is as deeply 
imperialistic as is Russia’s in East Europe, U.S.’s in Latin 
America, China’s in Tibet or over-reaching into Russia. 
And that is just contiguous lands. 

As for South Africa, nothing could be more chummy 
than the U.S.’s relationship with that apartheid country. 
Where the world knows SWAPO as an indigenous force, 
and knows South Africa as the enemy, Reagan is still 
trying to make Russia the enemy there. If any proof be 
needed that South Africa’s apartheid nature doesn’t stop 
at its own borders, the world has been witness to all its 
imperialist incursions into Angola, into Zimbabwe (where 
it has just gunned down Joe Gqabi, leader of the ANC, 
in his own house in Salisbury), Into independent Mo- 
zambique in hot pursuit of dissidents or just in support 
of its mercenary army, UNITA, which tries to usurp an 
independence movement. 

* * * 

AS AGAINST WHAT CAPITALISM, private or state, 
considers “One World” — how t0\ dominate it — the 
revolutionary dialogue between continents is expressing 
itself in freedom struggles. They are seen in South Africa, 
where the revolts have been ceaseless; and in England, 


where they were waged by the most exciting, elemental 
revolt of youth. Black and white. They are seen in El 
Salvador, where, despite the genocidal war and a Whole 
half century of military oppression propped by U.S. im- 
perialism, the Salvadoran masses are continuing their 
battles; and in West Germany, where the anti-American- 
ism as well as the struggle against their own government 
(despite the Berlin Wall of East Germany which they m 
hate as much) is expressing itself in a massive anti- 
nuclear movement. They are seen in Italy, where despite 
a vicious anti-abortion campaign waged by both the Gov- 
ernment and the Pope,, and despite the attempt on the 
Pope’s life which produced great sympathy for him, the 
Women’s Liberation Movement nevertheless won its 
struggle for abortion rights; and in Poland, where the 
most historic type of revolt from under Communist 
totalitarianism has continued to develop. 

The Revolutionary dialogue in each country has ac- 
tually become a dialogue leading to revolution across 
Western borders, as well as class solidarity which has 
proven its internationalism. ... It has inspired workers 4 
throughout the world. Indeed, many have moved from 
strikes to occupation of factories, and all the way to 
Scotland, they are wearing “Solidarity” shirts. But, again, 
the philosophic rudder of Marx’s Humanism is yet to be 
embraced by the organized working class, though it is 
certainly involved in massive struggles. 

Between Reagan’s genocidal war in El Salvador, 
union-busting in the U.S., racism everywhere — from 
favoring the so-called “reverse discrimination” cases to 
trying to remove the Civil Rights Voting Act — there 
would seem to be no doubt that all except the very 
privileged and bloated rich are on to his game and stand 
opposed. Unfortunately, that is not true. He has not only 
straight-armed Congress to pass his budget cuts, but even ^ 
the masses who do see his union-busting have not fully ■< 
caught the new stage involved in the PATCO strike. 

Here is a group of people who are certainly con- 
servative, certainly middle-class, certainly well-paid. They 
surely must rankle people who can’t conceive of earning 
$30,000 a year. Yet there they are — on strike, and mil- 
itantly so. They foreshadow a new militant force you 
would hardly expect to feel alienated; but they do. They 
represent the computerized field. A reactionary Admin- 
istration is bent on creating “labor productivity” by 
firing ever more people and working those computers 
with supervisors, a few strike-breakers willing to cross 
picket lines, and more and more machines. These strikers, 
too, were wearing Solidarity shirts. Whether they will 
also turn to a philosophy of revolution is another ques- 
tion, • . ! 

* * * ■ '•* ' : A 

CLEARLY, OUR RETURN TO the U.S. from the 
global journey continues to show the revolutionary di- 
alogue between continents, and makes it all the more 
clear that -this richest, most militarized nuclear Titan, out 
for domination over the whole world, is goading the 
other statencapitalist nuclear giant, Russia, which is out 
for the same goal of world domination, toward the ulti- 
mate confrontation. It is this absolute evil which must 
be confronted by a totally opposite absolute — the freely 
associated forces of revolutionary humanity hungering 
for truly new human relations. 

■ The fundamental, theoretic ground for this confron- 

( Continued on Page 5) A 
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tation is found in the book, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. That is 
why I began this Perspectives Report in an “upside 
down” way, which would allow us to look simultaneously 
at revolts and philosophy as movement. 

Take Part One: “Rosa Luxemburg as Theoretician, 
as Activist, as Internationalist.” Luxemburg’s name may 
not be famous to the American masses, but today’s 
masses struggling against our militarized world will find 
an affini ty with Luxemburg in her historic period of 
1905 to 1919. The affinity is not only to her anti-militarist 
revolutionary activities, but to her concern with form of 
organization — a preoccupation of our day which per* 
meates the Women’s Liberation Movement especially. 

Cr take Part Two: “The Women’s Liberation Move- 
ment as Revolutionary Force and Reason,” and the way 
in which the Black dimension is presented there. In a 
single year, 1831, we see for the first time anywhere, as 
a unit, both Maria Stewart and Nat Turner, or consider 
the way the 1848 Revolution and Margaret Fuller are 
combined. Or go all the' way to Marx’s last writing in 
1880' where we discover both the Iroquois and women in 
general knowing how to “knock off the horns” of male 
chauvinists; and then see the Igbo women’s affinity to 
that kind of “Women’s War” as they were fighting Brit- 
ish imperialism in 1929. We learn that it is not only 
what you are against, but what you are for that deter- 
mines the struggles. 

To complete the unfinished task for 1981, we turn to 
Part Three: “Karl Marx — From a Critic of Hegel to 
Author of Capital and Theorist of Permanent Revolu- 
tion.” Every single chapter shows that thought-diver 
called Karl Marx so constantly recreating the revolution- 
ary dialectic in his most original Historical Materialism 
that it could illuminate everything from the ancient 
Greek philosopher, Epicurus, who was his subject way 
back in 1841, to John Brown, who heralded the Civil 
War in the U.S.; and from the Paris Commune to the 
Ethnological Notebooks — and, after illuminating all 
this, still leave us a trail for the 1980s. 

* * * 

We are on the threshold of the jubilee year of Marx’s 
death, and it is high time to draw a balance sheet of his 
heirs so that we can measure the needs of this age and, 
once and for all, meet the totality of the world crises 
with the totality of Marx’s philosophy of revolution in 
order to complete the transformation of reality. It is this 
which imparts a special urgency to the classes we are 
proposing* in Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution. The urgency arises 
from the actual activities involved in our work this year 
— whether that be in anti-draft, anti-nuclear, anti- 
militarist movements; or in the Women’s Liberation 
Movement as it fights the so-called “Family Protection” 
Act; or with Labor struggling against unemployment 
and recession. 

We will be trying to catch the historic link to Marx’s 
Marxism by seeing Marx’s “new moments” in the 1880s 
as a trail to the 1980s. We will be elaborating our own 
history, whether we concentrate on the 25 years of News 
and Letters Committees or the 40 years since the de- 
velopment of the theory of state-capitalism. From the 
very beginning that was never separated from the new 
forces of revolution of our age — beginning with the 
Black dimension and extending to youth and to women’s 
liberation while never departing from rank-and-file labor. 

This is the year — on the threshold of the 100th an- 
niversary of Marx’s death — which will give us both 
the new book and new editions of Marxism and Freedom 
and Philosophy and Revolution. That surely creates new 
openings for organizational growth. 


*A series of eight classes on 

RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA'S 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation 
and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
beginning in Detroit on 

Sunday, Oct. 11, 3 p.m. 

News & Letters Library 
2832 E. Grand Blvd. 

for full brochure call 813-8969 

For classes in Los Angeles, Chicago, San Francisco 
and NeW- York, write to address listed: in direc- 
tory, page 3. 
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Solidarity Day: the depth and breadth of tabor 


(Continued from Page 1) 

was the older women who came to protest Reagan’s 
callous move last week to cut social security. It was 
the speakers who made a link between, the women’s 
movement and labor, not only Eleanor Smeal from NOW, 
but also Steve Dwyer from PATCO. NOW’s placards 
for the ERA were carried by almost every union group 
by women and by men. 

THE DIVERSITY OF LABOR 

More than even the sheer number of workers who 
came, what constantly amazed me was the breadth and 
depth of labor’s ranks who came. There were tremen- 
dous contingents from unions like the public employees, 
machinists, auto workers, teachers, as well as steel- 
workers, miners, hospital workers, carpenters, communi- 
cations workers, painters, electrical workers, and many, 
many more. 

But there were also smaller groups, like the FLOC 
delegation of farm workers who came early in the 
morning from Ohio, to protest Reagan and let other 
workers know about their strikes in the tomato fields 
(see story, p. 9). A group of Hispanic teachers came 
to say “no” to Reagan’s racism, and “yes” to continued 
bilingual education. There were also groups numbering 
only in the dozens, like artists’ and doctors’ unions, 
and even a group of congressional research assistants! 

I spoke with one older Black woman who had come 
with a small group of laundry and dye house workers 
in Atlanta. She caught the mood of so many different 
sectors of labor gathering together when she said that 
Reagan’s policies, from higher food prices and lower 
wages, to strangling food stamps and social security, 
were killing everyone. 

The rally speakers represented labor, the Black 
movement and civil rights, and women. Not a single 
politician dared show his or her face. Some Michigan 
representatives sent their aides around when we were 
eating breakfast to invite us to an afternoon reception* 
but no one I talked with had the slightest interest in 
going. 

OTHER MOVEMENTS PRESENT 

Many other movements were represented on Soli- 
darity Day, from anti-nuke to gay rights, and I don’t 
know of any groups, including the Left, who were 
actually excluded from the march. But what I think 
made this Solidarity Day, 1981, so new was that so 
many issues, demands, and questions were raised, and 
that every one was raised by labor. 

You saw that when hospital workers asked, “Com- 
munity health for the good of all — are nuclear weap- 
ons?”, and when Pennsylvania AFSCME members signs 
said “Keep TMI shut down.” Many workers in many 
different unions carried signs against U.S. intervention 
in El Salvador, and for .the strengthening of worker 
health and safety programs at home. And there were 
quite a few white workers carrying placards demand- 
ing the extension of the 1965 Civil Rights Voting Act. 

The AFL-CIO may have facilitated workers’ par- 
ticipation in Solidarity Day, but I know it was even 
greater than they had counted on. For many, this was 
the first time they had come to a mass protest. But 
even more than the intense hatred of Reagan’s Ad- 
ministration was the desire to totally change our lives. 


To me, that was the genuine new feeling of solidarity 
that brought us together. 

— Mary Holmes 

• 

Washington, D.C. — “Seeing all of us together. Black, 
white, Hispanic, realizing that we are in the same boat 
and doing something about it, was a good feeBng,’? 
said a Black worker from my shop in District 65, UAW. 
A lot of us went down on our union’s buses to march 
in Washington on Solidarity Day. A Latino worker felt 
it was good that “Reagan sees that we are imitating 
Poland’s Solidarity union.” 

It certainly was a tremendous feeling to be there. 
It was significant that the Committee in Solidarity 
with the People of El Salvador (CSPES) was cheered 
and applauded all the way with their chant of “Money 
for Jobs not for War, U.S. Out of El Salvador.” 

It was youth with anti-nuclear signs. It was an 
elderly Black woman who looked like a veteran of many 
civil rights marches — the sign in her lapel naming the 
small town in Georgia where she had come up from. 

I asked a South American fellow worker if he 
thought that this march could be the start of a new 
labor movement in this country. He thought a bit and 
said, “Well maybe. I think that the thing that got to 
people was the way Reagan fired those 12,000 air con- 
trollers. They have families and he doesn’t give a damn. 
That was an open attack against the working class, all 
of us.” 

The speaker from the air controllers union. PATCO. 
caught some of the development that the strikers, and 
other workers who may have voted for Reagan, have 
been going through. He spoke not only of his right to 
strike but expressed his bitterness at a government 
which wants to do away with anti-discrimination laws, 
with the right of a woman to abortion, with school 
lunches, and asked how you can have a strong defense 
of the country when people are starving at home. 

Eleanor Smeal, President of NOW, did make a very 
good point when she said, “It is no coincidence that 
the ‘right to work’ states are also the states that refuse 
to pass the ERA. They are calling for a cheap labor 
pool with their call for states’ rights.” 

And yet not a single sneaker on the platform dared 
mention El Salvador — probablv because AFL-CIO 
President Lane Kirkland is a good friend of Salvadoran 
President Duarte. What about tbe 1,000 Salvadoran 
trade unionists who have been murdered for trying to 
organize unions? What about the whole role of the 
AFL-CIO with the CIA in Latin America in destroying 
militant unions and setting up business unions in their 
place? 

And what about the attitude of our own union 
leaders to the rank-and-file that had a lot of my shop 
mates swearing that they would never support anything 
the union does again? Our union sold more tickets than 
they had buses for. So a good 50 workers were left 
behind. One of them told me, “The attitude of our 
organizers and shop stewards was ‘to hell with the 
members’. They jumped on the first i bus and every 
member was left to fend for themselves.” 

— John Marcotte 
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1963 MARCH ON WASHINGTON 

This 1981 March on Washington brought to mind 
the huge 1963 March on Washington during the height 
of the Civil Rights Movement. A big difference in 1963 
was that the rank-and-file were then pushing the leaders 
and the leaders were responding to them. 

Naturally in 1963 some of the labor leaders tried 
to control the march. There was nearly a blowup by 
the late Walter Reuther and a priest from New York 
over what John Lewis of SNCC planned to say. Lewis 
had a very militant speech on what was needed, espe- 
cially to have a march through the South like Sherman 
had marched through Georgia during the Civil War. 

Reuther and some of the labor leaders were saying 
that we have Kennedy, a Democrat, in the White House 
and we should not attack him. But Kennedy was not 
supporting the March, was not there, and only met 
with a few leaders in private after the march. 

Today it is different. We have a Republican in the 
White House, and so the labor leaders don't care what 
you say about him. This march is different than 1963 
in that today’s was more a labor march. Some said 
there were more than 500,000 present. There were Black 
and white, and many Blacks who had never had the 
chance to be in any union. 

There were even workers who admitted voting for 
Reagan, but were sorry today that they had done so. 
Some could not believe how quickly Reagan wants to 
change everything that the federal government has been 
enforcing. Now. it issupposed to be up .to the states. 
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Delegations were there from many in the Black move- 
ment — SCLC, NAACP, and many independent groups. 

No politician was allowed to speak to the workers 
at the Washington March. I heard that former vice- 
president Mondale tried to talk to a rally the same 
day in San Francisco and was booed. 

REAGAN GOT A MESSAGE 

People were saying that the PATCO speaker, not 
their president but the man who had been jailed, gave 
the best speech. We know that they make a great deal 
of money and that as a union they had supported Rea- 
gan. But when we are all in the same boat, it causes 
us to begin thinking the same way, and people begin 
to change their thinking. There seemed to be more 
support for women’s rights also. 

The march was called by labor, but there was 
almost every progressive element of our society present 
to take part and to raise their voice against Reagan 
policies. Union members were joined by civil rights and 
women’s rights activitists, environmentalists, as well 
as those who wanted to protest altered federal policies 
on unemployment, aid to the aged and to the disadvan- 
taged. 

It was said that Reagan was at Camp David and 
ignored the marchers. But he got the message. As one 
worker said, “while some people are starving to death 
no one can tell me he did not get the message.” He 
might try to ignore it. But something must be done to 
stop Reagan and his mad rush to take away everything 
.that , t pqaple s havft. Jpught for and gained -.QW a. long 

.period of- struggling. - — — » 
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SOLIDARITY DAY: MANY VOICES OF LABOR REVOLT 


Over ten thousand women, workers, 
youth and minorities converged on Mac- 
Arthur Park on Sept. 19 in a Los 
Angeles “Solidarity Day” against Rea- 
ganism. The rally here was one of the 
most multi-dimensional and massive to 
be held in our city in years. In addition 
to several hundred members of PATCO, 
the striking air controllers union, being 
present, busloads of workers from the 
machinists union, the service employees, 
teachers and longshoremen poured into 
the rally. 


The protest in MacArthur Park was 
preceded by a rally of El Salvadoran 
revolutionaries, anti-draft activists, and 
women’s liberationists who marched to 
the main rally to show their solidarity 
for the struggle against Reagan. Korean, 
Taiwanese and Latin American organi- 
zations also participated in the march. 


“I’ve never seen a rally with so many 
groups, so many different races, all to- 


gether in one place,” one worker said. 
It gives you hope that more demonstra- 
tions like this can spell the beginning 
of the end of Reaganism. 

Demonstrators 
Los Angeles 


When I came back to Detroit after 
Solidarity Day, I was really angry at the 
way the newspaper reports had under- 
estimated the number of people who 
came. I had gotten up on the steps of 
the National Museum, and when you 
looked out, people covered the entire 
area. It was good to see so many differ- 
ent people protesting, because I had 
gotten a little afraid that people were 
just going to hide for four years until 
elections. But so many there had en- 
dorsed Reagan — obviously he hasn’t 
lived up to their expectations. 


I thought it was also good that other 
groups and policies mixed in with labor, 
and that everyone got together. Since 
Reagan has been in office, it is clear that 
he really wants to eliminate everything, 
especially what is important for labor. 
It had really gotten my morale semi- 
negative, but Solidarity Day energized 


High school student 
Detroit 


Ten thousand union members and 
their supporters jammed into a small 
square near San Francisco’s waterfront 
— the same spot where the 1934 General 
Strike began — to celebrate Solidarity 
Day. The rally was organized by the 
Northern California Council of Trade 
Unions, the International Longshore- 
men’s Union, the Teamsters, the NAACP, 
NOW, United Latin American Citizens 
and many others. 


John Henning, the head of the state 
AFL-CIO, set the tone of the rally by 
comparing the protest to “the great 
civil rights movement of the 1960s when 
Blacks organized to fight for their lib- 
erty.” Speakers from PATCO were 
cheered but politicians like Walter Mon- 
dale and Mayor Diane Feinstein were 
booed, Feinstein because of her obvious 
anti-union policies in San Francisco. 


Proud to be there 
San Francisco 


We have been working under new 
conditions this yeaf at GM South Gate. 
We have robots setting the speed we’re 
going to work by. We have the first 
generation of robots; they’re still an- 
chored to the deck. Workers right away 
watched the robots and saw what they 
were supposed to do themselves. But at 
first they couldn’t understand why the 
robots were anchored. Then they came 
up with the idea that the company had 
to anchor them to the deck, because if 
they let them go home like they do 
workers, the robots wouldn’t come back. 


Reforming the Social Security system 
is no mystery to workers in my shop. 
They say: 

Lower the retirement age to 55, so you 
still have a few years to enjoy your 
retirement. By 65, factory work has you 
all broken and used up — if it lets you 
live that long. 

-Raise the benefits to something you 
can live on. 
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The money is there. Take it from the 
military spending. 

Factory worker 
’ New York 


In Poland, people are already beating 
up police. This is in a system that can- 
not allow independent street demonstra- 
tions. The Russians will move as soon 
as they figure out how. In 1956 they 
waited for a distraction like Suez to 
crush the Hungarian Revolution. I re- 
member. I was there. Today maybe 
they’ll wait for Sadat to invade Libya 
or something. The Russians are like 
chess players, waiting for the right time 
to move. 


We sure could use something like Po- 
land over here. I just read in U.S. News 
& World Report that in the U.S. today, 
“unions are on the run.” The New York 
Labor Day march was big but organized 
too much from the top. I didn’t go. 
Workers going to these marches are gen- 
erally people very close to the leader- 
ship, like in the Transit Workers Union. 


Machinist 
New York 


It was a beautiful feeling to go on 
the 100,000-plus strong New York Labor 
Day march with my daughter. It was 
definitely anti-Reagan and anti-Koch 
throughout. There were a lot of Blacks, 
Hispanics and Asians, but also a huge 
percentage of young and old white work- 
ers, maybe even a majority. There were 
a lot of skilled workers, especially from 
the building trades. Many brought their 
whole families. It was great to see them 
all together, with many more than any- 
one expected. 


Labor feels really put up against the 
wall by Reagan. PATCO for example 
supported Reagan. Now they feel totally 
sold out by him. Young PATCO march- 
ers gave a militant tone to the whole 
thing. Their spirit reminded me of 
Blacks in the 1960’s. It was a great day 
for labor. 

Teacher 
New York City 


RACE, CLASS 
►I AND WORLD 


DIMENSIONS 
OF FEMINISM 


I attended a conference of “Femin- 
ists Against Militarism” last week. Even 
though most of the women were white 
and middle-class, I was very excited 
about the idea that women were coming 
out against Reagan’s military budget. 
But what displeased me about the con- 
ference started at the Plenary session, 
where immediately they began to apol- 
ogize for not having more Black and 
Third World women there. This happens 
at every conference I go to. 

Then they had a workshop on “Rac- 
ism and Classism,” and more of this 
question came out. I told them that the 
only way that the gap between Black 
and white women can be closed is by 
ending “business as usual.” You can’t 
wait until there is a conference, and 
then read down the list of speakers, say 
“our conference needs some color,” and 
then try to call Black and Third World 


work of the conference participants 
year-round. Our struggle as Black wom- 
en isn’t a last-minute decision, but a 
continuous, everyday fight to change 
this racist, sexist society. 

Black feminist" 
Detroit 


I think you should know that at the 
Feminists Against Militarism Confer- 
ence, we passed the following resolution, 
and sent it to Tatyana Mamonova, the 
exiled Russian feminist, at the “Mouve- 
ment de Resistance Internationale des 
Femmes a la Guerre” in France: 

“Let it be resolved that this confer- 
ence . . . opposing militarism in all its 
forms and everywhere in the world, 
is sending this message of our solidarity 
to the Russian feminists in exile. We 
recognize that we face a world-wide 
stage of militarism. We recognize the 
bravery and reason of feminists oppos- 
ing militarism in Russia, China, all over 
the world as well as in the USA. We 
recognize that our fight against militar- 
ism in the U.S. is part of this worldwide 
movement.” 

Socialist-feminist 

Chicago 


DISRUPTING FORD'S MUSEUM 


Although the chants and signs of a 
handful of protesters injected a bit of 
reality into the scene at the dedication 
of the Gerald Ford Museum Sept. 17, 
most of the “other America” in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan was behind the scenes. 

Mingling behind the lines of observers 
were hundreds of junior high and high 
school kids. The Kent County schools 
closed for the day, and they had joined 
the throng to witness all that power 
seated on the speaker’s platform. 

“Are you going to register for the 
draft?” I asked many of them. 

“That’s a dumb question. Of course 
not,” was the strongest response, but 
the others were no different. 

Although the protesters disrupted 
Reagan’s lecture briefly, the student 
youth may well disrupt Reagan’s mili- 
tarist program. 

Museum protester 
Michigan 


'POPULAR FRONTISM' AND 
U.S. BLACK REVOLT 


GM worker 
South Gate, CUGforhia’ 


The struggles of minority women have 
to 'be an 'integral part of the lives arid 


I am worried about the dangers of 
Popular Frontism. It seems like nothing 
but various organizations uniting to try 
and get a piece of the pie. If you look 
at what took place at the First National 
Congress of the National Black Inde- 
pendent Political Party (NBIPP) in 
Chicago Aug. 21-23, you can see the pit- 
falls along this road. Discussion in the 
workshops was greatly curtailed, for 
example, because the emphasis was to 
work on a few ideas, so that when the 
congress convened, the workshop could 
say that it had “accomplished” some- 
thing. 

There was also a fear of “contamina- 
tion” of Marxist ideas. It was agreed 
that no individual who has membership 
in a multi-racial organization, whether 
of any Left group, can assume a position 
of leadership in NBIPP. In addition, 
only those individuals who can show past 
involvement in civil rights and knowl- 
edge of Black history can be voted into 
leadership. 

You wind up with the same old clique. 
You wind up with the same old attitude 
that the masses of Black people are 
“ignorant,” that they are the “foot- 
soldiers.” 

NBIPP Congress participant 
— • • Chicago 


OUR READERS WRITE 
ON HEGEL, ON FEMINISM . . . 

Please send me two of your publica- 
tions — Outline of Marx’s Capital and 
Dialectics of Liberation. Raya Dunayevs- 
kaya’s rediscovery of Hegel is, to me, 
very interesting. In my opinion Hegel 
has never been well understood by the 
Left in Australia. Thus you can under- 
stand that I have found her writings 
new and sometimes difficult. 

I am, at the moment, trying to grapple 
with some aspects of Hegel’s thoughts. 
In particular finding out that certain of 
his broad political concerns are of inter- 
est, as Raymond Plant points out in his 
book on Hegel. The concepts of the de- 
cline of the community in the modern 
world and the general fragmentation of 
modern culture — if connected to Marx’s 
thoughts — can, I feel, be of great use 
in understanding our world. 

New reader 
Victoria, Australia 


I came across, an ad for Philosophy 
and Revolution in a copy of another 
Dunayevskaya book, Marxism and. Free- 
dom. I am a 1960s political person, with 
a couple of degrees from the university 
here, and am very impressed with 
Dunayevskaya’s grasp of socialist history 
and theory. 

What’s going on in Madison? I have 
no inside information, but the women’s 
liberation movement is strong. It has 
obtained results on job-related issues 
like equal pay and working conditions, 
on stopping sexual harassment on the 
job and in the classroom, on ERA, on 
abortion, etc. There are two women’s 
newspapers: The Feminist Connection 
and Free For All, a “worker-owned so- 
cialist-feminist collective.” Originally be- 
gun by mostly university-educated, mid- 
dle-class white women, it has tried to 
bring in as partners — I’m not sure how 
successfully- — minority women and their 
issues, and women clerical and blue- 
collar workers and their issues . . . 

New subscriber 
Madison, Wisconsin 


... ON IRELAND, ON N&L 

Thanks for your pamphlet “Ireland: 
Revolution and Theory.” I learned a lot 
from it, and I’ve been active in the Irish 
liberation struggle for 10 years. It is not 
common knowledge what Marx’s role in 
the Fenian times was. No one talks 
about it today, not even the Left groups 
here or in Ireland. I can’t say I agree 
with everything in the pamphlet. You 
aren’t very fair to the IRA when you 
say that they led the movement astray 
in 1972, I think. Isn’t it more a question 
that no one knew where they were 
headed back then? I know I didn’t. It 
was all too new, and we had so little 
background. 

Irish liberation activist 
Bronx, N.Y. 


You asked what I thought of N&L. I 
like the content very much, especially 


the reports from foreign countries. In 
the regular media, the only foreign in- 
formation is military news. I also like 
the letters from people commenting on 
their own work environment. It is such 
a relief to know that there are people 
concerned about the way their work 
lives are being run for them, instead of 
by themselves. 

What I don’t like at all is the tone 
of the paper; the rhetoric seems to 
trivialize the contents. Since I’m sending 
you a check for a subscription, you can 
see which aspect I consider more im- 
portant. 

New friend 

California 


; 
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DEFEND DENNIS BRUTUS! 

All readers of N&L should know about 
the vicious attack against Dennis Brutus, 
Azanian poet in exile from apartheid 
South Africa, by the Reagan Administra- 
tion and its Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service (INS). Only a few days 
after Reagan took office, on Feb. 6, 1981, 
Prof. Brutus was ordered to leave the 
USA. His applications for a visa renewal 
have been denied. 

Dennis Brutus is not only a great poet. 
He is also a tireless fighter for Azanian 
liberation. He has organized interna- 
tional boycotts of South African sports 
teams, and led demonstrations against 
U.S. corporations’ investment in South 
Africa. Now at the same moment that 
the U.S. government brings in the in- 
famous Springboks rugby team, and 
shelters them with police and secrecy, 
they are determined to expel a scholar 
and freedom fighter. 

Don’t let them get away with it. Prof. 
Brutus is fighting the case. He needs 
your support. For more information, 
contact: 

Dennis Brutus Defense Committee 
39 S. LaSalle St„ Suite 825 
Chicago, IL 60603 


LATIN 

AMERICA'S 

REVOLUTIONS 


I have been here in Nicaragua about 
a year now, and soon I am going to re- 
turn to Europe and my studies. I spent 
the year working in the Ministry of 
Health, helping with popular health ed- 
ucation. There is a great campaign go- 
ing on in Nicaragua on this question. 
Here we work hard. Every day, Saturday 
and Sunday, day and night. No holidays, 
no vacations. The work is without seeing 
the end. But you can see the first results. 

I think the Revolution is going in a 
good direction. Socialism is coming 
“poco a poco.” But the question of wom- 
en is a very difficult one. I didn’t work 
in the women’s organization. But I think 
that the difference between our society 
and the society here is very large. Here 
you have to always see the problem 
in the context of the Revolution. If the 
Revolution is beaten, there will be no 
path for the women to liberation. 

Perhaps the economic problem has to 
be resolved first. And today, with the 
counter-revolution in private industry, 
in the haciendas, and in the civil service, 


there are great dangers. The life of the 
people hasn’t changed much in the eco- 
nomic aspects. But two years is a short 
time. We have won much equality, hu- 
man conditions of work for men and 
women and schools for all the children. 
The universities are full of students. 
Everybody likes to study now, and has 
the right to do this. Most of the people 
are reading and studying in the evening 
after work. We have kindergarten for 
the children whose mothers are working, 
and if you don’t have money, you don’t 
have to pay ... 

European feminist 
Managua, Nicaragua 

* * * 

A Dominican co-worker just came back 
from visiting his country. He reports, 
“The youth are anxious to go fight in 
El Salvador, to fight for the liberation 
of Latin America. But since they cannot 
leave the country they do what they 
can with support activities there. They 


have been showing films of the Salva- 
doran revolution to the peasants in the 
countryside.” 

Besides El Salvador, what people are 
discussing most in the Dominican Re- 
public are, he says, the coming presi- 
dential election and the recent discovery 
of oil. 

Metal shop worker 
Bronx, N.Y. 

• 

UNCOVERING CIA MURDER 

I want to appeal to you to support 
the Donald Freed Defense Fund. Donald 
Freed is the author of Death in Wash- 
ington: The Murder of Orlando Letelier. 
He is being sued for $90 million by a 
group of retired spies called the Associ- 
ation of Former Intelligence Officers, 
who raised a war chest to finance the 
“test case” against Freed. They plan 
that it will scare off other writers and 
critics of the CIA. 


In this case we are all under attack. 
The plaintiffs want to hide the docu- 
mented evidence that George Bush was 
one of those involved in the cover-up; 
that the leader of the assassination team 
was a covert agent of the CIA; that 
Alexander Haig plotted to murder Chil- 
ean General Rene Schneider. The de- 
fense needs your financial help. Make 
checks payable to: Donald Freed Defense 
Fund. Mail to: c/o Jean Anderson, 3760 
Cardiff Ave., Los Angeles, CA. 90034. 

Tony S. 

Santa Monica, Cal. 


Help end the division between 
mental and manual labor 

SUBSCRIBE TO AND 
WRITE FOR 
NEWS & LETTERS 


OUR NATIONAL MEETING: VIEWPOINTS FROM NEW FRIENDS 



What really impressed us about your 
national meeting was how much the or- 
ganization really is like what we read 
in N&L. All in one meeting you see 
stories about what is happening in the 
shops and women’s liberation, and dis- 
cuss questions like Marx’s concept of 
permanent revolution. That was com- 
pletely new to us — and exciting. 

Activist-observers 

Chicago 

* * * 

I am a musician, with a literary avoca- 
tion — I’ve been known to write musical 
plays. So I have a commitment to ex- 
perience, to the aesthetic, to creating 
new in art. Often this appears to be in 
conflict with the amount of time, effort, 
soul, involved in recreating society. 

Yet all my life I’ve found that I can’t 
create musically unless it is tied up with 
changing this society we live under that 
works against the development of our 
powers. We are striving to develop pow- 
ers based on the sensuous world. But 
society demands that even art be geared 
to what is marketable. In saying “no” 
to that, I am asking myself to live now 
on a human basis, asking myself for a 
commitment to revolution . . . 

I read Marx’s 1844 Essays, because I 
was inspired by Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
commentary. He challenges us in a 
poetic way to make nature into human 
nature. To begin to answer that chal- 
lenge I think it’s time to actively join 
the forces for freedom . . . 

Pianist-composer-poet 
New York City 


After the experience I had at the na- 
tional meeting of News and Letters Com- 
mittees, I’m looking forward very much 
to the classes this fall in Dunayevskaya’s 
new book, Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s 
Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution. The reason is that the meet- 
ing pulled me toward wanting to learn 
about Marx’s thoughts, as he figured 
them out himself, instead of as all those 
who followed him have interpreted them. 
I never understood before how much 
his theory of permanent revolution could 
mean for our world today . . . 

Middle Eastern friend 
in the USA 


N&L presents to me an honest repre- 
sentation of the world the way it really 
is. I mean both the horror of it, and 
what people are doing to be free. It’s 
a whole new language to learn in Marx- 
ist-Humanism. At the conference, I kept 
thinking about how I first read Indig- 
nant Heart. I felt at home with Charles 
Denby as a thinker. He expressed so 
much of what I had been thinking in 
all the battles I ran into challenging the 
system of the working world on my job 
in the restaurant. I haven’t won all 
those fights, but I feel that now I have 
a basis to keep up my activity . . . 

Working woman 
Michigan 

* * * 

I want to thank you for inviting me 
to this meeting. My own perspectives 
have been enhanced by what I have 


heard here. In the Perspectives Thesis 
by Raya Dunayevskaya I liked especially 
the relationship of capitalism and im- 
perialism to world hunger. I have con- 
tributed a little effort to the struggle 
against starvation in Africa/ Asia/Latin 
America. You see programs on TV about 
the horrible conditions, but in the Left, 
little is said. They are perhaps preoccu- 
pied with the political-social struggles 
in Europe. 

What also impressed me was the dia- 
logue you have had with non-European 
groups in England, especially with South 
African groups like the Black Conscious- 
ness Movement. From my own past ex- 
perience, I know the kind of attacks 
that their movement is facing from the 
Stalinists. In spite of the Communists’ 
profession that they aren’t racists, that 
they are internationalists, they have a 
tendency that whenever you come up 
with something they didn’t think about, 
they immediately put you down and give 
you a label. Stalinists don’t understand 
why Black Consciousness arose and its 
necessity in the political struggle. They 
simply call Black Consciousness “racist.” 

Marxist-Humanism is listening. You 
see their movement as the development 
of a revolutionary idea and people. I 
feel that your philosophy is truly rev- 
olutionary, and I look forward to success 
in spreading the philosophy of Marxist- 
Humanism . . . 

Veteran Black activist 
New York 


PUBLICATIONS 

□ American Civilization on Trial, Black Masses as 
Vanguard 

Statement of the National Editorial Board. 

Includes ''Black Caucuses in the Unions," 

by Charles Denby 75c per copy 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Working Women for Freedom 
By Angela Ter ratio, Marie Dignan and 

Mary Holmes . $1 per copy 

□ Workers Battle Automation 

Edited by Charles Denby SOc per copy 

□ New Essays 

On Hegel, Marx, Post-Mao China, Trotsky 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Frantz Fanon, Soweto and American Black 
Thought 

By Lou Turner and John Alan $1 per copy 

□ to Lucira Latina Para la Libertad y la Filosofia 
Marxista-Humanista de Liberacion 

$1 per copy 

□ Dialectics of Liberation 

Summaries of Hegel's works and Lenin's Philosophic 
Notebooks. 

By Raya Dunayevskaya $2 per copy 

□ Women as Reason and as Force of Revolution 

By. Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .50 per copy 


OF NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES 


□ The First General Strike in the U.S. 

By Terry Moon and Ron Brokmeyer $1 per copy 

□ The Political-Philosophic Letters of 
Raya Dunayevskaya 

Vol. I includes Portugal, Post-Mao China, Lebanon, 

Euro-communism $2 per copy 

Vol. II includes Iran, Latin America, What is 
Philosophy?, Permanent Revolution. . . . $1.50 per copy 

□ Theory and Practice 

First English translation of article by Rosa 

Luxemburg $2 per copy 

□ Outline of Marx's Capital — Vol. I 

By Raya Dunayevskaya ......... $2.50 per copy 

□ Revolutionary Feminism 

On history of International Women's Day, on the Paris 
Commune and Black Women. ..... 75c per copy 

D 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S. 

A History of Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 
By Raya Dunayevskaya . $1.50 per copy 

□ Today's Polish Fight For Freedom 

Bilingual pamphlet of writings from dissident 
movement $1 per copy 

□ Constitution of News & Letters Committees 

15c postage 


□ NEWS & LETTERS — 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual, 
published 10 times a year $2.50 per year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters — 

All issues from May 1963 to July 1970; and from 
Aug. 1970 to July 1977 plus unbound issues Aug. 1977 
to date $20 each vol. (postage included) 

• 

ALSO AVAILABLE FROM NEWS & LETTERS. 

□ Marxism and Freedom 
By Raya Dunayevskaya. 

Includes preface by Herbert Marcuse .... $6 per copy 

□ Philosophy and Revolution: 

From Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to Mao, 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.95 per copy 

□ Indignant Heart: A Black Worker's Journal 

By Charles Denby $4.$0 per copy 

MAIL ORDERS TO: (10 '* 1> 

News & Letters, 2832 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit, Mich. 4821 1 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. 

Please add 50c to each order for postage. 

Name , 

Address 


City . 


. State . 


Zip. 
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by Kevin A, Barry 


The French edition of Capital, 100 years after 


With every new capitalist crisis Marx’s greatest 
theoretical work. Capital, comes ever alive. This has 
been especially true in, recent years when the myriad 
world economic-political crises coincided both with the 
transcription of the last writings from Marx’s pen — 
The Ethnological Notebooks’ — and a new translation of 
Marx’s Capital.? Naturally this was supposed to have 
taken into consideration the authentic French translation 
which had been edited by Marx himself. Unfortunately, 
that is not true. It is quite shocking to realize that over 
100 years after the publication of the German and French 
editions of Capital, and after several different English 
translations, that we still do not have in English (or 
apparently in any other language) the complete text of 
Capital, Vol. I. 

L THE ENGELS EDITION 

Despite the claim of the newest English translation 
by Ben Fowkes to have restored philosophical language 
omitted by Engels (who supervised the first English 
translation in 1886), Fowkes in most respects follows 
Engels slavishly and acts as if the task was to restore 
“whole sentences omitted by Engels” for the English- 
speaking public by consulting not the French edition 
edited by Marx but Engels’ Fourth German Edition as 
rendered with a few additions in the East German edi- 
tion of Capital, Vol. I (Marx-Engels Werke, Vol. 23, 
1962). Fowkes takes the East German edition to be 
definitive and appears to translate innocently from it, 
without consulting the French edition directly. While 
he may thus include some passages not in previous 
English editions, he appears in his preface to view 
the French edition as a mere “popularization”. 

As a result, we still end up with an incomplete 
English edition of Capital. This means that whole pages 
are left out of sections such as from the chapter on 
“The General Law of Capitalist Accumulation”. In ad- 
dition, there are many places where Marx has alternate 
sentences or paragraphs for material included in the 
German editions. In many cases these alternate texts 
appear to be later and more polished formulations, but 
in any case we do not have these alternative texts to com- 
pare. Finally, in a few cases, we lose phrases or sen- 
tences from the French edition (and presumably from 
Engels’ editions) which had previously appeared in 
English. In every case I examined, Fowkes seemed to 
accept unquestioningly the East German edition. 

In citing a few examples of the rich differences in 
the French edition, we must never forget that the 
French edition was no mere translation. Not only did 
Marx, in editing it himself, make more precise many 
basic formulations but greatly expanded some sections, 
especially the crucial section of Accumulation of Capital 
as well as the most discussed Fetishism of Commodities.3 
In the Postface Marx called attention to the changes 
he made, singling out the sections on Accumulation of 
Capital and Fetishism of Commodities and concluding 
that .the French edition “possesses a scientific value in- 
dependent of the original and should be consulted even 
by readers familiar with German.” Marx left with Engels 
the task of incorporating the changes from the French 
into a new German edition on which he was working 
on his deathbed. When Engels issued the Fourth Ger- 
man Edition in 1890 he said he scrupulously followed 
Marx, and it was so accepted by the post-Marx Marxists. 
But Engels was not only hampered in the task by his 
own earlier attitude of preference for the earlier Ger- 
man edition, but he did not, in fact, incorporate all of 
Marx’s changes. As he wrote after reading one chapter 
of the French: 

“Despite all my respect for the artistry with 
which it has been turned into elegant French, I’m 
very upset by this pretty chapter ... It would be 
in my eyes a big mistake to take the French as 
the basis of the English translation . . (Engels 
to Marx, Nov. 29, 1873). 

Marx replied immediately to Engels that if he were 
to read “further” in the French text, he would find 
those parts that were “better than in German” (Marx 
to Engels, Nov. 30, 1873). 

Earlier, Marx had given his view of this matter: 
“Even though the French edition . . . may be the 
work of someone quite knowledgable in the two 
v languages, he (the translator) often translated too 
i literally. I was therefore compelled to edit anew, 
in French, whole passages which I wanted to make 
readable . . . Later it will be all the easier to 
translate the whole from French into English and 
the romance languages.” (Marx to Danielson, May 
28, 1872). 

In the more than a century since the appearance 
of the French edition, it is these two sections on Ac- 

1 Karl Marx's Ethnological Notebooks, transcribed and introduced 
by Lawrence Krader, (Humanities Press 1972). 

2 See English translation by Ben Fowkes, Penguin Press, 1976. 

3 The philosophical importance of these changes and their refa- 
tionships to the Paris Commune have been discussed in Chapter 
6 of Mdrxisftt and Freedom by Raya Dunayevskaya. As for the 

* more recent- debate with Jean-Paul Sartre on- the- Fetishism of 
.5. critique is in Chapter 2 of Philos- 

I opny end Revolution. 


cumulation ana on Fetishism of Commodities which 
have become pivotal. The objective economic develop- 
ment of capitalism as well as post-World War II de- 
bates on alienation have made them so. In a word, the 
significance of the translation is not only an academic 
question but one that affects contemporary analyses. 

An examination of the long chapter on “The Gen- 
eral Law of Capitalist Accumulation” reveals whole par- 
agraphs and pages that have yet to be included in any 
English or German edition. Fowkes’ translation does 
include one key paragraph from the French edition 



1871 Paris Commune: Citizens and National Guard 
spontaneously threw up barricades to prevent the army 
from seizing the cannon. Marx, under the impact of 
the mass self-activity of the Commune added to sec- 
tions of the 18 75 French edition of Capital. 

which has finally made its appearance in English, some 
100 years after Marx first included it in the French 
edition of Capital, but it appears as footnote rather 
than within the text as Marx had written it: 

“But only after the mechanical industry had struck 
root so deeply that it exerted a preponderant in- 
fluence on the whole of national production; only 
after foreign trade began to predominate over in- 
ternal trade, tiianks to mechanical industry; only 
after the world market bad successively annexed 
extensive areas of the New World, Asia and Aus- 
tralia; and finally, only after a sufficient number 
of industrial nations had entered the arena — only 
after all this had happened can one date the 
repeated self-perpetuating cycles, whose successive 
phases embrace years, and always culminate in a 
general crisis, which is the end of one cycle and 
the. starting-point of another ...” (p. 786). 

II. THE FOWKES TRANSLATION 

Should we be so glad that the growth of a whole 
new Third World and the debates over imperialism 
since 1900 have finally forced that paragraph out into 
English, that we forget that Fowkes apparently includes 
it only because the “official” East German edition now 
does so? (Marx-Engels Werke, Vol. 23, p. 662). 

Had he examined the passages nearby in the French 
edition, he would have noted immediately whole par- 
agraphs an<J pages on the rise of the unemployed army, 
still to be included from the French edition, for ex- 
ample: 

“We have just shown that the accumulation, which 
makes social capital grow, simultaneously reduces 
the relative size of its variable part and so dimin- 
ishes the relative demand for labor. Now, what is 
the effect of this movement on the wage-earning 
class?” 1 2 3 4 

Marx continues for several pages to describe this 
“effect”, but none of this material is included in the 
English (or the German) edition. While this may not 
be as “new” as the above-cited paragraph on the world 
market, surely it is high time we had it in English so 
that readers could decide for themselves. 

The entire deleted section, would appear quite rele- 
vant to any discussion of unemployment and the currerit 
capitalist crisis. Marx related this edition to the work- 
ing class movement of 1875. It was completed at the 
same time as the Critique of the Gotha Program. In the 
letter which accompanied that Critique to Germany, 
Marx wrote: “I shall be sending you in the near future 
the last parts of the French edition of Capital.”* This 
was because, as we pointed out above, Marx emphasized 
only a week earlier, “it (the French edition) possesses 
a scientific value independent of the original and should 
be consulted even by readers familiar with German,.” 

That Engels did not follow the advice as scrupu- 
lously as he thought is clear from a scrutiny which 
shows fairly quickly that Engels’ edition has some lim- 
its, as whole sentences and even paragraphs are still 
“missing” from the current English and German edi- 
tions of Capital, Vol. I. The why of this is amazing 
since Engels’ contribution was both prodigious and pain- 
staking. No other Marxist could have given us Volumes 
II and III of Capital from Marx’s notes as did Engels. 

But it is also true that no other Marxist or non- 
Marxist was ever shown the page proofs of Capital for 
comment before Its first publication in 1867. And while 

4 More, Owewes, I, ecf. by M. Rubel, Paris; Gallimard, 1 963-68. . 

p. 1141, my translation. ,K 

5 Marx to Bracke, May 5, 1875. \ 


the letters between Marx and Engels in 1867 show a 
great theoretic gulf between the two men, it is also 
clear that Engels was of some help in achieving a more 
“popular” presentation of the material. The fact, how- 
ever, which hits you from their correspondence is the 
very small extent to which Marx had a serious theoretic 
dialogue in the actual working out of Capital. Even 
Engels was, as late as 1867, asking the most elementary 
questions about Capital. 

III. ALTERNATE TEXTS IN THE FRENCH 
EDITION OF CAPITAL, VOL. I 
The Fowkes translation follows the German edition 
in several points where the French edition appears to 
offer a more fully dialectical view by Marx of the same 
problem. For example, in the concluding section on 
the “Historical Tendency of Capitalist Accumulation”, 
the English (and German) text describes independent 
artisan production thusly: “The private property of the 
worker in his means of production is the foundation of 
small-scale industry” (p. 927). The French text has this 
type of private property as the “corollary of small-scale 
industry" (p. 1237), a formulation which de-emphasizes 
the category o| private property and sees social relations 
as a totality. ■ 

In the Section of the chatter on “Machinery and 
Large-Scale Industry” entitled “The Factory”, the En- 
glish (and German) edition states: “All work at a 
machine requires the worker to be taught from child- 
hood upwards. In order that he may learn to adapt his 
own movements to the uniform and unceasing motion 
of an automaton” (p. 546). At precisely the same 
point in the text the French edition reads: “Any child 
learns very easily to adapt his movements to the con- 
tinuous and uniform motion of the automation.” (p. 953) 
This formulation from the French edition seems more 
in keeping both with the experiences of workers in 
modern capitalism and with Marx’s own statement a 
few sentences later (in all editions that: “Lastly, the 
speed with which machine work is learnt by young 
people does away with the need to bring up a special 
class of worker for exclusive employment by industry.” 

But the very next sentences are rendered again 
quite differently in the two texts. The English (and 
German) version appears to see some positive effects 
on the working class from machinery 

“The work of those people who are merely at- 
tendants Can, to some extent, be replaced in the 
factory by the use of machines. In addition to 
this, the vfery simplicity of the work allows a rapid 
and constaint turnover of the individuals burdened 
with this drudgery.” (p. 547) 

Here the French text reads: 

“As to the jobs performed in the factory with 
simple operations, the machine can for the most 
part take their place and, because of their sim- 
plicity, these jobs permit the periodic and rapid 
turnover of the people performing them.” (p. 954) 
Here the focus is on the “freedom” gained by the 
capitalist over the worker and not on any possible 
“benefit” to the worker from machinery. This is in 
keeping with the footnote to this very sentence in both 
texts, where Marx quotes a factory inspector who states 
that “perhaps self-acting mules are as dangerous as 
any other kind” to the working class, after describing 
some accidents with modem machinery. 

None of these alternate texts have yet appeared, 
even as footnotes, in any English edition of Capital. 
Fowkes also carries his “literalness” in translating from 
the East German edition so far as to remove from his 
English text several passages which had been in pre- 
vious English editions and which are also in the French 
edition. This is true of the famous phrase also in the 
section “The Factory” where Marx comments on the 
boring and dehumanizing character of capitalist pro- 
duction by stating that modern machinery “deprives 
the work of all interest.”* Here Fowkes gives us the 
word “content” rather than “interest”, making the 
whole passage more abstract, but dutifully following his 
East German “original.” 

Inexplicably, we lose a whole sentence from the 
section on commodity fetishism: “The religious world 
is but -the reflex of the real world”?. Fowkes removes 
this sentence completely, as does the East German edi- 
tion,. I hope to return to this soon so that we should 
finally know the whole of the French edition in English. 
Here I wished to single out the most important changes 
that have most relevance for our age. What is of equal 
importance is to take issue with the attitude of the 
post-Marx Marxists who, beginning with Mehring, and 
including Ryazanov, behaved as if the last decade of 
Marx’s life was nothing but “a slow death.” The truth 
is the exact opposite. On every subject from philosophy 
to organization, flrom the “Woman Question” to the 
latest economic developments, including colonialism, 
Marx was his most creative self. 

The last decade of Marx’s life, 1873-1883, was a 
(Continued on Page 9) l! 

6 French* p. 956; Kerri edition of 1909. p. -462*.. '****, r 

7 French, p. .613; Kert. p. 9.1. - ^ N * v 
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Ohio farmworkers' rally opens fourth year of tomato strike 


(Editor’s Note: The following are excerpts from 
interviews held with Baldemar Velasquez of the Farm 
Labor Organizing Committee, FLOC, and Alfonso Sa- 
linas, a farmworker. The interviews were conducted at 
a strike and boycott rally held in Leipsic, Ohio at the 
start of the tomato harvest.) 

We are picketing tbe tomato fields here in northwest 
Ohio to establish our presence, to show the growers and 
companies that we are not going away, and to feed the 
national boycott against Campbell Soup and Libby’s. 

Today we have delegations of friends from all over 
the U.S. who are helping us organize the boycott in 
major cities. We are sending staff people to the ten 
largest cities in the U.S. and Canada this November. 

' But even the growers have admitted that they have 
not been too successful in breaking the strike. And this 
after having invested a lot of money in machines and 
new varieties of tomatoes. Soon they will understand 


(Continued from Page 8) 

tremendously productive period for him, both philo- 
sophically and organizationally. While this period saw 
the decline and demise of the International Working- 
men’s Association, Marx had no such narrow concept 
of proletarian organization as to limit it to a formal 
party or association. As he wrote to an American com- 
rade years after the break-up of the International: 
“Things are going, splendidly on the Whole (I 
mean by this the general development in Europe), 
as well as within the really revolutionary party on 
the Continent.”8 

A few months later, he and Engels made the fol- 
lowing points in' a declaration on the tenth anniversary 
of the Paris Commune: 

“ . , . the Continental governments who . after the 
fall of the Commune by their persecutions compelled 
the International Workingmen’s Association to give 
up its formal, external organization . . . little did 
■jJ tj^ey think that ten years later that same Inter- 
■ national Labor Movement, more powerful than ever 

would bind them together into a new and greater 

spontaneous International, outgrowing more and 
more all external forms of organization.” 8 9 
The last decade also saw Marx’s concept of organ- 
ization as critique of existing “half-dialectical” con- 
cepts as in his famous Critique of the Gotha Program 
(1875). Only with the belated (1972) publication of his 
Ethnological Notebooks, have we been able to see the 
full extent of the deep theoretical probing into non- 
Westem and primitive society, into relationships of peas- 
ant to worker, and of man to woman. 

We can see this attitude even in “personal” letters 
such as the One he wrote from Algiers to his daughter 
Jenny Lenguei (March 27, 1882) just a year before his 
death: “I wish that on a beautiful day I could waft 
Johnny (her son) over here with a magic cape; how 
my little darling would be amazed to see the Moors, 
the Arabs, Berbers, Turks, Negroes . . . and the cos- 
tumes. (most of them poetic) in this oriental world, 
mixed in with the ‘civilized’ French (and so forth) and 
the tedious British.” But these ideas were hardly kept 
only for Marx’s private notebooks. 

Me gave a very new and interesting theoretical 
answer to Russian Marxists who thought the only, the 
“inevitable” way was that Russia follow the develop- 
ments outlined in Capital, Vol. I rather than possibly t 
passing in a different way toward a new society from 
their agrarian commune: 

“Now the question is: can the Russian obsching, 
though greatly undermined, yet a form of the 
primeval common ownership of land, pass directly 
to ihe higher form of communist common owner- 
ship? Or on the contrary, must it first pass through 
the same process of dissolution as constitutes the 
historical evolution of the West?” . . . 

“If the Russian Revolution becomes the signal for 
a proletarian revolution in the West, so that both 
complement each other, the present Russian com- 
mon ownership of land may serve as the starting 
point for a communist development”. 

That he wrote this not in a private letter but in 
nothing less than the 1882 Preface to the Russian edi- 
tion of the Commnuist Manifesto, and the fact that 
that Preface also devoted considerable discussion to 
the United States,, none of this prevented all Marxists 
since, Russian and “Western/’ from ignoring it. It is 
high time to grapple with the totality of Marx’s works, 
especially his final years, from the French edition of 
Capital, through the Gotha Program to the Ethnolog- 
ical Notebooks. 


8 Marx to Sorge, Nov. 5, 1880. . 

9 Marx and Engels to the Chairman of the Slovonic Meeting, March 
21, 1881, in celebration of the anniversary of the Paris Commune. 


that it is too expensive for them not to negotiate con- 
tracts with farmworkers in northwest Ohio. 

One of the things we are after in that contract is 
the jobs on the machines as well. They said that the 
machines eliminate two-thirds of the entire hand-picked 
work force; Well two-thirds should not have to work 
because you have children out there, mothers with 
babies, old people. 

What we are trying to do is make the fields a safe 
place for adults to work. If the adults get good wages 
wprking on the machines or picking, then the. rest of 
the family doesn’t have to be out there, and they can 
be fed, clotijed and educated. 

The Reagan proposal on the change in immigration 
laws will have catastrophic effects on farmworkers in 
the U.S. We will have a temporary workers' program 
which is a new name for the old bracero program. There 
was a notorious failure of the government to protect 
those workers coming here from Mexico. It’s going to 
affect farmworkers trying to organize themselves like 
we are at this stage. There would be nb way for us to 
legalize, to certify a strike. When you certify, then 
anything that the employer does to break that strike is 
considered an unfair labor practice. We. don’t have that 
right. So when we can’t* certify a strike, and the grower 
says he can’t find local people to do this work, he will 
qualify automatically for temporary workers from 
Mexico or Haiti or wherever else, who will be brought 
here to break our strike. 

• 

I’m from Brownsville and since last year represent 
Texas on FLOC’s Board of Directors. I organize people 
in Texas where the people came to know of the cause 
in 1978 when the strike began, because there have 
always been a large number of people coming to work 
in Ohio who live in Texas. In ’78 we organized ourselves 
wth FLOC and helped as much as we could. Two thou- 
sand ceased picking tomatoes when the strike was called. 

There are few families who came here from Texas 
and Florida, because so many went to other states or 
are doing other work in order not to break the move- 
ment. Ten families arc here to initiate the picket lines. 

We have FLOC health clinics which have done good 
work, but the doctors can only see people on Tuesday 
and Thursday. Seventy or eighty people will arrive at 
each clinic at 3 p.m. to sign in and to wait until the 
doctors arrive at 6 p.m. If a patient arrives late it 
can be 2 a.m. before they go home, and then to work 
early in the morning. It is a good service, but very 
delayed. That is why we want health insurance included 
in the contracts FLOC is struggling to win, so that we 
can go to hospitals — something we can’t afford to do 
now for lack of money. 

In our paper, Nfaestra Lucha, we give people in- 
structions about pesticides. In the past when the tractors 
passed, spraying pesticides, the people would return to 
picking right away, which affected them gravely. Now 
with FLOC bulletins, the people are more prepared so 
they won’t receive the pesticides, especially the children. 
The ranchers still aren’t interested in the safety of 
the working people, just in the amount of crop. 


FLOC is seeking staff persons to work fulltime on 
the Campbell Soup/Libby Boycott in major cities be- 
ginning in October, 1981. Training period provided. 
Salary based on need (negotiable). Send resume to 
Ray Santiago, FLOC, 714% S. St. Clair Ave., Toledo, 
Ohio 43609, (419) 243-3456. 

Diablo Canyon blockade 

Avila Beach, Cal. — “There are thousands of us here 
trying to blockade this power plant, and this time it’s 
not just for show. We’re going to make sure Diablo 
Canyon never opens, and we intend to stay here as long 
as it takes.” N 

This view from an organizer of the week-long effort 
to blockade the Diablo Canyon nuclear power plant was 
not just words. Hundreds of \ anti-nuclear youth and 
activists continue to pour into this protest, even after 
more than 700 have been arrested while attempting to 
cut off all land and sea access to this plant. 

On the fourth day of the blockade, Sept. 17, some 
700 construction workers were prevented from entering 
the plant site by the protesters. Some workers expressed 
sympathy for the protesters, and promised that if Pacific 
Gas & Electric, the plant operator, failed to pay them 
for missing that day of work, “then you’re going to see 
4 a protest like you never saw.” Meanwhile, over 2,000 
other protesters continue to camp out four miles from 
the plant, readying themselves for additional blockade 
attempts and near-certain arrest. 

The Abalone Alliance has been coordinating the 
efforts of. some local anti-nuclear groups, spanning from 
Humboldt County to San Diego. Most of those arriving 
here have come committed to a stay of at least one month 
and probable arrest. The - Alliance describes the action 
as “not symbolic but intended to obstruct the opening of 
the plant.” The organizers also hope to focus additional 
public attention on the risks of nuclear power in general 
and Diablo Canyon in particular, forge closer relations 
with the resistance to nuclear energy taking place in 
Japan and West Germany, as well as connect to the 
long-fought community-wide struggle here against gov- 
ernment attempts to make the central California coast- 
line a “national sacrifice area.” — Participants 

Berkeley support 

Berkeley, Cal. — On Friday night, Sept. 18, a demon- 
stration of several thousand supporting the Diablo Can- 
yon occupation appeared in the streets of Berkeley. A 
leaflet had been put out earlier in the day, and announced 
on KPFA, but few people heard about it beforehand. But 
as the marchers came down the street, they were joined 
by hundreds in a candlelight procession. Many who 
jumped into the demonstration were high school students; 
some were older people. All the signs were hand-made. 
Everyone was looking for a way to support the Diablo 
Canyon occupation, even if they couldn’t go down there 
and get arrested. It was a great spontaneous experience. 
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Motive peoples' fight against Quebec government 


BUCK-RED VIEW 


The Quebec government, with its rush for energy 
in hydroelectric form — of which Quebec is the richest 
country in the world — has begun a systematic campaign 
of intimidation and terror against the Native peoples in 
an attempt to push them off ancestral lands. 

On June 11, 400 armed game wardens 'and troops of 
the Para-military Quebec Police Force (QPF) invaded 
the Micmac Reservation at Restigouche, a community of 
about 2,000, in what MacLean’s Magazine (June 29, 1981 ) 
described as an invasion “From land, sea, and air . . . 
With neither name tags nor badges to identify them.” 
People were dragged from their homes, beaten, racially 
insulted, and threatened with death. This invasion was 
made under the direct orders of Premier Levesque, on 
the pretext that the Micmac were depleting the salmon 
in the river there. Shortly after, in a shooting incident 
near the Reserve, QPF bullets seriously wounded two 
Micmac, Larry Caplin and Dwight Bear. 

Incidents have occurred at other reservations of 
the Montagnais, Attigamek, and Naskapi, smaller com- 
munities at La Romaine, Mingan, and others. At the 
Les Escoumins Reserve (population 110), 300 vigilantes 
attacked a group of 30 Montagnais and the QPF didn’t 
answer the call from the Indian group for four iiours. 
At Mingan, two helicopters and 30 QPF para militaries 
harassed the Montagnais community, July 13, as they 
celebrated mass. One Indian described it as a “mini- 
Vietnam.” At Caughnawaga, part of the land is being 
dug away for a ship’s passage and there are plans for a * 
new dam there. 

ENERGY RUSH, LAND GRAB 

These acts are seen by most Native people as a first 
move in a long energy rush and land grab. Various 
hydroelectric projects such as “LG-2“ and “LG-3” are 
projected with 15 dams in planning which will extend 
through Labrador to the coast. There are vast stores of 
minerals and also hunting and fishing reserves. As for 
the salmon rights, 40 kilometers of the Mingan River,, 
through Montagnais land, are owned by an American, 
-though no Canadian is allowed to own frontage on a 
river. 

While claiming to protect the environment, the 
Quebec government is willing to destroy it, just as in the 
James Bay Project, to produce more electricity and 
extract more natural resources. There is also a power 
struggle between the federal and provincial governments 
over Indian affairs. The federal government has been 


Albany, N.Y. — Thousands of people turned out on 
only one day’s, notice and in a driving rain to protest 
the Springboks rugby match. The most dramatic moment 
came as the several thousand anti-apartheid marchers 
surged through the streets from the Capitol to the 
stadium, passing through Black and working class neigh- 
borhoods. Hundreds of working class residents, mostly 
but not entirely Black, came to their windows or stood 
on their porches to cheer and wave to the demonstra- 
tors. Those cheering ranged from Black children to 
white women in their sixties. “Freedom yes, apartheid 
no!” and other chants soon grew into ones against Mayor 
Corning and Ronald Reagan for inviting the Springboks. 

Among the marchers, young Blacks and white stu- 
dents from the Albany-Schenectady area as well as local 
working class and middle class people were clearly in 
the majority, although several hundred came from other 
cities and states. The last-minute court decision to sched- 
ule the match made it impossible for many thousands 
who wanted to, to come from outside the area. But the 
predominance of local grass-roots people meant far 
more spirited and original slogans — often led or made 
up by young Black women — than is usually found 
when the organized Left predominates. There were also 
appeals, with some success, fqr onlookers to join the 
march. 

While Reagan and South Africa (and Mayor Corn- 
ing) may have thought a small city like Albany would 
not oppose the Springboks, September 22 showed mas- 
sive Black as well as white outrage that their city was 
the only One openly to sponsor this racist sports match. 
It was as if they wanted the whole world to know they 
had not invited the Springboks. As one local Black 
activist put it: “We’ve had committees in the high 
schools and colleges on this for weeks. I expect thou- 
sands, white and Black, to come out from Albany High 
and SUNY.” And they did. The demonstration was about 
half Black and half white. 

Nothing showed more graphically the two worlds in 
Reaganland than, on one hand, Mayor Corning (in office 
for 39 gears’.) and his political machine and his racist 
police — and on the other hand, the very warm recep- 
tion anti-apartheid demonstrators received both down- 
town and in the working class neighborhoods. This 
message was clearest in one of the most popular chants: 
“One, two, three, four, let’s throw the Springboks (soon 
alternated with Reagan or Corning) out the door!” Sud- 


as bad as Quebec in it’s energy grab, and since it is a 
known enemy and Native people can also put pressure 
on a broader level if they are united across the whole 
of Canada, most seem to prefer to deal with the federal 
government. 

RESISTANCE GROWING 

Resistance is deep and growing. The movement may 
very well spread across Canada or much further. Farther 
south, the U.S. is trying to take over more and more 
Hopi and Navajo land for the sake of “energy develop- 
ment” (see N&L, Aug./Sept; ’81). 

Though some English Canadian moderates have 
sided with the Indians, most of the Quebec Left and 
intelligentsia have been strangely and disgracefully 
silent. It seems that Levesque’s idea of sovereignty/ 
association applies only to his own narrow elite, and the 
“enlightened” intellectuals are crawling behind. They 
will soon learn that self-determination is universal to all 
peoples. 



A demonstration supporting Haitian refugees took 
place in Brooklyn, N.Y. on Sept. 5, two days after 
more than 1,000 Haitians in Florida’s Krone North 
detention center rebelled against racist, brutal and in- 
bumane treatment. As the refugees face increased beat- 
ings and denial of medical care, the Reagan Adminis- 
tration continues to deny them political asylum and is 
now attempting to force many detainees to Glasgow 
Air Base, Montana, where winter temperatures reach 
— 40* F. 


denly. South Africa was no longer “foreign policy” but 
part of the “daily” concerns of the American Blacks, 
youth and workers of this city. 

— Kevin A. Barry 

• 

Chicago, 111. — “Soweto to Chicago, racism must 
go!” chanted about 300 people as we marched to the 
South African consulate to protest the apartheid rugby 
team touring the U.S. The crowd was about half black, < 
half white, mostly young, and militant. 

There were about 500 of us at the rally’s beginning, 
but a lot left before we started walking, partly because 
of the long speeches. Some politicians got campaigning 
time because the coalition leaders’ foremost goal was to 
get the City Council to pass an ordinance banning the 
team from Chicago. That was pitiful compared to the 
slogan “Racism must go!” but that’s why they gave so 
much time to these opportunists and ignored the true 
opponents of racism to the point where 200 left early. 

The best speaker, a black, woman representing 
SWAPO and ANC, got tremendous cheers when she 
called for freedom for the peoples of Southern Africa. 

We also heard Dennis Brutus, the Black professor 
whom the U.S. wants to deport to South Africa, where 
he’s sure to be sent back to jail. 

The tour sponsors are so afraid of mass demonstra- 
tions like the ones in New Zealand and Australia, that 
they kept the game’s location secret until the last minute. 
But even hiding in Racine, Wise., out of town and out of 
state, many people were there to protest. 

— A young. Marxist-Humanist 

' — 1 ■ — — — . I 
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Dellums' non-alternative 

by John Alan 

Congressman Ronald V. Dellums is among those 
prominent Blacks who have been vocalizing the idea 
that there must be an alternative to the Reaganism 
of the Republican Party and the empty rhetoric of the 
Democratic Party. He has set forth his idea of an 
alternative in an article called: “Against the Reagan 
Tide: The People’s Mandate,” published in Freedom- 
ways, First Quarter, 1981, Vol. 21, No. 1. 

This article deserves a hard critical look because 
much that has been developed in it are ideas that have 
lost their validity as serious ideas for a fundamental 
social change in world society since the advent of 
state-capitalism as a world phenomenon. 

PANACEA OF NATIONALIZATION 

Dellums proposes that political and economic 
democracy can be ‘achieved by the willingness “to legis- 
late against the continued control of the oligopoly and 
the multinational mentality, which stifles economic 
justice and worker productivity. We must promote de- 
centralization, not through more bureaucracy, but 
through the transfer of capital control of the corpora- 
tions from private and corporate investors to various 
forms of public ownership and control . . . We must 
recognize the need for a national economy which 
includes and encourages efficient public enterprise, 
worker-managed companies, cooperatives, nationaliza- 
tions whefe necessary ...” 

There is nothing new about this program, either in 
theory or in practice. Governments have been nation- 
alizing capitalist economies or intervening into their 
control for a great long time in Europe and in the 
United States to offset unsatisfactory levels of pro- 
duction and the sluggish rates of capital accumulation. 
They have underwritten “social . consumption” by the 
institution of the welfare state, not because of their 
concern, for humanity, but out of the subjective fear 
of revolution and the objective fear that the whole 
system of capitalism ,will collapse. 

However, what Dellums’ alternative does reveal is 
an utter lack of knowledge of why we are faced with 
the crisis of Reaganomics, which is not simply a poli- 
tical problem but a problem of a decadent system of 
social production, brought on since the 1960s, by an 
overwhelming growth of technology in production com- 
pared to the ever decreasing numbers of workers needed 
to operate it. The decline in the number of workers 
needed means a decline in the rate of profits that pro- 
duction requires to grow, since it is only living labor 
that produces the surplus value. This, plus the high 
cost of energy, is drying the well of capital that is 
needed for future expansion of production. 

THE HAVOC OF REAGANISM 

Reagan’s budget, that strikes down social pro- 
grams and welfare, is nothing more than the political 
reflection of the hunger for capital, a hunger that is 
so rapacious that it has brought Wall Street to the 
brink of challenging the military budget. 

Congressman Dellums is keenly aware of the social 
havoc that Reaganism is creating, both at home and 
abroad and the closeness to which the administration has 
moved toward a war with Russia. He has delineated in 
his article the 50-year failure of the Democratic Party 
to make any fundamental change in the social sthicture 
of the country, and yet, probably because he is a con- 
gressman, he persists in the delusion that, what he calls 
the democratic left, can legislate vast social changes. 

We know from concrete experience that state 
control of production and the creation of a welfare 
state is not synonymous with the “Economic Bill of 
Rights” that Dellums would like to believe. This is a 
truism that won’t go away, whether we examine the 
so-called communist states, where the state is in abso- 
lute control of production, or state control in countries 
like England. In both cases the contradiction between 
labor and capital remains. Wage labor, that hallmark 
of the exploitation of the worker in the interest of 
capital, is not abolished: the state assumes the role of 
a universal capitalist under the conditions of capitalism. 

It, is the relationship between worker and capital 
in the production process, that Marx said, involves the 
whole of human servitude, “and every relation of servi- 
tude is but a modification and consequence of this 
relationship.” 

Contrary to Congressman Dellums’ opinion, the 
alternative is not private vs. public ownership of pro- 
duction, but 'labor emancipated, along with the whole 
of society, from the grip of capitalist production re- 
lationships. And this is achievable not by “collective 
political action” as Dellums has proposed, but by labor, 
with all the other oppressed groups, acting as a social 
force for revolution. 


Rugby protesters oppose S. Africa apartheid 
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News and Letters international youth gathering 


(Editor’s Note: Over Labor Day weekend an international youth discussion was held as part of News and Letters Committees’ yearly gathering. Those attending were from 
across the country, Europe, Asia and Latin America. Below we print excerpts from the discussion by four of the participants. A bulletin containing the full proceedings is avail- 
able for 50 cents plus 50 cents postage from News & Letters Youth, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., Detroit, Ml 48211.) 


Youth a cheap commodity 
on job market 

by Vicki McKay, a Black high school student 

Ever since I entered high school, I planned on going 
to college and entering the field of my choice. I find now 
as a 17-year-old senior that several doors are being closed 
in my face. And who's to blame? 

When the Marxist-Humanist perspectives first came 
out, I was a little confused as to what purpose they were 
to serve. In the past few weeks, it is rapidly becoming 
clearer why one needs a very clear understanding of 
events in order to see how they truly relate to you. So 
what are my perspectives? As I see it, I have two very 
real options. When I graduate this coming May, I can 
continue my education or go to work. Unfortunately these 
two choices are becoming rare commodities. 

The college scene has become a virtual nightmare. 
Reagan is busily sucking dry all financial aid, scholar- 
ships, and federal grant monies. If one is successful in 
financing an education, will it be worth it? Due to Rea- 
gan’s budget cuts, colleges are finding it necessary to 
cut back on staff and the offerings of academic programs. 
Why go to an institution of higher learning and get 
nothing? It does teach one to wonder how the Navy, 
Army, Air Force and Marines have all offered me four- 
year scholarships to the school of my choice plus the 
buying of all my books with a $100 a month spending 
allowance. I guess it all makes sense when you figure 
that Reagan is itching for a fight. 

Richard Kennedy, University of Michigan vice presi- 
dent for state relations, says “The schools that concen- 
trate on defense research will do fine under the Reagan 
Administration, but our emphasis is on social sciences, 
natural sciences and health.” Those are being substan- 
tially reduced. These anticipated massive cuts will go 
toward destroying things like desegregation research at 
Wayne State and recent breakthroughs in cancer diag- 
nosis discovered at the University of Michigan. 

It’s no wonder so many graduates now opt for di- 
rectly entering the job market. Only many are finding 
that they are running up against just as many walls. 
Youth is not a highly valued resource in the work world, 
and the problem is compounded when dealing with mi- 
norities. This summer I was unemployed though I tried 
various avenues. The few jobs that were available were 
in fast food places where workers are overworked and 
underpaid. And now businessmen want to be allowed to 
pay something less than the minimum wage to the city’s 
many unemployed young people. 

What’s out there for our city’s youth? And do they 
know how to go about inquiring? That was the theme of 
a unique training program I was in this summer. It 
took place at the Detroit Pre-employment Center. For a 
three-week training period, students from 17 to 21 years 
of age are taught how to make it in the business world. 

Part of our training included learning how unions 
work. We signed contracts with management (the staff), 
we elected representation and worked with grievances. 
The center comes through on its promise to teach you 
how to seek and retain employment, but unconsciously 
(and maybe not so unconsciously) they taught us some- 
thing else too — the true relationship between labor 
and management. 

It was emphasized over and over at the center that 
thfe slightest infraction of the rules on labor’s part allows 
management to run roughshod over them. When students 
pointed out or complained about certain rules or prac- 
tices they felt to be unfair, it was always thrown in their 
faces that management already had a job and you were’ 
in no position to make the rules. In essence, we are at 
the mercy of those who have the money. We can either 
like it or lump it. And lumping it doesn’t buy food, 
clothing and shelter. 

If I had to make a summary of all that I have 
learned this summer it would be that I have a very 
rough and rocky road ahead. It sounds so cliche-ish and 
yet it’s a very concrete reality. One thing that does 
trouble me greatly is the announcement from the Reagan 
Administration that Blackness will not be “in” this sea- 
son. With all. the subtlety of a hurricane, he is trying to 
erase all the good achieved by us, for us. He’s having his 
bit of success now, but it won’t be for long. 

A restless spirit is growing among the people and 
we are being pushed to our limit. We are tentatively 
pushing back right now, but if circumstances continue on 
as they are now, the people’s cry will turn into a full- 
fledged roar. , . ■ . • • ■ 



Marches, rallies and meetings have been taking place 
throughout the South to continue enforcement of the 
1965 Voting Rights Act. Senator Strom Thurmond is 
leading the attack to change the preclearance sections 
which protect voters against racist practices. In Mont- 
gomery, Ala. some 3000 marched to support the Act. 

from the ranks... 

by Laura Davies, an ex-military enlistee 

Just as Rosa Luxemburg decades ago watched 
Germany’s capitalism extend into imperialism, today 
we are seeing the United States progress (or regress) 
in the same way. Our most recent escapade, in Libya, 
seemed to many Americans a thing to be proud of, 
yet it was nothing but military and political folly. 

And as the “Morocco Incident” was ignored by 
German leaders, very few of the United States congress- 
men voiced dissent against the Libyan dogfight. “Any 
opposition might harm the electoral victory they counted 
on for the 1912 (or 1982) elections.” 

With Vietnam, war lost its legendary glory. But 
with Reagan, star of the fantasy war movies of the ’40s, 
war has become again a hero’s game. Yet it’s a game 
without winners, and one that the United States is a 
major participant in, a major loser. Our part in the 
worldwide war machine has to be stopped, and we must 
stop it. 

Cease training and supplying foreign armies. End 
the false advertising concerning our own military forces. 
Educate the young, who can be so taken in by offers 
of “adventure” and free education. Tell them the 
truth — that they’re there to kill their fellow human 
beings. 

* * * 

When we speak of the military, remember that 
there is a great tendency to generalize. Many of the 
people are, indeed, premeditated warmongering mur- 
derers, especially in the higher ranks. But many are 
people like you and me who are just pulled in, blinded 
by offers to have adventure, or to “be all that you 
can be." 

Once the enlistment contract is signed, the enlistee 
no longer has any constitutional rights. Although the 
constitution no longer applies, the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice does govern you. Under the UCMJ, the 
Captain, or whoever your commanding officer may be, 
has total and absolute power. The most outrageous thing 
is that there’s a catchall clause in the UCMJ, Article 
137, for any infraction not stated in the previous 
articles. If you do or say something — anything — that’s 
not accepted, they just throw it in under article 137 
and you’re guilty! 

With the majority of the new enlistees searching 
for a way out of the military, once they find what 
they’re in, not to mention searching for a philosophy of 
change, a philosophy of revolution, the potential within 
the military should not, cannot, be ignored. 

Youth and Latin America 

by Peter Wermuth, News & Letters youth columnist 

We are trying to project and practice the fullest ex- 
pression of what Marx meant when he said his new con- 
tinent, of thought was spelled out as critical-practical- 
revolutionary action. As the new book, Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
has shown, we are the first generation of post-Marx 
Marxists capable of understanding what that fully means, 
much less being the first to practice it. And practice is 
what is required for youth as a revolutionary category 
to become a reality. 

There is no doubt that Reagan’s massive militariza- 
tion will result in intensified protests by youth here at 
home. And there is also no doubt that the effort of U.S. 
imperialism to prevent the spread of revolution in Cen- 
...tral.Ajpepiqt will, make.El Salvador a .central concern for 


us all year. What we have coming off the press that de- 
fies how we will be intervening in this movement is the 
new Spanish-English pamphlet, Latin America’s Revolu- 
tions: in reality, in thought. 

All four essays in the pamphlet illuminate what genu- 
ine solidarity for the El Salvadoran revolution means — 
not simply saying “U.S. Hands Off Central America”, as 
important as that is to do. The movement here also has 
a responsibility to aid the revolution there by working 
for the American revolution here at home. 

We have to ground anti-war action in the movement 
from practice: the ideas and demands for freedom ex- 
pressed by Blacks, Chicanos, women’s liberationists, work- 
ing youth, the unemployed. The method by which those 
demands can come together is by projecting a vision of 
total human liberation in anti-war action, that is,, to 
relentlessly criticize all those who would separate the 
idea of freedom from movement action on a daily basis. 

Not to connect theory and practice in this way^ how- 
ever, fails to allow youth as revolutionary category to 
unfold. Consider a recent article by Orlando Nunez Soto, 
himself a Sandinista who describes how much the youth 
contributed to the Nicaraguan revolution. After showing 
that over half of all persons in Central America today 
are under 25 years of age, he writes, “They were the en- 
thusiasm of the revolution.” 

But when it comes to drawing a theory from those 
facts, he simply groups youth and students — along with 
women (‘housewives’), merchants, low-level bureaucrats 
and petty-bourgeoisie into a category called a “third 
force" for national liberation. This simply reduces youth,, 
like women, to a mere marginal tactical ally of the pro- 
letariat, rather than a category of revolution in its own 
right that would inform the direction of the revolution. 
In the process, the specific demands and ideas, of. those 
youth in the revolution do a disappearing act — you 
never get to hear what they wanted from the revolution. 

It leads to grasping youth as force, but not as reason, 
which opens the back door to one more variant of van- 
guardism, as always, based on the concept of the “back- 
wardness” of the masses. 

Black anti-war activities 

by Gene Douglass, a young Black worker 

“You are lost as soon as you go into the service. 
Nineteen years in the Marines and I got out to go on 
skid row. What I didn’t realize was that I was being 
trained for that. The MIAs are right here — we are like 
ghost people. They see us, but we are really there.” 

Those comments are by a Black Marine veteran. 
The Black youth revolt of the 1980s can be a beginning 
against the direct attack by the Reagan Administration, 
the right-wing push for the next year, possibly in the 
Third World of Latin America or Africa. But ideas like 
those of this Black vet are needed against the attack of 
Reagan against Black revolutionary reason. 

We want to show these links of Vietnam vets and to- 
day’s Black youth in a high school leaflet that would say: 
During the Vietnam war, Asians, Blacks, Latinos and 
Native men and women accounted for only 10 to 15 per- 
cent of the military forces of this country. But the casu- 
alties and fatalities were 30 to 40 percent. 

• The militarist war has made a direct attack upon the 
Black mind. The fact that there are 100,000 Black vet- 
erans in South Central Los Angeles alone shows the 
need for a truly anti-militarization movement. Therefore, 
our high school leaflet would say that in 1981, Blacks 
make up 45 percent of Army personnel, but only 6.2 per- 
cent of the Army officer corps. Blacks receive dis- 
honorable discharges at four-and-a-balf times the rate of 
whites. Over half the people in Army stockades are Black 
and Latino. And most Blacks and Latinos are classified 
as E-l and E-2, the lowest levels, and receive the dead 
end, lowest-paying jobs in the Army. 

The Black movement of the ’60s saying “Hell No! 
We Won’t Go!” showed a new direction for the 1960s 
anti-war movement, but the relationship from the begin- 
ning was an abstraction. Left, up to the college campuses, 
the connection to the military or to Black youth as Rea- 
son of revolt was not made a reality. 

A new reflection of organizational beginnings has 
shown itself within the young unemployed Black youth 
of today. The lack of jobs is in direct relationship to 
capitalism’s state of production, where the first negation 
against the system is deploring unemployment, but the 
second negation is stating what you are for, jobs or- 
ganized in a human way. This is where we need to be 
working now. . , 
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OIIR LIFE AND TIMES 


by Peter Mallory and Kevin A. Barry 

In West Berlin 

Over 30,000 anti-war demonstrators greeted General 
Haig when he stopped off in West Berlin to deliver what 
the bourgeois press is calling “a philosophic defense of 
Western values.” His “noble” words about a “democratic 
revolution” and his accusations against the other super- 
power, Russia, could not cover over the Reagan Admin- 
istration’s own aggressive war posture and support of 
bloody dictatorships — from Chile to South Africa to El 
Salvador to Western Europe. 

The mostly-young demonstrators filled blocks and 
blocks as they marched from the Gedachtniskirche, a 
bombed-out church left standing as a reminder of the 
horrors of World War II — to the Berlin City Hall 
where Haig was to speak. This was the same place where 
John F. Kennedy delivered a similar speech 20 years 
ago, including the line “Ich bin ein Berliner,” but by 
1981 the youth were just as disillusioned with militarized 
bourgeois democracy as with the totalitarian state-cap- 
italism on the other side of the Berlin Wall. 

While it is true, as the bourgeoisie shouts to the 
skies, that the Communist Party joined the march for 
its own reasons, it is equally true that the demonstrators 
came from a whole range of political groups which in- 
cluded the youth wings of the two ruling parties — the 
social democrats and the free democrats — plus groups 
further to the Left, such as Alternative Liste. Gay liber- 
ation, teachers, artists, religious groups and others com- 
posed the 60 groups co-sponsoring this “Day for Peace,” 
while the “Women for Peace” took the lead position in 
the march. 

As the march ended near City Hall, 1,000 angry 
masked youths surged forward, fighting with the 7,000 
police present to protect Haig. They smashed windows 
and built barricades with burning cars. While the bour- 
geoisie shrieks against this violence as if it proved the 
hollowness of the demand for peace, the youth of West 
Berlin have drawn world attention to a new generation 
of anti-war activists which is by no means limited to 
West Germany, and which is certainly more independent 
than ever before of both superpowers. 


South Africa 

In August, the racist South African government 
violently dispersed 2,500 Black squatters, women and 
children camped out in the winter rains under thin 
plastic sheets. Their crime? Trying to live with their 
husbands and fathers who work in the Capetown area. 
The regime’s “homelands” laws have made the Black 
majority “legally” foreigners in their own land. 

Also in August, South Africa once again launched a 
murderous raid into neighboring Angola, an independent 
country which supports the liberation movement in 
Namibia, which South Africa has been illegally occupy- 
ing. The thinly-populated territory of Namibia (one 
million people may have as many as 70,000 occupying 
troops. 

Angola reported that 45,000 South African troops 
invaded, destroying not only bases of the South-West 
Africa People’s Organization (SWAPO), the Namibian 
independence movement, but also killing Namibian 
refugees and Angolan civilians and soldiers. A white 
South African draft resister, Peter Moll, stated recently: 
“For example, a soldier in one of those units may be 
sent to a village in Angola ... He has been told by 
intelligence that (the guerrilla) is there. The soldier’s 
got to get him, but he can’t find him, so he kills every- 
one.” Despite these terror tactics, the freedom movement 
grows stronger daily. 

Recent months have seen increasing student-worker 
unrest inside South Africa itself. There have been at 
least 70 strikes by Black workers in 1981, virtually all 
of them considered illegal. At Sigma Motors, in Pre- 
toria, owned partly by Chrysler, 4,000 Black workers 
recently ended a two-week strike. They had demanded 
$4.50 hour (versus $1.56), plus official recognition of 
their union, the National Union of Motor Assembly and 
Rubber Workers of South Africa. They returned with a 
small wage increase and are continuing to fight the 
firings of several union leaders. At the national level, 
the government has arrested and banned hundreds of 
union leaders, while employers have fired thousands of 
workers. 

International solidarity with the revolutionaries 
grows daily. New Zealand has recently experienced a 
series of massive demonstrations against the Springboks 
rugby team, on tour there from South Africa (See 
article, p. 10). 

( While even so conservative a document as the 
Rockefeller Foundation Report on South Africa, Time 
Running Out, concludes that “revolution is in the making 
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Today's Germany: freedom movements and ideas 


In East Berlin 

The following leaflet is being circulated in great 
numbers in East Berlin, especially in the schools and 
scientific institutions. It was composed and printed in 
East Germany by “activists from the capital of the DDR” 
who state that “unfortunately, under present conditions 
it is impossible to present such thoughts to a broad 
public without friendly assistance from the West.” Re- 
printed in Der Spiegel (August 3, 1981), one side of 
the leaflet makes “fundamental democratic demands” 
for “freedom of conscience, association, speech, and 
assembly, freedom for all political prisoners and gen- 
eral amnesty,” and “free, secret and equal suffrage with 
free listing of candidates.” We reprint the front side of 
the leaflet below. . 

Appeal to All Activists 

The 10th Party Convention is over. What is the balance? 

Much spectacle and propaganda, like nothing seen 
since Goebbels. The rulers rule on and flatter themselves 
with the pose of absolute patriarchs. With vague prom- 
ises — “when you work more, you will earn more ” — 
they whitewash the fact ‘that they will use our money 
to rule on in their own interests and to their own ad- 
vantage. Their interests are not ours! They spend our 
money to keep us in ignorance — and in fear, through 
the police and state security — to prevent by force a 
democratic renewal. Without this renerval, socialism can 
never be realized. They exhume the unholy ghost of 
Prussian militarism, and step forward with a school- 
masterly air as the spearhead against the democratic 
forces in the Warsaw Pact. They suppress independent 
thought in all fields and drive thousands into silence, 
the prisons, and emigration. The developments in Poland 
show how we can defend ourselves. The conditions here 
favor us even more. Why should we wait until we are 
hungry to set change in motion? Let everyone do their 
own thing wherever they are. Let us break through the 
silence and isolation and blow the lid off the garbage can. 

Without democracy no socialism, as Rosa Luxem- 
burg once said — that is the demand of the day. 



in South Africa,” the Reagan Administration now says 
that it will remain “neutral” — neutral that is, in favor 
of the regime. It vetoed the UN resolution condemning 
the recent invasion of Angola as “one-sided.” 

New York’s Black newspaper, the Amsterdam News, 
commented (9-12-81): “It is a policy so steeped in folly 
and imbecility, so destitute of principle that it would 
shame a nation of barbarians . . . We need to begin 
to build a mass movement to support African libera- 
tion . . . Perhaps it is time to begin to work towards 
building a real moral majority in America.” 

Turkey 

The following information has been received from 
the Democrats from Turkey: 

After the military takeover in Turkey in September, 
1980, the constitution and the parliament were abolished; 
political activities were suspended; democratic rights 
annihilated, and about 100,000 people detained and put 
under arrest. Thousands of workers, trade unionists, 
professors, students, and intellectuals have been tortured. 
At least eight persons have been executed by hanging. 

We want to draw your attention to another very 
serious trend which has been gaining momentum in the 
last months — the oppression of free thought and art. 
In ever-increasing numbers, artists have been arrested 
and jailed, not because they’ve been engaged in any 
political “subversive” activity, but only because of 
their works — novels, poems, plays, articles, films, songs, 
etc. 

Three newspapers and 20 periodicals have been 
closed and the editors of the leading newspaper, 



(German edition of 
Philosophy and Revolution) 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Published by Europaverlag 

Since its. publication in March, 1981, Alge- 
bra of Revolution: Philosophy of Liberation 
from Hegel to Sartre has been reviewed in 
several publications including Der Eisen- 
bahner (The Railwayman), Vienna, a news- 
paper of railroad workers, and Einkaufs- 
zentrale fur Offentliche Bibliothekcn, Reut- 
lingen,a public library journal, from which 
we print the following excerpts: 

The investigation has as its special merit that 
it not only describes the philosophical foundations 
of revolution “from Hegel to Sartre,’’ but expounds 
Hegel’s centred categories as the nucleus of all 
revolutionary theories that followed; they concern 
the author as the “seriousness and suffering of 
the negative” through which each effort toward 
revolution must pass. With an appreciation of so- 
cialism that refuses to reduce it to state property, 
Trotsky’s, former secretary hits hard at the various 
models of revolution, and covers especially here 
the problems of the Third World (China, Africa, 
Blacks in the USA ) with a meticulous and fact- 
filled presentation, which can be offered for years 
to come as an original supplement. 

Philosophy and Revolution also available in 
English (Delacorte Press) Spanish (Siglo XXI) 
Italian (Feltrinelli) 

• from News & Letters, 2832 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit, MI 48211 


Hurriyet, arrested. The publication of books has been 
made very difficult, producers in TV and radio have 
been dismissed, and the heads of the press agencies, 
TV networks and other cultural institutions replaced 
by army officers. 

We urge all artists, writers, poets, musicians, jour- 
nalists and other democratic-minded people to contribute 
to the fight for democracy in Turkey through all means 
— by writing letters to the government of Turkey, by 
reflecting the struggle for democracy going on in Tur- 
key in their works, by explaining the facts about Turkey 
to the broadest circles. 

Let the- writers, poets and artists of Turkey know 
that they are not alone. Let them know that one day 
art will win , . . that one day free thought will win. 
Let them know that one day we will win! 

Religion: a big bushess 

John Cardinal Cody of Chicago has been accused 
by the Chicago Sun-Times of diverting thousands of 
dollars to a woman friend. We are not concerned here 
with the morals of the Cardinal, but with the system 
that' could make it possible, perhaps even legal. 

The Cardinal controls over one billion dollars in 
Church assets for the Chicago Archdiocese, for which 
he is accountable to no one. Other bishops and arch- 
bishops throughout the country are similarly unaccount- 
able, except for the admonition that the money is to 
be used for “church purposes.” Practice has shown that 
anti-abortion, anti-ERA and other similar funding falls 
within this category. 

The Catholic Church is not alone in the control of 
billions of tax-free dollars, Usually collected from poor 
people that can ill afford the contribution. Baptist 
preachers grow rich from inflammatory radio and TV 
fundraisers, all tax-free. The Mormon Church conducts 
highly profitable businesses while paying no taxes. The 
Moral Majority is funded largely from tax-free church 
funds. 

Religion today is a big profitable business. Shouldn’t 
it be subjected to the same taxation system as other 
capitalist businesses? 
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War hysteria of U£ imperialism extends to Libya 

Silence of Egyptian masses over Sadat 


review 
of Tncfignant 
Heart' aired 

by Charles Denby, Editor 

Anther of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

I am turning my column, over to a German radio re- 
view of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal (Im 
Reichsten Land Der Welt). It teas broadcast by Inge 
Presser on H essischer Rundfunk (Frankfurt /Main) on 
July 11, 1981. — Charles Denby. 

In the slave-holding society of the United States, 
according to Malcolm X, there was the house Negro and 
the field Negro. The house Negro wept when the mas- 
ter’s house burned and ran as quickly as he could to put 
out the fire. But the field Negro shouted for joy: “Look, 
master’s house is burning! Who could have set the fire?” 
and he made the most of the favorable opportunity, took 
off through die fields, and was never seen again. 

Thus, two attitudes: accommodation to slavery and 
active resistance. 

(Continued on Page 10) 


by Kevin A. Barry 

On Oct. 6, at a closely guarded military par- 
ade on the occasion of Egypt’s Army Day, while 
helicopters flew above, dozens of security men 
surrounded the reviewing stand and the soldiers 
passing in review had been screened for three 
days by the U.S.-trained security agents, none- 
theless it happened. Four men jumped from a 
military truck and gunned down their ruler. 
General Anwar Sadat, with little or no resist- 
ance from his bodyguards. 

The fact that it could have happened on that day 
and under those circumstances and with commando-like 
precision can mean nothing less than a conspiracy reach- 
ing far higher in the 400,000-man Egyptian Army than 
the leader, an obscure lieutenant. 

THE MASS DISCONTENT IN SADAT’S EGYPT 

That Sadat was already in deep trouble was shown 


by his mass arrest, last Sept. 2. of no less than 1,500 
opposition leaders, his dissolution of 13 opposition 
political and religious groups, his exiling to a monastery 
of Coptic Christian Pope Chenouda III at the same time 
as his declaration of war on the Muslim Brothers, his 
banning of seven opposition newspapers, and his firing 
of over 100 professors and journalists. 

This massive political repression, about which the 
mass media remained virtually as silent as Reagan, 
had, furthermore, been preceded for years by genuine 
mass opposition from below, as witness the food up- 
risings that the same army had suppressed. In a word, 
the unrest in the country was by no means only “religi- 
ous extremists,” but by the hungry masses desiring food 
and freedom from the corrupt repressive regime swim- 
ming in luxury and global capitalistic recognition, mainly 
from the United States. 

This mass opposition which the Egyptian rulers 
supposedly ignored was obvious enough when they, 
led by Hosni Mubarak, prevented anyone but high 
officials from attending the funeral, plus had the march 
go through an unpopulated and gnarded area rather 
than the streets of Cairo. 


Chinese women garment workers protest 


German 



San Francisco, Cal. — Nearly 150 women garment 
workers turned out for a meeting in San Francisco’s 
Chinatown on Oct. 3 to support 19 other garment workers 
who are currently on trial for unemployment fraud. The 
women, and the two companies they work for, have been 
charged by the Employment Development Department 
and the District Attorney with fraudulently collecting 
partial unemployment benefits while they were sup- 
posedly working full time. 

The case against the garment workers is based on 
a year’s surveillance of several shops, where the in- 
vestigators took pictures of the women going in and out. 

The women maintain that they were entitled to the 
money that they collected, that they did everything ac- 
cording to the proper procedures. If the pictures show 
that they went to work early and left late it is because, 
they had to go to the shops and sit around and wait for 
work. The fact that they may have been in the shop did 
not mean that they were working. 

THE ‘FOURTH WORLD’ 

These Chinese women are only a small part of a 
growing “Fourth World” within the United States as the 
number of non-English speaking, immigrant workers 
continues to mount within the large cities and the sun- 
belt region. In San Francisco for instance, there are two 
garment districts, one Chinese, the other Latin American. 

The garment industry in particular is built qu the 
backs of immigrant women workers who are limited by 
language and education to the lowest paying jobs. On 
the West Coast immigrant women workers supply the 
labor for other industries such as canning, electronics, 
farms, and even banking to a certain extent The com- 
puterization of jobs in the banking industry has produced 
a multitude of “unskilled” jobs which are filled by 
Fourth World women workers. During a recent organ- 
izing drive at a large computer center leaflets had to be 
issued in English, Spanish, Chinese and Tagalog. 

The working conditions faced by women workers in 
the garment industry appear to have changed little in 
the past century. Women in San Francisco’s garment 
shops earn between $3,000 and $6,000 per year, and 
wages are determined on a piece-rate system. Supposedly 
piece-rates are set so that workers can produce enough 
items in an hour to make at least the minimum wage, 
while the reality is that women often have to work many 
hours overtime in order to make even minimum wages 
for a week. 

A NEW ORGANIZING DRIVE? 

The shops are operated out of storefronts that often 
lack proper heating and ventilation. The lighting is often 
insufficient, and fire regulations are sometimes ignored. 
Rarely do the women receive health benefits, vacation 
pay or sick leave. There has been little union activity in 


this area in the past few years, although one of the shops 
in the Chinatown case does have a union. The union 
drives have tended to focus on the large industries. 

Seventy years ago immigrant women garment work- 
;rs went on strike by the tens of thousands and won the 
right to organize their own union. They were helped by 
other women’s organizations such as the Women’s Trade 
Union League. While obviously the Chinatown meeting 
wasn’t yet of that magnitude, the fact that they are 
reaching out to other women’s organizations such as 
Union WAGE (Union Women’s Alliance to Gain Equali- 
ty) means we can begin to establish important new direc- 
tions for working women and the Women’s Liberation 
Movement for the future. — Deborah Morris 



Upwards of 390,000 marched in Bonn, West Germany, 
Oct. 10 against nuclear weapons and U.S. war policies. 
See article, page 12, and Editorial page 7. 


Despite the alleged “isolated” character of the 
assassination, all the visiting American journalists were 
stunned by the deafening silence in the streets of Cairo 
as against the millions who poured out to mourn Nasser 
in 1970. 

CONTRAST OF ASSYUT RIOTING AND 
DEEPER OPPOSITION 

Two days after Sadat’s death, over 100 were killed 
in the large upper Nile city of Assyut, in the most 
violent incident since the food uprisings of 1977. But 
far from that type of mass upheaval as in 1977, the 
Assyut rioting was launched by 75 well-armed Muslim 
fundamentalist commandos, who attacked the central 
police station, and then retreated into the slums to 
carry out sniper warfare with police and soldiers. 

Assyut is a stronghold of Islamic reactionaries such 
as the Muslim Brothers. In 1979 Islamic reactionaries 
at the university attacked Coptic Christians and. women, 
demanding the expulsion of the Copts and the separation 
of the sexes at the university. This type of fighting, 
often between Left students and Muslim reactionaries, 
has been going on throughout the Arab world for the 
past two years, ever since the Iranian Revolution. 

In June of this year, Islamic reactionaries staged 
a still more violent attack on the Copt minority in 
Cairo, where their murderous KKK-style raids did not 
even spare babies, who were thrown out of windows. 
In short, the movement against Sadat has both genuine 
revolutionaries as well as some very reactionary Islamic 
fundamentalist forces. As in Iran under the Shah, the 
Islamic reactionaries know how to keep quiet about 
their beliefs that poverty is “the will of Allah” in order 
to agitate around conditions of life and labor. 

Those conditions of life and labor are truly horren- 
dous in this country of 42 million people which is sup- 
posed to be the military key to the area for “the West” 
Despite new oil discoveries, Arab and Western “aid”, 
and truce with Israel since 1978, the masses are still 
forced to live at the level of $350 per year annual 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Blue Cross-Blue Shield- 'after" the eoutruct 


Detroit, Mich. — Blue Cross-Blue Shield workers 
voted to ratify their first contract on Sept. 19. The fol- 
lowing story from women workers there was distributed 
in a leaflet by Women’s Liberation-News & Letters: 

“At Blue Cross-Blue Shield, after the new contract, 
and since January when we voted to be represented by 
the UAW, we are looking hard to see how our working 
conditions have changed fundamentally. 

“BC-BS still sends around time-study and sets pro- 
duction at levels no one can meet. They stand over you 
and you may work a little faster to get them off your 
back. Then they add on some more work and set a rate, 
like 350-400 in claims, that nobody can get out. Now 
they are threatening to take action in November against 
those who can’t meet production standards. This is after 
the new contract. 

“Do we have a safety committee? If so, they should 
take a look at conditions like those a friend of ours told 
us about in the mail department. We are stuck in a room 
like a prison, without windows, and there's no room to 
move around without bumping into carts, meter ma- 
chines, and sorters. Some women have been injured by 
the sorting machines, but even if you are not directly 
hurt, the noise levels are injurious on a daily basis. It 
is like working in an auto plant. This is after the new 
contract. 

“Why hasn’t overtime been controlled? BC-BS still 
has the right to work us 10 hours overtime a week, and 
two Saturdays in a row. Plus they can play around with 
overtime pay, by saying the overtime you worked wasn’t 
“mandatory.” Yet you know your supervisor told you you 
had to work. This is after the new contract. 

“Why hasn’t the sick leave policy been changed? On 
the fifth occurrence, we can still be suspended for three 
days pending termination. BC-BS and the UAW have left 
this policy open to negotiations until September 1982- 

German socialist feminists 

Reluctant Feminists in German Social Democracy, 
18851917, by Jean Quataert (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1979). 

Reluctant Feminists in German Social Democracy, 
1885-1917 is important reading for us today, as it is one 
of the few books in English on this massive tum-of-the- 
century women’s movement in the German Social Demo- 
cratic Party (SPD). That movement was proletarian, 
socialist, feminist, anti-militarist, and internationalist, 
and it grappled with problems, such as sexism on the 
Left and the need for women’s movement autonomy, 
that we face today. 

The book traces the development of the movement 
in large part through biographies of eight influential 
women leaders. We meet for example Luise Zietz, a fac- 
tory worker who marries a dockworker, Karl: “. . . when 
Karl recognized the oratorical and organizational talents 
of his wife, they held a conference and he stated that 
she, as the more gifted, ought to devote full time to the 
Party while he would continue to work.” 

Indeed, tens of thousands of working class women 
were becoming active, organizing in factories, in home 
industry, and as domestic servants. Within the SPD, de- 
mands encompassed both equal wages for women work- 
ers, maternity insurance, health and sanitary regulations 
and women’s suffrage, as well as day-care centers, easier 
divorce laws, more equality in family relations. 

However, feminist demands were never fully inte- 
grated into socialist theory. But rather than probing the 
inadequacies of a “Marxism” that sometimes counter- 
posed socialism and feminism, Quataert imposes false, 
simplistic categories onto the movement, as in Chapter 
V, “Class Versus Sex Identity: Clara Zetkin and Lily 
Braun." The revolutionary Zetkin is described as “class 
identified”, as if she only followed “men socialists.” 

That cannot cover over the fact that it was Zetkin as 
editor of the women’s paper Gleichheit (Equality) who 
insisted on retaining autonomy for the paper, developing 
it in a revolutionary direction contrary to the demands 
of male Party leaders, whereas Braun, the “sex-identi- 
fied,” called for the transfer of Gleichheit to the control 
Of the Party press. 

Nor do we get a sense of the world moving towards 
war, and the fact that it was the SPD women who con- 
sistently and massively opposed their leadership’s capitu- 
lation to militarism, and then to actual world war. 
Gleichheit was recognized internationally as the anti- 
war organ. And, incredibly, Rosa Luxemburg, and the 
1918-1919 German Revolution she led, are dismissed by 
Quataert as an “episode” in a few superficial, inaccurate 
sentences. 

. Despite the fact that the revolutionary dimension of 
the SPD women’s movement is downplayed in this study, 
it is this dimension that speaks most to us as anti- 
militarist feminists of the 1980s. Let’s continue to exam- 
ine this rich -field of our revolutionary history. 

’* ,;1 - ’ •• —Mariana ’Lmiise 
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Why can’t it be settled now? Our personal time should 
be ours to use, but what good is it if you want to use it 
with your flex time, and you end up being disciplined for 
it? This is after the new contract. 

“After the new contract, some of us are making only 
$30 more per week over what we made three years ago. 
And others of us, like the reader-printer operators, are 
facing the prospect of having our jobs eliminated by new 
machines. Yet we are being threatened — again — with 
layoffs, because we ratified the contract. 

“We want everyone to know that these conditions 
are intolerable — and we intend to see them changed!!” 

A worker responded to the leaflet: “We were told 
by our supervisor that our percentages for the month of .. 
September would not be used because everyone used 
operation codes that we ‘had no business using,’ thus 
bringing up our production too high. It was explained 
to the supervisor that it is impossible to meet production 
with the rates per hour the way they are now. 

“The response to this was that none of the rates can 
be changed before a time study is done. We were told to 
consider this a ‘counselling’ by supervision, and that we 
will probably be written up in the future for not meeting 
production.” 

Another worker said: “There were a lot of promises 
made by the UAW. But why should they take five years 
to take effect? It’s not a question of being against the 
union. What we want to know is, what kind of union 
are we going to have?” 


Women's Pentagon action 

The Women’s Pentagon Action will return to 
Washington D.C. to meet and demonstrate against 
militarism on Nov. 15 and 16. Thousands of women 
are expected from the East Coast, where the group 
began last year. The Action invites all women, 
stating: 

“Because, each day, the men in power are 
making decisions, appointments, laws that put the 
people of this country under attack especially wom- 
en, people of color, lesbian and gay people . . . 

“Because, each day, the men in power flaunt 
that power, pushing the world closer and closer to 
nuclear destruction . 

“WE WOMEN MUST ACT.” 

Last fall, over 2,000 women from throughout 
the Northeast went to the Pentagon to demonstrate 
their mourning, rage, empowerment and defiance. 
About 150 were arrested. 

The theme of this year’s Action is “transfor- 
mation.”' The Sunday demonstration will include 
a women’s fair and discussions. 

For more information, contact Women’s Pen- 
tagon Action, 339 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 
10012, telephone 212-254-4961. 



worldwide 


On Sept. 25, in the Minneapolis suburb of Farming- 
ton, Minn., 23 women and one man were arrested for 
picketing the regional air traffic control center. The 
women said they had decided to challenge an ordinance 
forbidding picketing by anyone not directly involved 
in a strike, both to relieve their husbands (who have 
part-time jobs) of some picket duty and to show their 
own support of the PATCO strike and concern over 
air safety. 

$ $ * 


Naoual El Saadaoui, Egyptian feminist and author, 
was arrested in Cairo on Sept. 3, as part of the late 
President Sadat’s crackdown on opponents to his regime. 
Saadaoui, a doctor, was appointed Egypt’s Director of 
Public Health in 1965, but was dismissed after the pub- 
lication of her Woman and Sex in 1972. She continued to 
write novels and essays, including The Hidden Face of 
Eve, published in English in 1980. She remains in 
prison, and an international appeal is being launched 
for her release. 

* * & 


On Oct. 8, the U.S. Labor Department announced 
it will end a long-standing ban on the manufacture of 
knitted outerwear by workers in their homes. Labor 
Secretary Donovan (who had proposed lifting regulations 
on all industrial home work) was forced to this com- 
promise by opposition from labor unions and textile 
workers stating that early garment workers unions had 
fought hard battles to win protection against violations 
of wage and hour laws and sweatshop conditions for 
women and children which are still common’ in New 
York *‘home worfc’t today: > > •'* * • 
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[WOMAN AS REASON 


Black women test WLM 
and the Left 


“Only you haven’t been in prison. Brother, and 

you were not hired to think. Had you forgotten 

that? If so listen to me: You were not hired to 4 

think.” 

“ . . . But what if I wish to express an idea?” 

“We furnish all ideas.” 

Invisible Man by Ralph Ellison 

P ear Sisters, 

What struck me in reading Invisible Man and going 
to Women Against Militarism meetings at the same time 
was that the elitism of the Left is just the other side 
of the coin of the racism of the Women’s Liberation 
Movement (WLM). This is what I mean. 

The WLM has always been conscious and uncom- 
fortable about its whiteness and for over ten years I 
have listened to the justifications. It usually goes some- * 
thing lake this: It’s not our fault we’re so white, Black 
women, think abortion is genocide; or, they only care 
about Black liberation; or, Black women have a differ- 
ent relationship to the family; or, Black women are 
just not interested in women’s liberation. They are 
Black first and women second. On the theoretical level 
as the WL theorists criticize Marx for supposedly only 
writing of the proletariat, they end up relegating the 
roots of Black oppression and the Black liberation 
movement to a footnote saying, this particular writing 
is not the place to take up racism; or, someone else * 
will have to do this important work, etc. 

THE WLM, THE LEFT ON BLACK WOMEN 

Now this is pretty ‘disgusting stuff. How can the 
Left be the other side of this coin? Because they says ^ 
exactly the same thing only for a different reason. For 
example, at the Feminists Against Militarism meetings 
and the conference itself, vanguardist Left women were 
saying that there were so few Blacks there because 
Black women are not interested in women’s liberation, 
they have a different view of the family, think abor- 
tion is genocide, etc. 

Now the Left doesn’t say all this to excuse the 
women’s movement its whiteness; the Left uses the 
issue of racism to say that the WLM has no validity at 
all and is, in fact, a priori racist. In other words, the very 
idea of women making a priority of our fight for free- 
dom and refusing to put that off until after a revolution 
is racist because, according to them, Black women are 
not the least bit interested in women’s liberation. 

That kind of racism on the part of both the WLM 
and Left women, of making Black women into an object, 
an “other” so different from white women, is so totally 
negated by history itself that the only excuse for its 
survival this long is that we live in a deeply racist 
world. 

I particularly love the statement from the National 
Black Feminist Organization because it cuts through 
how this alienating society fragments us, including 
fragmenting our thought: “Well it would be nice if we 
were oppressed as women Monday through Thursday, 
then oppressed as Blacks the rest of the week. We 
could combat one or the other on those days — but we 
have to fight both every day of the week.” 

Anyone who thinks that Black women don’t care 
about women’s liberation should talk to Black women 
who work at Schwinn in Chicago, who speak of not 
only conditions in the shop — including sexual harass- 
ment — but also relations at home and their ideas of 
what a relationship between women and men should be. 

BLACK WOMEN AS REASON 

I’m certainly not trying to say that white and Black 
women are the same. What does seem clear is that 
with all this new desire for creating a WLM that truly 
encompasses all women sparked by Reagan’s all-out 
attack on women, Blacks and the poor, the place to , 
begin is not by saying that Black women are so differ- 
ent, that they have no interest in the WLM, but by 
seeing Black women as Reason, as thinkers both his- 
torically and today. Again, at the Feminists AgainSt 
Militarism Conference One Black woman said, “I’m sick 
of coming to these conferences and talking about white 
women’s racism. I have ideas about all kinds of things — 
including anti-militarism.” 

Working out the question of how to break down 
racism to form a WLM that is a movement of all women 
is not an easy question. But a good place to begin, I 
think, would be to recognize the Reason of Black and 
minority women because without their ideas any revo- 
lution will simply be incomplete, will not get us to 
that total transformation of society that will, at long 
last, free all of us. ? : , 

' —Terry Moon 
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Need grievance and overtime rights at Schwinn 


Chicago, 111. — When the next contract comes up I’m 
going to have a long list of loopholes to plug up. For 
example, the contract states that from Monday to Friday 
there is no equalization on the overtime — the person 
who normally performs the job gets the overtime. That’s 
where the contract stops. If you don’t want to work, who 
gets the overtime? The contract doesn’t say. So that 
means it is left up to the discretion of the supervisor. 
So he is giving it to whoever he wants to, creating the 
kind of disharmony and favoritism that we went out on 
strike against. 

Another issue that wasn’t clearly negotiated was the 
merit raises. The company doesn’t want to make it retro- 
active to April 1. That means if you were entitled to a 
raise in April and were supposed to get another one in 
October, they just dropped the April one. We went back 
to work in February and the raises were supposed to 
have been negotiated by April 1. It looks like Schwinn 
deliberately stalled up till now so he could get past the 
next six months review period. 

A lot of people are getting less money than they are 
supposed to anyway. They have a starting pay and after 
90 days they’re supposed to automatically get half-way to 
top pay. The merit starts from that point on. Everybody 
who was called back to work had at least two years and 
should at least be at mid point. They’ve been shifting 
people around to different departments to get around 
! this. . ■ \ v V".. , ' .! 

We still have a problem with grievances. The Inter- 
national isn’t taking any to arbitration. Somehow it was 
agreed that no matter who won, the union and the com- 
pany would each pay half the $1,000 cost. 

Workers' unrest at Renault 

Only four months after the election of the new 
Socialist government of Francois Mitterrand, auto workers 
have launched a series of wildcat as well as Official 
strikes at the state-owned Renault factories, especially 
the key Billancourt plant outside Paris. Not having seen 
any improvement in their living or working conditions 
since the election, workers are beginning to move. 

Assembly line workers are demanding better pay and 
benefits, improvements in working conditions, and the 
chance to transfer out of assembly line work, rather than 
being stuck on the line “for life.” Several thousand work- 
ers have been able to shut down the line at Renault 
Billancourt by walking out in several departments. Man- 
agements has so far taken a hard line, locking out 4,000 
workers. 

Since the beginning of October there have been 
strikes in several other Renault plants, on the railroads, 
and elsewhere, involving occupations and locking up 
management. It may be the beginning of the first split 
between the new government and the working class. 

— New York observer 

GM new hires harassed 

by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 
* On Oct. 12, the GM South Gate plant began full pro- 
duction on a second Shift. No one really knows why. 
Even management admits cars are not selling as pro- 
jected. 

Thousands of young people waited outside to get 
hired during September. As many as 30 new hires an 
hour were brought in to be trained by day shift workers. 
But General Motors is not that desperate for production. 
They also feel the recession. What GM is serious about, 
however, is the $600 it receives in government subsidies 
to hire and train young unemployed people. 

GM’s crackdown over absenteeism and tardiness has 
been twice as tpugh on the new hires as on recalled 
workers. One 18-year-old Black woman was two minutes 
late from lunch-break and was fired on the spot. Another 
young mother was fired because she had to pick up her 
children from school and couldn’t work overtime. Some- 
times 20 to 30 new hires have been fired out of some 
200 or so hired in a day. 

The latest word being heard in the plant these days 
is “picks.” These are new hires who are put in good 
positions, pitting them against workers with seniority 
who are shifted around without regard to their rights. 
GM is trying to split workers again with their “picks.” 

However, the discipline of the production line is 
stronger than that of management. One worker from 
another department was telling me how many young 
new hires, after a few hours or days on the line, told 
GM to “take this job and shove it!” But that’s the kinrf 
of worker that needs to stay at GM. 

What a young Chicano worker told me showed that 
these militant workers are staying. He said, “I’m only 
25 and have two children to raise. That’s the reason I 
have to keep this job. But this is a hell of a world to 
bring up- children. If I have to become a revolutionary 
to change it — I will.” 


I heard about a case that went to the third stage 
that we couldn’t have lost in arbitration. The Interna- 
tional rep isn't doing his job — this worker was termin- 
ated for not responding to a letter calling her back to 
work which she didn’t receive. 

I don’t care how large or small it is, a person who 
has a grievance has a grievance. Even if it goes all the 
way up to the third step and has to go to arbitration, it 
means that the problem is still on the shop floor. The 
company will keep doing the same thing until the orders 
come down telling them to do different. 

—Schwinn worker 

: ' i. : s -> - 

NY TA: Pay dues orLawe whs 

New York, N.Y. — Safety in the trains will soon 
really be in a bad way. Sooner or later passengers will 
be killed in an accident, maybe lots of people. Where is 
the Department of Health or the Fire Department to 
check out these unsafe conditions? If the Transit 
Authority (TA) was owned privately, they could shut it 
down for violations. 

They blame the lack of repairs on the workers. This 
is a cheap excuse. They have repair shops which are 50 
or 60 years old and too small to hold many cars. They 
also can only take in a limited number because they 
need the others to run. They don’t give us the tools we 
need. They only have us do minor quick repairs, or in- 
expensive ones. 

Conditions are like 50 years ago inside. They have 
the latest computer at TA headquarters on Jay St. and 
we have the worst tools. 

There’s a hidden story in the union’s loss of the dues 
checkoff because of last year’s strike. The trickery is 
that the court ruled just before the union election in 
December. Union organizers will collect dues now, and 
many workers may refuse to pay and give them lots of 
abuse, but the trick is that if you’re not paid up, then 
you can’t vote against John Lawe in December. 

We knew a year ago that this court decision would 
probably come down right about now, just before the 
election. Lawe has 6,600 or 7,000 people who’ll vote his 
way no matter what. Afc strange as it sounds, I feel every 
uniori member should be sure to pay up to be able to 
vote against John Lawe in December. 

—Transit maintenance, 207 St. 

P0 sub can't count on work 

New York, NY — This is the way it is in the U.S. 
Post Office. When you first get hired you’re classified as 
a “sub.” Some.places they’re called “part-time flex.” It 
takes about two years to make regular. 

When you’re a sub they lie to yoq. They say you’ll 
make 40 hours a week, but all you’re guaranteed is 20 
hours. You can’t make a living on that. You’re on a 
seven day schedule. You don’t even know when your day 
off is. They say, “We’ll call you in the morning. If you 
don’t hear from us by 9, you’re off.” j 

You can make your 40 hours as a sub but you’re 
going to have to kill yourself to make it. You have to 
-really do everything they give you and not complain. It 
means sacrificing lunches, it means having no breaks, it 
means running, it means cutting across lawns, it means 
throwing garbage mail away; The first day a carrier goes 
out he’s shown the proper way to do the job, the “Postal 
way.” Now if you were to do the job that way you’d be 
out there for two days! 

Another curse for subs is the auxiliary route. That 
is a regular route except they might take off one block. 
But you’re expected to do an auxiliary route in four 
hours. I’ve done auxiliary routes that were longer than a 
regular eight hour route! 

Then we as postal workers get blamed for why the 
mail delivery and everything stinks. It’s not us. Most of 
the workers are really good workers. It’s management’s 
system. Their timing system will make a fool of anyone. 

’ . — The real postal workers 



Quality circle 
means workers 
work harder 


by John Marcotte 

The big kick now in labor management is the “qual- 
ity control circle” of Japan. Even the UAW has sent a 
delegation to Japan to study this. Public television had a 
show recently called “Working Smarter.” In it, a business 
exec from this country says, “We have spent our money 
on capital investment in Automation and process changes, 
but haven’t drawn on our greatest asset, our human 
resources.” He admitted, “The workers who do the work 
every day know best what needs to be done in their vari- 
ous jobs.” 

The TV reporter asked him, would he have said this 
five years ago? The exec answered, no. So what has 
changed your outlook, he was asked, was there some 
new humane appreciation? “Competition from Japan,” 
answered the exec. 

At Austeel, a Japanese-owned steel mill in upstate 
New York, workers are made to sit down with manage- 
ment and talk about how they feel about the job. At 
Corry Jamestown, an office furniture plant in James- 
town, N.Y., the company and the union have gone in on 
a productivity bonus plan. 

The point is to try to make every worker a ‘‘com- 
pany man.” They talk about peer pressure making every- 
one work harder, about how if you’re absent your fellow- 
workers will hold it against you. The foremen and union 
officials were all enthusiastic about this plan, but no 
workers were interviewed. 

My office furniture plant tried a productivity bonus 
two years ago. A lot of the workers didn’t pay it any 
mind. But if it did have a chance to work, management 
killed it themselves by being too cheap. We’d be working 
hard and see more production going out, and at the end 
of the month they’d put 'up some fancy arithmetic to 
show productivity had gone down. The most we ever 
saw was a few dollars for a month of hard work. 

Carborundum, another plant in that TV program, 
had a profit-sharing plan too. Things seemed to go along 
smoothly for several years. But one day management de- 
cided to have a lay-pff. The workers said they had been 
led to believe this could not happen. “We have been 
had,” said a union steward. 

The workers of Library Bureau Inc., a furniture 
plant in Herkimer, N.Y., had a similar story to tell. They 
bought their plant in 1975 rather than let it be shut 
down by Sperry Rand. But even a union official had 
this to say: “The biggest misconception was, if you’re 
part owner you’re going to run the company. And you 
are not going to run the company. I don’t really see that 
much difference the way the plant’s being run today than 
the way it was run under Sperry.” 

That is the point. Sooner or later when push comes 
to shove, who makes the decision, workers or manage- 
ment? It is clear to me those QC circles want only a very 
limited part of what workers know, only what would 
increase productivity. They are not interested in the 
worker as a total person. 

What QC circles show is that capital is forced to 
recognize that, despite all their technology, labor is still 
central to all. So they want to enlist labor to raise pro- 
duction, but all else remains the same, all the relations 
of production. But when labor moves as it is doing in 
Poland today, and as it will be in the U.S. and Japan, it 
shows it means to redo society entirely, beginning with 
those relations of production. 


In Memoriam — James 'Scoats' Riley, 1919-1981 

The fighting spirit of James “Scoats” Riley, who 
died Oct. 1 of black lung disease, will always burn 
fiercely in the memories of the many co^l miners in 
West Virginia and Pennsylvania who knew and worked 
with him during a lifetime of class 'struggle in the coal 
fields. 

Scoats had a vision of a world freed from racial 
prejudices, oppression and deprivation. That vision and 
spirit never wavered, before black lung forced him out 
of the mines, or later when the deadly disease ravaged 
his body. 

As a union official and as a rank-and-filer, Scoats 
never permitted a boss to insult, degrade or otherwise 
mistreat either himself or a fellow • worker; Among 
the first things told to any new boss at the mine 


where he worked was, “Don’t mess with that man.” 

Both directly and indirectly, the ideas of Scoats 
appeared in the. pages of News & Letters — from our 
first issue which appeared in 1955 to today. A Black 
miner who feared no one, Scoats would just as soon 
take on a union bureaucrat as well as a mine boss or 
superintendent to oppose injustice or misrepresentation. 
On a picket line, inside the mine or in the mine super- 
intendent’s office fighting for the rights of workers, 
Scoats also let those who tangled with him know 
they were in a batttle. v 

We mourn his death, but our sorrow is inter- 
mingled with a great pride of having known a mag- 
nificent, fighter, and we add our voice to those who 
knew Scoats to proclaim: “Now there was a man!” 
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masses greet Sadat's assassination with deafening silence 


(Continued from Page 1) 

income, folly 2ft years after the 1952 national revolution 
led by Nasser, Sadat and the other “Free Officers.’' 
Millions of workers are forced to emigrate to find 
work, while at home those close to the regime live in 
luxury as never before. 

But it would be very wrong to lay all of these 
problems at the door of Sadat alone or Camp David. 
He inherited from Nasser an economic shambles and a 
police state regime which had also just lost the 1967 
war with Israel. Egypt had already suffered from a 
decade of Russian advisors and their “development” 
plans, grafted onto Nasser’s own itop-down vision of an 
“Arab Socialism.” 

EGYPT AFTER NASSER AND SADAT, 
RUSSIA AND AMERICA 

The masses are still paying for the Russian-built 
Aswan Dam, whose fruits they have yet to see. Then 
came Sadat’s turn to the “West” and a “free market 
economy ” Now Egypt owes as much or more to the 
frig international banks as to Russia despite “aid” from 
the U.S., Israel and Arab sheiks, while the people have 
seen the price of land skyrocket and their general living 
conditions worsen still further. 

Anwar Sadat knew full well what an explosive point 
things had reached as early as January, 1977 when riots 
broke out in Cairo, with not only Sadat but also Hosni 
Mubarak as special targets Qf the masses’ wrath (See 
N&L March, 1977). 

Within that very year, 1977, Sadat made his “his- 
toric” trip to Israel, resulting in so-called peace agree- 
ments. While many in the Arab world criticized Sadat 
for compromising . with the “Zionist enemy”, there 
Was considerable mass support initially within Egypt, 
since Sadat promised that peace would bring prosperity 
, ’ at home. It never arrived. 

, Sadat was also in many ways aware of the growing 
power of the “Fundamentalists,” such as those who 
murdered him. In fact, from Nasser’s death in 1970 on, 
Sadat courted them as a force to offset the Left and the 
pro-Russian wing of the Nasser regime. In the early 
1970s he let Muslim Brothers out of jail who had been 
there since their group’s attempts on Nasser’s life in 
1954 and also in 1966. Still more reactionary and violent 
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groups such as Tafkir Wal Hijra, connected directly to 
Sadat’s murder, sprung up after Sadat released them 
from jail and the “fundamentalists” splintered. The 
splintering only led to illusions on the part of Sadat 
that the masses were thereby deprived of leaders! 

THE MYRIAD CRISES 

The fall of Sadat is also a world question not only 
because of Middle East oil, but because of revolution 
“in the air,” as witness the 1979 revolution in Iran. .The 
U.S. says it will not “permit” a revolution in the area, 
and plans massive military exercises, calling Egypt “our” 
best friend in the region. But the truth is that Reagan 
still wants the AWACs for Saudi Arabia and may in 
fact lean more on Israel in the future as an “ally.” 

This week’s papers carried pictures of Idi Amin in 
Saudi Arabia, which had granted him even more luxuri- 
ous asylum than Libya. It is but one single phenom- 
enon of all those contradictions U.S. imperialism is trying 
to exorcise with the typically lying Haig phrase “stra- 
tegic consensus.” That there is no such thing is easy 
enough to see. The very fact that the Reagan Adminis- 
tration has to resort to the desperate measure of the 
AWAC sale to Saudia Arabia, as if that would win 
Reagan Arab support, is proof enough of that. Let us 
for a moment take a closer look at Saudi Arabia. 

Saudi Arabia has a population of no more than 
five million but there are also at least two million 
foreign workers who comprise 43 percent of the labor 
force, and who are the majority of the population in 
the large cities. The dominant tribe also oppresses the 
other Saudi tribes, plus faces the presence of a large 
Shiite Muslim minority concentrated in the oil-rich 
Eastern Province, where this oppressed minority is 
actually the majority. 

The regime is one of the most reactionary on earth. 
The Koran is the constitution. Women have no rights 
and polygamy is the “ideal” form of “marriage.” All 
youths suffer from the practice of forced “arranged” 
marriages. Nor has the vaunted oil wealth wiped out 
either illiteracy or malnutrition, which are massive 
problems. 

Is it any wonder then that King Faisal was killed 
in 1975 by an alienated young member of the royal 
family? Or that youths are increasingly resisting forced 
marriages? Or that foreign workers rose up in rebellion 
in Medina a few years ago? Or that 1979, the year of the 
Iranian Revolution, saw the two-week siege of Mecca 
by fundamentalist radicals plus a mass uprising in the 
oil region of Shiites? How exactly can simple military 
might of U.S. imperialism keep such a regime in place? 

Then there is Libya’s Qaddafi who certainly does 
, aspire to be a sub-imperialist power in the region, 
lately with massive Russian support. Reagan’s U.S. has 
already had its one-minute shoot out (See News and 
Letters Perspectives Report, “The Trail in the 1980s” 
September, 1981. Order from N&L for 75c.) and would 
like to vanquish Libya. Last year Qaddafi conquered 
neighboring Chad, but his army is only 35,000, plus a 
small “Pan-Arab Legion.” 

With a population of only two million, Libya’s bid 
for power rests on oil money and the ideology of mili- 
tant “Islamic revolution” against the U.S. and Israel, 
which Qaddafi is willing to export by financing and 
hiring terrorists. It is not Qaddafi as Libya — it is the 


internal discontent in other countries that gives puny 
Libya the; illusion that it can threaten Egypt (population 
42 million), and the Sudan (18 million), or even Ni- 
geria half a continent away. 

When faced with a mass-based popular movement, 
such as the overthrow of Idi Amin in Uganda in 1979, 
Qaddafi’s oil money and military intervention came to 
nought. But he is skilled at using demagoguery and 
“socialist” language to cover over his, sub-imperialistic 
dreams, much as in the manner of Mussolini’s fascism 
But it isn’t all quiet inside Libya. Oil revenues re- 
main high, but not only has there been a sharp decline 
in that, there is also plenty of discontent. Foreign 
workers make up three-fifths of the labor force, more 
than even in Saudi Arabia. While the material standard 
of living play be high for the region, Libya is a totali- 
tarian police state with 100,000 people in exile and 
thousands ill jail. Youth are beginning to resist the 
idea -of being drafted for stretches of up to ten years, 
especially when it may mean dying for Qaddafi in 
Chad, where 1,000 have already been killed or wounded. 

From Syria, Libya and Iran, whose regimes the 
Russians support, to the lands of the U.S.’s supposed 
“strategic consensus,” there is no way out either for 
U.S. imperialism or Russian totalitarianism. Both super 
powers show, in the Middle East cauldron, their clay 
feet.' 1 - ; ii. v 

The mass discontent will go either to full social 
revolution, or stop short under the influence of one 
form or another of Islamic reaction or “anti-Zionism” 
posing as 'revolution. Here women’s liberation is the 
dividing linte between the genuine Left and those who 
tail-end Islamic reaction. 

What is needed is 'total uprooting of what is — be 
it Egypt or Israel, United States or Russia and all their 
satellites. There are no short cuts, least of all by those 
on the Left who insist on ever widening the division 
between revolution and a philosophy of revolution. Ill an 
immediate sense there is nothing that can be done. But 
we must not keep looking at the top and their crises. 
We must listen to the voices from below while we do 
all things possible to stop the enemy at home — the 
Reagan Administration’s drive to global war. * 
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straggle continues: What kind of revolution 
st the Khomeini- 1 RP counter revolution? 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

Editor’s Note: The following was written as a spe- 
cial introduction to the Farsi edition of the Political- 
Philosophic Letters on the Iranian Revolution, 1979-1981, 
by Raya Dunayevskaya. The most recent, published June 
25, 1981, is entitled “What Has Happened to the Iranian 
Revolution? Has It Already Run Its Course into Its Op- 
posite, Counter-Revolution? Or Can It Be Saved and 
Deepened?” See ad below. 

The Revolution in Iran has reached so sharp a turn- 
around that it would appear that the counter-revolution 
has all but swallowed it up. But that simply isn’t true. 
It is true that the IRP (Islamic Republic Party) has 
monopolized all state and military power and that its 
firing squads are executing genuine revolutionaries who 
have awakened to what has happened since the IRP 
gained power — totalitarian, feudal-capitalistic power, 
blessed by a Khomeini who has usurped all “spiritual” 
as well as earthly powers. It is not true that Khomeini 
can do what the combined might of the Shah and his 
prop, the U.S. nuclear Titan that kept him in power for 
25 long years, could not do. They can not extinguish 
the new world beacon of revolutionary power that was 
lit by the 1979 revolution in Iran. 

The very fury of those firing squads — now reaching 
for every facet of the nation, including its children — 
proves the very opposite. It reveals how deep and mas- 
sive is the revolutionary opposition to the powers-that- 
be. The most ironic of all the aspects of the present 
chaos in the land is that the Communists (Tudeh), the 
Trotskyists, the Maoists* are all supporting the Kho- 
meini regime. The opposition comprises those who were 
the spark and actual force as well as the reason of the 
revolution: from the oil workers, who carried out the 
heroic 90-day-long strikes that drove the Shah from 
power, to the Mujahedeen; from the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement, which began “Chapter 2” of the revolu- 
tion, to the youth, whose quest for universality was 
heard the world around; as well as the minorities, 
Kurds especially, whose struggle for self-determination 
still continues. 

IN REPRODUCING the Letters that traced the 
revolution in Iran as it unfolded, it becomes clear that 
religion is no substitute for a philosophy of liberation. 
Quite the contrary; its mysticism only shrouds the ele- 
mental forces and deviates from the masses in motion 
and their quest for universality — freedom. That is why, 
from the beginning, we warned against the underesti- 


* The Beijing Review (Sept. 21, 1981), in printing its reporter's Sept. 
1 ? news from Teheran in "Iran in Agony" did little to analyze 
the forces of revolt. As if those forces and the rulers are one 
it concludes that "it is painful to see Iran embroiled in internal 
strife. ' 
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Iranian women marched in Teheran on International 
Women’s D ay, 1979, challenging Khomeini. 

mation of Khomeini’s power and the price that the 
mullahs would exact for having allowed the mosques 
to be used for meetings of the Left during the reign 
of the Shah when it was illegal to meet elsewhere. 

But, just as it was wrong to underestimate the 
power of Khomeini and the IRP, so it is wrong to over- 
estimate their power now. That is exactly what they 
wish us to do. That is exactly what we must not let 
them do. Nor can we allow delusions to float about — 
whether they are sown by Bani-Sadr and Massoud 
Rajavi, who oppose Khomeini, or by the Communists/ 
Trotskyists/Maoists, who justify support of Khomeini 
by acting as if his misuse of the phrase “anti-imperial- 
ism” is “progressive” and leads to genuine workers’ 
power. 

Instead, let us trace the revolution both as it 
occurred and as it retrogressed, and let us see the 
forms in which the revolt is occurring now. The op- 
position to those in power is by no means limited to 
the Mujahedeen; though they are certainly not counter- 
revolutionaries, their bombs are but the opposite side 
of Khomeini’s firing squads. What was at first little 
reported in the press was the near-civil war that is 
raging. And even now that it is being reported, it is 
being made to appear as if it flowed out of the bomb- 
throwing. The truth is that the actual mass demon- 
strations, the street battles, had long been, ongoing. 
Take the battles in downtown Teheran on Sept. 9. They 
were preceded by three days of demonstrations at Mos- 
sadegh (formerly Pahlavi) University. They were sup- 
pressed by the so-called “Revolutionary Guards” and 
somewhere between 40 to 100 were killed. Literally 
thousands have been been executed by Khomeini. 

THIS DOESN'T MEAN that the new revolutionaries 
are for the return to power of Bani-Sadr — or Massoud 
Rajavi. On the contrary, the youth are questioning: 
What had Bani-Sadr done when he was in power to 
help the workers maintain their shoras and demand 
the right to control production? What had he done for 
the students whose quest for universality was being 
acted out through their bookstalls, their many news- 
papers, their discussions of all ideas of freedom? Had 
he not, rather, helped Khomeini and the IRP close 
down Teheran University’s open admissions? 

What had he done when the women not only dem- 
onstrated on International Women’s Day, but continued 
their protests, shouting: “We fought for freedom and 
got unfreedom”? That charge had been directed not 
only against Khomeini and the IRP, but against the 
“liberal” Ghotbzadeh, who controlled the mass media 
and refused to extend coverage to their Movement and 
their demands. The women, like the Kurds, have cer- 
tainly not seen the desires of the masses being realized^ 
whether that be the self-determination of nationalities 
or of ideas. Instead, had not Bani-Sadr and Rajavi — 
like all the rest — bowed to the Constitution and its in- 
stitutionalization of theocracy in the form of the Office 
of Religious Guide? 

As for those who are pro-Russia (like Tudeh), or 
those who are pro-China, as well as those (like the 
Trotskyists) who are tailendists of the state-capitalists 
who call themselves Communists— they have all not 
only tailended Khomeini but have accepted his fake 
“anti-imperialism” (especially in the Iraq-Iran war) as 
if thatt meant truly fighting for. the revolution, “Anti- 
imperialism” has become but the phrase used to hide 
the expkritative,- "totalitarian ;*= theoeratie^vwki re- of- the - 


IRP, which is no different than that of all capitalistic 
rulers. Of course U.S. imperialism seeks to regain 
power in Iran. But it is not the only one to do so; and 
the other nuclear Titan, Russia, has the advantage of 
having a party in Iran. 

THE ONLY WAY to wage a genuine struggle 
against imperialism is to oppose the exploitative rulers 
in one’s own country. That is what the masses did in 
the Revolution when they drove the Shah out of power, 
along with his protector, U.S. imperialism. They did 
not stop there. They raised the banner of freedom, 
total freedom, not attached to any state power — U.S. 
or Russia or any other exploitative power, including 
those in the Middle East When the Iranian Revolution 
took oil off the pedestal it had occupied as if it rep- 
resented the “culture” of the Middle East, it opened 
an entirely new stage of world freedom. In a word, 
revolution, not “oil”, became the key not alone for 
Iran or even the Middle East, but for the world youth 
who had been fighting all capitalists and imperialists — 
especially the gory U.S. but by no means only the U.S. 

In a word, we repeat, when a country like Iran 
showed that it could dislodge both a shah and one of 
the two nuclear giants from its power base in Iran, 
in oil, in the geo-political Gulf region, it proved how 
all-powerful are masses In motion who hold in their 
hands a banner of freedom. The outpouring of millions 
made it impossible to think of terrorism (whether of 
SAVAK or of the bomb-throwers) as all-powerful. What 
was all-powerful were masses in motion— labor, youth, 
national minorities. Womens Liberationists. 

The grave contradiction in this elemental revolt 
was that it was without a philosophy of revolution. We 
need once again to stress that religion is no substitute 
for a philosophy of revolution. If even religion were a 
philosophy — and its theoreticians** are acting as if it 
were — the key word is revolution, not religion, whether 
Islamic, or Christian, or Buddhist, or Jewish, or any 
other. What contributed to the failure of the revolts in 
post-World War II to mature to revolutions in West 
Europe was an admixture of religion and social revo- 
lution; the former only diluted the latter. 

MARX MADE a distinction between the religion of 
the oppressor and that of the oppressed, whose voice 
he recognized as the “sigh of the oppressed, the heart 
of a heartless world . . . The abolition of religion as 
people’s illusory happiness is the demand for their real 
happiness . . . Thus it is the immediate task of philos- 
ophy which is in the service of history to unmask human 
self-alienation.” To gain real freedom and happiness 
meant to transform the reality which compels such 
human self-alienation and to thus gain real freedom. 

What is haunting Khomeini, who has made that 
substitution of religion for a philosophy of revolution, 
is not only a whole host of spectres, but an ongoing 
revolt. I do not mean the terrorists who are. killing 
themselves a great deal more than the IRP leadership 
they are trying to dislodge. I mean that what confronts 
Khomeini is a 40 percent unemployment, a runaway 
inflation, the discontent of the peasants as well as the 
workers, the ongoing revolt from below. 

I One word more must be said on the bombs. No 
one, not even the Mujahedeen, could have gotten that 
close into the inner sanctum. There is opposition within 
the IRP, within the “Partisans of God.” They are re- 
sponsible for “security” and they alone could have had 
that access.) I 

Remembering the highpoints of the Revolution does 
not mean forgetting that it has now reached a point of 
retrogression. The impasse in the Iraq-Iran war is not 
as pivotal as the move backward in freedoms and inde- 
pendence at home. The revolution had its elemental 
upward surge but lacked a philosophy of revolution 
and could not disclose the trail to total freedom as 
well as solidarity with all those the world over who 
wished to follow its lead. What is needed is the work- 
ing out of a theory that would never again separate 
itself from the actuality, any more than the actuality 
can be separated from theory. 

It is toward that end, of uniting a philosophy of 
revolution with an actual revolution, that the other, the 
second America — the revolutionary Marxist-Humanist 
Tendency which expresses it — has worked. It is this 
which led us to follow the unfoldment of the Iranian 
revolution and to solidarize with it. We are one with 
you. We will do all in our power to help the fight 
for freedom. 


Y«ja-i w; -'if: In-?. 
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NEWS & LETTERS 


ON TRAIL TO TRANSFORM REALITY: STRUGGLES, IDEAS 


Thanks for printing excerpts from 
“The Trail in the 1980s for Transform- 
ing Reality” by Raya Dunayevskaya 
(Oct. N&L). I learned a great deal from 
them. I had never thought before about 
the “two Silesias”— 1844 and 1981. It 
suggests a very new way of thinking 
about the relationship of a philosophy of 
revolution to the actual revolution 
against capitalist reality. 

What I mean is that out of the Silesian 
weavers strike in 1844 came also Marx’s 
philosophy, only four years before the 
1848 revolutions swept Europe. He was 
prepared for them. Today, the whole 
world is watching Solidarity’s struggles 
in Poland, but I am not sure that such 
a breakthrough in thought is being made. 
From what Dunayevskaya says about her 
forthcoming book on Marx, Luxemburg 
and Women’s Liberation, 1 feel that she 
is striving for that breakthrough. I am 
anxious to see the book when it is pub- 
lished. 

A student of Marx 
New York 

* * * 

While I admire your commitment, I 
believe you are out of touch with the 
U.S. working class as it actually exists — 
a left-sectarian error. Your analyses can 
be read by academics and intellectuals 
like myself, but not even the advanced 
elements of the working class would 
comprehend, much less finish reading 
most of your feature pieces, e.g. “The 
Trail in the 1980s”, by Dunayevskaya. 

Professor 
Stockton St. College, NJ 
* s s 

I found the N&L Perspectives Thesis 
(at least the parts of it you printed in 
the newspaper) fascinating.What really 
struck me as new in it was the way the 
events and ideas in the last decade of 
Marx’s life were so closely related to 
today’s fight for a new society. I was 
, very glad you brought in the question of 
world hunger. Just in the last week, the 
TV has been showing horrible scenes of 
starving children in Somalia. It contrasts 
with both the Reagan mad-man military 
budget and the fact that the part of the 
world Somalia is in — the Middle East — 
is the center of global fights for “stra- 
tegic advantage”. 

There is a lot I don’t know about 
Marx’s last decade, but what you say 
about his view of what we call imperial- 
ism today, and its relation to the Third 
World, seems very important. I wonder 
if those who call themselves Marxists to- 
day look at what is happening in that 
“Horn of Africa” in the way Marx 
looked at the “Third World” in his day. 
Or do they just see great numbers of 
suffering masses? Please send me the 
full Perspectives Thesis . . - 


In the federal agency where I work, 
we are facing a massive lay-off in the 
next few weeks, yet management is do- 
ing everything possible to keep us from 
finding out anything. So a group of 
Black women workers has taken over 
the bulletin board on my floor and is 
using it to write up every new rumor, 
along with whether it has been con- 
firmed or denied. Some days it is up- 
dated almost hourly, and people come 
from every floor to read it. Everyone is 
calling it our “Chinese Democracy 
Wall.” 

Federal worker 
Chicago 

* * * 

One of the new hires at South Gate 
GM was a former Ford worker. He had 
27 years at Ford and was laid off with 
no 'retirement when his plant closed 
down. He told some young workers who 
were talking about saving their money 
that all of his savings from 27 years 
were wiped out in one year of unem- 
ployment. Today the line is very thin 
between a worker having a job and a 
worker being on relief. 

GM South Gate worker 
California 

$ * * 

On page 3 of the Oct. N&L the story 
signed the “real postal workers” gives 
pause. You think about the initiation of 
the 24 hour week with three days. You 
think about no overtime, uniforms furn- 
ished, and four years all-expense paid 
leave to go to any state university of a 
civil servant’s choice. I have written 
the “real postal workers”, and wish 
them the best. Thank you for one must- 
reading production after another. 

Long-time friend 
Nelson, Nebraska 
* * 

Last week the company came through 
with a “final” offer for our new con- 
tract: no pay raises, not even cost of liv- 
ing, for three years, and two less sick 
days a year! This is supposed to hold 
until 1984 — and we haven’t had any pay 
increase for 18 months! People say 
Teamsters get a lot of money, and I 
guess compared to the guy who makes 
$4 an hour, we do. But when you’ve got 
a family to support, and the inflation is 
so bad, you’re losing every year. The 
company says they will shut the place 
down if we go on strike, but we voted 
for a strike last week anyway. I don’t 
care if they close the place down. We 
can’t let them get away with this. 

Dockworker 

City of Commerce, Calif. 


. . . AND THE MILITARY 


Activist and questioner 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Ed. Note: The full thesis, “The Trail 
in the 1980s for Transforming Reality”, 
by Raya Dunayevskaya, is available from 
N&L for 75 <z, plus 50< postage. 


IN THE SHOPS . . . 

While selling N&L at the Chrysler- 
Jefferson plant workers responded to 
the question “Will Reagan’s restructured 
economy mean more jobs?” One worker 
stopped immediately and said “Will it 
mean more jobs? . . . The direction that 
Reagan is going in — we won’t have a 
world!” Another worker commented, 
“No, I don’t think it will mean more 
jobs. Just look at the way Mayor Young, 
here in Detroit, is trying to use the little 
money that’s left here, to construct more 
new buildings. Reagan even wants to put 
a stop to something like that.” He also 
had a lot of concern for those that are 
forced into the military: “When I was 
in the military, it at least meant you 
were clothed and fed. It doesn’t neces- 
sarily mean that today.” 

' Learned something 

Detroit 


A Black co-worker recently told me 
about an incident when he was in the 
Navy, and it showed me exactly what the 
military really represents. Some off-duty 
sailors had been drinking, fell asleep on 
top of a building, and were badly sun- 
burned. They were immediately -thrown 
in the brig for three days, charged not 
with disorderly conduct but with damag- 
ing federal property. As my co-worker 
explained, every sailor and soldier is 
literally considered the property of the 
U.S. government, and can be court-mar- 
tialed for injuring himself. Now I un- 
derstand why they cut off unemployment 
benefits for veterans: only a person can 
be unemployed. 

A lot wiser 
Chicago 


WITH THE YOUTH MOVEMENT... 


In one of my classes the other day my 
teacher said that what Reagan is doing 
in cutting the budget is fine, because the 
birth rate is declining and people need 
less services. That doesn’t sound right 
to me. I was working at a CETA job, 
until I got laid off a few weeks ago. I 
know that I’m not disappearing. 

^Student' 
Los Ahgeles 




Readers 9 I i 



I appreciate the way you reported on 
the emergence of a powerful anti-war 
movement in Germany a few issues back 
in N&L, but I can’t agree with you when 
you call it a “youth movement.” The 
“Alternative List,” the new party of the 
movement, is composed of all sorts of 
people, not just the youth. I think it 
tends to trivialize the movement when 
you call it “youth”. 

Student 

California 

* £ * 

It’s exciting to see so many new forms 
of opposition to Reaganism emerging, 
not only in the U.S., but worldwide. But 
the question is, will the reason embodied 
in masses in revolt be understood by the 
Left? That’s why I liked your youth page 
in the last issue. It showed what making 
a category of youth as revolutionary 
means. Youth have special ideas, unique 
ideas. You have to see how those ideas 
can help set the direction for revolution. 



Young reader 
Chicago 

. . AND WITH 
MANY VOICES 
OF WOMEN'S 
LIBERATION 


GM South Gate is going to start the 
second shift this week, and all month 
they’ve been bringing in new hires to 
“train” them for the jobs. A few days 
ago one of the new hires, a woman, said 
she couldn’t work any overtime, because 
she had to go to pick up her kids from 
school. They wouldn’t let her go, so she 
left — and they fired her. The night shift 
is going’ to be 40 to 60 percent women, 
and you can bet there’s going to be a 
lot more revolt going on soon in GM 
South Gate. 

Furious 
GM South Gate 

* * * 

There has been much going on here in 
Washington. An Alix Dobkin concert fol- 
lowed by a workshop/pot luck social on 
struggles within lesbian communities on 
racism ongoing across the country. A 
Take Back the Night march of about 
1,000 women, the most energetic of the 
several I’ve participated in. It wasn’t 
even mentioned in the Washington Post. 
Another ERA White House demo where 
all white women (as far as I saw, which 
wasn’t the whole thing) chained them- 
selves to the fence, then got away. More 
who tried to blockade the street were- 
arrested. Now the Women’s Pentagon 
Action is being planned. 

Women’s liberationist 
Washington, D.C. 

THIRD WORLD WOMEN'S 
ARCHIVES 

Could you announce the formation of 
the Third World Women’s Archives? Our 
purpose is to further the development 
of a network of information and support 
for Third World women in the U.S. and 
abroad. We want to collect, preserve, 
and circulate materials including: per- 
sonal papers, letters and diaries, photo- 
graphs, tapes, unpublished manuscripts, 
articles, books and journals. 

We invite all women and anti-sexist 
men to help make the archives a valu- 
able resource. You can assist by donating 
or lending materials, and by contributing 
your time, money, etc. Please contact us 
at: 

Third World Women’s Archives 
453 Edgewood Ave. 

' New Haven, CT 06511 


THREE CONFERENCES: 

ON U.S. REAGANISM . . . 

I was one of over 1,000 people who 
came from all over the U.S. to Detroit 
Oct. 16-18 for an “All People’s Congress” 
to “Overturn the Reagan Program.” 
What was exciting about it was not the 
resolutions passed for “National Days 
of Resistance” next April. Those plans, 
like the direction of the Congress as a 
whole, were set beforehand by the Left 
organizers who had no intention of en- 
couraging genuine debate and discussion 
amongst conference participants. 

“What is our role here?” some Black 
Detroit youth asked. “Are we just sup- 
posed to sit and listen to speeches?” 
But a woman from Ohio pointed out: 
“People are talking with each other, 
outside the ‘official’ conference ses- 
sions.” 

It was this seriousness of so many 
people to discuss ideas of freedom, and 
not just applaud militant Slogans, that 
did lend an air of excitement to the 
early sessions of the Congress. The Con- 
gress showed how the vanguardist Left 
will attempt to control the movement of 
the 1980s; but it also showed that many 
people are searching for both a new 
movement and new pathways for their 
own self-expression. 

Hopeful 

. 4 Michigan 

• 

ON APARTHEID SOUTH AFRICA 

7 Last month, the World Medical Asso- 
ciation met in Lisbon and voted the 
Medical Association of South Africa 
back into the world body. They had been 
excluded since 1976. In the debate, the 
case of Steve Biko became a central is- 
sue, and when it was announced that 
the South Africans had been voted back 
in by ten votes to nine, many African 
delegates stormed out in disgust One 
of the ten countries which Voted in fa- 
vor of South Africa was Cuba. 

That infuriates me, and intrigues me. 
What do you think is behind Cuba’s 
moves here? 

African liberation supporter 
London, England 

* * 

In the wake of last August’s invasion 
of Angola by South Africa and the U.S. 
veto of a Security Council resolution 
condemning this act in the wake of 
U.S. sabotage of another Security Coun- 
cil resolution condemning South Africa’s 
continuing denial of self-determination 
for Namibia, 2,000 people, mostly Black, 
attended an October “Conference in Sol- 
idarity with the Liberation Struggles of 
the Peoples of Southern Africa.” The 
conference was held in the lofty Gothic 
eminences of New York’s Riverside 
Church. 

Sponsored by the African National 
Congress (ANC) and SWAPO, along 
with an American group, the gathering 
drew many politically experienced 
Black activists receptive to revolutionary 
ideas. The leadership and the speakers, 
however, were narrow and manipulative, 
heavily weighted on the side of the Com- 
munist (state-capitalist) establishment. 
The only Iranian group allowed to have 
a literature table was the Feda’i Major- 
ity, which su ports Khomeini as anti-im- 
perialist and condemns Bani-Sadr, Raja- 
vi and the Mojahedeen as tools of Wash- 
ington. 

The conference tried to channel Black 
America’s resentment. I don’t think they 
succeeded. 

Activist 

Manhattan 
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THE CASE OF PROF. OLLMAN 

Prof. Bertell Oilman of the N.Y.U. 
Department of Politics, who has sued 
the University of Maryland for reject- 
ing him for the post of Chairman of the 
Department of Government and Politics 
at the College Park campus, has lost his 
case in U.S. District Court. Oilman, who 
has never denied being a Marxist, was 
recommended by a faculty research 
committee, the Provost and the Chancel- 
lor of the College Park Campus. 

The Oilman case achieved national 
attention when Gov. Blair Lee stated he 
thought it would be “unwise” to appoint 
a Marxist to the chair. Prof. Oilman is 
appealing his case to a higher court but 
must raise up to $20,000 to finance the 
appeal, which has broad support in the 
academic world. To assist the case, send 
funds to: 

Oilman Academic Freedom Fund 
c/o Prof. Michael Brown 
210 Spring St. 
NY 10012 


ON THE 
FRENCH 
EDITION 
OF MARX'S 
'CAPITAL' 

What is quite revealing from the Es- 
say Article on the French edition of 
Marx’s Capital last month is how all the 
“Marx scholars” have throughout the 
last 100 years been so anxious to ex- 
pound upon Marx that they have rushed 
past the idea that first and foremost one 
has to present the writings of Marx him- 
self. It is not that one cannot disagree 
with Marx, but it seems there should at 
least be the obligation to present him 
fully. 

Because there does not seem to be a 
compulsion to do that, one wonders whe- 
ther there has really been a grappling 
with the totality of Marx by Marxists. 
The new departures in Marxism which 
must certainly be made-today, come not 
from being "different” from Marx, but 
rather from comprehending Marx so to- 
tally that we can face today’s different 
reality in as comprehensive a manner as 
he did. 

Regular reader 
Detroit 

■ # * * 

I just read the Oct N&L last night, 
and the article by Kevin A. Barry 
really popped out. I don’t think that 
Marxists in the USA know how different 
the French edition of Capital was for 
Marx from the one he wrote first. I 
would like to see the French edition as 
a whole translated into English. Is that 
possible? I have a small press and would 
like to explore the idea . . . 

Erasmus N. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 

LATIN AMERICA'S REVOLUTIONS 
IN THOUGHT, IN REALITY 

At a meeting in support of the Chilean 
struggle I attended recently, a speaker 
from El Salvador not only spoke well, 
but answered all questions — something I 
am not used to. When asked about the 
much-reported stalemate between the 
guerrillas and the army he answered 
thoughtfully. Well yes, he said, there is 
a military stalemate now to some extent, 
but you can’t look at it just that way. It’s 
not just arms or military. You have to 
remember that it’s the entire people 
against a small minority, who in turn 
have to draw their army from the chil- 
dren of the workers and peasants. More 
and more, they are questioning what 
they are doing. 

At this same meeting, three Chilean 
women spoke as a “women’s committee” 
on the special problems of women under 
the dictatorship. One, who spoke quite 
well as a feminist and revolutionary, 
stressed that “we are not seeking to di- 
vide or cause separation, but this is 
political; there is no woman question, 
only a question of relations between 
human beings . . .” At least half the 


men stayed for the women’s speeches 
and applauded. That is very new, let 
alone raising women’s liberation in any 
way at a support meeting in public. 

John Marcotte 
New York 

* * * 

I have been attending a number of 
events in support of the El Salvadoran 
revolution, from films to political meet- 
ings. But recently I noticed that there 
are less and less people from CISPES 
chapters there. It makes me wonder, 
where is CISPES, what are they doing? 
A year ago they held a conference at 
Cal State LA on the first anniversary of 
the coup. But this year they aren’t 
holding one, even though the situation 
is even more serious now than ever. I 
hope that there are more Americans and 
not just Salvadoreanos at future events. 

Salvadoran revolutionary 
In exile 

• 

OUR READERS WRITE: 
VIEWS OF N&L 

I think that N&L is the finest of any 
Left-wing publication that I’ve read so 
far. It is current and relevant to the 
events of the time with few rhetorical 
pieces. A credit to the true free press of 
the world. Keep my subscription coming 
for another year. 

Ex-Kent State student 
Cleveland, Ohio 

* * * 

I’m sorry I’ve not been in touch for 
such a long time. I am enclosing money 
for a year’s sub to N&L. Doubtless you 
are aware I have political differences 
with you, in particular on the question 
of the Labour Party. But despite the dif- 
ferences, I really do enjoy reading N&L. 
In particular, I like the way it lets work- 
ing people speak for themselves, rather 
than speaking for them, and how it tries 
to break down the divisions between 
workers and intellectuals. At a time 
when vanguardists organizations are out 
to manipulate the anger of the people 
for their own ends, and the “university 
Marxists” are competing with each other 
to chum out reams of mystifying gar- 
bage, this is very important. 

Terry Liddle 
London, England 
* & 

When I was in Germany this summer, 
almost every Leftist I met asked, “have 
you read this great book, Indignant 
Heart? It must have been a bestseller in 
America”! I hadn’t read the book before 
going to Germany, but I think I’d like 
to read it now. 

Intellectual 
Los Angeles 

* * s 

News & Letters is fine. However, I 
feel that it should be longer. I also 
would like for it to have more space for 
prisoners. Prisoners are just as much a 
part of the struggle as the common 
worker. We in prison have things to 
say, and need space for self-expression. 
You have a “Worker’s Journal in N&L. 
Why not a “Prisoner’s Journal”? 

1 Prisoner 
Pontiac, Illinois 

The Dunayevskaya Political-Philosoph- 
ic Letters contain a wealth of new infor- 
mation for me. Especially interesting are 
the articles on the Middle East. I whole- 
heartedly agree with her position on the 
Palestinian-Israeli question. Even allow- 
ing for the passage of time, the 1976 ar- 
ticles on the U.N. “Zionism is racism” 
resolution and on Lebanon point out how 
blaming Zionism for nearly every evil 
in the Middle East has diverted atten- 
tion away from the struggle against 
apartheid South Africa and away from a 
revolutionary solution in Lebanon. It 
also forces the Israeli Left into joining 
with more conservative Israelis to pro- 
tect their basic national existence, in- 
stead of being free to press for new 
ways to recognize Palestinian rights. 

New reader 

2. , . 2 2 v a Madison, Wise: 
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UiliiiLJ Refusing to let 
the unthinkable be thinkable 

The quarter of a million who marched against nuclear weapons in Bonn, 
West Germany on October 9, the largest demonstration in Germany in the post- 
World War II period, are the latest manifestation of the tremendous growth in 
the peace movement throughout Western Europe. In Germany, France, England, 
Denmark, all over Europe, there has been a drive to halt the newest round of 
nuclear escalations. - --.t 

It is Europe, after all, which would be a shooting gallery for the super- 
powers if and when the nuclear trigger is pulled. In December, 1979, the European 
powers agreed to the placement of a series of “theater” nuclear weapons (that is, 
smaller than the intercontinental missiles, the “strategic” nuclear arsenal) upon 
their soil. Some 464 ground-launched cruise missiles and 180 Pershing II missiles 
are scheduled to be deployed in five West European countries beginning in 1983. , 
The Pershing will be deployed in West Germany. Great Britain, Italy, and Germany 
will deploy cruise missiles. Belgium and the Netherlands have yet to decide their 
policy on deployment. , 

SURROUNDED BY MISSILES 

And from the other side, Russia has hundreds of SS-5s and SS-20s pointed » 
at Western Europe. In sum, at least 10,000 nuclear weapons are deployed for use 
against targets in Europe. Nor should we forget that the U.S. now has the neutron 
bomb — not yet scheduled for deployment, only production. 

But the question is not alone the massive number of weapons, nor the fact 
that not only Europe but the entire globe can be blown up many times over by 
the estimated 20,000 to 25,000 nuclear weapons that the U.S. has and the 
20,000 that Russia has. 

The concrete danger now is the drive on the part of Reagan-Weinberger- 
Haig and Company to make the unthinkable, thinkable; to blur the edge between 
conventional war and nuclear war; to argue for “surgically precise” nuclear weap- 
ons employed in one theatre, say Europe, or the Middle East or Southern Africa. 
This region or continent — the theater expands and contracts at will — could some- 
how be isolated from the rest of the world. A “winnable” nuclear war is what 
is now on the agenda, is what is being thought about by our unclear stage man- 
agers. To this has now been added the selling job — how to make such madness 
acceptable to the public; how to make nuclear war just an extension of conven- 
tional war. 



Two of the U.S. “salesmen” are Edward Rowny, the U.S. chief arms control 
negotiator, and Eugene Rostow, director of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency. Rowny, a former general, approaches arms control as follows: “We have 
put too much emphasis on. the control of arms and too little on the provision 
of arms.” 

NUCLEAR INSANITY 

Rostow has his concept of limited nuclear war It is one in which one side 
would lose “only” 10 million and the other 100 million. After all, he has noted, 
that is not the whole population. And he adds, didn’t Japan survive the nuclear 
attacks? 

Did Japan survive? Two new hooks. Unforgettable Fire: Pictures Drawn by 
Atomic Bomb Survivors, edited by the Japan Broadcasting Corporation and 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki: The Physical, Medical, and Social Effects of the Atomic 
Bombings, translated from Japanese are sharp reminders that Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki are still with us. The sketches and paintings are by those who were 
within a radius of two miles of ground zero at Hiroshima. Yes, they did survive 
and 30 years later recalled in, forceful terms that August 6. The memory is still 
clear and sharp and horrifying. The physical, medical and social effects 'of the 
bombing are documented in great detail in the second book to “keep alive the 
A-bomb experience.” . 1 

Now we are in the era of the H-bomb and the N-bomb. For much of those 
36 years since Hiroshima and Nagasaki milli ons upon millions, and not only in 
Japan, have been absorbed with that horror perpetrated by the United States. To 
them the idea that it could ever happen again has been unthinkable. 

However, the leaders in power from the Korean War through the Cuban 
Missile Crisis, to Vietnam and the Middle East, have kept the threat of using 
nuclear weapons as a real option. If their hands have been stayed, it has been 
because of its absolute unacceptability in the minds of the vast majority of 
humanity. 

Today, 36 years after Hiroshima and Nagasaki, a drive is on to convince 
us that nuclear war is inevitable, is winnable. This is the greatest danger, be- 
cause to convince humanity of this will free the hands of the nuclear madmen 
who are in power West and East. 

The greatness of the new anti-nuclear weapons movement and its tremen- 
dous growth all over Western Europe is that the people are seeking to stay the 
hand of the madmen. They are looking for a solution independent of the super- 
powers and their own countries’ leaders who acquiesce in this nuclear dance of 
death. We must join them in refusing to let. the unthinkable become reality. 
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ESSAY ARTICLE 


by Eugene Walker 

The following essay is excerpted from a presenta- 
tion on “The Raya Dunayevskaya Connection — Marxist- 
Humanism: Its Origin and Development in the U.S., 1941 
to Todya,” given to the National Meeting of News and 
Letters Committees, September, 1981. 

The Hitler-Stalin Pact and the outbreak of World 
War II began the Marxist-Humanist Archives. That may 
sound like a rather strange beginning, but the Archives 
will become ongoing to us when we grasp their deep 
objective nature, their link to specific historic moments. 

For example there are a wealth of contributions 
Raya Dunayevskaya has made in relation to Marx’s 
Capital. Let us take three contributions on Capital from 
the Archives and ask what was their relationship to * 
specific historic periods: 

THE ARCHIVES AND MARX’S CAPITAL 

(1) From 1941-1943, two documents: “Russia is a 
State-Capitalist Society” and “The Nature of the Rus- 
sian Economy.” Today we are perhaps familiar with,' 
almost to the point of taking for granted, the nature 
of the Russian economy. But 40 years ago, after the 
shock of the Hitler-Stalin Pact, and then the Com- 
munists and official Trotskyists defending Russia in 
the war, to painstakingly work out the economic cate- 
gories of Russian society as capitalistic, to proceed to 
present these within the Trotskyist movement and even 
among the academic-bourgeois world — both of whom 
were eager to make an amalgam between Marxism and 
Russia — to do this was an opening on, very, very new 
ground. And because that opening was so tightly tied 
to Marx’s own work Capital, and to the first work with 
Marx's Humanism in the form of the essay “Labor and 
Society”, it became a pathway toward the development 
of what we now call Marxist-Humanism. At this stage 
it was only an opening as in these first documents the 
primary task of the Tendency was battling to put forth 
an analysis of the new objective stage that had been 
reached — state-capitalism. 

(2) The next contribution on Capital I want to take 
up, jumps to 1967 and is quite a different one. Here 
in the document “State-Capitalism and Marx’s Human- 
ism or Philosophy and Revolution” the task was not to 
prove state-capitalism as the stage of the Russian econ- 
omy. Indeed, it was written as a contribution to a dis- 
cussion with a Japanese comrade who had already in- 
dependently arrived at a state-capitalist analysis of 
Russia. State-capitalism as such was not the issue. What 
was being asked was: Is a state-capitalist analysis suffi- 
cient, or was something more needed? By 1967 China 
was now not only claiming to be Marxist but had begun 
challenging Russia, calling Russia state-capitalist, and 
proclaiming its own pathway. 

Our posing of the alternative, Marx’s Humanism, 
was what was compelled by the objective-subjective 
situation of the 1950s and ’60s. As a Tendency we had- 
done this comprehensively in Marxism and Freedom 
in 1957. Here, for 1967, we want to see how state-cap- 
italism and Marxist-Humanism were raised and devel- 
oped in. a period where others were also breaking with 
Russia, some even doing so on the basis of state-capi- 
talism; but what we want to see is how our contribution 
on state-capitalism meant posing that these breaks 
could not develop into a new stage within the Marxist 
movement unless they posed the Humanism of Marx. 

(3) 1976-1978. Here the contributions were the 
Political-Philosophic Letter on “Today’s Global Crisis, 
Marx’s Capital and the Marxist Epigones Who Try to 
Truncate It and the Understanding of Today’s Crisis” 
as well as the full pamphlet Marx’s Capital and Today’s 
Global Crisis. Something new happened in 1973-74 with 
the Arab-Israeli War, the oil boycott, and the subse- 
quent quadrupling of oil prices. 

And yet in the period shortly after the boycott and 
quadrupling of oil prices many economists of the Left, 
the most well known being Ernest Mandel, misinter- 
preted the world recession, seeing it not as a global 
shift in politics related to deep changes in capitalism’s 
economic structure, but as only a temporary setback to 
bourgeois economic growth. The point was not alone 
their misinterpretation, but that the ground for such 
misinterpretation went hand-in-hand with their truncat- 
ing of Marx’s greatest work Capital. Thus the contribu- 
tion of Marxist-Humanism here both provided a cohesive 
analysis of the direction of the world economy, one that 
has set us on a firm footing as we now look at the 
attempts of American capitalism to restructure its econ- 
omy, and was a way of entering the battle of ideas with 
those who claim to be Marxist theorists today. 

THE MARXIST-HUMANIST YEARS, 1949-1955 

Another way of looking at the development of 
Marxist-Humanism in the Archives is to examine briefly 
the main outlines of Marxist-Humanism’s development 
in a specific period. Here too we will see the deep 
connection with the objective situation. 

Within the Marxist-Humanist Archives, Volume 
Three, th,ere is recorded the work of the remarkable 
* years 1949-1955. This volume is crucial for seeing the 
growth and development of what would become Marx- 
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Historical ground of Marxist-Humanist Archives 



The struggles of American workers in the 1949-50 Gen- 
eral Strike and in their battles against the continuous 
miner automated machine are in many documents with- 
in the Archives, including the 1960 pamphlet Workers 
Battle Automation from which this line drawing is taken. 


ism and Freedom, and at the same time the steps to 
create a full Marxist-Humanist Tendency, News and 
Letters Committees. Let us look at these years: “From 
the Miners’ General Strike to the East German Revolt; 
From the Appearance of Differences in the Johnson- 
Forest Tendency to the Historic Re-emergence of Marx’s 
Humanism.” 

What the Archives here present is first, what had 
emerged with the objective world: on the one hand, 
a new .stage of production, Automation, together with 
a new stage of revolt, the workers’ response, particu- 
larly in the mines; on the other hand, the death of 
Stalin and the response in East Europe, the East Ger- 
man Revolt. Second, within the Archives is shown the 
movement of a revolutionary theoretician whose im- 
pulse to work out revolutionary theory for our age 
comes, at one and the same time, from the new ob- 
jective world stage of capitalist production with its 
crises, from their opposite, the new human stage of 
revolt East and West, and from a digging deeply into 
the revolutionary dialectic of Marx, of Lenin, and 
finally of Hegel. 

Let us follow the Archives at this stage in more 
detail. In the Miners’ General Strike of 1949-50, Duna- 
yevskaya participates and writes articles for the radical 
press. She also writes directly to a miner in the strike. 
At the same time she finds and begins translating Len- 
in’s “Abstract of Hegel’s Science of Logic” and initiates 
a philosophic correspondence on it with the co-founder 
of the Tendency, C.L.R. James, and a leader who was 
philosopher of the Tendency, Grace Lee (Boggs). 

The texts of Dunayevskaya’s letters to James and 
Lee are remarkably rich with ideas on the structure 
of Marx’s Capital and on Lenin’s philosophic break- 
through. Many of these will find their way into the 
pages of Marxism and Freedom. This correspondence 
was supposed to be part of the work on a book on 
Marxism that the three leaders of the Tendency were 
jointly writing. In fact, the Archives contains two book 


drafts written by Dunayevskaya. As early as 1947 she 
had completed an 80-page outline entitled “State-Capi- 
talism and Marxism.” 

But the book as Dunayevskaya is working on it in 
this period is transformed in her mind by two new 
vantage points, the role of the American proletariat, 
as seen by the Miners’ General Strike, and Lenin’s 
Philosophic Notebooks that she had translated and be- 
gun commenting on. She holds a discussion on this new at 
concept of the book with the other two leaders of the 
State-Capitalist Tendency, and invites a worker, J. 
Zupan, to participate in the discussion. 

The conception of the book has an analysis of state- 
capitalism based on Marx’s Capital, the philosophic 
ground of Marx’s humanist vision as well as its Amer- 
ican roots, Lenin’s new philosophic vantage point from 
which he viewed the crisis of capitalism and prepared 
himself for revolution, and the self-activity of the 
American working class in their battle against a new 
stage of production; 

The next pillar for what would become Marxism 
and Freedom comes in 1953 with Dunayevskaya’s own m 
confrontation with Hegel’s dialectic. Her original “Let- 
ters on Hegel’s Absolute Idea,” of May 12 and 20, 
which form the decisive philosophic point of departure 
for our age, are presented in the Archives. It is here 
where the concept of a movement from practice towards 
theory which is itself a form of theory within Hegel’s 
Absolute is first presented, what Dunayevskaya consid- 
ers the “new beginnnings” of Hegel’s Absolutes. Six 
weeks later the East German Revolt as a movement 
from practice to theory in life occurs. 

It is this period of 1949-1953 that will in turn bring 
forth in 1955 a split in the State-Capitalist Tendency, 
and the birth of a full Marxist-Humanist Tendency as 
the organization News and Letters Committees, as the 
newspaper News & Letters, and in book form in Marx- J 
ism and Freedom, published in 1958. j 

When we draw the strings of those seven years, 
1949-55, together — practical revolutionary activity in 
America, especially with the miners, working out the 
philosophic heritage left to us from Marx and from 
Lenin, finding the revolutionary philosophic point of 
departure for our age — we see how this brings you 
to be able to establish simultaneously a new form of 
organization. News and Letters Committees, a new kind 
of newspaper. News & Letters, and to the final labor 
for establishing the philosophic-theoretic ground for 
our age with Marxism and Freedom. 

* * * 

I have tried to indicate ways in which one can 
enter into the Marxist-Humanist Archives. But this can 
in no way substitute for one’s own journey through 
these 40 years of a revolutionary tendency. When the ^ 
archives committee worked out a supplemented and 
reorganized collection as well as a new guide, the most 
important lesson for us was the historic objectivity of 
these Archives which stand on their own. The docu- 
ments do speak for themselves, if we will only dig 
into them. ;,j \ ■ 

Archives, whether of Marx or of Marxist-Humanism, 
are not alone historical documents, nor confined to 
volumes or microfilms in libraries. They become alive 
and illuminte anew when grasped by today’s generation 
of revolutionaries determined, once and for all, to over- 
throw the old and begin on truly human beginnings. 


MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Marxist-Humanism, 1941 to Today 
Its Origin and Development in the U.S. 

Includes Writings on Revolution and Counter-Revolution 
in the Middle East 


1967 

1969 

1973 

1976 

1978 

1979 

1980 


• THE ARAB-ISRAELI COLLISION 

• U.S. AND RUSSIA ENTER MIDDLE EAST COCKPIT 

• THE MIDDLE EAST ERUPTS 

• UN RESOLUTION ON ZIONISM, IDEOLOGICAL 
OBFUSCATION ON THE LEFT 

• CAMP DAVID SUMMIT: PEACE IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST— OR EXTENSION OF U.S. IMPERIALISM? 

• SERIES OF POLITICAL-PHILOSOPHIC LETTERS ON 
THE IRANIAN REVOLUTION 




The newly-expanded Raya Duna- 
yevskaya Collection is now avail- 
able on microfilm for $60. Please 
write to: 

Archives of Labor and 
Urban Affairs 
Waller Reuther Ubrary 
Wayne Stale University 
Detroit, Ml 48202 

The Guide to the Collection pre- 
pared by News & Letters is avail- 
able for $1 .00. Please write to; 

News & Letters 
2832 E. Grand Blvd. 
Detroit, Ml 4821 1 
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In person reports: British Black revolt persists, Irish himger strike ends 


London, England — I think N&L readers should 
know of events In Britain following the July days. In 
each town and city that experienced the revolt of Black 
(including Asian) and white youth, mass arrests were 
made by police. The police broke down the doors early 
in the morning of all “known” houses including many in 
the Black areas of town. v . ■ 

Indiscriminate arrests, beatings and smashing up of 
property took place. Thousands have been charged with- 
out any real chance of getting off. Defense committees 
have been formed and lawyers engaged. But the state is 
likely to try those arrested in another part of town, away 
from the Black and working class areas. 

Black youth organizations are coming more to the 
forefront. Black women’s groups, especially Asian, and 
Asian youth groups are now more up front with then- 
hatred of British racism and its legal system. The days 
when Black people in Britain were, humble to the 
“Great British” system are over. The youth have Cer- 
tainly put “British Civilization on Trial.” 

In Bradford, 12 Asian youth were arrested during 
the July days for allegedly possessing petrol bombs. A 
massive campaign has begun in their defense. These 
youths are all members of the “United Black Youth 
League — Bradford,” and the whole movement sees this 
as a political frame-up against these youth who have been 
subjected to physical and racial abuse by the police. 

The fight -against the deportation of Asian women 
carries on. The Home Office has been forced to back 
down over the deportation on Anwar Dittar, Jas winder 
Keuw and Nasura Begum, and a strong campaign can 
■ win. v'V. "" , .. 

With unemployment now topping the three 'million 
mark and no economic “upturn” in sight, the Tories are 
desperately trying to keep the lid on the pressure cooker 
with increased police repression. The issuing of C^. gas, 
rubber bullets and armored cars for the police, makes 
them increasingly a military arm of the state which is 
ruthlessly putting down any opposition. 

The Black community has been singled out as an 
example by the police, who have in their ranks many 
active members of the Neo-Nazi British Movement and 


National Front. Remember the Debtford fire bombings? 
The police certainly covered that up. And that is not 
the end. Blacks are attacked, their homes bombed and 
vandalized every week. The police continue to do nothing. 
Self-defense leagues have started up. The Black popula- 
tion in Britain is starting to organize itself. And it makes 
itself clear: the fight is not for another Labor Govern- 
ment. The, fight is for freedom. 

f — Nigel Quinten 

■' • 

Dublin, Ireland ■«- At the time, of writing this the 
Long Kesh prison. Northern Ireland, hunger strike of 
Irish Republican prisoners of war has ended. The British 
authorities in the person of the new Northern Ireland 
Secretary, James Prior, have offered some reforms in- 
cluding the right of prisoners to wear their own clothes, 
some free association for prisoners, and some remission, 
but .less than that demanded, in the five' 1 ' minimum de- 
mands for livable prison conditions for which the prison- 
ers w.ent on hunger strike. 

The prisoners have to consider these terms care- 
fully, especially regarding safeguards to ensure they are 
actually carried out. Ten of their comrades — Bobby 
Sands, Francis Hughes, Raymond McCreesh, Pat O’Hara, 
Joe McDonnell, Martin Hurson, Kevin Lynch, Kiaran 
Doherty, Tom McEliwee and Mickie Devine have given 
their lives. There have been hunger strikes at Long Kesh 
since the end of October, 1980 and deaths over the past 
seven months. 

Popular support for the prisoners has been demon- 
strated not only by massive street action all over Irelahd 
and elsewhere in the world, but also by the election of 
Bobby Sands to die British parliament and of Kiaran 
Doherty and Paddy Agnew (another prisoner) to the 
Southern Irish one. In August, Owen Carron held Bobby 
Sands’ seat with an increased majority. Carron is an 
anti-H Blocks activist and member of the Irish republican 
movement. After Sands’ election the British parliament 
passed a law precluding prisoners from running for 
election, giving lie to the British insistence that prison- 
ers are not political! 

As the economic crisis deepens in both statelets of 
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Attack on Voting Rights Bill 


by John Alan 

The House of Representatives has voted to extend 
the 1985 Voting Rights Act, but the Act is still under 
challenge from the reactionary U.S. Senate, especially 
from Strom Thurmond, the racist head of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee. 

Shirley Chisholm attributed House passage to the 
work, that the Congressional Black Caucus had- done, 
through its “network” of Black organizations,' and con- 
vincing white Congressmen with a large Black constitu- 
ency that failure to support extending the Voting Rights 
Act meant that they would lose the Black vote in the 
next election. 

The BlackXaucus may have been active, but protests 
and demonstrations across the Black South certainly 
had their impact as well, and may need to be intensified 
to achieve passage in the Senate. 

The attack on the Voting Rights Act is not an 
isolated event. It is Blacks who face the cutting edge 
of a real depression and the invading racism of Reagan’s 
Administration. There is concern about not only this one 
piece of legislation, but about the anti-civil rights policy 
of the Administration, in coalition with its right-wing 
friends in Congress. 

1Y is a policy to weaken the enforcement of every 
civil rights act that directly pertains to Blacks, women, 
Hispanics, and other minorities. There is nothing new 
about this political method of bourgeois rule which 
curtails civil rights in actuality, while at the same time 
endowing these rights with constitutional and legisla- 
tive “legitimacy.” 

The Voting Rights Act had been effectively “amend- 
ed in practice” long before it came up for extension by 
Congress. In Mobile, Ala., a system of voting-at-large has 
successfully prevented Blacks from being elected to the 
powerful three-person Commission that rttns the city 
in the interest of white-owned businesses. The U.S. 
Supreme Court has given objective sanction to voting- 
at-large by ruling last year, in the Wiley L. Bolden vs. 
the City of Mobile case, that the mere fact that Blacks 
don’t get elected in a voting-at-large election is not 
enough to prove discrimination. What must be proven, 
the court asserted, was intent to discriminate. This is 
difficult, if not impossible, to prove. 

Neither has the Voting Rights Act prevented racial 
gerrymandering of districts and the annexation of white 
suburbs to prevent the election of Black officials.' 

However, it would be an historical error to look 
at the right to vote, or any other civil right that the 


masses of people may have, as a mere question of legis 
lation or judicial decisions, ’ as many Black politicians 
and leaders want to convey. These rights had to be 
fought for by masses acting as a social force within 
capitalist society. The history of this country abounds 
with such struggles — of labor to organize and to limit 
the working day, of women for the right to vote, and 
Blacks not only seeking the right to vote but also to 
end racism, an endemic characteristic of American 
capitalist society. The state gives nothing on its own. 

The present Voting Rights Act is a child of one of 
. the greatest mass movements that this country has ever 
experienced— the Civil Rights Movement of the 1960s. 

Reagan’s Administration has assumed that they can 
dismantle or ignore civil rights victories which took 
Black revolts more than a decade to achieve. The Ad- 
ministration has taken advantage of the current crisis 
of capitalism to ignore Black rights. Under the rubric 
of “getting Washington off the backs of the people,” 
they hope to turn the clock back to some unrestrained 
period of capitalist exploitation. 

This would take a veritable counter-revolution that 
would be resisted by workers, Blacks, women and youth, 
the potential of which was shown by the tremendous 
turnout at the Solidarity Day gatherings in Washington 
and in other cities throughout the U.S., opposing Rea- 
gan’s “cut back, take back” economic programs. 

To resist counter-revolution, criticism is not 
enough. We must escape from the narrow alienating 
thought that there is a “political solution” that can 
open the future to Black liberation. 

“Political Emancipation certainly represents a great, 
progress. It is not, indeed, the final form of human 
emancipation, but it is the final form of human emanci- 
pation within the framework of the prevailing social 
order. It goes without saying that we are speaking here 
of real, practical emancipation.” 

The above quote by Karl Marx, writing on the in- 
sufficiency of political emancipation, pinpoints the flaw 
in the thinking of Black politicians. They constantly 
repeat, in various forms, that Black liberation can be 
achieved within the framework of the “prevailing social 
v order” of capitalism— a social disorder in which human 
being are exploited, debased and neglected, where there 
is no room for human freedom or development. By 
doing this, these politicians have ignored the whole of 
history — that real emancipation of an oppressed people 
or a class is an act of the self movement of the masses 
to transform the reality of an oppressive society into 
one where the full human potential is free to develop. 



Ireland — with unemployment rates of 25 percent in 
some towns and 50 percent in some working class housing 
estates — the importance of linking a revitalized na- 
tional struggle with social issues is of great importance. 
Among his political writings Bobby Sands left us the 
following: 

“Even should there not be 100,000 unemployed in 
the North, their pittance of a wage would look shame in 
the company of those whose wage and profit is enor- 
mous, the privileged and- capitalist class who sleep upon 
the people’s wounds, and sweat and toils. 

“Total equality and fraternity can’t and never will 
be gained whilst these parasites dominate and rule the 
lives of a nation. There is no equality in a society that 
stands upon the economic and political bog of only the 
strongest make it good or survive. Compare' the lives, 
comforts, habits, wealth Of all those political conmen 
(who allegedly are concerned for us, the people) with 
that of the wretchedly deprived and oppressed . . . There 
are no luxuries in the H Blocks. But there is true com 
cern for the Irish people.” 

— Eibhlin Ni Sheidhir 

3,000 nt Writers Congress 
oppose new conservatism 

New York, N.Y. — More than 3'000 writers and non- 
writers met at the Roosevelt Hotel, Oct. 9-12, to attend 
the first American Writers Congress meeting since 1939. 
Called by The Nation Institute, the Congress’ main pur- 
pose was to form “a more perfect union” of writers 
(like KOR), and to put the “literary /industrial complex” 
on notice that writers would no longer tolerate the 
ravages of Reagonomics. They resolved to do what they 
could, as writers, to oppose the new conservatism. 

Throughout keynote addresses and workshops, 
speakers presented grim and detailed pictures Of at- 
tempts by the ruling powers to create an intellectual 
monopoly of ideas and ideologies and to turn “infor- 
mation into a commodity.” The writers’ role was seen 
specifically as working to effect and protect the free 
flow of information and education; enforcing the First 
Amendment; defending those who are harassed and 
otherwise prevented from making their views known. 

At a pane] on “The Varieties of American Litera- 
ture,” minority writers were likened to an “ark docked 
at Ellis Island.” One panelist suggested that if we were 
to take South and North America together, the dominant 
culture would be Creole, and that the “new settlers” 
in the United States are really “inhabiting the Native 
Americans’ land.” Another panelist urged participants 
to consider that the prevailing characteristics of the 
culture of the people in the Southwestern United States, 
Hispanic Americans, is a culture of resistance. Failure 
of the literary establishment to publish works of these 
peoples was attacked as the “censorship of exclusion.” 

In the Plenary Session on Sunday evening, the' body 
voted on many of the 30-plus resolutions that developed 
over the days of caucusing. Resolutions in support of 
the air controllers’ strike, imprisoned writers, minority, 
feminist and gay and lesbian rights; on Latin America, 
El Salvador, Southern Africa, Iranian writers; on peace; 
for the formation of a literature defense network; on 
libel; on the formation of a Writers Union (the average 
yearly income of a professional writer is $4,200); and 
for a multiracial, multicultural America, were passed 
affirmatively. 

The Congress resolved, in the form of a Continua- 
tions Committee, to continue activities to attempt to 
set into motion the many ideas for organizational forms 
that emerged throughout the four days. Although the 
establishment media had practically nothing to say about 
this important event, the writers were impressed by 
the display of left and radical leanings and unity. 

The narrowly political Left has a great deal to learn 
from the spirit of the Congress. The writers expressed 
a desire to create language and meaning devoid of mind- 
less rhetoric. They were admonished to be aware of 
their social responsibility, and, indeed, the objective 
situation has forced them to be. 

— Hem Ibuki 


November, 1981 — the 150th 
anniversary of G.W.F- Hegel's death 

Why not read “Dialectics of Liberation in Thought 
and, in Activity: Absolute Negativity as New Be- 
ginning,” an essay originally presented to the na- 
tional meeting of the Hegel Society of America 
by Raya Dunayevskaya? 

Available in New Essays, a collection of four of 
Dunayevskaya’s writings on Mao, Trotsky, Marx 
and Hegel ’ 

$2 plus 50c postage from News & Letters 


* * / 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

Im reichsten Land Der Welt: Ein schwarzer Arbeiter 
erzahit sein Leben is the title of a new Rotbuch. Its 
author, Charles Denby, is certainly no house Negro. 
Denby has not set fire to the master’s house as the field 
Negro once did, but the story of his life is a testimony 
of continuous resistance. It is inseparable from the 
movement of Black people to abolish the relics of a 
slave-holding society and the newer forms of oppression. 

Denby was born on a cotton plantation in the South- 
ern state of Tennessee. His grandmother had been a 
slave. His father, a small tenant farmer, belonged to a 
family with a tradition — as Denby says — of being “the 
meanest Negroes that ever lived.” Denby describes the 
bitter poverty of the Black farm workers and small 
tenants on the plantations, how hard they were forced 
to work and how they celebrated their holidays. The 
reader learns how craftily and effectively they defended 
themselves when forced to fight for their lives or for a 
life worthy of humanity. 

WHEN DENBY ARRIVES in the “promised land” 
of the North and became an auto worker in Detroit, 
he learned that there was discrimination there as well — 
only more insidious, twisted, and harder to fight than 
the bare faced racism of the South. 

But Denby never gave in. He fought alone or with 
his colleagues against vicious foremen, Uncle Toms in 
their own ranks, sold-out union locals, speed-up on the 
line, discrimination against women and the race division 
in the factory. His struggle was also directed against 
the union big-shots who have “forgotten” who it is 
that they are actually supposed to represent. 

Denby feels that this cannot be attributed to oppor- 
tunism alone, and says: “I believe it was more than 
that. It was a question of losing faith in the masses 
in action as force and reason. Once you have lost your 
philosophy of liberation, which is based on that, you 
almost automatically end up wheeling and dealing.” 

Denby ’s experiences with the Communist Party and 
with a Trotskyist organization which he briefly joined 
were shattering. Denby does not mince words in critici- 
zing these organizations, nor does he spare Party heroes 
like Paul Robeson, the famous Black singer. 

IN THE SECOND PART of his book, Denby unites 
his report of successful resistance in the workplace with 
an evaluation-in-critical-solidarity of the Black move- 
ment from the ’50s down to today. And in undertaking 
editorship of the workers’ paper. News & Letters, he 
became a commentator on this movement from the 
bottom up. 

He describes the first bus boycott in the Southern 
USA, the desegregation struggles in all their forms,, 
the land occupations, the uprisings in the great cities. 
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Indignant Heart' review 

the march on Washington. He evaluates Martin Luther 
King along with many unknown activists, turning a 
penetrating critique on the strategy of the Black Panther 
Party or the cult of Angela Davis. 

In one place, Denby writes of a book that he espe- . 
daily liked, that its most important point was “that it 
always was looking at what workers were not only doing, 
but also what they were thinking, and how they ex- 
pressed their thinking in their actions.” In his own book 
he has succeeded in doing exactly that. 



More than 6,000 people — including workers, students, 
and teachers — showed their opposition to both the 
government of Philippines President Ferdinand Marcos 
and iis imperialist partner, the United States, in Manila, 
Sept. 18. The demonstration was part of two weeks of 
marches and boycotts also protesting high tuition, low 
wages, and poor housing. Opposition to the Marcos re- 
gime has continued throughout the month of October 
with protests in many parts of the country. Marcos is 
expected to visit the U.S. soon and opposition is being 
organized by the Philippines Solidarity Network. 


/ 

- Blind feminist speaks 

' Editor’s Note: Below are excerpts from a talk given 
by a blind subscriber to this paper, at the News and 
Letters Committees national gathering in September: 

I want to talk about why I’m here and about an 
aspect of the growth of Marxist-Humanism. My political 
experience fyegan a number of years ago when I got in- 
volved with a civil rights organization of blind people 
... the National Federation of the Blind. I learned about 
the forces of oppression of blind people and how it was 
necessary to join with other blind people to change our 
conditions. ' 

When I discovered feminism I saw the links between 
the two movements, why they were both necessary and 
inseparable in my own life. I started talking with other 
blind women in that organization . . . At first we were 
laughed at, but later we were seen as a threat and 
“divisive” dement, because we were challenging the" 
sexism of the men in the organization, because a lot of 
us were questioning the narrowness of just considering 
discrimination agdinst blind people. And because some 
of us were speaking openly as lesbians, encountering a 
great deal of homophobia. 

I began asking what that organization really stood 
for. We had always asked for equality for blind people, 
but equality in this society, as it is now, was not what I 
wanted. I began the long and painful process of breaking 
away from an organization. I imagine many of you have 
experienced It yourselves in other movements. 

As a direct result of a number of us leaving NFB, 
we established something that we call Women’s Bratile 
Press, a group that is attempting to provide feminist and 
lesbian literature on tape and in braille. In Detroit, what 
began was the “Our Right to Know Braille Press” to 
produce Marxist-Humanist literature. We realized that 
both were vital aspects of our efforts to make change . . . 

Having N&L on tape for the past two years has 
been really valuable to me. That way I could learn what 
is happening in the world and be able to think about 
some ways to transform this society. I hope it continues, 
because there are a lot: of blind people Who want to 
change society fundamentally, and I feel that they would 
consider Marxist-Humanism as a philosophy to do it with. 

Note: Issues of N&L and Marxist-Humanist literature 
are available on tape cassettes. Write to N&L. 


Demonstrations m Puerto Rico and Dominican Republic 


Students at the University of Puerto Rico are on 
strike against a tuition increase they cannot afford 
For the first time in history, police have been brought 
onto the campus, which is supposed to be autonomous. 
Two students have been shot, and there is constant 
tension and the possibility of violence. 

The University has expelled 4,000 students for not 
paying the increase in tuition, something which has 
never happened before. These events have caused a 
crisis in the University, which has been increasingly 
losing its “autonomy”'over the past years. The campus 
has now been closed indefinitely. 

The strike has much support from unions, includ- 
ing a union of employees of the University and an 
association of journalists. There is also an organization 
of parents in favor of the strike. 

The student movement in Puerto Rico has been 
growing over the past five years. At first the student 
groups were just chapters of political parties, but then 
they changed to independent positions and became 
much more sucpessful. 


In preparation for the three day visit of U.S. Vice- 
President Geoi-ge Bush to the Dominican Republic, the 
government of Antonio Guzman, which claims to respect 
human rights, prohibited all demonstrations in the two 
principal cities. But Dominican youth did take to the 
streets, in “lightning demonstrations” and rallies, as 
they used to in the days of the Balaguer dictatorship. 

Hundreds of youth, mostly college students, would 
gather only to disperse every time the army came. 
Dominican dailies, including the conservative Listin 
Diario, carried articles and photos of youth being kicked, 
beaten, chased down side streets and dragged out of 
their homes, tied together with nylon ropes and marched 
off by the National Army. Journalists were also threat- 
ened and three were arrested. 

Students and various professionals, in an open 
letter to the press, charged that Bush’s visit was* an 
interference in the internal matters of their country. 

Also timed with Bush’s visit, the government 
arrested and held without charge Jorge Puello, leader 
of the leftist Dominican Popular Movement (MPD), for 
99 hours. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, an organization 
of Marxist-Humanists, stand for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state property fpim as in Russia 
or China. News & Letters was created so that the 
voices of revolt from below could be heard not 
separated from the articulation of a philosophy of 
liberation. A Black production worker, Charles 
Denby, author of Indicant Heart: A Black Work- 
eFs Journal, is the editor of the paper. Raya 
Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman of the Com- 
mittees, is the author of Marxian and Freedom 
and Philosophy and Revolution, which spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally as American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa.' 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, came off the press on the second anniver- 
sary of the June 17, 1953 East German, revolt 
against Russian state-capitalism masquerading as 


\ 


Communism, in order to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as well as at home. 
Because 1953 was also the year when we worked 
out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of “a new Humanism,”, as well as 
individuality “purified of all that interferes with 
its universalism, i.e., with freedom itself,” we 
organized ourselves in Committees rather than 
any elitist party “to lead.” 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, ex- 
ploitative society; we participate in all class and 
freedom struggles, nationally and internationally. 
As our Constitution states: “It is our aim . . . to' 
promote the firmest unity among workers. Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth and those in- 
tellectuals who have broken with the ruling bu- 
reaucracy of both capital and labor.” We do not 
separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone: who is a participant in these 
freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new way of life, and who believes 
in these principles, is invited to join us. Send for 
a eopy of the Constitution of News and Letters 
Committees. 
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by Jim Mills 

Picture this if you will: 400 uniformed men, specially 
trained, are waiting for the signal to go and capture 500 
of the enemy, who will be locked away in prisons re- 
served solely for them. National Guard troops will be 
deployed for logistical support in this operation, and 
journalists have been warned to stay away for their own 
good. Do you see two worlds poised for a clash? Perhaps 
the U.S. lying in wait for the Russians? No, the “enemy” 
from the government’s point of view is the anti-nuclear 
movement, the protesters determined to stop Pacific Gas 
and Electric from firing up the Diablo Canyon reactor. 

We all know that at Diablo Canyon hundreds upon 
hundreds were arrested. Here it was the state and local 
officials who made the arrests. But in truth it is the 
Reagan Administration and his friends in Congress who 
regard the anti-nuclear youth as terrorists and are 
making elaborate plans to repress the movement. 

ANTI-MILITARIST AND ANTI-NUKE 

Today’s anti-nuclear youth are as well anti-militarist. 
And many are moving as well to be anti-capitalist. Surely 
( a world free from the nuclear sword of Damocles is not 
one capitalism is ready to allow us to have. Yet that is 
the goal of an anti-nuclear movement we are already 
participants in and will be more so in the future. To be 
against militarization means standing fast against the 
nuclear machinations of all poles of capitalism, U.S. and 
state-capitalist Russia and China. And it also means op- 
posing militarism in the form of the driving down of 
wages (that’s what the so-called youth opportunity wage 
that will be 25 percent below the federal minimum will 
do) and in the form of national service that will surely 
be coming up as the government’s alternative to youth 
getting drafted into the army. 

To be anti-nuke, anti-war, anti-capitalist in all its 
forms, means to begin to unfold the vision of a revolu- 
tionary change in society. War and revolution have al- 
ways constituted a divide between great revolutionaries 
and those who .sought to escape from a total uprooting. 

There is much that today’s youth could learn from 
the anti-militarism of the German revolutionary Karl 
Liebknecht, who was a close collaborator with Rosa 
Luxemburg. When the German Social Democracy (as 
Marxism was known then) voted in August, 1914 with 
the rest of the German parliament (the Reichstag) to 
fund a war against Czarist Russia, World War I, Lieb- 
knecht endorsed a letter to the world drafted that very 
night by himself, Luxemburg, Mehring and Clara Zetkin, 
declaring that the day’s vote of capitulation was not a 
unanimous opinion. In the next Reichstag vote on issu- 
ing war credits, Liebknecht stood alone among SPD 
deputies and opposed the war. 

Liebknecht in the open discussions on parliamentary 
policies “spoke out the window” to the German masses 
when he was allowed to leave the army on furlough for 

Iranian demonstration at UN 

New York, N.Y.— -Two hundred revolutionaries, rep- 
resenting a half-dozen different Iranian tendencies, 
demonstrated in front of the United Nations against the 
Khomeini regime, and for a mass uprising that would 
overthrow the “fascist regime,” coinciding with the new 
presidential elections in Iran. They created an atmos- 
phere of urgency and commitment rarely seen here 
since Iranian students as a major force of the Left 
helped to topple the Shah of Iran and U.S. imperialism 
from power in that explosive country two-and-a-half 
years ago. 

Represented were Iranian women, children, and 
men. They were independent or aligned with groups 
such as the Moslem Student Society (supporters of the 
People’s Mujahedeen), Iranian Student Assoc, of N.Y. 
(Organization of Iranian Fedaii Guerrillas), Union of 
Iranian Students (Peykar), Iranian Student Assoc, of 
N.Y. (member of FISUS), and 19 Bahman Student 
Organizations in N.Y. (Iranian People’s Fedaii Guer- 
rillas). 

One tendency, Confederation of Iranian Students 
(Left-Platform), chose to march separately because they 
wished to also oppose Bani-Sadr, which was not in accord 
with the other tendencies for this march. 

Few Americans were present, though the Iranians 
had made efforts to contact groups, they felt were 
genuinely supportive of the Iranian Revolution. That 
leaves out a substantial portion of the organized Left, 
who either continue to cling to Khomeini’s “anti-im- 
perialism” or prefer to forget the entire matter. 

There are countless demonstrations here, but few 
succeed in the type of seriousness and participation that 
was evidenced in this one. After three hours of sustained 
chanting and marching, everybody broke from the line, 
exchanged leaflets and pamphlets, and a dozen clusters 
of revolutionaries discussed and exchanged ideas 
heatedly. 

— Participant 


Reichstag sessions. So “out of place” were his denuncia- 
tions iii the Reichstag of the imperialist and aggressive 
German state — accusations also publicized in a widely 
circulated leaflet he wrote entitled “The Main Enemy is 
at Home” — that one day other deputies rushed the 
rostrum thinking him demented. - 

‘DOWN WITH THE WAR!’ 

In the midst of war when 10,000 Berliners assembled 
to protest World War I, Liebknecht, in uniform, in the 
midst of the demonstrators, shouted out “Down with the 
war! Down with the government!” 

The police rushed into the masses and tore him out 
of the crowd. But open war resistance appeared for the 
first time on the streets of the German capital. 

One more thing about Liebknecht. He was thrown in 
jail once before, in 1906 for his pamphlet Militarism and 
Anti-militarism, With Special Reference to the Inter- 
national Youth Movement. Note the second part of the 
title. He and Rosa Luxemburg were murdered while 
participating in the 1919 German Revolution. 

Just as Liebknecht’s goal was revolution, is our goal 
any less important than a life-and-death struggle against 
the forms of militarism we are confronted with today — 
. from the poverty draft into the so-called all-volunteer 
military, to the police war on Blacks escalating daily 
upon signal from the White House? 

The difference is that where the anti-militarism that 
became revolution in Germany was beheaded, our move- 
ment, faced with the horror of total nuclear destruction, 
dare not fail. Our generation has the task of working out 
our activity together with a philosophy of revolution so 
that this time we will succeed. That task is implicit in 
the activities of the German and other West European 
anti-war youth today who, for example, are taking up 
everything from the sterility of Swiss culture that will 
build a new opera house before it will let them have a 

Atomic victims fight back 

Nuclear Witnesses, Insiders Speak Out, by Leslie J. 
Freeman, Norton, 1981. 

Nuclear Witnesses is the account of individuals 
who have experienced the dangers of nuclear energy 
and have to live with the daily torment of future death 
through cancer. A pipe fitter, James Pires, tells us 
about the horrible Working conditions in a nuclear power 
plant. He questions the worker/management relationship 
that forces the workers to enter the contaminated areas 
of the plant for cleanup while the manager stays out 
and gives orders. He also tells us of a worker who is 
“burned out” (received excessive radiation exposure) 
and is then laid off because his future health problems 
will cause trouble for the company. 

We read about John Everett, a young carpenter. 
What leads him to criticize the nucSear power establish- 
ment in the first place are the unsafe working conditions 
and dangerous mistakes made in the process of building 
a nuclear power plant. In his first confrontation with 
the Shorehairf nuclear power plant, when he wants to 
testify against the plant, he not only fights the com- 
pany’s threats but also the union, “which is very much 
in favor of nuclear power.” 

We read about a woman Navajo organizer, Elsies 
Peshlakai, who is fighting the uranium mining com- 
panies in Arizona. The companies employ Indians under 
very unsafe conditions; they leave piles of uranium 
tailings (waste) in the streets where children play, 
and they pump out water with uranium and contaminate 
the already existing water supplies in an area where 
water is extremely scarce. She says, “We need Navajos 
to speak for us. People who know where we’re from. 
Not these white lawyers who don’t do anything. We 
need people who make decisions that reflect on how 
they want their young to be taken care of.” 

William Hodsden is a Black veteran who in 1957 
was forced to observe at very close range the Smoky 
Atomic Bomb Blast, “four times as powerful as the 
bomb that decimated Hiroshima.” He was forced to keep 
quiet about his immediate symptoms of intense radiation 
exposure. 

Eventually his symptoms were interpreted as schizo- 
phrenia and he was forced to spend many years in a 
mental hospital. His radiation exposure also caused 
severe birth defects in his four children. He is now 
fighting against both racism in the army and the total 
degradation of human beings there. 

Nuclear Witnesses leaves you with a feeling of 
horror which only proves to us that we really have 
reached the age of absolutes. On the one hand we face 
the total destruction of the world by the nuclear behe- 
moths, on the other hand the voices of revolt recorded 
here show us the prospect of a new society. We see in 
this book that the problems of nuclear energy and its 
use go far beyond a mere technical issue, but are rooted 
in the alienated man/woman, worker/ management and 
race relations. ■ 

—S. Tiller 


youth center, to taking over apartment buildings that 
bourgeois landlords would rather let go unoccupied than 
make available to working class people. 

The activities of today’s youth are truly multi- 
dimensional. So mature is this age, that youth’s critique 
of existing adult society is moving to a fullness of revo- 
lution. Can it as well help to create a philosophy of 
revolution for today based upon the humanist vision of 
Marx’s own philosophy of liberation? Only then will revo- 
lution develop in its fullness. 



Another tour for apartheid was interrupted, this 
time the Drakensberg boys choir of South Africa. Black 
children walked onto the stage at the Kennedy Center in 
Washington, D.C. and chanted “The Black Children of 
South Africa are not singing.” 

fc * # 

As police took away one group of Dutch anti-nuclear 
protesters, another would erect a new blockade at the 
Dodewaard nuclear reactor nearby. In a planned week- 
loug blockade of the plant, 100 protesters were injured 
by charging riot police. Fifteen were arrested since the 
first confrontations on Sept. 19. 

« * s 

After several KKK rallies in the vicinity, 200 Wes- 
leyan University students in Middletown, Conn, held a 
protest rally Oct. 12. The rally was, according to a Black 
Student Alliance member, “to refresh in the minds of the 
community the seriousness of racism in general.” A year 
earlier, 600 students came out to protest against racist 
threats mailed to residents of a dormitory for Black 
students. 

Nuclear foe narrows movement 

Chicago, 111. — About 150 people paid $2.50 to see a 
lecture here on the link between nuclear energy and 
nuclear war by Amory Lovins, a physicist. He said that 
the main source of nuclear weapons is nuclear power. 
After showing that conservation is cheaper than nuclear 
power, instead of discussing the link between nuclear 
power and unemployment, he declared his faith in the 
market to find the most cost-effective technology. 

If he listened to the workers, he would know that 
capitalism is best at finding the technology most effec- 
tive for exploiting them. Furthermore, U.S. imperialism 
has such a drive for nuclear arms that Reagan won’t 
let “market forces” or anything else stop him from 
propping up the nuclear industry. 

After recent decisions by utilities to stop construc- 
tion of some partially built nuclear power plants, Reagan 
announced that the Administration would speed up 
licensing (that is, cut safety requirements) and subsi- 
dize breeder reactor research and fuel reprocessing, 
both ideal for making plutonium for A-bombs. 

In face of this, it’s crazy to reduce, as Lovins did, 
the role of the movement to providing information to 
Wall Street. Almost everyone I talked to agreed that 
the movement is more important than that and that the 
urgency of preventing nuclear war is such that we 
can’t wait for the market to do anything. 

In spite of the way people contradicted his idea of 
the movement by meeting immediately afterwards to 
plan opposition to the LaSalle nuke, no one challenged 
Lovins. If we don’t act with a philosophy of revolution 
that allows us to take freedom movements’ ideas serious- 
ly, we’re bound to be led astray. Already many anti-nuke 
groups are guided by a viewpoint like Lovins’, which 
allows no thinking role to anyone except technologists 
like him, and sees no connection with workers fighting 
capitalism in the workplace, or the youth of Europe 
and Japan fighting nuclear weapons. 

— Franklin Dmitrev 
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Protests spread, new Polish leader threatens crackdown oa Solidarity 


More than 5,000 protesters battled police in the 
southern mining town of Katowice, Oct. 20, after the 
arrest of three Solidarity activists for selling news- 
papers and distributing leaflets. While in Zyrardow, 
12,000 mostly women textile workers began the second 
week of a strike protesting severe food shortages — 
defying both Solidarity and the Communist Party (CP). 

Such revolt continued and spread as the Polish gov- 
ernment sought to gain tighter control by replacing Stan- 
islaw Kania with hardliner Wojciech Jaruzelski — the 
first military leader to run both the Polish government 
and CP — and by threatening a ban on all strikes. 

This attempted crackdown came on the heels of the 
conclusion of the first convention of Solidarity, the only 
independent union in any Communist country. It was a 
landmark in the struggle for democracy and workers’ 
control in Poland. Meeting as they did, under the threat 
of the counter-revolution from across the Russian border, 
the delegates engaged in hot debate over all the issues 
facing the Polish people. 

Jan Rulewski, a local union leader from Bydgoszcz, 
condemned “the imperialist policy of the Soviet Union” 
and stated that Poland had every right to withdraw 
from the Warsaw Pact. Andrzej Gwiazda, a leading Soli- 


darity theoretician, complained that the union had gone 
backward by being too moderate. Marian Jurczecin drew 
loud applause when he attacked those Polish officials 
who threatened to use force against the union. 

Lech Walesa, who walks the tightrope between the 
Catholic Church and the Communist Party, was able to 
maintain his leadership of the union, but not without 
strong opposition. His line that “the union should not 
trust too much in our own strength,” displayed his fear 
of the power of the union’s strength. 

The vote which gave Walesa 55 percent of the vote 
showed 45 percent opposed, divided among three other 
candidates — all of whom are to the left of Walesa. 
Jurczyk took 24 percent, Gwiazda 9 percent and Rulew- 
ski 6 percent. ' 

Throughout the convention, Walesa was under at- 
tack for accepting a compromise plan for workers’ self- 
management, without consulting the rank-and-file. The 
plan falls short of workers’ control of the shop, which 
was sought by workers who want to replace their present 
incompetent plant managers. 

Rulewski stated that “this union was not created to 
make compromises but to smash the totalitarian system 


in our country.” The delegates voted 348 to 189 to repri- 
mand the Walesa leadership for “a violation of the prin- 
ciples of onion democracy.” 

During the convention, Edward Lipinski, who is 93 
and a socialist since 1906, announced the disbanding of 
KOR, whjch was the original underground opposition 
founded after the 1976 food riots. They defended hun- 
dreds of Workers persecuted by the government and 
laid the basis for Solidarity. He said “this socialism of 
waste, of prisons, censorship and police has been destroy- 
ing us for 30 years as it is doing with some other na- 
tions. It is their socialism that is anti-socialist and anti- 
revolutionary.” 

The 34-point program that was adopted called for 
reform at all levels of government, a second parliament 
representing self-managing bodies in industry, union 
control over food distribution, an end of government 
control of the press and air waves, and protection from 
arbitrary government price increases. > m 

For the moment, Walesa remains in control, in- 
fluenced by the church moderates, but hotly pursued I 
by a very healthy left wing that will not be satisfied 
with compromise, half-way measures and avoiding of the 
main issue — workers’ control of production. 
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Greek election victory 

The Panhellenic Socialist Movement (PASOK), led 
by Andreas Papandreou, has won a resounding victory 
in the October 18th elections in Greece, winning 48 
percent of the vote, and 174 seats out of a total of 300 in 
parliament. The ruling New Democracy fell to 113 votes, 
and the Communists won only 13 seats. 

For the first time since the end of World War II, 
when Stalin and Truman combined to smash one of the 
most heroic resistance movements in Europe, Greece will 
be free of the repressive regimes that have ruled, with 
the fascistic military rule that overthrew George Papan- 
dreou, having been the most repressive of all. It is the 
masses that won when the military was ousted in 1974, 
but the halfway house that was then built with “New 
Democracy” resulted in what has characterized all of 
capitalism: high unemployment and high inflation (25 
percent). That has now ended. 

Papandreou campaigned on a program of social 
change for Greece, free of American imperialist inter- 
ference in the form of military bases and their nuclear 
warheads. It doesn’t mean that Papandreou will carry 
out those promises, as witness the interviews he has 
already granted to the American mass media where he 
spoke of “compromise.” But it does mean that the mass- 
es have their eyes open, encouraged by their impressive 
victory. 

Witness the celebrants, mostly young, on Kos Island, 
where the Panhellenic candidate, Vafilif Voukouvaledes, 
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won no less than 60 percent of the vote. He repeated 
their slogan, allagi: change. He explained: “All things 
will be different. The victory is a historical phenomenon, 
a break with the past.” 

The fact that a Reagan has had to congratulate 
Papandreou on his victory shows how carefully he feels 
he must bread when the U.S. nuclear pyramid, NATO, is 
falling. This is a great gain both for Greece and the ** 
massive anti-nuclear proliferation movements in Ger- 
many, in England, in Holland as well as in France where 
the Socialist Party also has won. Reaganomics is some- 
thing not only the American masses oppose, but the 
whole world. The victory in Greece opens one more door 
for the masses the world over to have the last say. Soli- 
darity with the Greek masses is the order of the day. 

j West Germany 

Over 300,000 people gathered in Bonn, West Ger- 
many to demonstrate against the Reagan policy of 
manufacturing and placing the neutron bomb on Euro- 
pean soil. They feel, quite correctly, that Germany and 
its neighboring countries will become the battlefield jj 
in the next confrontation between Russia and the United 
States. 

The unprecedented demonstration, the largest in 
post-war Germany, saw much diversity as uniformed sol- 
diers of several NATO countries marched beside sur- 
vivors of concentration camps, farmers’ organizations, 
women’s Liberation groups, church groups, and repre- 
sentatives of hundreds of trade unions. 

The brunt of the demonstration, which was directed 
against both of the superpowers, condemned the neutron 
bomb, designed to destroy people while it leaves the 
factories and real estate intact for future profitable 
operation. Both Reagan and Chancellor Schmidt were 
singled out as instigators of the planned destruction of ^1 
the population of Europe. 

Iran 

The government of Khomeini in Iran has murdered 
well over 1,500 men, women and children in the last 
two months. Conditions in his prisons are worse than 
they were under the Shah. Those being killed are largely 
members of the Peoples Mujahedeen organization, who 
were in the forefront of the revolution that overthrew 
the Shah. - 4 

David Frankel, resident anti-Semitic columnist for 
the Trotskyist Intercontinental Press, defends the coun- 
ter-revolutionary Khomeini, who is waging war against 
the Left, with the exception of the Stalinists, who also 
support him. He bases his defense on the worn-out 
proposition that the revolution nationalized some indus- 
tries and the oil industry. Michel Rovere, in the same 
issue, points out that “The thrust (of the Khomeini 
regime) is not toward greater independence from im- 
perialism nor toward satisfying the needs of the Iranian 
masses.” ^ 

The Trotskyists are but a step away from the full 
Stalinist position of the Tudeh (Communist) party: 
“Even if our formation were to be outlawed and our 
mutters persecuted, we would continue to support the 
line . of , iljWUB KhomeinL” 
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WILL THE CENTRAL AMERICAN REVOLUTIONS BE ALLOWED TO LIVE? 


by Charles Denby, Editor 

Author of Indignant Heart: A Black Worker’s Journal 

A number of articles that I have read recently about 
what has been happening to Black people in the South 
shows very definitely that the Voting Rights Act is 
needed now more than ever. 

I was reading about how whites have ousted a Black 
mayor in Tchula, Miss. He was elected in 1977, the first 
Black mayor since Reconstruction. Tchula, a town of 
2,000, is 75 percent Black and the official unemployment 
rate is 40 percent. Two thirds of the town is dependent 
upon welfare. Holmes County, where Tchula is located, is 
the tenth poorest in the TJ. S. 

The majority of Black people who live there are in 
homes which lack plumbing or electricity. When Eddie 
Carthan was elected mayor he began to make changes, 
securing federal funds to improve conditions, and mov- 
ing to bring in small businesses. He initiated programs 
to repair, remodel and weatherize homes. He started a 
day care program and a nutrition project for senior citi- 
zens and handicapped. 

WHITES THREATEN BLACK MAYOR 

But he always had trouble with a small clique of 
whites — many of whom are descendants of former slave 
owners — who dominate the local economy. They had 
stayed in powerful political positions through a variety 
of means that undermined Black voting rights. When 
Carthan was elected they tried to control him with a 
$10,000 bribe, but he said he was not that kind of person. 
(Continued on Page 10) 



The four horsemen of the Apocalypse 


Women in the Nicaraguan revolution 


Barricada photo 


In-person report on Nicaragua >, Peru, Mexico 


Latin America's 


by Anne Molly Jackson 

From Nicaragua, which is trying to deepen 
its revolution in spite of economic strangulation 
by the U.S.; to Peru, where the government’s 



Racist U.S. murder of Haitian refugees 


In every Black community in this country, people 
are saying that the most disgusting racism of Ronald 
Reagan is the way he is treating and murdering the 

* Haitian refugees. When we turned on our TV sets to the 

, news on Oct 26, we saw the bodies of 33 Haitians, in- 

cluding young children, being washed up onto the beach 
in a rich white section of Florida. They died because 
their sailboat capsized just a few yards from shore, but 
they were murdered by the policies of the U.S. 

There is no other way to expain why Haitians are 
P being treated in a totally different way from all other 
immigrants, except that they are Black, and they are 
fleeing the vicious dictatorship of Reagan’s ally, Jean- 
Claude Duvalier. In Haiti, the poorest country in the 
Western Hemisphere, 50 percent are unemployed, and 
* the minimum Wage is only $2.20 a day. Many U.S. com- 
panies have set up factories to take advantage of the 
cheap labor and total repression. It is no wonder that 
thousands keep trying to flee. 

RICH WHITES WATCH 

Ever since Sept. 29, when Reagan ordered the Coast 
^ Guard to “interdict” Haitian refugees on the high seas 
' and take them back to Duvalier, the little boats have 
had to take more and more chances. That is how the 
33 died. You watched the rich whites looking at the 
bodies and saying, “why did they have to wash up on 
our beach?” 

Now Reagan has a new move against those people 
who did make it here alive. He has asked Congress for 
a law giving special hearing officers the job of denying 
asylum quickly. The decision would not be appealed to 
the courts, and most of their civil rights would be gone. 

Reagan has now opened two abandoned army camps 

* to house refugees, while they are waiting for their hear- 
ings on asylum in this country. Anyone can see that 

■ ' they are nothing other than modern concentration 
camps.' One is in Fort Allen,' Puerto Rico, where 778 are 
held. The toain one,' caUed Camp’ Krome Avenue North, 
is located in the swamp's West of Miami. The' health con- 
ditions for the nearly 2,000 there are very bad. Even the 


county health officials have testified that the water in 
a well serving the camp has high levels of bacteria. 

REBELLION IN CAMP 

The refugees report incidents of brutality by the 
guards. The INS spreads rumors and lies. Visitation 
rights are severely limited, like in a closed society. One 
of the few reports from inside the camp was recently 
published by the newsletter, Haiti Alert: 

“An actual rebellion was precipitated by a camp 
guard who beat a refugee with a chair. The next day a 
hunger strike was begun to protest the brutality as well 
as the general conditions in the camp. 250 persons 
joined the hunger strike. When the guards noticed a 
meeting of strike leaders they began throwing teargas 
cannisters into that area. As a result, more than 100 
Haitians fled the confines of the camp by knocking 
down a feiice and entered the swamp shouting ‘Liberty, 
liberty.’ The escapees were rounded up and 27 ‘malcon- 
tents and troublemakers’ were shipped to Otisville, 
New York prison.” 

Civil rights groups like the NAACP and the SCLC 
have begun a campaign against Reagan’s racist policies. 
They are trying to stop his latest trick, moving 600 
Haitians to Fort Drum, on the north side of the Adi- 
rondack mountains in New York, where it gets down to 
30° below in the winter. Now is the time to act. Today 
the government Is busy holding hearings and saying 
how sorry they were about what they did to the Japan- 
ese-Americans 40 years ago, when it is much too late 
to matter. Will they be saying how sorry they are about 
the Haitians 40 years from now? 

Haiti gave the world the first Black revolution for 
freedom all the way back in 1804. They showed the 
whole world what liberty really meant after the French 
Revolution. The French had fought for their own free- 
dom, but sent an army against the Haitian Revolution. 
Today, in the U.S.A., the Haitians are fighting for free- 
dom again. They need our support. If you want more 
information about the struggle, you can write to Haiti 
Alert, 32 NE 54th St., Miami, Fla. 33137. 

— Tommie Hope 


spirit 


new repressive measures only highlight the con- 
trasts between the law and the continuous mass 
revolts; to Mexico, where liberal foreign policy 
cannot mask either the exploitation or resistance 
of everyone from peasants to intellectuals — 
Latin America sizzles with revolutionary activ- 
ity and thought. 

Everywhere there are new and growing organiza- 
tions of industrial workers and domestic workers, neigh- 
borhood organizations and peasant groups, women’s and 
youth organizations. And everywhere they are discussing 
such questions as: What is the relationship between 
international capitalism and our conditions of life? What 
is the relationship between revolution and women’s lib- 
eration movements? Can we not only overthrow the old 
governments and kick out U. S. imperialism, but also 
build a new society based on human needs and 
creativity? 

EVERYTHING IS DIFFERENT NOW — THE 
CHILDREN ARE HAPPY’ 

It is not possible to know a country in a few days 
spent in and around the capital city, but in Nicaragua 
the people are so full of revolutionary spirit and pur- 
pose that even Managua is beautiful. “Even Managua” 
because at first the city shocks: the downtown area de- 
stroyed by the earthquake of 1972 has not been rebuilt, 
and many housing accommodations are flimsy shacks or 
the rubble of destroyed buildings. People are very poor 
but full of hope and concern for one another. Without 
seeing the agricultural areas where perhaps the most 
change has occurred, it is still clear from talking with 
workers, teachers and housewives that the revolution is 
very much alive. 

Most impressive are the grass-roots organizations of 
women, workers and youth who are trying to deepen 
that revolution by working out new economic and social 
relationships. The Pre-Cooperativa Nneva Nicaragua, for 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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Women's Pentagon Action confronts military 


New York, N.Y. — Over 2,000 women assembled in 
*. the cavernous Washington D.C. Coliseum on Nov. 15 for 
the beginning of the Women’s Pentagon Action (WPA). 
We joined with women who had traveled from the 
Northeast, Midwest and West, to express our opposition 
to militarism. 

The day began with workshops, and we were struck 
with the internationalism of the discussions, represented 
by women from Japan, South Africa; Iran and Cuba. At 
the plenary session which followed, two women from 
“Women for Life on Earth” in Britain read a letter of 
support. But the greatest applause was for a Salvadoran 
woman who spoke on the solidarity of our fight against 
militarism. 


The serious discussion at the workshops and the ex- 
pressions of internationalism, however, couldn’t hide the 
fact that only a tiny number of Black women partici- 
pated in the WPA, or that there seemed to be little con- 
cern about it. (See “Readers’ Views,” this page.) There 
weren’t any Black women at the workshop on racism. 

The next day, Monday, we marched through Arling- 
ton National Cemetery, past the rows of soldiers’ graves, 
to the Pentagon mall, where tombstones had been placed 
with the names of women who have been murdered by 
this society’s brutality: from the four Black girls who 


died in the 1963 Birmingham, Ala. church bombing, and 
the Haitian boat women, to Karen Silkwood . 

After looking at these markers, many of us were 
especially angry when we went up to the Pentagon 
where the military chiefs were going in to work “as 
usual.” A woman who threw blood on the building was 
arrested, as were others blocking the steps. 

After these confrontations, it was a real non-con- 
clusion to end the whole WPA with a ceremony that 
invoked the “spirit of mother earth.” In fact, quite a 
few women didn’t participate. 

As opposed to this retreat into mysticism, many of 
us left with the conviction that our work as feminists 
against militarism will mean addressing many questions 
raised during the WPA, along with our renewed anti- 
militarism activities. It is in this spirit of sisterhood that 
we welcome hearing from our readers about the con- 
clusions they drew from the WPA. 

— Participants, Women’s Liberation — N&L 


ARA food workers case' ends 



women- 

worldwide 


Nurses in Ohio have been on strike for 15 months trying 
to win the first union contract at Ashtabula General 
Hospital, which rejected a federal mediator’s proposal 
to settle the strike on Sept. 18. The nurses intend to re- 
ject any settlement in which all strikers are not called 
back and demanded to see an assignment list before 
voting on the last proposal. Of 170 strikers, only 48 have 
returned to work and they have maintained a 24-hour 
picket line since July 2, 1980, stating, “We’re out to say 
that nurses have a right, even as professionals, to have 
a say-so in our work situation.” 

Information from What She Wants, Cleveland 


One hundred Algerian women carrying banners demon- 
strated outside tjhe Popular National Assembly in Algiers 
on Oct. 28 to protest a proposed Family Code which 
would institutionalize the subordination of women, man- 
dating, for example, that a woman receive her husband’s 
permission to work outside the home. “We want to de- 
cide our existence and our future,” the women said and 
presented a petition with 1,600 signatures against the 
proposed law. 

Information from des femmes hebdo, Paris 


In San Francisco, the Women’s Liberation Action Brigade 
destroyed two dozen pornography dispensers by jamming 
coin slots with perma-glue and painting slogans: “We’ve 
had enough of degradation, we want women’s liberation.” 

Information from Big Mama Rag, Denver 


^ Detroit, Mich. — After 11 years of constant 
struggle on the job, in the Michigan Dept, of 
Civil Rights, and in the courts, four women 
workers from the vending and catering company, 
ARA Services, Inc., have finally won their sex 
discrimination case again'st the company and their 
union, Local 1064 of the RWDSU. Although the women 
will finally receive a total of some $80,000 from the 
union (the company settled out of court years ago), it 
is a bitter victory. Of the five original plaintiffs who 
declared their case a “women’s liberation i^sue” in 1970, 
one is now dead and two others physically disabled. 

June Chambers, who had held the top seniority in 
the bargaining unit in 1961 when ARA switched its 
operation at the Great Lakes Steel mill to vending 
machines, was the first to be denied the chance to 
become a “vending machine serviceman,” by company 
and union collusion. In the years that followed, every 
“serviceman” was male, and nearly every “attendant” 
employed was female — with huge differences in wages, 
hours and conditions. Over and oyer again, testimony 
at the Civil Rights Dept, and in the courts proved the 
practice, and even the intent to discriminate by both 
company and union. 

Ms. Chambers told N&L, “the fact that it has taken 
11 years to get this much is outrageous. First the Dis- 
trict Court said that they had abused us. That was 
back in 1976. Then, x five years later, three judges of 
the Court of Appeals said that the facts were clear to 
anyone. But even then the union and its lawyer, 
William Mazey, asked for all the Appeals judges to 
rule, but they were turned down.” 

The union has been forced to pay damages vjn lost 
wages and compensation benefits, as well as a small 
amount of money for mental suffering. But as Ms. 
Chambers summed it up: “Justice delayed is the story 
of our lives. When we began this case, all the experts 
said it was ‘the attorneys’ dream’. But it has turned out 
to be the plaintiffs’ nightmare. I love my country, but 
I have no faith in this system.” 


Readers respond to "Black women test WLM, Left 


rr 


Editor’s Note: We wanted to share with you some 
of the responses Terry Moon received on her column, 
. “Black Women Test WLM and The Left,” in November, 
1981, N&L. 

I am a new reader of News & Letters. I have been 
a member of a “vanguardist” left party. Some of your 
criticisms of leftist elitism' are right on the mark. But 
I must take , issue with Terry Moon's latest “Woman as 
Reason” column . . . 

Moon accuses the women’s movement of apologetic 
racism, and the left of anti-feminism. The arguments 
she raises for both- claims are arguments I haven’t heard 
in 10 years. She treats the left and the women’s move- 
ment as unified entities which they are not. 

Some white woihen activists .today, such as 'most 
Of the leaders of NOW, 'are racist as well as militarist 
and anti-working class. But I believe most white fem- 
inists today are consciously trying to work beyond our 
inevitable socially ingrained racism. As for the left, 
many leftists — mostly men, both Black and white — 
used these anti-jwomen arguments but few groups use 
them now. 


To the extent that there is racism and elitism in 
progressive movements, we should all be working to de- 
feat them through coalition politics and personal ex- 
ample, not through accusations and guilt-baiting. Terry 
Moon's -article only serves to resurrect' those old dif- ’ 
ferences' when'mahy 6f 'us afe’at least' -trying 16 work 1 

beyofrtT them V" ' ’ •' 

’ 1 ’ ‘ ° —Millie' Phillips, Utah 


The column by Terry Moon in the last issue of 
N&L pinpoints one of the contradictions that has occur- 
red within the Women’s Liberation Movement for the 
past 10 years. I participated in the Women’s Pentagon 
Action, and while I was one of only a handful of 
Black women there, those I spoke with were happy to 
see this column m N&L. It certainly told a tale about 
the recent Washington action. 

The color Black had been used in a derogatory 
manner during last year’s WPA. The women who made 
puppets for the march had made Black the symbol for 
“mourning”' and white the symbol for “defiance.” After 
Black -women had objected, the colors were reversed 
this year. But when a Black woman spoke on the issue, 
to remind the women what had happened last year, 
those who responded tried to cloud the issue, making 
it appear as if the real point was some symbolic changing 
of .the meaning of the .colors. 

To me, and to other Black women I spoke with, the 
attitude seemed to be, “Let’s stop talking about this 
issue. No matter what we do, we can’t seem to satisfy 
you. The colors are now reversed, so the problem is 
solved.” This became the issue, rather than speaking to 
the need for a dialogue on how, in 1981, feminists 
against militarism can make such an old mistake. 

Hopefully, columns like Terry Moon’s will not only 
bring out the contradictions within the Women’s Lib- 
eration. Movement, but . will . make room for . a . full 
discussion on how, we are to .overcome these contradic-’, 



Rosa Luxemburg— original 
character and revolutionary 


Dear Sisters: 


tlons now. 


— Diane Lee’ 


In all our recent' discussions and activities around . 
feminists against militarism, the question of the need 
. for a theory of women’s liberation in addition to our 
activity has constantly been at issue. Because this is such 
a burning question, and more so every day with Reagan- 
Haig preparing for war, and because Rosa Luxemburg 
was so magnificent in her anti-militarism, it is a real 
tragedy that the Women’s Liberation Movement has 
never embraced her as their own. 

On Aug. 4, 1914, when the German Social Democracy 
(GSD) betrayed socialism by voting war credits for the 
“Kaiser to embark on an imperialist war, it was Rosa 
Luxemburg who immediately called a meeting for that 
evening in her apartment to send out 300 telegrams de- 
nouncing the betrayal and calling for opposition to the 
war. 

Luxemburg spent long years in prison, which ruined 
her health, because of her opposition to the war. It was 
from prison that she continued her theoretical Work 
writing the Junius pamphlet, the first anti-war document 
from ; within Germany, and from prison that she wrote 
some of her most beautiful letters. In one such letter, she 
tells of her agony at seeing a soldier cruelly beating a 
water buffalo who could, not pull a heavily-laden cart 
over the threshold into the prison. 

She describes the look of pain in the animal’s “huge, 
soft eyes,” telling how these once wild animals were 
taken as war booty from Rumania. She ends by compar- 
ing the “green, lush fields of Rumania lost forever” to 
the “foetid stable” and “grange and terrible men.” I 
found this one of the most moving passages I have ever 
read, for in it she not only cries out for her own free- 
dom and shows the terrible dehumanization of war, but 
also shows the irreparable damage done by the betrayal 
of the GSD. * 

' What is truly maddening is that so many, even of 
those who knew her personally, act as if there were two 
Rosas — the “Red Rosa” who could be scathing in her 
criticism and the more “feminine” Rosa who loved cul- 
ture, literature, flowers and birds. 

If they could not see — and if the Women’s Libera- 
tion Movement has not yet seen — we must see that Lux- 
emburg’s life represents what we raised at the begin- 
ning of our movement: a woman of such magnificent 
eloquence in everything she did, could not and cannot be 
free under a capitalist society. 

Luxemburg posed the question as one of socialism 
vs. barbarism and this is certainly true for us today. 
What we are finding in studying the manuscript of Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy 
of Revolution by Raya Dunayevskaya is that there is as 
much to, learn from Luxemburg’s mistakes as from her 
highpoints. 

In the beginning of Part III of the book, Dunayev- 
skaya shows how Marx in his 1841 doctoral thesis con- 
cluded that Hegel, although he had made a tremendous 
breakthrough in thought, had not concretized it in the 
realm of human activity, and by not doing so had accom- 
modated himself by not breaking with bourgeois Prus- 
, sian society. But Marx was not content to expose this 
accommodation. He set off to find “the inadequacy of 
the principle which compelled that accommodation” so 
that through his critique he could find a new beginning. 

As the ; first to sense the opportunism of the GSD 
leaders, particularly Karl Kautsky in 1916, Luxemburg 
stopped at exposing them and did not dig deeper to see 
that at the root of it was a serious deviation from Marx. 
But just as Luxemburg did not go beyond expose, 
neither did; the Women’s Liberation Movement of our 
day when it exposed the male-chauvinism within the 
Left during the ’60s. Instead of digging deeper into 
Marxism to find the roots of the accommodation, many 
women simply assumed that it arose from Marx’s being 
male and threw all of Marxism into the “dustbin of 
history” to Which it had consigned Luxemburg for* not 
devoting herself totally to the Woman Question. 

Fortunately, we are finding in Rosa Luxemburg, 
Women’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
that Marx’s writings on Man/Woman illuminate much of 
Luxemburg’s time and of our own. In this work. Duna- 
yevskaya has singled out Rosa Luxemburg as an “original 
character,” rare in history and arising out of masses in 
motion; combining yesterday, today and tomorrow in 
such a way that a nfcw age suddenly experiences a 
“shock of recognition” whether it relates to a new life- 
style or need for a revolution here and now. 

Just twq and one-half months after the German 
Revolution freed her from prison, Luxemburg was 
murdered by pre-Nazi mercenaries as the counter-revo- 
lution swept in. Can we begin now a serious theoretical ' 
dialogue so that the highpoints and lessons of this 
magnificteht 'Uffe are not lost for Our own revolutionary- 
movement? J • — Suzanne Clasey 
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South Gate workers respond to mass 



by Felix Martin, West Coast Editor 

West Coast Editor’s Note: I would like to devote 
my column this issue to excerpts from the latest Blue 
Sheet written by myself and others in the GM South 
Gate Workers’ Committee in response to the lay-off of 
the second shift at the GM South Gate assembly plant: 

Just in time for the holiday season General Motors 
has announced Nov. 30 as the target date for closing 
•down second shift at South Gate. And so concerned is 
the company about what laid-off workers might do be- 
tween now and then that it has laid off both shifts the 
week before Thanksgiving . . . 

It has only been one month since the second shift 
started up, and now the word is that 1,800 workers are 
to be Jaid off. What GM is afraid to say, but what every- 
one knows, is that the plant is on the verge bf closing 
completely. As one new hire who worked 27 years at 
Ford put it: “Today the line is very thin between a 
worker having a job and a worker being on relief.” 

For those of us without seniority, or who are new 
hires, GM has once again pushed us over into the lines 
K of the unemployed. 

Those laid off will certainly be the hardest hit, 
especially after so many had quit other jobs to come 
work at GM. But, what about those of us who will be left 
in this monster? . . . Getting rid of second shift now 
means the company will force the production of two 
shifts out of one shift. 

WRECKING GM’S PLANS 

What the company, and the union leadership for that 
matter, do not want workers in South Gate to hear is 
how GM workers in an Oklahoma plant refused to build 
out when word came that they were to be laid off. Every 

Hospital pay the real joke 

Detroit, Mich. — Detroit Receiving Hospital began a 
new promotion, BAD, to get each employee to save the 
hospital a “Buek-A-Day.” People have treated it as a 
joke, because we have all been saving the hospital a 
whole lot more than a buck a day out of our own 
pockets. ' 

Former city employees who transferred over when 
, the new city hospital was given away to a private cor- 
! poration haven’t had a raise in almost two years. In a 
! time of double-digit inflation, that is a real gift to the 
hospital. Even more, whenever an ex-city employee 
leaves, the new-hire may get as little as half as miich as 
the worker who was replaced, the hospital’s new pay 
scales are that low. They are taking advantage of de- 
pression conditions now in Detroit. 

Every time we are out sick we are saving the hos- 
k pital a whole day’s pay, even if we got sick while on 
duty. There is basically no paid sick time the first two 
days off the job. Yet, we get pressured to carry the extra 
load of anyone out sick or not replaced. 

The main problem is- that because the hospital so 
far prevented a union election for most hospital workers, 
the administration has the only official voice in setting 
up working conditions and determining wages. More than 
a year after a majority of workers decided to be repre- 
sented by AFSCME -which had represented city em- 
ployees, the matter is still in the courts. Getting a union 
at Detroit Receiving Hospital would not be a bad idea. 

— Hospital worker 


worker stayed home and really fouled-up GM’s plans, 
before the company had a chance to lay them off. r 

Today, workers across this country are feeling the 
cut-backs from the' Reagan Administration and giant cor- 
poration^ like GM, which are governments unto them- 
selves. In a rare moment of honesty, even Reagan’s main 
mouthpiece on the economy, David Stockman; admitted 
that Reaganomics is just a “Trojan horse” carrying lower 
taxes for only the rich. Stockman also admitted that the 
Reagan Administration’s “supply-side economics” is only 
a new name for the traditional Republican trickle-down 
theory of channeling profits and income to the wealthy. 
After the unthinkable sum of $1.5 trillion for the mili- 
tary budget and $1 trillion projected for the national 
debt, what can working people expect to “trickle down” 
but missiles and poverty! 

Since the 1974-75 recession the American economy 
has been going through a fundamental re-structuring. 
Though oil prices and foreign imports are made the 
causes for the recession (which looks more like a depres- 
sion) by government economists, the actual cause is 
found right at the point of production, in plants like 
GM South Gate. 

ROBOTS AND NO JOBS 

General Motors expects to use about 14,000 indus- 
trial robots in its factories by 1990. They see these 
machines as the salvation for the industry. Together 
with Reagan, corporations like GM are attempting to re- 
structure the American economy by pushing down the 
wages and living standards of American workers, at the 
same time as they transfer the wealth into the hands of 
big corporations. In turn, GM and other industries will 
use the money to invest in new machinery, new automa- 
tion and robots to boost their lagging production. 

Reagan’s militarization of the economy and GM’s 
replacing of people with robots has given American 
rulers, in and out of government, the illusion that there 
will be another economic boom. The truth is that there 
will be no next boom for the American economy. We 
are living through a period of permanent recession (if 
not a depression), inflation and no 'economic growth. 
Reagan’s answer is missiles, missiles, missiles. Working 
and poor people are asking, but what about jobs, what 
about the survival of humanity. For unless Reagan-Haig- 
Weinberger are stopped the next boom will be World 
War III, and the end of civilization as we: have known it. 

The “Polish Lesson” the Solidarity union is teach- 
ing its bosses and rulers is a signal to workers every- 
where to take their lives back into their own hands. 

Thus, the GM South Gate Workers’ Committee, in 
issuing this Blue Sheet #2 for this year, wants to get 
' together with other workers to see if that Solidarity 
spirit can be created here , before there are more lay-offs 
and plant closings and before Reagan gets a chance to 
blow us up. : ,. s 

The Blue Sheet scared the hell out of the union 
leadership. Sal Astorga, chairman of the shop committee, 
read the leaflet in the parking lot; then headed back 
in the plant saying that the announced meeting on 
plant closing and lay-offs that evening was only a steer- 
ing committee meeting. Of course he was on his way 
to talk over the Blue Sheet with Bill Harden, plant 
manager. They closed the union hall for the meeting — 
everyone was. told that they couldn’t use the hall, that 
the Blue Sheet was the cause. 


The Blues: what happened to voluntary overtime? 


Detroit, Mich.— What has happened after the new 
contract at Blue Cross-Blue Shield? Not very much. In 
some situations, things have gotten worse. The production 
levels are still too high. But what people are really 
angry about now is overtime. We’ve had voluntary 
overtime for years. But do you know the way we now 
have to “volunteer”? 

Everyone is “asked” a month in advance to do 
overtime. But the problem becomes — we no longer know 
what days we will be working. This is very important 
for everyone but especially for women with children. 
They are the ones who need to know when they will 
be working more hours, particularly if it’s on a Satur- 
day or a Sunday. Before the contract, management 
asked one week in advance if we could work overtime 
for that week. 

But today, if a worker cannot do overtime, their 
excuse has to be validated by management. These ex- 
cuses will be treated in the same manner as sick time, 

, with three occurrences allowed in one year. When a 
worker has too many occurrences, she or he will be 
»- written up and eventually fired. We never had a prob- 
lem with voluntary overtime, but now we do. 

. Management is frying tp make . it look as if we are 
npw, having these problems .because, we’ve voted in this 
copjraci. We.,, know fhat , j$ not true. If management 
trie? to -change overtime to the, mandatory system, who,.-. 
wiH do the -overtime — those with the higher seniority 
or will it be those chosen by management? Manage- 


ment can’t answer this question because they don’t have 
their facts straight. 

But we can get the facts straight, when we see the 
contract. We demand to know what these facts are, so 
that we can have a say on our conditions of work. 
-There are many questions we are raising, one of them 
being: What is the union doing and saying about all 
of this? — Woman Worker 
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by John Marcotte 

Solidarity Day in Washington feels like,a long time 
ago. And it’s beginning to look like it was to be a one- 
shot deal on the part of the labor “leaders” after al}. But 
the attack of the corporations on the working class is 
intensifying. 

At the Ford Motor Co. aluminum casting plant in 
Sheffield, Ala., the company presented the workers with 
this ultimatum: take a 50 percent cut in wages and 
benefits, or we’ll shut down the plant and throw you 
out. There are no other jobs like that in the area. But 
the workers answered, the hell with it, shut it down. 
Slavery is over. 

Ever since Chrysler started crying broke and black- 
mailing its workers to accept wage and benefit cuts 
totaling $1 billion or get locked out, one major industry 
after another has jumped on the bandwagon. Auto is at 
the forefront, with the contract coming up in 1982. In 
Clark, N.J., the GM Hyatt Bearing plant is making its 
workers buy the plant and take a 30 percent cut, or 
shut down. A worker said, “We’re supposed to be buying 
the place, and they trgat us worse than dogs. We never 
know what’s happening.” 

Timken Steel in Ohio, and Goodyear and General 
Tire, have all tied new plant investment to such black- 
mail. At Timken, they say they’ll build a new steel mill 
in Canton, Ohio, only if workers agree not to strike 
there till 1992, give up their transfer and seniority rights 
there, and have new workers start at 80 percent of 
pay and be on probation for 90 days, ‘ - 

This is a historic attack on the standard of living 
and conditions of labor of U.S. yvorkers. It presages a 
tremendous explosion of the working class. Any, from 
Reagan on down, who do not believe this, are fooling 
themselves. And that explosion is not coming out of the 
AFL-CIO convention in NY, no matter how fat their 
budget gets. 

• Yet, times look bleak just now. Where I work, we 
are not under a frontal attack as in heavy industry. It is 
more of a slow squeeze. We’re down to 400 on one shift, 
from nearly 1,000 on two shifts several years ago. Sure, 
it’s harder to struggle under those conditions. We don’t 
have the constant work stoppages and shop leaflets we 
had then. The company does things for no other reason 
than to show they feel they’ve got us under their heel. 


It will be a hard winter. We just got a $260 “cost 
of living” bonus. But a conservative estimate of 12 per- 
cent inflation last year on a paycheck of $200 a week - 
means we lost $1,260 to inflation over the last year. The 
company pocketed the $1,000 and gave us the change. 
We don’t get another COLA for two years, and then 
when we get ready to strike we won’t iet food stamps 
anymore, thanks to Reagan. But we will find a way- to 
fight. This is just the quiet before the storm. 


Schwinn deceit saps benefits 

Chicago, 111. — Schwinn is doing any little thing 
they can to cheat people. People have been waiting since 
February for the pension plan but Schwinn keeps 
dragging its feet. Then«there was one guy who was out 
on disability. When he went-to collect his sick pay the 
company made him so mad he quit.. He could have re- 
tired. Then when he died, his wife didn't get a thing, 
and she used to work at Schwinn too. The guy was de- 
mented when he went in there, and they took advantage 
of him. 

When you have sick pay coming and really need it,' 
sometimes it takes six or seven weeks to collect any- 
thing. They are self-insured with the insurance company 
only administering it, so the more they can stall on the 
money, the more interest they get. 

By law Schwinn is supposed to offer the H.M.O. 
health plan, giving each, worker s choice. But tfipy keep, 
refusing the registeraj letter w^jcji ^cpila jipfike , thppi 
liable- Tfie cqippfmy , k^ep^ tiling pppple, aft tp? dis- 
advantages of H.M.O. as though they would, he jprqedjfQ 
take* it. -Wf> -are supposed to have a choice, but that 
would cost Schwinn more. — Schwinn worker 
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example, began just six months ago when five neighbor* 
hood women with sewing machines, organized by the 
Sandinista women's organization AMNLAE, began to 
plan, buy, make and sell clothing collectively. In an 
interview (see p. 9) they discussed not only their in- 
creased income, but what they have learned about work, 
their participation in civic affairs, the changes in their 
home lives, their library and plans for a child care 
center. As one woman said, “Everything is different 
now — the children are happy.” 

Such forceful women are the backbone of the cur- 
rent health campaigns, which have already eliminated 
. three major diseases. In the November malaria cam- 
paign, which tried to get every person in the country to 
take anti-malgria pills on the same three days so that the 
cycle of .the disease could be broken, one saw what mass 
participation means. While many pills were dispensed at 
jobs and schools, at least one person per block had to 
volunteer to take the census and keep visiting the 
homes to make the campaign work. Women did this with 
enthusiasm. 


Last year’s literacy campaign, which lowered illiter- 
acy from 50 percent to 13 percent, laid the basis fof 
continued mass mobilizations. Under the slogan “literacy 
is liberation,” 180,000 volunteers were given a pair of 
boots, a mosquito net, blanket and Coleman lfmp, anti- 
malaria and water purification pills, and were sent out 
in the countryside. They taught in people’s native lan- 
guages, including English and Indian tongues on the 
Atlantic Coast, and in Braille. The feeling of living his- 
tory pervades the small museum which houses posters 
and charts, letters of appreciation from those who 
learned to- read and write, and personal effects of briga- 
distas who died from accidents or diseases. 

AMNLAE organizes women in groups as small as 
two to five in factories and plantations, rural and urban 
communities, centers of study, state and private institu- 
tions, inarkhts^aad hospitals. It backs a union of domes- 
tic workers which has succeeded in changing the law to 
limit their hours of work to ten per day and raised their 
pay and benefits. There is also an active organization of 
youth, including young children. Now all children go to 
school but as there are not enough facilities, many are 
on double shifts. There are a few child care centers, 
which take infants as young as one-and-a-half months, 
and in many families there is increased participation in 
family responsibilities by men and boys. 

The terrible poverty makes one wonder whether the 
present 'policy of walking a tightrope between private 
capitalism and any kind of socialism can succeed. One 
yearns to see the full release of the human creativity 
that made that revolution. At present, the threat of U. S. 
intervention and the dire state of the economy have 
everyone worried. Since the government assumed Somo- 
za’s national debt in order to be able to get credit from 
international banks, and since the U. S. cut off promised 
economic aid, the U. S. can manipulate the economy as 
it did in Chile and as it does daily in Latin America, 
especially in Peru. 


PERU: A LAND OF CONTRADICTIONS 

Peru is a country of glaring contradictions, where 
international capital’s economic domination hits you 
wherever you go. It seems as if every corporation in the 
world, from Aji-no-moto to Swiss chemical companies to 
even the smallest U. S. companies, have set up shops in 
and around Lima. Modern industry has left the Peru- 
vians with a debt to the international banking system 
of 12 billion dollars, a drop in real wages of 40 percent 
since 1973, vast unemployment and underemployment, 
and much actual starvation. In the last 10 years the cur- 
rency has been devalued 400 percent; the vast shanty- 
towns around Lima have-not improved in 15 years, and 
new construction is seen only in the city. 

At the same time, the revolt against these conditions 
is every bit as evident. There is not a wall in Lima, 


PERU INFORMATION 


'•Readers who wish to keep informed of political 
and economic conditions in Peru should send a con- 
tribution to Peru Solidarity in return for its news- 
letter. The group is trying to educate people to the 
problems of hunger and repression which are killing 
people just as surely, though less dramatically, than 
the bullets elsewhere in Latin America. Write to 
Peru Solidarity at PO Box 3580, Grand Central Sta., 
New York, NY 10f63, or call in New York, 212- 
964-6730. 


ALIMUPER (Action for the Liberation of the 
Peruvian ’Woftfab) ' is a’ group of socialist feminist 
womfeh irt ’Peril'. They 'can' be' contacted ‘at: ALI- 
MUPER, ’ Jr.' QUilcA '-43 1, 1 ‘Apsfrtado' 2211,= Lima, ,100,' 
Peru. 



MEXICO: OIL RESERVES, POVERTY, STRIKES 

The political climate in Mexico is not very differ- 
ent from Peru, in spite of the Mexican government’s 
liberal veneer in foreign policy, such as its backing 
the guerrillas in El Salvador. While that is-important to 
the Central American revolutions, and while the Mexi- 
cans are understandably nationalistic after so many 
years of domination by their neighbor to the ljorth, 
neither ! foreign policy, nor the oil reserves, are chang- 
ing the; lives of the millions of poor, hungry and un- 
employed. The economy is in the same grip of inter- 
national; capital as Nicaragua’s and Peru’s; in fact 
Mexico, Brazil and Venezuela together owe 30 percent 
of the total debt service of the Third World. 
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Fundo Marquez shanty town, Lima, Peru 


whether factory, shop or home, which is not covered 
with political slogans, and there seem to be almost as 
many new revolutionary groups to match them. There is 
labor organizing everywhere, a multiplicity of women’s 
liberation groups, new Left and student organizations, 
and peasant uprisings. It is impossible to walk down the 
street in Lima without passing some place on strike, in- 
cluding, in one week in October, two government minis- 
tries and the customs workers, this in spite of the fact 
that public employees may not legally have unions! 

Everyone has been on strike lately, from miners to 
doctors to bank employees. The government's response 
is to increase repressive measures, especially against 
workers and peasants outside Lima, who are shot in cold 
blood or tortured and imprisoned. In a recent general 
strike in Cuzco, the police killed a student by shooting 
into a demonstration. 

The police and army use the excuse that they are 
looking for “terrorists” to terrorize the population, har- 
assing and imprisoning intellectuals as well as murder- 
ing the poor. But the repression seems only to have in- 
creased the revolt. In addition to the continuous strikes 
in traditional industries, new layers Of the population 
are organizing, from university professors to nurses to 
domestic workers to other “women’s industries” — candy, 
textiles and electronics — where labor disputes have led 
to factory occupations. 

A visit to the Lucy candy factory found a handful 
of women who have been occupying the small premises 
for 16 months! A woman told how the owner had tried 
illegally to close their unionized shop by sending a truck 
to take away the machinery. 

“It was May 9, 1980, Mother’s Day. The owners had 
the idea to take apart the factory and leave us complete- 
ly in the street. So we told the truck driver, ‘You get out 
of here immediately or we’ll burn your truck. We are 
defending our social rights.’ For the next two days we 
worked all day and at night we stood guard out in, the 
street, without sleeping, just sitting on newspapers.” 

Then the employer closed down, taking away the 
materials and machines, and the women began their oc- 
cupation' and their trips to the Ministry of Labor, trying 
to reopen the factory or at least to get severance pay. 

Lima’s growing women’s liberation movement is in- 
volved with the struggles of working and poor women. 
Feminists -such as ALIMUPER have supported the fac- 
tory occupations with publicity, fund raising and street 
demonstrations against the government, which respond- 
ed by turning the -fire hoses on the women. Groups, in- 
cluding one named for Flora Tristan, are teaching classes 
to women in the slums and in the domestics’ union, and 
offering legal 7 assistance to battered and abandoned 
wives. The feminists recently restated their demand for 
legalized abortion by pointing to the latest case in which 
two peasant women were raped by soldiers engaged in 
repression, resulting in a pregnancy. At the same time, 
the feminists are trying to work out what they mean by 
“socialist feminism” and are engaged in theoretic work. 
They gave an enthusiastic welcome to a visiting Marxist- 
Humanist from the U. S. 

Other new forms of revolt have involved the 200,000 
street > peddlers in Lima, who successfully resisted the 
government’s attempt to clear them out and take away 
their only means of eking out a meager living. 

Even in the shantytowns oh the distant outskirts 
of Lima — without water, electricity, farmland or em- 
ployment, they look like towns dipped onto the moon 
— people are organizing their own forms of working and 
learning, and are fighting the government daily. A 
group of professionals called Peru Mujer teaches classes 
in civics to women in some of these towns. A visit to a 
class, .which begins with “Every person has a right to 
be. called by. his or. her name, and not td be assaulted," 
friund. the. women 1 eager”: to learn and full' Of 'ideas of 
their.-.awn:, Like’ Lima; the 1 tedling Of revolt is very 
close to the surface. 


Like Peru, there are strikes everywhere, and the 
government's response Is repression. Even the intellec- 
tuals are not safe. The professors of the Universidad 
Autonoma Metropolitan were on strike in November, 
after the government passed a new anti-labor law which 
invalidated 102 clauses of their union contract. Hie 
law, which contravenes constitutional guarantees of work- 
ers’ rights, takes away such protections of the profes- 
sors’ autonomy as their having an independent group 
to decide on admissions of students and promotions of 
professors. When the professors refused to accept the 
changes and .struck, two were jailed and more were 
threatened. Other unions and students in all the univer- 
sities were holding meetings, demonstrations and rais- 
ing money in support. 

At the same time, 12,800 Volkswagen of Mexico 
factory workers were on strike in various parts of the 
country, in opposition to the lay-off of 800 workers and 
in support of a change in union, leadership. In a union 
election at the end of October they had voted out the 
president Of the union for compromising with the bosses, 
but he wais trying to retain control of the union. A 
demonstration in support of the striking workers on 
Nov. 10 in Mexico City turned out 10,000 unionists, 
Leftists and others. 


In a country without enough food for its people, 
the conditions of the. peasants and small farmers are 
getting worse. A new law “to increase production” re- 
sulted in “he further erosion of small farm holdings, 
and increased concentration and capitalization* of the 
land for export production. When peasant protests 
broke out the government suspended the law, at least 
until after next year’s elections. ' 

Peasant^ are organizing cooperatives and land take- 
overs, but it is still common for private capitalist armies 
to murder peasants for trying to organize and even for 
refusing to Sell their land or demanding a decent price. 
One of the poorest states, Oaxaca, has had a strong 
peasant movement, including land takeovers, for the 
past two yeslrs, and many have been killed. 

The women’s liberation groups have creative ap- 
proaches to Mexico’s problems. One group, the Col- 
lective of Solidarity Action with Domestic Workers, is 
helping to organize women whom' unions and Left alike 
have ignored. There are one-half million domestic work- 
ers in Mexico City alone, and women’s groups in other ; 
cities are working in this area as well. They are trying 
to enforce the minimum wage as well as to encourage 
skills and dignity in these forgotten women. Other 
women’s liberation organizations are fighting to legal- 
ize abortion, protesting violence against women on 
Nov. 25, the international day set by the first Latin 
American women’s conference in July, and doing theo- 
retical work. ; :“ : 

Discussions in all three countries found feminists, 
intellectuals and ordinary people concerned with the 
relationship between men and women at home and in 
the workplace; about the effects of imperialism and the 
limitations of nationalism; about the question of world 
revolution. Everywhere there was hunger for news of 
the “other U.S.f’ which opposes Reagan, and an interest 
in Marxist-Humanist philosophy. The dialogue between 
North and South American revolutionaries is more 
necessary than ever. 
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anniversary since Hegel's death: 
are Marx's Hegelian roots? 


by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Author of PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 
and Marxism and Freedom 

* On the surface, any concern for the 150th anni- 
-versary of Hegel’s death seems irrelevant and totally 
abstract in a period of Reaganomics when the deep 
recession at home seems on the verge of the Depression 
abyss; and, abroad, U.S. imperialism is, at one and the 

- same time, propping up a genocidal war by the El 
Salvador neo-fascist regime against its own people, and, 
in West Europe, trying to introduce nuclear missiles in 
a competitive drive with the other nuclear titan, Russia. 
A careful examination, however, of the totality of the 
crisis — economic, political, military, ideological — that 
seems to spell out “Apocalypse, Now!”, reveals a theoretic 
void on the Left that is very nearly as abysmal as that 
*> among the capitalist ideologues. This makes imperative 
the working out of a totally new relationship between 
the opposition movement from below — practice-*-and 
philosophy and revolution. 

The one thing we learned from the turbulent 1960s 
is this: without a philosophy of revolution, near-revolu- 
tions abort. It is a fact that, because those near-revolu- 
tions had ended so disastrously, the New Left finally 
ended their Cohn-Bendit-like delusion that theory can 
be picked up “en route.” A new, deeper look into 
Marx’s philosophy of revolution was begun. 

Thus, 1970, which was the 200th anniversary of 
Hegel’s birth and 100th of Lenin’s, saw a revival of both 
Marx and Hegel studies with conferences of each criss- 
^ crossing.! The flood of new studies, new editions, new 
translations that have followed that Hegeljahre (year of 
Hegel) extended into a full decade. It is still growing. 
Along with the Hegel studies, new studies of Marxian 
v dialectics were published — though nowhere as compre- 
hensive. and serious as the Hegel studies. 

RUSSIA’S HOSTILITY TO INDEPENDENT 
MARXISM 

No doubt part of the reason for the gap in serious- 
ness between the two types of studies is due to the 
Russian hostility to the claim of independent Marxists 
about the live and so-to-speak continuing relationship 
of the Marxian to the Hegelian dialectic. After all, be- 
ginning in the mid-1950s and continuing to this day, the 
East European workers have revolted against Russian 
totalitarianism. Further- 
A more, these revolts were 
accompanied ideologic- 
ally by a challenge to the 
Communist perversion of 
Marx’s Marxism to force it 
to fit into the Procrustean 
bed of Russian state- 
s' capitalist ideology. In or- 

, der to separate Marx’s 

concept of revolution 
from the actual revolu- 
tions against their tyr- 
anny, these state-capital- 
ist ideologues calling themselves Communist attributed 
A- Marx’s Humanism to some idealist left-over from the 
“mystical” Hegelian “negation of the negation.” That, 

’ too, couldn’t stop the revolutionaries in East Europe 
from translating the Hegelian phrase, as had Marx, as 
“revolution in permanence.” 

Once those revolts from below placed Marx’s Hu- 
manism on the historic stage of their age, there was no 
way to keep hidden that relationship of the Hegelian 
revolution in philosophy to Marx’s philosophy of revo- 
lution. 

Not all the blame for not developing this relation- 
ship of the Hegelian dialectics to the Marxian dialectics 

* of liberation, however, can be blamed on the “Russians.” 
The truth is that the heirs of Marx, so designated by 
Engels who had entrusted Marx’s unpublished works 
(and his own) to the German Social Democracy, had 
entombed them, christened their own mechanical materi- 
alism as “Marxism” — an heirloom towards which one 
needs to bow, but not actualize as the transformation of 
reality by revolution. 

It took nothing short of the outbreak of World War 
I and, with it, the collapse of the Second International, 


*(*■ 1 For a fairly comprehensive summation of a decade of Hegel 

studies see James Schmidt in a three article study, the first two 
of which have already been published in Telos, Winter, 1980*81, 
. and' SUrrimer, 1981, entitled "Recent He£et Literature, Ports l 
1 and/U 1 ?. . / . . 

* 2 E!%ey^i^ ' lo Hgye. ’(fevploped this in full. $e* "Th|* 'Collapse of 
« the Second'' International and the Break in Lenin's Thought" in 
Mgipcism. wjd Freedofn, ,pp. , 167-1^6; ontf, "Xte 'Shock, pf Recog- 
** nitibn*’arid*The ^PhftdsophW Afnbivdfertcie' df 1-dniri" in Wiftosophy 
and Revafufioit. , v . . , , v 


with the German Social Democracy at its head as the 
main betrayer of the proletariat, before a single revolu- 
tionary Marxist — Lenin — felt a compulsion to probe 
into Marx’s origins in Hegel.2 It was first then that Lenin 
grasped -the need to study the Hegelian dialectic not 
alone as “source” of the Marxian dialectic, but to be 
probed “in and for itself.” Lenin’s emphasis on “the 
dialectic proper, as a philosophic science”3 separated him 
from all other post-Marx Marxists. It need hardly be 
stressed that the greatest practical revolutionary in the 
midst of the imperialist war was not studying Hegel for 
scholarly reasons. 4 

No, as Lenin expressed it, “without having thor- 
oughly studied and understood the whole of the Science 
of Logic ... . it is impossible completely to understand 
Capital, especially the first chapter.” And Lenin con- 
cluded that “none of the Marxists understood Marx!!” 
And that too was not merely a question of scholarship. 
Had they understood the core of the dialectic — the 
“transformation into opposite,” “the unity and struggle 
of opposites” — they would have understood the imper- 
ativeness of his slogan, “Turn the imperialist war into 
a civil war.” 

Unfortunately, Lenin had no followers on the ques- 
tion of Hegelian dialectic, though the followers, Stalinist 
and deStalinized, and Trotskyist, never stopped being 
the most orthodox elitists in following him -on the van- 
guard party. But then vanguardism has nothing what- 
ever to do either with dialectics or with revolutionary 
spontaneism. In my new work, Rosa Luxemburg, Wom- 
en’s Liberation and Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution, I 
go into detail on the whole question of post-Marx 
Marxists. All that concerns us here, however, in this 
150th year since Hegel’s death is, how, in the last decade 
of Marx’s life, he clung tenaciously to the Hegelian dia- 
lectic and his indebtedness to it. 

Specifically, what we wish here to call attention to 
is the fact that Marx, even after he published his great- 
est theoretic work, Capital, VoL I, didn’t depart from 
his indebtedness to Hegel, though he had discovered a 
whole new -continent of thought and of revolution that, 
on the surface, seems to have nothing whatever to do 
with “idealism.” Marx was working on the seemingly 
“purely” materialistic Volume II of Capital. In a para- 
graph that Engels had left out of Marx’s manuscripts for 
Volume II here is what Marx wrote: “In a review of the 
first volume of Capital, Mr. Duhring notes that, in my 
zealous devotion to the schema of the Hegelian logic, I 
even discovered the Hegelian forms of the syllogism in 
the process of circulation. 

“My relationship with Hegel is quite simple. I am a 
disciple of Hegel, and the presumptuous prattling of 
those epigones who believe they have buried this great 
thinker appear frankly ridiculous to me. Nevertheless, I 
took the liberty of adopting a critical attitude toward 
my master, to rid his dialectic of its mysticism and in 
this way to make it undergo a deep transformation, etc.”* 

Contrast this to the empty methodology of Roman 
Rosdolsky who, after his forced identification of the 


3 Lenin, ‘Collected Works, Vol 30, p. 277. 

4 Ibid, p. 180. 

5 Quoted by Rubel in Korl Marx Oeuvres: Economic Vol. II, p. 528. 


1857-58 Grundrisse with the 1867-1875 Capital, concluded 
that one “no longer has to bite into the sour apple and 
‘thoroughly study the whole of Hegel’s Logic’ in order 
to understand Marx’s Capital — one can arrive at the 
same end, directly, by studying the Rough Draft” (i.e., 
of Capital), which is Rosdolsky’s title for the Grund- 
risse.* 

HEGEL’S DIALECTIC: SOURCE OF ALL 
DIALECTIC 

Naturally, Marx’s reference to Hegel as “master” 
was not meant in any schoolboy sense. Even when the 
young Marx had considered himself a Left Hegelian 
and belonged to the Doctors’ Club of the Young Hegel- 
ians, he was neither imitative nor arbitrary in his attitude 
to Hegel. Rather; as we saw from the time he worked 
on his doctoral thesis, he 
was approaching the 
threshold of his new con- 
tinent of thought and 
revolution while seeing 
revolution lodged in the 
Hegelian dialectic. This is 
why the mature Marx 
kept repeating that Heg- 
el’s dialectic was the 
source “of all dialectic.” 

Instead of using the 
dialectic as if it were a 
tool to be “applied,” Marx 
recreated It on the objective-subjective basis as it 
emerged out of the production relations of labor and 
capital, with labor as the “grave-digger.” Clearly, the 
unifying whole of Marx’s world view was the new Sub- 
ject — the proletariat. The idea of history was not only 
as past but as that which live working men and women 
achieve in transforming reality, here and now — trans- 
forming themselves, as well, in the process of revolution 
into new, all-rounded individuals of a classless society. 
He would not let the Duhrings treat Hegel as a “dead 
dog”; he wanted to confront them with the fact that the 
long, arduous, 2,500-year trek of human development 
that Hegel had dialectically traced was, indeed, the basis 
of the new developments in their day. 

The .revolutions Marx participated in in his day 
and those Marxist revolutionaries who have ever since 
followed, are proof enough Of how far distant is Marx’s 
new continent of thought and of revolution from Hegel’s 
bourgeois world and its idealism. The fact, however, 
is that the Hegelian dialectic, rooted in history and the 
power of negativity, remained with Marx and gained 
ever new creativity, whether it \^s in the 1844 Humanist 
Essays, or the outright revolutions of 1848, or even as 
Marx returned to the Hegelian dialectic in the 1860s 
and 1870s after he worked out the economic laws of 
capitalism, discerning the “law of motion” of capitalism 
to its collapse while its absolute opposite — the “new 
passions and new forces” — worked to reconstruct society 
on totally new, human Beginnings, like the Paris 
Commune. 

(Continued on Page 10) 


6 R. Rosdolsky, The Making of Marx's 'Capital', p .570. 


Who We Are and What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees, an organization 
of Marxist-Hutnanists, stand for the abolition of 
capitalism, whether in its private property form as 
in the U.S., or its state property form as in Russia 
or China. News & Letters was created so that the 
voices of revolt from below could be heard not 
separated from the articulation of a philosophy of 
liberation. A Black production worker, Charles 
Denby, author of Indignant Heart: A Black Work- 
er’s Journal, is the editor Of the paper. Raya 
Dunayevskaya, National Chairwoman of the Com- 
mittees, is the author of Marxism and Freedom 
and Philosophy and Revolution, which spell out the 
philosophic ground of Marx’s Humanism interna- 
tionally as American Civilization on Trial con- 
' eretizes it on the American scene and shows the 
two-way road between the U.S. and Africa. 

News & Letters was founded in 1955, the year 
of the Detroit wildcats against Automation and 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott against segregation — 
activities which ^signalled a new movement from 
practice which was itself a form of theory. VoL.l, 
No. 1, came off .the press on the second anniver- 
sary* of the . June 17, 1953 , East German, revolt 
agaytst .^u^siaij-. state-capitalism masquerading, as 


Communism, in order to express our solidarity 
with freedom fighters abroad as well as at home. 
Because 1953 was also the year when we worked 
out the revolutionary dialectics of Marxism in its 
original form of “a new Humanism,” as well as 
individuality “purified of all that interferes witl\ 
its universalism, i.e., with freedom itself,” we 
organized ourselves in Committees rather than 
any elitist party “to lead.” 

In opposing the capitalistic, racist, sexist, ex- 
ploitative society, we participate in all class and 
freedom struggles, nationally and internationally. 

As our Constitution states: “It is our aim ... to 
promote the firmest unity among workers, Blacks 
and other minorities, women, youth and those in- 
tellectuals who have broken with the ruling bu- 
reaucracy of both capital and labor.” We do not 
separate the mass activities from the activity of 
thinking. Anyone who is a participant in these 
freedom struggles for totally new relations and a 
fundamentally new- way of -life; and who believes, 
in these principles,- is invited to -join us,- Send for- • 
4 cbpy of .the .Constitution of News. ppd - Ictte^Si'. /. 
Committees. ' . . - ■ 
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WILL THE UNTHINKABLE BECOME THINKABLE? 


Here’s a small contribution to N&L. 

I felt that it was the least I could do in 
view of Reagan and Haig’s military mad- 
ness. Each day I turn on the news ex- 
pecting to find out that the U. S. gov- 
ernment Jias launched a war in Central 
America, or the Middle East, or some- 
where else. Brezhnev is no better — he 
is ready for war too. 

It’s not that I think N&L getting 
printed is going to stop war. But I guess 
what I feel is that someone has to be 
out there showing a view of how the 
world could be, of what is creative and 
human today . . . 

n Old friend 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

* * $ 

The unthinkable is rapidly becoming 
the thinkable in Washington. Do these 
policy-makers understand the conse- 
quences of the policies they propose? In 
a full-scale nuclear war as many as 
140,000,000 Americans would die. More 
destructive power than in all of World 
War II would be unleashed every second 
for the brief hours it would take for the 
missiles to fall. And more people would 
be killed in the first few hours than in 
all the wars of history put together. 

In March, 1980, more than 700 leading 
physicians, in an action organized by 
Physicians for Social Responsibility, 
signed an open letter to President Car- 
ter and Chairman Brezhnev on the med- 
ical effects of a nuclear holocaust. As 
the Reagan administration is now com- 
mitted to the biggest arms buildup in 
history, we are compelled to renew this 
warning . . 

Your help is needed now for the con- 
tinuation of our efforts to avert nuclear 
catastrophe. 

Physicians for Social Responsibility 
P. O. Box 144, 23 Main St. 
Watertown, Mass. 02172 

^ * * 

Can you believe what happened to 
that Soviet submarine off the Swedish 
coast? “Navigational errors”, that caught 
my eye, I know from my own experience 
in the Navy that it’s extremely difficult 
to get “lost” in those waters. (We were 
in Norway for a few weeks.) There are 
a lot of islands, and anyone with a chart 
cduld tell where they were . . . 

It’s possible that the equipment really 
did fail. But think — it could just as 
easily have been an American ship or 
sub which ran aground in Russia. Or a 
Russian vessel in U. S. territory. Except 
the consequences — how different they 
would have been! World War III, IV. . . 
In sailor jargon we call it “running 
amuck”, in case you’re interested. 

Ex-Navy woman 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 

ijs i-i 

An article in the Chicago Sun-Times 
recently entitled “Kent State Forgets — 
ROTC losing baby-killer image” really 
angered me. It stated that ROTC enroll- 
ment was way up at Kent State. Nation- 
ally, more than '92,000 U. S. students 
were in ROTC programs last year, up 73 
percent from 1973. A ROTC officer at 
KSU said, “We were the bad guys in 
Nam, and I think the bad-guy image has 
worn off.” 

Last weekend Olga Domanski, National 
Organizer of News and Letters Commit- 
tees, came here from Detroit to give a 
speech. She had also seen something in 
the paper that bothered her. A survey 
stated that two out of three Americans 
believe we’ll be in a war in a few years. 
She said, “You can ask whether they 
have been Reagan-brainwashed already. 
Don’t they realize the next war is not 
going to be ‘just another war’?” 

Yet here in Chicago, we are still argu- 
ing with Citizens Against Nuclear 
Power about opposing nuclear weapons. 

I don’t understand how they can oppose 
nuclear power plants and not realize how 
that is . inseparable from opposing H : 
bombs that could, destroy not just a 
Three-Mile, Island,, but the world. 

• . . . . . . . , Rickie. Rae . 

' Chicago 


Here at Hunter College there was a m 
series of anti-nuclear films shown free fl 
throughout several days, Organized by ■ 
students and faculty, and culminating in B 
a program of speakers opposing both M 
“civilian” nuclear power plants and the 
nuclear arms race. 

In general, I thought the program, 
called ‘The Fire This Time?’, was great. 

But I was disturbed by the speech of a 
professor of physics who obviously 
knows about nuclear power, but was con- 
fused about who would oppose it. 

He “warned” the audience that high 
school graduates run our nuclear power 
plants, and high school drop-outs have 
their hands on the nuclear weapons. 
This is so, he said, because the govern- 
ment wants people, “who don’t think”. I 
thought of my sister who hasn’t finished 
high school, but certainly knows how to 
think. 

Hunter Student 
New York 

( * * * . 

Did Eugene Rostow (the Director of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency) really say “Didn’t Japan sur- 
vive the nuclear attacks?” as an argu- 
ment for “limited nuclear war”? If that 
is true (as you reported in Nov. N&L), 
it is surely one of the most disgusting, 
shameless statements ever made by U. S. 
imperialism. I was borir during World 
War II. When I was growing up the two 
Japanese words we all knew were Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. They filled me with “ 
horror that n|iy country could have done 
such a thing. Secretly I felt that it was 
done only because the people of Japan 
weren’t white. To say now that Japan 
“survived” is beyond belief, beyond 
shame. 

Horrified 
New York 

j, : • 

U.S. LABOR FERMENT 

It looks like Lane Kirkland is trying to 
get out of the shadow of his do-nothing 
predecessor, George Meany. Times are 
so hard that Kirkland is trying to look 
radical by calling Reagan “cold-hearted 
and hard-fisted”. Is there anything be- 
hind Kirkland’s “militant” speech attack- 
ing Reagan? Against so-called “free-en- 
terprise” Reagan, is Kirkland posing 
schemes for nationalization of industries? 

GM South Gate worker 
Los Angeles 

* * # 

I disagree with the way you presented 
your comments on the UAW and Blue 
Cross-Blue, Shield workers (Nov. N&L). 

It appears that the UAW has indeed 
negotiated a poor contract. However, 
the workers voted to ratify it, so appar- 
ently they felt it was all they could get. 
Besides, it was their first contract. In 
these union-busting times, I see this as 
a victory, not a defeat, no matter how 
small the gains. . . 

New reader 
Utah 

* # * 

On the morning T.V. they had five 
young white women telling how they 
have to take a cut in food stamps, and 
how their medicaid was cut so badly 
that if any of their families had to go to 
the hospital it would be impossible for 
them to pay the bill. 

That very evening Reagan is on TV 
and he comes on smiling and saying that 
if someone was sick and in a hospital it 
costs thousands upon thousands, but if 
they would be able to come home and 
have their family provide for them it 
would save the government money. I 
wonder about his family, would they 
have to go home before the doctor re- 
leases them because they couldn’t af- 
ford to stay? 

Many people do not realize what a fix 
Reagan has put poor people and working 
people in. You- do not have to look back 
to Black Africa or India to find or see 
people with malnutrition from hunger. 

Black Worker 
Detroit 
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WOMEN'S 
LIBERATION 
AND THE 
THIRD WORLD 


I have been listening to the voices of 
Black women as they express their grow- 
ing political consciousness. In particular, 
an article and letter in Spare Rib (a 
women’s liberation journal here) gave 
me some basis for assessing the situation. 
The letter was from a Southall Black 
woman and illuminated the difficulty of 
the women’s situation. They are faced 
with a majority of men in the commun- 
ity who, however “politically active” 
(against police repression, etc.) miracu- 
lously ignore their own blatant sexism. 


The political-personal theory and prac- 
tice of groups like the Asian Youth 
Movement has to be questioned long and 
hard when they do things like shutting 
the women behind closed doors in the 
July riots. The truly horrific nature of 
the situation hit home to me when the 
letter-writer reminded us that we are 
talking about a society that still prac- 
tices arranged marriages . . . I’ll be 
keeping my ear to the ground and see 
what happens with women’s groups like 
Southall Black Sisters. 

Jane Tomlinson 
London, England 


* * * 


I went to the national convention of 
the Reproductive Rights Network. More 
than 200 women came. But I was disap- 
pointed in the meeting. The slide show 
was long and didn’t give a lot of infor- 
mation. It focused particularly on the 
forced sterilization in Puerto Rico and 
of American Indians. 

There was also a lot of unquestioning 
“Third Worldism”, as though that would 
help counter act the racism in the Wo- 


men’s Liberation Movement. For exam- 
ple, while pointing out how many Indi- 
an women had been sterilized, they ^ 
made the point that it is particularly 
devastating to a people that places so 
much value on life and nature. Then as 
an example, they quote that one tribe 
supposedly had a saying that when you 
kill a man you kill one warrior, but 
when you kill a woman, you kill 10 po- 
tential warriors! 

Women’s liberationist 
Berkeley, Calif. 

* * * 

Why doesn’t anyone seem to notice 
what is going on these days with the way 
Black youth are shown on TV? You ^ 
would think every killer, rapist, 'and 
-pickpocket was Black. No white youth 
are ever shown as criminals. They are 
trying to make women, Black and white, 
and especially older women, afraid of 
all Black youth. I feel that this hurts 
both the women (by scaring them into 
staying home), and the youth (who get 
picked up just for Walking down the 
street). Isn’t this a women’s liberation 
issue? Or will it continue to be ignored? 

Black working woman 
Detroit 

FROM A NEW COLLEGE STUDENT * 

This year at UCLA is a very new 
experience for me. The first thing that 
I noticed was the utter feeling of alien- 
ation of classes that have 350 other peo- 
ple in them. There is also such a deep 
separation of mental and manual. One 
person teaches, one corrects your pa- 
pers, and another one answers your 
questions. There is absolutely no rela- 
tionship between the professor and the 
students. I wonder how teaching can be 
enjoyable. 

New college student 
Los Angeles 


MIDDLE EAST CONTRADICTIONS: BEFORE AND AFTER SADAT 


, I appreciated your analysis of the sit- 
uation in the Middle East after Sadat’s 
death, especially the integrality of the 
dimension of Women’s Liberation. For a 
region so fraught with contradictions, 
only a clear vision of a genuinely class- 
less society can point a pathway out of 
the innumerable false alternatives pos- 
ing as “revolution.” Why would we ac- 
cept Reagan’s' ground that Qaddafi is his 
“opposite?” Have people learned nothing 
from Khomeini’s counter-revolution in 
Iran? 

Women’s liberationist 
Michigan 

* * s 

The rogue’s gallery of Sadat’s mourn- 
ers, from Nixon to Begin, was matched 
by dry eyes in impoverished Egypt, re- 
joicing in Beirut, and indifference in 
this observer. What was instructive were 
the preoccupations of the U.S. media 
with this autocrat who solved his prob- 
lems by betraying the Palestinians and 
joining the U.S. Empire, and the grief 
felt by many Jews for this “man of 
peace” (sic) who had so frightened 
them with the surprise Yom Kippur 
War. 

What Sadat had achieved after find- 
ing war fruitless was to shake an ele- 
ment in Zionist propaganda that had 
equated Arabs with Nazis. They werp 
stunned to see an Arab who did not hate 
Jews, who broke bread (and maps) 
with them. 

This reader will always remember Sa- 
dat instead by the cry of workers who 
streamed into the streets of Cairo one 
day in 1975: “Hero of the crossing, 
where is our breakfast?” • 


On my job at the university what was 
shocking was the level of discussion that 
followed Sadat’s assassination. There 
just wasn’t any critical thought at all. 
Everyone had more or less swallowed 
the U.S. government line that pictured < 
him as a benevolent and beloved soul. 
There was never any thought given to 
internal conditions in Egypt. The news- 
commentators seemed ever-bewildered 
that there was no mass outpouring of 
grief. 

I think I know why. Did they close 
their eyes during the 1977 food riots and ^ 
the current mass arrests? , 

Disgusted 
Berkeley, Calif. 

* 4 ' $ 

The information in your Nov. lead on 
the shakiness of the Saudi Arabian rulers 
is important to know now that Reagan- 
Haig and company are off chasing the 
Saudi’s “peace proposal.” With Sadat 
out and Mubarak in, the U. S. is more 
worried than ever about the non-viabili- 
ty of the Camp David agreements. But » 

the same shifting sand that that agree- , 

rnent was built on, is at the basis of 
Saudi society. In Saudi Arabia as in 
Egypt, and in all the Middle East, not 
excluding Israel, the masses are at odds 
with the rulers. Each country has its 
n own contradictions, most especially of 
class, but including sex and national and 
religious minorities. It is those contra- 
dictions which none of the powers, su- 
per or small, can solve. In the end only 
the masses in revolutionary motion in -*> 
each country can. But meanwhile the 
danger of war, especially in light of the 
U. S.’s militaristic foreign policy, is very 
real. 


Lebanese- Amerii 
Calif. 


oj-ni 


can 

ia 


Worried 
Seattle, Wash. 


1981 


, ANTI-ZIONISM OR 
ANTI-SEMITISM? 

I commend N&L for having the best 
analysis of the situation in Iran of any 
leftist publication in the United States. 

I must, however, take exception to your 
article on the last page of the Nov. N&L 
which criticizes the position of the So- 
cialist Workers Party (SWP) concering 
Iran. 

As a former member of the SWP, I 
agree with your criticism of the SWP’s 
analysis of Iran. Nevertheless, I take 
strong exception to your characterizing 
SWP writer David Frankel as an anti- 
Semite. Frankel is anti-Zionist, not anti- 
Semitic. By equating anti-Zionism with 
anti-Semitism, you have taken a dogmat- 
ic-, if not right-wing stance, not to men- 
tion engaging in character assassination 
that does your tendency little credit. 

Concerned 

Utah 

■k $ 

I am sure you will get letters attack- 
ing Peter Mallory and Kevin A. Barry 
for calling the SWP’s David Frankel an 
anti-Semite. I want you to know I think 
it’s about time someone said it openly. 
Several years ago I heard a lecture by 
Frankel on the Middle East. He de- 
scribed the situation in Palestine in 
1947-48 with lots of comments on 
“Zionist imperialism”, in a period only 
two or three years removed from Ausch- 
witz. Yet incredibly, he never once men- 
tioned .the fact that Palestine was suf- 
fering under British imperialism, much 
less that there was a Struggle against 
British imperialism. 

Everything Jewish was equated to Be- 
gin’s right-wing terror, as though no 
other tendencies existed in Israel then 
or now. You don’t have to be of Moslem 
or Christian background to be an anti- 
Semite, and repeating that it is “anti- 
Zionism” doesn’t cleanse it of anti-Semi- 
tism. 

Not a Zionist either 

New York 

1 

• 

BRITISH LABOR NEWS 

Recent events' at British Leyland have 
been complex; The Cowley (Oxford) 
plant was out on strike in a dispute over 
layoff pay, but returned to work when 
Edwards threatened mass sackings. 
Then there was a corporation-wide strike 
over wages, which began very militantly, 
With 2,000 pickets at Cowley the first 
day. However, it ended after about four 
days, and the only improvement over 
management’s pre-strike offer of 3.8 
percent was a guaranteed bonus of L7.50. 

Most of the workers at Cowley voted 
to continue the -strike, but they were 
outvoted by others. The main factor be- 
hind the return to work was the threat 
(exploited by both management and the 
union leaders) of Leyland going bank- 
rupt. Now, however, there is another 
strike at the Longbridge plant in Bir- 
mingham. . . 


Richard Bunting 
Oxford, England 



The people of Vieques (Puerto Rico) 
have been struggling since 1941 against 
the occupation of their land by the U. S. 
Navy and conditions that are an extreme 
example of what Reagan’s politics hold 
in store for us in this country. The 
Navy’s use of the lands for air to 
ground, ship to shore bombing practices, 
amphibious assault exercises, and storing 
of bombs weighing up to 2,000 lbs. has 
had a devastating effect on their lives 
and society. The human rights of the 
Viequenses were brutally violated in 
1941 when they were driven off their 

lands by force. 

■ One of the main purposes of Navy ac- 
tivities <on Vieques is to develop and test 
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new armaments. Argentina, Chile, Uru- 
guay, Colombia Snd Brazil participate 
with the U. S. military practice sessions 
on Vieques, making it a training area 
for “counter-insurgency” operations. Ac- 
tive support for the people of Vieques 
struggling against the occupation of their 
island is growing. To give your support, 
contact: 

New York Committee in support of 

Vieques 

P. O. Box 1017, NY, NY 10009 

* * $ 

One item on the TV news last night 
made me proud of being a Latin Ameri- 
can. I watched the students at the Uni- 
versity of Brasilia throw eggs, tomatoes 
and rocks at Henry Kissinger when he 
spoke there. They heard that Kissinger 
was being paid $15,000 for one lecture 
by a mqss murderer while the school was 
claiming to be broke. I say it made me 
proud because they did what students 
here need to do about all the cuts in 
programs we are suffering. When they 
shouted, “We need food”, they were 
telling the real truth about daily life in 
the world, a truth Kissinger and his 
friends try to cover up every day. 

Latin American student 
California 

• 

AS OUR READERS SEE US 

Thanks for your response to my order. 

I am originally from Detroit and was 
active in the Black student movement at 
Wayne State and around issues like com- 
munity control of education and police 
terror . . . Since then I’ve become well 
read in CLR James’ writings. In search- 
ing for the. roots of those ideas, I be-., 
came aware of Marxist-Humanism as a 
movement; a movement whose literature 
is hard to get. My feeling is that I’ve 
objectively been a Marxist-Humanist 
without having the subjective analysis 
and definition. I am very interested in 
the work of N&L and your ideas and 
notions of where we are and where we 
need to go. 

In the struggle 
Washington, D.C. 

* * $ •, 

The general articles in N&L are very 
interesting. The one on Marx’s French 
edition of Capital (Oct. N&L) was very, 
good. It has started me off on a new 
path to study. It is logical that his writ- 
ings should bring out new ideas. The 
general impression thrust upon us by so 
many writers that after, say, 1860, his 
ideas did not change much is all wrong. 

Reader 
Victoria, Australia 
* * £ 

Freedom and victory. Greetings to the 
Editor and staff of N&L. Your paper is 
very dynamic and can truly and easily 
be called a liberating force, a sea of 
freedom, & spring of consolation, a river 
of enlightenment to all enslaved and 
oppressed peoples ... A luta continua. 
On behalf of the Rastafari Brethren 
movements, 

Ras Eli 

St. Kitts, West Indies 

# * * 


EDITORIAL 


UAW at crossroads 


The deep recession that is hanging over the country as the UAW begins 
negotiating for a new contract is being used both by management -and the union 
leadership to keep the membership from engaging in any class struggle actions. 
The only question that seems to concern the labor bureaucracy is how great 
a loss can the workers be made to accept from management. 

The main problem for auto workers is the entrenched labor bureaucrats who 
are incapable of reviving what was once the most militant union in the country 
from what they have converted it into — the instrument of class collaboration. 
More than 300,000 former auto workers will never again see the inside of an. 
auto factory. . 

The union bureaucracy places the blame for the worst slump in auto history 
on Japanese imports. They seek through boycotts and by legislation to ban the 
imports. • They do nothing to stop the closing of U.S. plants while the U.S. 
companies build auto plants abroad. Ford is closing its Flat Rock, Mich, engine 
plant while at the same time expanding its plant in Mexico. 

The manufacturers complain about high labor costs in cars that they are 
now pricing at $10,000 and up. Yet the cost of management, which is included 
in their labor costs, is never discussed. Hie Big Three have at least three more 
layers of management than the Japanese companies. The U.S. auto companies 
are run for the profit of their managers. High salaries, bonuses, stock options, 
etc. all add to the cost of the car. GM has three executives for every available 
post; if one falls dead, his assistant steps into the spot. 

The majority of the troubles of the auto industry can be traced to capitalism 
in general and its auto management in particular. They are four years behind 
the Japanese in technology. They refused to recognize the oil shortage and 
continued to push large fashionable gas guzzlers. The yearly mqdel changes 
consume vast capital outlays, reducing poor profits to staggering losses. 

SELL WORKERS THE PLANTS THAT SUCKED THEIR LABOR 
As the demand for roller bearings in ne\V cars evaporates, GM proposes to 
sell its Hyatt bearing plant to the UAW workers and have them take a 39 percent 
wage cut. Ford claims it can no longer operate an aluminum engine facility 
in Sheffield, Ala. and has asked for no less than a 50 percent wage cut from 
its workers with another counter-offer to sell them the plant. (See On the Line, 
p. 3). Ford has closed at least three major plants permanently, while hundreds 
of parts suppliers have closed their doors. 

What is the UAW answer to widespread unemployment and union busting? 
Instead of learning from .their own experience in first establishing their union 
by strikes, sit-downs, demonstrations, they are engaging in advertising, in con- 
ducting a nationwide campaign against the Japanese, ignoring the conditions of 
the Japanese auto workers. ' 

As if conditions of the workers and the unemployment situation were not 
as bad under Carter, they are engaging in a campaign to elect Democrats as 
if they could achieve through legislation what they cannot achieve through 
negotiations and strikes. Their failure to achieve results through electing 
Democrats was highlighted recently when their favorite Senator in Michigan — 
Senator Riegle — voted for the Reagan budget cutting proposals which dug 
deep into all social welfare programs. 

Far from consulting production line workers, the UAW leadership has 
selected the Madison Avenue firm of Sawyer & Associates to concoct an anti- 
Japanese restraint scheme so reactionary that it was rejected by the U.S. 
International Trade Commission. They are a part of a “brain trust” consisting 
of highpriced petty bourgeois consultants called “Future of the Auto Industry 
Committee,” assembled by Doug Fraser, to study what the auto industry will 
look like in the next decade. Their real goal is to find methods of diverting 
the restless membership from the blows they will get in the next contract. 

UAW GIVEBACKS UNDERCUT NEXT CONTRACT 


With a three-month supply of cars on the lots, the prospect of a successful 
strike is very remote. With the UAW leadership selling concessions in the work- 
place as they have just done at Ford plants in Livonia and Sterling Heights, 
Mich, in advance of the contract, prospects are dim. 

Seats on the Boards of Directors for UAW leaders hardly equal . workers’ 
control of the industry. Neither do schemes for sharing the non-existent profits 
of the industry hold any allure for the unemployed auto worker. 

The leadership is working hand-in-glove with auto management in, a program 
of giving up past hard-won benefits under company threats to close the plants 
and take the jobs to foreign countries. 

Reagan is not the only scabbing, union-busting, reactionary capitalist leader. 
The so-called liberal Democrats are on the same side of the class struggle— -the 
enemy, the capitalist exploiters. Wasn’t the recession here when Carter was the 
President? Unless the labor bureaucracy stops playing capitalist politics, and, 
instead engages in class struggle actions the UAW members will find themselves 
back in the open shop sweat shop Hoover era, except that now it is called 
Reaganomics. Resistance by an aroused UAW membership is the only way out 
of the capitalistic blows aimed at them. 


iMt 


Received the Nov. N&L today. As an 
impoverished Black, thoroughly Commu- 
nist prisoner in the U.S., and as a man 
starved for knowledge of the world, your 
paper is a welcome addition to my little 
domain. (We’ve been on strike here 
since Sept. 15, 1980.) I must admit I 
need clarification on the subject of 
Marxist-Humanism. Specifically, why is 
the term “Humanism” even necessary? 
Does not revolutionary . scientific social- 
ism aim for and embrace the highest hu- 
manistic principles? And if not, where 
is the principal area of failure? 

Prisoner 
Marion, Illinois 


DID YOU REMEMBER 
N & L IN YOUR 
HOLIDAY GIVING? 





Detroit readers, come celebrate with us — 


AN AFTERNOON OF DISCUSSION AND DINNER WITH 

Raya Dunayevskava 

upon completion of her new book 

Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation and 
Marx's Philosophy of Revolution 

Sunday, December 13, 3 p.m. 

The News & Letters Library, 2832 E. Grand Boulevard, Detroit 

Donation $4 

* * O 

Ms. Dunayevskaya’s talk will be presented on tape on Sunday, Dec. 20 


Los Angeles 


II Peoples College of Law 
! 660 S. Bonnie Brae 
3 p.m. 



San Francisco , 
Union Wage, Office , 
37A-29th 
4 p.m. 
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An exchange of ideas on 'Ireland: Revolution and Theory ' 


Editor’s Note: Michael Connolly’s Ireland: Revolu- 
tion and ’Theory drew a lengthy response from the I risk 
activist Eibhlin Ni Sheidhir. Below we print brief ex- 
cepts from both. For full pamphlet, see ad below. 

Michael Connolly 

Ever since the death of Bobby Sands in May, after 
66 days on hunger strike in the “H-Blocks” of Belfast’s 
Long Kesh prison, a succession of outpourings have 
focused the attention of the world on the struggle for 
freedom in Northern Ireland . . 

In the light of the new questions now beijng 
raised for the Irish freedom movement, and for those 
in Britain and elsewhere who offer solidarity, let’s 
take a look, however briefly, at “Ireland: Revolution 
and Theory” in three historic periods: (1) the Fenian 
movement of the 1860s and Karl Marx; (2) the Up- 
rising of 1916-21 — Connolly and Lenin; and (3) today’s 
movement, from its origins in the Ulster civil rights 
protests of the late 1960s until today ... 

THE FENIAN MOVEMENT AND KARL MARX 

When Marx arrived in exile in Britain in the 
fall of 1849 as the counter-revolution in Germany in- 
tensified, Ireland was already more than three years 
into the famine. The whole of the country was wracked 
by starvation and etfile in unprecedented numbers . 

Again and again in the years leading to the publi- 
cation of Capital, Marx returned to not only the ques- 
tion of the true nature of the depopulation of Ireland, 
but as well to the social forces unleashed by that de- 
population, . . . 

In 200 years, Ireland had lost fully one-third of 
its people. That Marx chose to take up tills precise 
. question at the conclusion of his chapter in Capital on 
“The General Law of Capitalist Accumulation” sheds 
light on not only his intense interest in Ireland, but 
.in the way Marx viewed all the “latest data” with an 
eye to subjects of revolution. 

Thus Mark follows the waves of emigration to the 
USA, and the consequences for Irish laborers left behind. 
Far from being freed by emigration from the category 
of “relative surplus population, 1 ’ Marx shows, “wages 
are just as low; the oppression of the laborers had 
increased; misery is forcing the country toward a new 
crisis. The reasons are simple. The revolution in agri- 
culture has kept pace with emigration. The production 
of a relative surplus population has more than kept 
pace with the absolute depopulation ... 

“The accumulation of the Irish in America keeps 
pace with the accumulation of rents in Ireland. The 
Irishman, banished by the gheep and the ox, re-appears 
on the other side of the ocean as a Fenian . . .” 

Even before Marx’s conclusions on Ireland appeared 
in print, the British government launched a series of 
mass arrests calculated to destroy the Fenian move- 
ment. Prime Minister Gladstone refused to recognize 
political status for any of those arrested. Marx entered 
the struggle for their release, and castigated govern- 
ment spokesmen: “Those revolting swine boast of their 
English humanity because they do not treat their 
political prisoners any worse than murderers, footpads, 
forgers and sodomists.” 

And no sooner was Capital safely on the presses 
than the attention of all Britain and Ireland focused 
on four prisoners sentenced to death for an alleged 
attack on a prison van. Marx led the International Work- 
ingmen’s Association (IWA) in an unsuccessful campaign 
to- free them. After they were hung he wrote, “The 
political executions at Manchester remind us of the fate 
of John Brown at Harpers Ferry.” 

At the same time, Marx denounced the Fenian 
bombing of a wall around London’s Clerkenwell prison, 
an act which killed 12 and wounded hundreds in a 
working class neighborhood, pointing out that it served 
only as an obstacle to British workers’ support for Irish 
freedom. Indeed, throughout the period of the Fenian, 
movement, Marx’s support for Irish freedom was never 
equated to support for what he called the “empty 
conspiracies and small coups” to which Irish nationalism 
was prone. 

Thus, Marx had to fight both within the General 
Council of the International Workingmen’s Association 


IRELAND: REVOLUTION AND 
THEORY 1 

by Michael Connolly 

I. New Wave of Revolt, New Questions for Irish 
Freedom Movement 

II. The Fenian Movement and Karl Marx 

III. Connolly, Lenin and the Irish Uprising of 1916- 
21 

1 TV. Today’s Irifeh Freedom Struggle: 1968-72; 

• , ‘ i isrcm ! J ' * 

'Available ’for 50c (plus' 50c postage) from N&L, 
283% E. Grand Blvd., Rm. 316, Detroit, MI 48211 • 


(IWA) against those tendencies who opposed the Irish 
movement on the grounds of an abstract formulation 
of “workers’ unity” or as outright 'British chauvinists, 
as well as against those in the Irish movement who 
constantly hatched plots without ever involving the Irish 
maSses. Marx refused to separate the struggle for Irish 
independence from the need for an “agrarian revolu- 
tion” in Ireland. 

By 1869, Marx’s involvement in Jthe ongoing Irish 
struggle, on the one hand, and his continuing research 
■into everything from land-holding patterns to Irish 
workers’ wages in England on the other, led him to 
write a “confidential circular” for the IWA . . . Here is 
how Marx summarized the new perspective in his famous 
letter to Meyer and Vogt: 

“After occupying myself with the Irish question 
for many years I have come to the conclusion that the 
decisive blow against the English ruling classes (and 
it will be decisive for the workers movement all over 
the world) cannot be delivered in England, but only 
in Ireland ... To hasten the social revolution in Eng- 
land is the foremost object of the IWA. The sole means 
of hastening it is to make Ireland independent ...” 

So began a new type of “campaign” by the Inter- 
national, both agitation in Britain and other' countries 
for the release of Irish political prisoners, and the 
posing of a challenge within the Irish national move- 
ment to all elements that held back its development . . . 

It is impprtant to underline that Marx’s perspective 
was not limited to the agitation within Britain and 
against the British government. No, the organizational 
ramifications that flowed from Marx’s new analysis in 
the crucial years 1869-71 ineluded the establishment 
and growth of branches of the IWA in Ireland — in 
Dublin, in Gork, and in several smaller cities. 

For Marx what was crucial there was: (1) opposi- 
tion to the lawyers and merchant politicians, with their 
rhetoric; (2) opposition to the priests, who had proven 
again and again their betrayal of the Irish freedom 
movement; and (3) support for the agricultural labor- 
ing class in their ferment for an agrarian revolution, 
including revolution against Irish native landlordism . . . 

TODAY’S FREEDOM STRUGGLE: 

1968 - 72 ; 1972-81 

Nineteen-sixty-eight marked the rebirth of a mass 
Irish freedom movement demanding “civil rights.” That 
movement arose, not from the South, the Republic, but 
from within Northern Ireland’s police state itself. In 
1968 and 1969 civil rights organizations sprang up 
everywhere across the North in Belfast and Derry, in 
Armagh and Newry. The speed with which they grew 
and the spirit of “impudent confrontation" they devel- 
oped stunned everyone, from the Unionist government 
of Northern Ireland through the police and the judges 
to the politicos of the “responsible” Catholic opposition. 
Even the organizers were constantly reporting that 
everything from hoqsing actions to discussion groups on 
socialist ideas “organized themselves.” 

The spirit of independence, the fresh air of new 
ideas, that swept across Northern Ireland led the new 
ciyil rights activists to challenge all the conventional 
- concepts of what kind of politics was possible in those 
six counties. They demanded abolition of the pervasive 
religious discrimination and segregation in housing, in 
jobs, and in treatment by state agencies. They devised 
new ways to bring together Protestant and Gatholic 
workers in opposition to the entrenched Unionist politi- 
cal machine. In protests against slum housing quite a 
few Protestant families were willing to join demon- 
strations sponsored by organizations widely regarded as 
“Catholic,” like the Derry Housing Action Committee . . . 

From 1968-71 what characterized the civil rights 
movement in Northern Ireland was activity, and more 
activity. It was often very creative activity. But no- 
where was the upsurge in the movement accompanied 
by a serious attempt to transcend in theory all the old, 
failed ideas of the Irish Left and the Irish nationalist 
organizations that the new generation of activists had 
rejected in practice. 

Included among those old organizations which the 
civil rights movement, activists criticized was the IRA. 
The fact is that at the start of the new activity in 
Northern Ireland in 1968 and 1969, the IRA was not 
involved. Many IRA leaders even scorned the new 
marches and demonstrations as attempts to “reform” 
Northern Ireland, insisting that only the abolition of 
the border be the focal point of the struggle. 

What tested all the organizations in the Irish move- 
ment, whether old or new, was the introduction, of the 
hated policy of internment without trial by the British 
on Aug. 9, 1971. Immediately, Northern Ireland erupted 
in near-civil war, blocking off whole sections of the 
cities of Belfast and Derry, under the slogan: “Man 
^ your barricade; don’t let them take any more.” .• : 
In Deriy, where the struggle reached its highest * point, 
fully half the population lived* in an area* they proudly 
•’ called* “Free Derry, >’ off-limits tw the British* army.* Not 
even the British army’s slaughter of 13 marchers in 


Derry on “Bloody Sunday,” Jan. 30, 1972, could stop 
the mass resistance and self -organization. 

The ground for the ultimate destruction of Free 
Derry and other “no go” areas, however, was laid by 
the policies of the IRA provisionals, who followed 
Bloody Sunday with a campaign of random anti-people 
bo'mb attacks in the downtowns and the Protestant areas 
* of Northern Ireland’s cities. The resulting mood of 
disgust and revulsion, not alone among the British pop- 
ulation, but as well among the Republican masses in 
the North, created the climate that allowed the British 
army to bulldoze the barricades of Free Derry and 
re assert their control. In the process, the IRA bomb- 
ing campaign ended, at least temporarily, all prospects 
for Protestant/Catholic working class organization, all 
prospects for a movement for a socialist Ireland against 
religious sectarianism. In short, many of the nfew open- 
ings created by the civil rights movement 1968-72 were 
suddenly closed . . . 

What then began was a period of nine long years, 
1972-81 in which the whole of the Jrish freedom 
struggle became subsumed under the guerrilla cam- 
paign ... As for women’s liberation, under the IRA, 
it became reduced from women as independent think- 
ers questioning the direction of the movement and 
pointing the way to a fuller uprooting, to women as 
“national heroines,” as prisoners at Armagh. 

Today’s generation of youth activists have, in the 
last months, developed a new mass movement in Ire- 
land, not through the continuing military engagement 
with the British army, but through the campaign to 
gain political status for Republican prisoners in Long 
Kesh’s “H-Blocks” and in Armagh. The hunger strike, 



on the one hand, and the vicious anti-human policies 
of Margaret Thatcher bn, the other, have mobilized 
hundreds of thousands in Ireland, No^th and South. 

They in turn have posed far deeper questions for 
the freedom movement than political status for the 
prisoners alone, questions that do not stop either at a 
refusal to accept the border British imperialism created. 
Instead, within the massive crowds that have been 
seen at the funerals of each of the hunger strikers, 
within the youth fighting British troops in' the slums, 
within the ranks of the unemployed or underpaid 
workers in the Republic, voices are being raised for a 
total change in society, for a revolutionary transforma- 
tion on both sides of the border ... 

Eibhlin Ni Sheidhir 

In Ireland there is virtually no theoretical Left 
tradition as in other ‘ European countries, possibly be- 
cause the existence of an independent state — even a 
neo-colonial one — is relatively very recent. Also the. 
independence struggle which has lasted through cen- 
turies of setbacks has relied on a basic resilience pro- 
vided by a strong traditional rural conservative, Cath- 
olic Church-dominated culture. 

The church element continues to be powerful be- 
cause, as in Poland, it is a vehicle by which people 
have always expressed their nationalism. Due to this, 
the traditional opposition of the Catholic Church to 
Marxism, and indeed at one stage all “socialism,” has 
had its effect on the lack of development of a left 
With a more theoretical basis than, say, trade unions and 
more progressive nationalist elements . . . 

Marx is only read by a few very tiny groups based 
in Dublin/Belfast mostly and is completely unknown 
to the vast majority of people. Even those interested 
in historical perspectives of nationalism/republicanism 
would for the most part not see any relevance or know 
much about his writing on this. 

Things are beginning to change, but slowly, and 
mostly among frontline young activists of the Repub- 
lican Movement. ... 

Most of my criticisms arte of parts of the’ sOCtion 
on the present situation Which ' does eontaitr some in- 
accuracies, mostly In not taking account of changes’ hf 
‘political tSrectioh' ‘within ’tile! Republican ' Movement 
(Continued on Page 9) t 
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Editor’s Note: The following interview with women 
of the Pre-Cooperative Nueva Nicaragua was obtained 
by Anne Molly Jackson on her recent trip to Latin 
America. 

Managua, Nicaragua — We started this cooperative 
six months ago. We were organized in AMNLAE (Asoci- 
acion de Mujeres Nicaraguenses Luisa Amanda Espinoza, 
the Sandinista women’s organization) and we decided to 
do something. First we thought of a child care center, 
but for help the priority goes to the poorest neighbor- 
hoods. So we thought of a sewing cooperative. It is 
AMNLAE’s first one. 

We had no money so we raised a little by cooking 
the typical Nicaraguan dish and forming committees to 
’ sell it. After we collected 4,000 cordobas we started to 
buy material and thread. Each v.oman sewed at home 
on her own machine, and often gave the cloth, all with- 
out earning any money. 

When we had a certain amount of clothes we were 
able to get this building, only at the time it had no 
windows — it had been sacked in the war. So we had 
to bring the clothes here in the morning and take them 
home again at night. But we were well received in the 
neighborhood and started to sell our clothes, and with 
the first money we made we bought windows. 

A COOPERATIVE DECISION 

We began with five women; now we are 12. . Every- 
thing is done cooperatively. We meet together and decide, 
for example, the style we’re going to make this week. 
Two women do the buying, others do the designing, one 
is in charge of bookkeeping, one is in charge of produc- 
tion, one is secretary, one watches the quality control of 
the clothes. In a cooperative a decision is not made by 
one person, but by all. It’s a way of having work for 
the companeras with decent pay; it’s something very big. 

We decided to work eight hours a day, from 10 
a,m. to 6 p.m. This allows us to organize our households 
. in the morning, to make breakfast and leave the house 
somewhat in order. We don’t have to spend time or 
money on transportation. We have time in the evenings 
— right now we are in the anti-malaria campaign. Every 
two weeks we have a meeting to discuss the future of 
the country. 

We try to sell the clothes directly to people so the 
wdfktitg Woman can buy them at low prices. We have 
gotten some advice from the Ministry of Labor and the 
Ministry of Small Industry. In the beginning we got 
some work making uniforms. Workers in some of the 
ministries have formed food co-ops to buy more cheaply, 
and we have been allowed to sell clothing there. We 


refuse to sell to retailers in the commercial centers who 
would triple the price they paid us. In December we are 
going to participate in a fair called La Pina of small 
industries and artisans’ crafts. 


BEYOND THE FOUR WALLS 

The problem used to be getting the woman out of 
the house. The customs we have in these countries are 
that the man keeps the woman in the home, the woman 
sees nothing beyond the four walls of her house, always 
washing, ironing, caring for children. With the revolu- 
tion we have achieved great things. The participation of 
the women is enormous now. 

We still have problems with some of the husbands, 
yes. We have to educate them. Other women have no 
problems because their husbands are also organized and 
are working for the revolution, so they understand. The 
men have changed a lot, but many remain to be changed., 
We see one of the tasks in our organization is to change 
men and the education of our children. Wheif children 
are small it used to be the “mujercita” (little woman) 
that helped the mother clean and care for the other 
children, not the father or boys. Now we know it has to 
be done in a cooperative form, that the husband co- 
operates as well, and the boys equally with the girls. 

We are fighting to get out of the marginal area in 
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Ireland: revolution and theory— an exchange 


(Continued from Page 8) 

(IRA and its political wing, Sinn Fein), over the past 
six to eight years, and your swallowing of some British 
propaganda on the bombing campaign. , . . 

Your comment that the IRA accepts the “ground 
of British imperialism, in narrowing the issue to the 
border” was probably true in the 1950s, possibly even 
during the 1960s, though even then detailed social 
policies were being worked out by the Republican 
Movement, and by the late ’70s and early ’80s has be- 
come completely untrue. The present generation of 
(Northern) Irish Republican soldiers are very com- 
mitted to radical social change. . . 

A personal friend of mine involved in the Repub- 
lican Movement in the Six Counties told me once that 
it would not be worth it to risk one’s life, etc., merely 
for national independence per se without socialist rev- 
olution. If the movement were as you describe it, 
this person would simply not be in it. I would sug - 
gest that one would receive the same comment from 
front line people generally . : . 

More or less the same comment applies to IRA 
attitudes to the women’s movement. It is not true to 
say that the latter has been, “reduced” from any ad- 
vanced stage. There has been no regression. The wom- 
en’s movement as understood in modern . society has 
never been strong in Ireland. Though for at least the 
past 200 years of the struggle there have always been 
several strong individual women who have insisted on 
an equal place, and have met with far more progres- 
sive attitudes from men within the Republican Move- 
ment than men not so involved. (This remains true 
today. One must remember the generally very conserva- 
tive attitudes existing in Ireland when making judg- 
ments of this sort.) However the patronizing attitudes 
you allude to which are derived from society as a whole 
are giving way to genuine acceptance of women as 
.independent thin^cers*. and the Republican Movement is 
one of- the.*apeas 'where, a lot of. -progress- has/ been 
made.. ,,4 r ^ • » , ... . ..... 

,v.- crii[icism<.is-.Oi.e. peasop you /give 

for the destruction of free Derry and free Belfast in 


1972. I have asked people who lived in the areas at 
the time. Such people can be critical of the IRA, but 
seldom opposed to the bombing campaign. It is people 
living outside the immediate situation who mention it 
most. This is because if there is bombing it is directly 
against commercial premises in city centers, for the 
purpose of economic pressure on the British estab- 
lishment. ... 

Criticisms can, of course, be made of the IRA 
campaign. For instance, the fact that there are many 
part-time members of the Northern Ireland security 
forces who are local people from the Loyalist (Prot- 
estant) community means that their killing by the IRA, 
though not sectarian in intent, can have the effect of 
increasing division between the communities and thus 
playing into the hands of British imperialism. 

People living in the free Derry and free Belfast 
areas give as the main reason for the collapse of these 
in 1972 that the IRA tended to try to impose its control 
over these to the exclusion of encouraging broad local 
initiative to organize itself. At that time IRA members 
and leadership were far less politically aware than now 
and maybe it would be different now. . . . 

I do feel that the Republican Movement does need 
to develop further as a political rather than military- 
dominated instrument of change. Hence the great im- 
portance of H-Blocks campaign where wider Support 
from youth, women’s groups, trade unionists and people 
in the arts as well as activists from smaller but more 
essentially “political” groups has led to a useful cross- 
. fertilization of ideas, ideals and strategy and the be- 
ginnings of a broad 'front/mass movement approach . . . 

It seems to me that, regrettably, short of a real 
political upheaval in Britain, a continued guerrilla 
campaign with its attendant problems and disadvantages, 
not to mention incredible hardship sustained by the 
nationalist working class in Northern Ireland, is the 
only way. to keep pressure at a sufficient level to make 
Britain .move. , However, it goes without saying that it 
is Equally -essential, to build the .strongest possible social- 
ist and, republican, mass-political movement, In Ireland 
here: and mow, : / ...... J - 
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which women used to live. Before a woman could only 
be a secretary or garment worker or nurse, something 
like that. If there was not enough money in the home 
to educate all the children, the boys were favored over 
the girls. The male studied while you prepared for 
nothing but housework. 

We plan some day to have a child care center; there 
are a number of them here ip Managua. It’s only two 
years since the revolution; we are going to have to 
sacrifice so our children can benefit. We would like to 
start a child care cehter and a dining hall. The idea is 
that the woman can leave the home in, peace and par- 
ticipate in production and in all the tasks of the revo- 
lution. . . 

Before the revolution we had no interest in politics 
or getting involved in such things, but we reached a 
moment in which the people saw the need to organize 
themselves to fight against the dictatorship. The partici- 
pation of women was massive. Here, it is the women 
and the young who made the revolution. - 

Before, many of the women could not read a news- 
paper. Now they have educated themselves and read the 
papers every day, because we have to be up on what 
is happening here and in the world. Most went through 
primary school but are just going to secondary school 
now, at night. That’s what the revolution wants too, that 
the woman raise her cultural level. 

We are making a library right here in the shop. 
We’ve been collecting books from home and from what 
people give us. It’s for ourselves and for the neighbor- 
hood. We are going to take a free day and visit all the 
embassies, asking them to give us books. Because the 
companeras are also interested in the struggles of other 
countries as well. 

Puerto Rican student movement 

New York, N.Y. — The following letter is tn correct 
a few errors or misconceptions about the student move- 
ment at the University of Puerto Rico printed in News 
& Letters, November, 1981 . . . 

Informing the readers about the recent repressive 
actions taken by the University of Puerto Rico admin- 
istration against the striking students, News & Letters 
states: “For the! first time in history, police have been 
brought onto the campus . . .” This historical informa 
ti°n is by all means incorrect. This is not the first time 
that the police have been brought onto the campus. 
And of course, given the contradictions of colonialism 
in Puerto Rico, we can assume that it would not be 
the last. . 

Historically, the police have been brought onto the 
campus on more than enough occasions to suppress the 
students— in 1948, in 1968, in 1969, and in 1971 the 
police were called to maintain the so-called law and 
order of the University. Some of these confrontations 
have ended in various casualties. Students as well as 
policemen have paid with their lives. 

At the end of the article, News & Letters states: 
“At first the student groups were just chapters of 
political parties, but then they changed to independent 
positions . . ...” For the readers who do not know the 
historical development of the Puerto Rican student 
movement this can be a very misleading statement. 

To understand the present relationship of the 
student groups to the political parties, one must study 
the historical development of the student movement and 
the movement for liberation. But even a simple his- 
torical analysis indicates that the development of some 
of the present parties and the transformation of others 
came after, and not before, the realization of a student 
movement. Students groups such as the F.U.P.I. (Uni- 
versity Federation of Pro-Independence) developed in- 
dependently from all political parties. ... 

The reality is that there has always been a constant 
struggle among the students to maintain their independ- 
ent position. But, of course, faced with the need to 
integrate their struggle with the over all national and 
working class movement the students have been forced 
to go beyond the boundaries of the university. Therefore, 
it is in the ways used to satisfy this need, of going 
beyond the boundaries of the university, that one can 
see how the relationship of the student groups to the 
political parties developed. 

True, there are student groups that owe their 
formation and development to specific political .parties. 
But as a whole, the movement for liberation (and many 
political organizations) owe a lot to a continuous student 
movement. After all, it is from the student movement 
that the political parties recruit some of their cadres. 
Thus, one finds in the political parties a great number 
of people, wbp .politically developed -iip.th?., student .move- 
ment. Some of these former students, .have; become 
leaders ojf.^he pprtyJS or, organizations th^t ‘tfyp; have 
ch’osen, ,tb' work. with. V - V, < 

t - ' .-tVA I r » b . f » Y vVi .« #’*, ,Y * VL -v" : S .5 

—Jose E. Figueroa 
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BUCK-RED VIEW 



by John Alan 


In the San Francisco area last month, two well- 
attended campus meetings were held around the issue 
of Third World revolutions as they battle the current 
political and economic threats from world imperialism. 

At San Francisco State University, Michael Manley, 
the former prime minister of Jamaica, spoke on the . 
subject of “Destabilization, the World Bankers and 
Hard Choices for Third World Economies.” At UC 
Berkeley, Fernando H. Cardoso, a visiting Brazilian pro- 
fessor, and Saeed Kadivar, a visiting Iranian scholar, 
spoke on “Dependent Development.” 

Though these speakers were of different races and 
are separated in their origins by great geographical 
distance, they all presented, in various ways, a “theory 
of self-limiting revolutions” under the guise of con- 
fronting rationally the realities of world imperialism. 
None of the speakers came near to seeing the need 
for transforming the capitalist system of production, 
both in their home countries and in the imperial coun- 
tries, before imperialism would cease to exist. 

Manley opened his talk by tracing the history of 
imperialism from the 17th century to the present, 
without once mentioning the class category of slavery 
upon which the edifice of imperialism was built. He 
concluded that imperialism, both historical and modem, 
was nothing more than the fact that Third World 
countries are forced to “produce what somebody else 
wants and nothing is produced to satisfy home needs.” 

Upon this simplistic, one-sided definition of im- 
perialism, expressed in terms of inequality in the pro- 
duction of commodities for the world market, Manley 
moved to the position that structural changes can be 
made in the World Bank and in the International 
Monetary Fund so that the Third World can realize 
its productive capabilities by giving them “a productive 
capacity.” Manley went on to say that “the only body 
that you can turn to is the International Monetary Fund 
— 'you get it or you, die.” And the only way ” to avoid 
the abuses of this Fund is to restructure world econ- 
omy under “independent management.” 

- This back door capitulation to imperialism, which 
stems from the- fact Manley and his party adhere to a 
capitalist production relationship in Jamaica, went un- 
challenged by those that managed to get the floor dur- 
ing the question period. The center of the discussion 
was focused only on the “dirty tricks” that imperialism 
uses to destabilize Third World economics, without re- 
lating these dirty tricks to the dominancy of the world 
market upon which the bourgeois class and states of 
the Third World are dependent. 

At Berkeley, Cardoso and Kadivar gave a “class 
analysis” of Third World “dependent development” by 
analyzing the “marginal” or lumpen bourgeois classes 
that imperialism has given birth to irt the Third World, 
while completely ignoring the revolutionary forces in 
their own country. There is no doubt that Cardoso has 
all the facts about economic dependency, the vast gap 
between the production of capital goods and consumer 
goods in Brazil, and how the state is the prime partner 
of the multinational corporations. But he fails to de- 
velop a theory of revolutionary praxis from all of 
these facts, because he does not take seriously the 
forces of revolution in Brazil. 

He ignores the' working class and reduces the 
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Third World revolutions 

women’s movement to “a middle class movement” 
that is concerned with abortion and housework. And 
the Blacks in Brazil — though they represent one-third 
of the population and are severely exploited — are, in 
Cardoso’s opinion, “politically not an important ispue,” 
“When you speak about Blacks,” Cardoso said, “you fall 
into an open space.” 

Kadivar, like Cardoso, is addicted to analyzing 
bourgeois Class formations. He goes to great lengths to 
refute Mao’s “three class formation” by reading from 
a book by Bijan Jazani to show that Iran has a “four 
class formation.” The conclusion of all of this tedious- 
ness is the discovery that the “principal contradiction 
in Iran is between the national liberation movement 
and imperialism.” 

When an objection was raised from the floor that 
there were indeed other, very real contradictions within . 
the Iranian revolution, such as the contradiction be- 
tween capital and labor, between women’s liberation 
and the reactionary mullahs, and between the national 
minorities and the Khomeini Islamic State, both Car- 
doso and Kadivar denounced the objecter with the 
epithet of being a “super revolutionary” who would 
accomplish nothing. 

^ All of this theorizing comes to naught. None of 
these gentlemen wants to wage a genuine struggle 
against imperialism. This would mean that they would 
have to oppose in, a revolutionary way the exploitative 
classes and rulers in their own countries. 
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( Continued from Page 5) 

That is the. significance of the 1870 footnote in the 
manuscripts for Volume II of Capital on which Marx 
worked in 1870-78 but had to leave unpublished. That 
volume has become the one most debated to this day. Is 
it too much to expect the post-Marx Marxists of our era, 
in this, the 150th year since Hegel’s death, to recreate 
the Hegelian dialectic in the manner of Marx? After all, 
it is not the death of. Hegel we are celebrating, but his 
philosophy. And it is a fact that the year before his 
death (1830), Hegel was still adding three final syllo- 
gisms to his Philosophy of Mind. It is these that point 
. to the fact that, not just the “method,” but the “system” 
itself, is a process, an incessant becoming which the 
revolutionary materialist and founder of a whole new 
continent of thought and of revolution — Karl Marx — 
judged to be the socialist goal: “the absolute movement 
of becoming.” 7 


. 7 Elsewhere ! hove developed this statement of Mo rx from the 
Grundrisse (1857), in the context of the struggles of the 1870s. 
See especially Ch.l of Philosophy and Revolution, and my paper, 
"Absolute Idea As New Beginning", to the Heqel Society of 
America, included in Art and Logic in Hegel's Philosophy (Hu- 
manities Press). 


Read about the Hegelian, -Marxist Dialectic in 

PHILOSOPHY AND REVOLUTION 

by Raya Dunayevskaya 

$8.95 — Order from News & Letters 
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When they could not buy Carthan, the clique set out 
to destroy him, trying to impeach him, threatening him 
and his family and supporters. In the summer of 1979 
they had City Hall locked for eight weeks and put a 
known Klansman at the door with orders to shoot any- 
one who tried to enter. They forced Blacks holding city 
jobs to resign and hired whites in their place at higher 
pay. They rehired the old white police chief and gave 
him $3,400 in back pay. They lowered Carthan’s salary 
from $600 to 1 $6(1 a month, refused to pay his phone bill 
and had the phone removed from the Mayor’s office. 

They forced a confrontation with the mayor py ille- 
gally appointing another police chief. When Mayor 
Carthan had this man disarmed and arrested, he and six 
others were charged and then convicted of assault. Car- 
than now faces three years in prison. 

You read about such a case and then you see Reagan 
saying the Voting Rights Act must be changed so that 
you have to show intent to discriminate. I do not see 
what he means by intent. There is always intent. Sure 
they can say before a judge there was no intent. So now 
you have to absolutely prove it. You can see how tricky 
Reagan is with words. 

A second article I read reported on recent elections 
all over the South in which most Blacks lost. In Greens- 
boro', N.C. white reactionaries defeated Blacks. The same 
thing happened in Birmingham, Ala. where voters elect- 
ed four whites and' one Black to the city council, giving 
whites seven out of nine posts in a mostly Black city. 

WHERE IS UNCLE SAM? 

As one Black writer put it, I am wondering where 
is Uncle Sam, who in time of war, points and says I need 
you, and who is also sworn to protect your individual 
rights. But he hever seems to have anything to say about 
these racist and KKK elements who are destroying 
everything Blacks are doing for their rights. 

And a third article was analyzing the redistricting 
plans now underway and saying that in the deep South 
Blacks were going to be bitterly disappointed if they 
thought they would make any gains. 

Many Blacks in the South have said that reappor- 
tionment debit them fewer legislative seats than they 
should control by percentage of the population. It seems 
that white legislators in the South who are hostile to 
Black voters have learned their constitutional law well 
and are creating districts which keep Black political 
strength at a minimum while staying within the “law”. 

Look at the facts: Arkansas has 35 legislators and 
only 1 is Black, but 1(1 percent of the population tis 
Black. Georgiai has 2 Black state senators out of 56 vmh 
26 percent Black population. The figures are the same 
or worse for Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and Florida. 

And all these states are the ones that Reagan is 
saying should be eliminated from the Voting Rights Act 
unless you .can prove they intended to discriminate. 
Don’t the figures ’speak loud enough? 

Soon after Reagan was elected he said that he was 
going to change the government back to where it was 
before President Roosevelt. Some of us are convinced 
that he meant he wanted to change it back to the days 
when no one had anything for themselves. 
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YOUTH 


by Jim Mills 

» 

Iran leads all other countries this year in the num- 
ber of people executed, sent before firing squads of the 
Islamic Republican Party. In recent months, more and 
more victims of the summary executions have been teen- 
agers and younger children. But the return to employing 
the death penalty ^jn the U.S. and a certain case now be- 
fore the Supreme Court compel many to ask if the U.S. 
is any more civilized. 

Last month, the Supreme Court heard arguments in 
a case whose outcome would determine whether people 
who commit capital crimes and who are under 18 will be 
executed. They will decide the case of Monty Eddings, a 
runaway who, at 16, killed an Oklahoma highway patrol- 
man. He was sentenced to die. 

State after state — there are 38 at the moment — 
is rewriting its laws to resume executing prisoners. 
There are over 800 on death row nationwide, with three 
quarters in the Southern states. The death row popula- 
tion exposes a far greater truth than whether capital 
punishment deters “crime.” It is that 40 percent of the 
prisoners awaiting execution are Black. 

IVeighing the reasons for making the age of 18 a 
condition for capital punishment reveals that the estab- 
lishment somewhat recognizes that youth are not re- 
sponsible for the world they are entering. By merely 
judging what is the “correct” age of responsibility, the 
justices bow to the truth that murderers live and- learn 
in a society that murders. 

POLICE FIRING SQUADS 

And for bur society, the death penalty has never 
gone away. It has always been used against young people, 
principally minorities — by police who act as judge, 
jury and executioner. In Milwaukee, mass protests have 
demanded justice for Ernest Lacey, 22, who was suf- 
focated by officers on a city sidewalk. In Ypsilanti, Mich, 
high school students sat down on the city hall lawn 
to protest the police murder of a classmate, Michael 
O’Neill, who was shot at a stoplight after arguing 
with a cop. 

Justice Thurgood Marshall was not so far from 
reality when, to counter Justice William Rehnquist who 
said executing Monty Eddings would be cheaper than 
incarcerating him, he responded, “It would have been 
cheaper to just shoot him right after he was arrested.” 
The truth is that police are responsible v f or four to seven 
percent of all homicides. And for every white person 
killed by the police, 22 Black people are killed. 

Whether carried out by state governors or by local 
police, the upsurge of executions in America is symbol- 
ized by the pending federal death penalty bill, S 114 

■ 4 

Protest fee hikes at UCLA 

Los Angeles, Gal. — UCLA’s Nov. 11 teach-in on 
“Preventing Nuclear War” got an unexpected response 
from students when over 1,000 interrupted the teach-in 
to demand an end to college cutbacks and a scheduled 
increase in student fees of $100 a quarter. As (jjov. Jerry 
Brown, the architect of these latest rounds of cuts rose 
to speak at the teach-in, the demonstrators forced their 
way into the meeting, shouting “No Cuts, No Way!” 

Brown was forced to put aside his prepared speech 
and address the “budget issue” because of the sheer 
force of the demonstrating students, who subsequently 
greeted his “explanation” on why the budget had to be 
cut with catcalls and boos. Brown’s “conciliatory gestdre” 
in agreeing to meet with a committee of students after- 
wards to discuss the issue, however, was clearly hypo- 
critical: campus security earlier had barred the demon- 
strators from entering the teach-in. They got in only by 
slipping in through a side door. 

, Many of the students said they camfe with no inten- 
tion of disrupting the, teach-in, only that they wanted to 
bring live issues that mattered to them on campus to the 
attention of the anti-nuclear movement. “I was coming 
anyway” qne student said, “so I decided to stop off at 
the demonstration al,ong the way.” 

The teach-in itself was marked by panel after panel 
presenting the horrors of nuclear war in the most statis- 
tical, inhuman, and boring fashion imaginable. More 
than one speaker at the teach-in spoke of how the anti- 
nuclear movement needed to “remain pure” from con- 
tact with other issues and freedom struggles, as if the 
struggle against nuclear war couldn’t use some of that 
spirit of opposition and mass protest manifested by the 
protesting students. - 

It is the reason displayed in these youth who did not 
want to separator antinuclear agitation from, opposition 
to the concrete attacks on our lives and minds at home , 
that points a' way forward" for anti-nuclear struggles' 

everywhere. - 

— Peter Wermuth 
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A society that thirsts to kill its young 


The link to racism at each level of government makes 
this clear. Sen. Strom Thurmond, S.C., is championing 
S 114. Thurmond himself was a hanging judge in South 
Carolina in the 1940s. He ordered the electrocution of 
four people, three of whom were Black, including one 
who was 17- The youth was convicted of murdering his 
employer who had come after him with a .32 caliber 
pistol. Later, Thurmond, as governor of South Carolina, 
sent 21 men to the electric chair. All were Black. . 

S 114 will designate espionage and treason as capital 
crimes, as well as certain crimes committed on federal 
property. Framing revolutionaries for treason and crush- 
ing military mutinies can be seen as objectives of S 114. 


Youth in Revolt 



In immediate response to Reagan’s attempt to defuse 
the opposition to nuclear arms by his “disarmament 
plan” beamed to Europe, over 300,000 marched in Am- 
sterdam on Nov. 21 (above). This was the largest dem- 
onstration in Europe since the end of World War II, and 
it continued massive and genuinely international pro- 
tests, led by youth, against the dangerous war plans of 
the Reagan administration as well as Brezhnev’s war 
preparations: 

• Spain — 500,000 march against affiliation to NATO 
on Oct. 24, making clear their opposition to Russian 
militarism as well. 

• Germany — Over 200,000 march in the West Oct. 10 * 
against nuclear s weapons, while East German Church 
groups and dissidents make a stand in. favor of Russian 
disarmament. 

. • Italy — Over 100,000 march against Reagan’s new 
missiles in Rome Oct. 24, stunning the established Left 
parties whose “job” it is in postwar Italy to control 
and channel such movements. 

• France — Despite * heavy pressure from the new 
Mitterrand government to boycott it, and the fact that 
France has its very own nuclear weapons and is not in 
NATO, 50,000 march in Paris Oct. 24 against nuclear 
weapons. • 

« Swedep — Over the last year, a massive peace 
movement has grown,' led by women’s groups and op- 
posed to both superpowers. 

• Britain — On Oct. 24, 250,000 march once again 
in London to protest nuclear weapons. 


For now though, the bill is the signal for proceeding 
with the “usual” state murders. 

STATE’S DEFENDER— THE HANGMAN 

The opportunist politicians who back capital punish- 
ment more likely want to control society than crime. 
Plenty of studies -show that executions do not deter 
crime. Most recently, researchers William Bowers and 
Glen Pierce demonstrated that the murder rate rose in 
the U.S. in the months after each of its executions. 

This effect has been known for a long time. Marx 
reported the same results of a similar survey in 1853. 
Against the idea that a person would bejesponsible for 
his or her own hanging, he maintained, “Is it not a de- 
lusion to substitute for the individual with his real mo- 
tives with multifarious social circumstances pressing 
upon him, the abstraction of ‘free will’ — one of the 
many qualities of man for man himself!” 

Against the government that would reach into the 
teenage population to fill death rows, I would only add 
what else Marx said: “Plainly speaking, and dispensing 
with all paraphrases, punishment is nothing but a means 
of society to defend itself- against the infraction o£ its 
vital conditions, whatever be their character. Now what 
a state of society is that, which knows of no better in- 
strument for its own defense than the hangman, and 
which proclaims through the leading journal of the world 
its own brutality as eternal law?” 

Cal State expels Iranians 

- Editor’s Note: Below we print excerpts from a leaf- 
let distributed by Cal State News & Letters on. the Los 
Angeles carripus defending 52 foreign students expelled 
for inability to pay their tuition on time. 

In expelling these students who could not pay their 
fees, most will lose their legal permit to stay here, 
many will be deported to their native lands, an" some 
will face political persecution or even execution upon 
arriving home. We must oppose this callous move of 
the administration to risk student lives for the sake of 
university profits! 

Most of the 52 involved are Iranian. The ruling 
Islamic regime there has decided that only those stu- 
dents who agree to the letter with the government’s 
policies can get money out of Iran. Religious minorities 
like Jews and Bahai’s or political dissidents are pre- 
vented from being sent money from Iran. This is why 
these students can’t meet the fee deadline. 

Let us remember that the Khomeini regime has 
executed some 2,900 in recent months, most of them 
students and youth who demanded that a new, human 
society follow the revolution against the Shah. Here at 
CSLA, pro-Khomeini students (often with aid and en- 
couragement from Iranian government agents) have 
beaten up anti-Khomeini students and given names of 
dissenters to their government. And recently four Iran- 
ian students expelled from West Germany were exe- 
cuted by the authorities upon arriving in Tehran airport. 

We American students have a stake in aiding the 
foreign students, for the way ruling authorities will 
treat the majority tomorrow is always measured by 
how they treat the minority today. We will all be forced 
to pay an additional $46 in fees next quarter: what will 
happen to those of us here who can’t afford to pay? 


Demonstrators confront Reagan's henchmen 


San Francisco, Cal. — On Oct. 27 about 500 people 
demonstrated against the appearance of Edwin Meese at 
the Hastings College of Law. Many groups participated 
in this event opposing cuts in legal aid and other of 
Reagan’s policies. They included Gray Panthers, ACLU, 
El Salvador support group, Native Americans and 
PATCO strikers in addition to the Hastings students. 

The speakers all agreed on what we are facing, the 
rise in militarism at the expense of social programs, yet 
there was very little direction for where to go other than 
asserting the “need to unite and organize.” The one 
speaker who debated pacifism, saying it’s not enough, 
was loudly applauded but the discussion ended there. 


What was evident to this participant was how easy 
it is to spend all of one’s energy on anti-Reaganism. 
Every person who came was already protesting against 
Reagan and Meese. There was no need to insult us by 
endlessly repeating how terrible the objective situation 
is. Yes, the objective situation is terrible, but if you 
stop at saying that we protest it, without actively working 
out an alternative, where are you going? 


Opposition to Reagan needs a new banner of -th 
total opposite, the totally; new, humaji relations. that ,r 
main to, fee w^rketf Out' ‘ 

— Marxist-Humanist participai 


Cambridge, Mass. — On October 30, over 2,000 dem- 
onstrators gathered at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology to protest a visit by George Bush. Bush was 
there to give a speech restricted to a group of wealthy 
alumni each of whom had contributed in excess of 
$2,500. The demonstration was sponsored by the M.I.T. 
Committee on Central America and the Anti-War Or- 
ganizing League. 

Demonstrators came from all over Boston and M.I.T. 
itself to protest many facets of Reagan policy, including 
U.S. intervention in, El Salvador, Reagan’s opposition to 
the Equal Rights Amendment, the administration’s eco- 
nomic policies, draft registration, and the arms race. All 
but the last of these issues seem to have escaped Mr. 
Bush’s attention; his speech centered on proposed U.S. 
deployment of theater nuclear weapons in Western 
Europe. 

He called the protestors well-intentioned young men 
and women who unfortunately had succumbed to Soviet 
propaganda. From what I saw, the demonstrators were 
certainly not all young, and many were very well in- 
formed in their areas of cpncem. The Reagan adminis- 
tration will have to learn not to dismiss the majority of 
Americans, as tools of Soviet propaganda- and -recognize 
tha,t concern fjor., hutpan being? is. not anachronistic. 

— M.I.T. undergraduate 
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by Peter Mallory and Kevin A. Barry 


Will Britain's anti-nuke movement go beyond single issue politics? 


We received the following report from a correspond- 
ent in Britain: 

Before getting anywhere near the Campaign for Nu- 
clear Disarmament rally in London on Oct. 24, you could 
tell it was going to be enormous. The trains on the Lon- 
don Underground were packed tight with people wearing 
badges such as “Send Thatcher on a Cruise” and “To- 
gether we can stop the bomb.” An estimated quarter of 
a million people took part in the biggest demonstration 
in Britain for decades and the greatest protest against 
the nuclear war threat this country has ever seen. 

What is yet to be resolved is whether the movement 
can break out of the narrow channels laid down for it by 
single issue campaigners and Labour Party politicians 
and aim itself towards a new human society as the true 
alternative to capitalism’s arms race. 

Among the forest of banners from local anti-war 
groups; trade union banners were relatively few and 
far between. The proportion of Black and Asian people 
in the crowd was extremely low. Vital links with the 
workers’ movement and the racial minorities remain 
to be made. 


The failure to connect opposition to Trident and 
Cruise missiles with a demand for withdrawal of troops 
from Northern Ireland was utterly scandalous. Indeed, 
one of the main speakers was Labour leader Michael 
Foot, who fully supported Thatcher’s hard line against 
the Long Kesh hunger strikers. How is it that such a 
man can speak from an anti-war platform, and moreover 
get applause? Aren’t the H-blocks as much part of 
British militarism as the H-bomb? 

The appearance of Tony Benn, the messiah of the 
Labour left, aroused great enthusiasm, indicating an al- 
together unhealthy tendency towards leader-worship, 
overlooking the fact that as Minister for Energy he was 
responsible for importing uranium from South African- 
ruled Namibia. There were not enough new voices from 
working men and women, or from youth, and too many 
old voices from the former Labour government. 

Of the speeches I heard, the best was by Ann Pet- 
titt, of the Women for Life on Earth group, who de- 
scribed how this group of about 40 women, with a few 
men and some children, had marched from Cardiff to „ 
the planned Cruise missile base at Greenham Common 


in Berkshire, where they have set up a “peace camp” at 
the gates. She stressed that only mass activity could 
head off the drive to nuclear catastrophe, and that it 
was no use relying on leaders. She spoke of the “crazy 
joy” they had shared on the march, and of their “utter 
determination” to end the “winter of evil that grips the 
whole world.” (Address of Women’s Peace Camp: Out- 
side Greenham Common Air Base, Nr. Newbury, Berk- 
shire, England). 

The Tories’ plan for a new generation of British 
nuclear weapons has stirred up far more opposition than 
they can possibly have- expected. There is no end of 
argument about it in letters to the press and radio and 
TV phone-ins, and few towns of any size are without 
their own anti-missile campaign. On the Roseneath pen- 
insula in Scotland, protesters tore up survey posts and 
markers where the government plans to build a base for 
its new Trident submarines. Everywhere, the feeling is 
growing that we have lived too long in the shadow of 
the bomb, and the time has come to call a halt to the 
mad fantasies of the powers that be. 

— Richard Bunting 


El Salvador 

Reagan’s General henchman, Haig, has characterized 
the present situation in El Salvador as a “stalemate,” a 
lie which is the pretext for giving the genocidal ruling 
regime another $26 million in military aid for the 
coming year, and at the same time, threatening a naval 
blockage of Nicaragua. 

Since March, when 4,000 Salvadoran peasants were 
bombed and strafed by U.S.-supplied Army helicopters 
as they crossed into Honduras, Salvadoran soldiers have 
followed the refugees, crossing the border at will to 
raid the camps and murder those they suspect of aiding 
guerrillas. 

In mid-November, around 40 soldiers from the 
Salvadoran Army and the paramilitary death squads 
crossed into La Virtud, where 11,000 Salvadorans fled 
to escape Army bombings in Cabanas Province. This 
time the soldiers were prevented from kidnapping and 
executing 30 refugees, due to the presence of UN relief 
personnel. But the policy of terrorizing refugees has 
not been stopped and has the blessings of the Honduran 
and U.S. governments. 

Reagan-Haig have been forced to admit that the 
U.S. people would not tolerate an outright invasion. 
It is this revulsion to war which is, for now, staying 
their hand against the growing Central American free- 
dom struggles. 

Canada 

More than 100,000 people marched on Parliament 
Hill in Ottawa, on Nov. 21, protesting Canada’s con- 
tinually rising high interest rates. Called by the Canadian 
Labor Congress (CLC), the demonstration was the 
largest ever held at Parliament, surprising even the 
organizers. 

Ignoring the freezing weather, men and women, 
young and old heard CLC President Dennis McDermott 
and other speakers attack the government’s economic 
policies. Although many there were union members, the 
protest was also supported by a coalition’ of groups 
including pensioners, women’s organizations, consumer 
activists, and the National Farmers Union. 

Nine hundred buses and cars came from Ontario 
and Quebec, while people traveled across country by 
train and chartered planes to make their anger known 
to the government. A banner behind the speakers’ plat- 
form read: “We can’t take it anymore. Victims of gov- 
ernment bungling.” McDermott indicated that the protest 
would not end here as he stated “The Poles have their 
Solidarity union. Here begins Canada’s.” 

South Africa 

At least 14 persons were arrested in pre-dawn raids 
by security police in Johannesburg, on Nov. 27, under 
a law allowing detention without charge for 14 days 
with the ability to extend that period indefinitely. 
Among those arrested were students, researchers, politi- 
cal activists, and Black trade unionists including Sam 
Kikane, of the South African Allied Workers Union 
and Emma •Mashinim of the Commercial, Catering and 
Allied. Workers ' Union. ■ The jailjngs'are part of the 
continual harassment by that rapist goyernment of Black 
unions that not only want labor reform, but demand 
political change. 


Iran 

The regime of the Ayatollah Khomeini, who is beset 
on all sides by internal revolt and a disorderly economy, 
has invited a Russian mission of 36 advisors to help him 
beef up his security forces and help manage the econ- 
omy. 

They are housed appropriately, in Saitanatabad, a 
northern suburb of Tehran in the former headquarters 
of SAVAK, the Shah’s secret police. They are building 
a new secret police force of some Islamic guards, former 
SAVAK agents and Muslim clergymen, based on the 
structure and experience of the KGB. 

The call for help came from the Islamic Republican 
Party, who could not trust the Islamic Guards, its private 
army. The Russian agents strictly observe Islamic law, 
speak Farsi, and finger their prayer beads while praying 
with their students. 

The Tudeh, the official Communist Party in Iran, 
has been purged of what were called “bourgeois-minded 
reformers,” and new hard-line Stalinists have been put 
in charge who support Khomeini 100 percent. 

Greece 

Shouting slogans against U.S. imperialism, nuclear 
weapons and NATO, over 200,000 Greeks marched by 
the U.S. Embassy in Athens on Nov. 15 to commemorate 
the anniversary of the bloodily-suppressed student up- 
rising at Athens Polytechnic University against the 
U.S.-backed military junta in 1973. At that time the 
fascist junta killed 36 protesters, beginning with the 
officer at the head- of the military column, who was 
shot on the spot for refusing to move forward. This year 
the masses chanted “The people don’t want you,' take 
your embassy and go” and “NATO-CIA betrayal.” 


refraining from any physical attacks on U.S. property 
so as not to give Reagan an excuse to attack Greece 
immediately. It was that same anger, pent-up for eight 
years under the military junta and then five years of 
rightist “democracy,” which swept the social democrat 
Andreas Papandreou to victory in the Oct. 18 election. 

With an eye on this mass demonstration, Papandreou 
announced, on Nov. 22, his government’s intention to 
set a timetable for the removal of the four U.S. military 
bases in Greece, with stricter Greek control of their 
operation until this removal is accomplished. He also 
called for removal of all nuclear arms from Greece, 
and rejection of a 1980 agreement to return the country 
to NATO’s military wing. ... ,.,j 

NATO officials fear a chain reaction as hundreds 
of thousands of people daily show their opposition to 
nuclear weapons, militarism and all imperialism as the 
peace movement grows throughout Europe. 

Anti-SeinitBiii 

Thousands of Ethiopian Black Jews, known as 
Falashas, are bein/ tortured and even killed by the 
Russian-Cuban-backed military junta which is also mur- 
dering all political opponents including independent 
Marxists, and engaging in a colonial war against the 
Eritrean guerrilla fighters. Next Majf a conference will 
be held on the Falashas in Israel. 

While much of the Left — especially those who 
“strategically” support Russia, Cuba and the PLO, like 
the Trotskyists — have forgotten that the word anti- 
Semitism exists and thus remain silent on the Falashas, 
it is even more curious that little has been heard from 
Begin’s Israel. Besides “ordinary” anti-Black racism, 
there may be another aspect to Begin’s silence. Ethiopia 
and Israel quietly share weapons and some military 
trading across the Red Sea, since both oppose the Arab- 
supported Eritrean war of national independence; 


The crowd was quite disciplined despite its anger, 


MARXIST-HUMANIST ARCHIVES 


Marxist-Humanism, 1941 to Today 
Its Origin and Development in the U.S. 


From 'Resolution on War and Peace': 

The era of state capitalism needs elbow room, more 
elbow room than a division of the world among big 
powers that can give it. That is why two world 
wars have been fought and a third is in the offing. 
If decrepit capitalism is to continue to live, it is 
only as a world order. That is exactly why it can- \ 
not survive. Only the released creative energies of 
the masses can create world order. 

From “War and Peace,” Draft Perspectives 
Resolution, News and Letters Committees, 
July, 1960. ’ - - 


The newly-expanded 7,000-page 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection 
is now available on microfilm 
for $60. Please write to: 

Archives of Lobos and 
Urban Affairs 
Walter Reuther Library 
Wayne State University 
Detroit, Ml 48202 

The Guide to the Collection pre- 
pared by News & Letters is avail- 
able for $1 .00. Please write to: 

i L News & Letters 

2832 E. Grand Blvd. 

Detroit, Ml 4821 1 



